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TO    THE    PUBLICS. 

jy/***  Have  obferved  that  when 
<f  y*  a  new  book  begins  to  make 

j>     t    <f     a  noife  in  the  world, every 
*£  lj  one  is  defirous  of  becom- 

«^<  v^  ing  acquainted  with  the 
author ;  and  this  impa- 
tience increafes,  the  more  he  endeavours 
to  conceal  himfelf.  I  expeft  to  hear  an 
hundred  different  names' infcribed  to  the 
Invifible,  Tome  of  which  I  mould,  per- 
haps, be  proud  of,  others  as  much 
aihamed  to  own.  Some  will  doubtlefs 
take  me  for  a  philofoper,  others  for  a 
fool;  with  fome  I  fhall  pal's  for  a  man  of 
pleafure,  with  others  for  aftoick;  fome 
will  look  'ipon  me  as  a  courtier,  others 
as  a  patriot:  but  whether  I  am  any  one 
of  thefe,  or  whether  I  am  even  a  man  or 
a  woman,  they  will  find  it ,  after  all  their 
conjectures,  as  difficult  to  dilcover  as  the 
longitude. 

I  think  it  therefore  a  duty  incumbent 
on  my  good-nature  to  put  an  early  (top 
to  fuch  fruitlefs  inquifilions;  and  alfo 
at  the  fame  time  to  fatisfy,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  curiofity  of  the  publick,  by 
giving  an  account  of  the  merms  by  which 
I  attained  the  gift  of  invifibility  I  poffefs. 
Know  then,  gentle  reader,  that  in  the 
former  part  of  my  life  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  do  a  fignal  fervice  to  a  cer- 


tain venerable  perfon  fince  dead :  he  was 
defcended  from  the  ancient  Magi  of  the 
Chaldeans,  inherited  their  wifdom,  and 
was  well  verfedin  all  the  myftick  fecrets 
of  their  art.  Befides  his  gratitude  for 
the  good  offices  I  had  done  nim,  he  feem- 
ed  to  have  found  fomething  in  my  hu- 
mour and  manner  of  behaviour  that 
extremely  pleafed  himj  he  would  otren 
have  me  with  him,  and  entertained  me 
with  difcourfes  on  things  of  which  other- 
wife  I  mould  have  had  no  idea. 

But  it  was  not  long  that  I  enjoyed  this 
benefit.  He  fent  for  me  one  day,  to  let 
me  know  he  was  much  indilpoled,  and 
defired  I  would  come  immediately  to 
him:  I  went,  and  found  him,  not  as  I 
expected,  in  bed,  but  fitting  in  an  eafy 
chair.  After  the  firft  falutations  were 
over,  and  I  had  placed  myfelf  pretty 
near  him — c  My  good  friend,1  faid  he, 
taking  hold  of  my  hand,  '   1  feel  that  I 

*  mult  fhortly  quit  this  bufy  world;  the 
'  filver  cord  is  loolened,  the  golden  bowl 

*  is  broken,  everything  witiiin  me  haf- 

*  tens  to  a  f-eedy  diiToiiitiqn;  and  I  was 

*  willing  to  lee  you  once  more  before  I 

*  fet  out  on  my  journey  to  tha  land  of 
'  Ihadtsj  as  Hamiet  truly  fays— 

**  That  undifcover'd  country,  from  whofe 

*'  bourn 
"  No  traveller  returns." 

•   As  the  remembrance  of  you,' con- 
tinued he,   '  will   certainly  accompany 
'  me  bey  nd  the  grave,  T  would  -vim, 
'  methinks,  to  hold  fome  piace  in  youri 
A  z  *  while 
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■  while  you  remain  on  earth,  to  the  end 
«  that  I  may  not  be  quite  a  (hanger  to 
«  you  when  we  meet  in  eternity.  I  have 
•  no  land  nor  tenements,  nor  gold,  nor 
«  filver,  to  bequeath,  yet  am  not  deftitute 
of  fomething  wliich  may  be  equally 
worthy  your  acceptance.* 
Then,  after  a  little  paufe—  •  Take 
this,'  added  he,  giving  me  a  key;  '  it 
will  admit  you  into  a  clofet  which  no 
one  but  myfeif  has  ever  entered.  I  call 
it  my  cabinet  of  curiofilies,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  fuch  things  there  as 
will  deferve  that  name:  chute  horn 
among  them  any  one  that  molt  fuits 
your  fancy,  and  accept  it  as  a  token 
of  my  love.' 
He  faid  no  more,  but  rang  his  bell  for 
a  fervant,  who,  by  his  orders,  conducted 
me  by  a  narrow  winding  ftair-cafe  to  the 
top  of  the  houfe,  and  left  me  at  a  little 
door,  v  hich  I  opened  with  the  key  that 
had  ben  given  me,  and  found  myfeif 
in  a  froall  fquare  room,  built  after  the 
manner  of  a  turret.  All  the  furniture 
was  an  old  wicker  chair,  with  a  piece  of 
blanket  thrown  carelefsly  over  it,  I  fup- 
pofe  to  defend  the  fage  from  the  air  when 
he  fat  there  to  ftudy:  near  it  was  placed 
a  table,  not  lels  antiquated,  with  two 
globes,  a  ltandifh  with  fome  paper,  and 
feveral  books  in  manufcript,  but  wrote 
in  charafters  too  unintelligible  for  me  to 
comprehend  any  part  of  what  they  con- 
tained. Juftiri  the  middle  of  the  deling 
hung  a  pretty  large  chryftal  ball,  filled 
with  a  fliining  yellowish,  powder,  and  this 
infeription  palted  on  it — 

THE    ILLUSIVE    POWDER. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  this  powder, 
blown  through  the  quill  of  a  porcupine 
when  the  Moon  is  in  Aries,  raifes 
iplendid  virion*  in  the  people's  eyes;  and, 
if  applied  when  the  fame  planet  is  in  Can- 
cer, (breads  univerfal  terror  and  diimay. 

I  eafily  perceived  that  this  was  one  of 
the  curiofitiesmy  friend  had  mentioned, 
and  a  great  one  indeed  it  was;  but,  as 
I  had  neither  intereft  nor  inclination  to 
impofe  upon  my  fellow- creatures,  I 
judged  it  fitter  for  the  pofTeflion  of  fome 
one  or  other  of  the  mighty  rulers  of  the 
earth. 

I  then  turned  towards  the  walls,  which 
were  all  hung  round  with  telcfcopes, 
horofcopes,  microfcopes, talifmans,  mul- 
tipliers, magnifiers  of  ail  degrees  and 


fizes,  loadflones  cut  in  various  forms, 
and  great  numbers  of  mathematical  in- 
ftruments;  but  thele,  as  I  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  their  ufes,  I  parted  (lightly 
over,  till  I  came  to  a  hand- bell,  which 
having  the  appearance  of  no  other  than 
fuch  as  I  had  ordinarily  feen  at  a  lady'* 
tea-table,  I  (hould  have  taken  no  notice 
of,  but  for  a  label  prefixed  to  it,  on 
which  I  found  thefe  words— 

THE   SYMPATHETIC*    BELL, 

The  lead  tinkle  of  which  not  only 
fets  all  the  bells  of  the  whole  country, 
be  it  of  ever  fo  large  extent,  in  motion, 
without  the  help  of  men  to  pluck  the 
ropes,  but  alfo  makes  them  play  what- 
ever changes  the  party  is  pleafed  to  no- 
minate. 

Though  I  thought  art  could  produce 
no  greater  wonder  than  this  bell,  yet  I 
felt  no  (Irong  defire  of  becoming  mailer 
of  it;  but  proceeded  to  examine  what 
farther  arities  this  extraordinary  cabinet 
would  preient.  The  next  I  took  notice 
of  was  a  phial,  not  much  unlike  thofe 
which  are  commonly  fold  in  the  (hops 
with  French  Hungary-water:  it  had  this 
infeription— 

SALTS    OF    MEDITATION, 

Which,  held  clofe  to  the  noftrils  for 
the  fpace  of  three  feconds  and  a  half,  cor- 
rects all  vague  and  wandering  thoughts, 
fixes  the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  ponder 
jufTly  on  any  fubject  that  requires  deli- 
beration. 

This  beneficial  fecret  I  alfo  rejected, 
through  a  mere  point  of  confeience,  as 
thinking  it  would  be  a  much  better  fer- 
vice  to  mankind  if  in  the  poiTefiion  t-f  the 
divines,  lawyers,  politicians,  or  phyfi- 
cians;  especially  the  two  laft  mentioned, 
as  it  might  prevent  the  one  from  engag- 
ing in  any  entcrprize  they  have  not  abi- 
lities or  courage  to  go  through  with;  and 
the  other  from  falling  into  thofe  grofs 
miftakes  they  are  frequently  guilty  of  in 
relation  to  the  cafe  of  the  diieafed. 

The  next,  and  indeed  the  firft  thing 
that  raifed  in  me  any  covetous  emotions, 
was  the  appaiatus  of  a  belt,  but  feemed 
no  more  than  a  collection  of  atoms  ga- 
thered together  in  that  form,  and  play- 
ing in  the  fun-beams.  I  could  not  per- 
fuade  myfeif  it  was  a  real  fubftance,  till 

I  took 
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1  took  it  down,  and  then  found  it  fo 
light,  that  if  I  fhut  my  eyes  I  knew  not 
that  I  had  any  thing  in  my  hand.  The 
label  annexed  to  it  had  thefe  words— 

THE    BELT    Or    INVISIBILITY, 

Which,  fattened  round  the  body, 
next  the  (kin,  no  fooner  becomes  warm, 
than  it  renders  the  party  invifible  to  all 
human  eyes. 

A  little  farther,  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
wall,  was  placed  a  tablet,  or  pocket- 
book;  which,  on  examining,  I  found  was 
compofed  of  a  clear  glafly  fubftance, 
firm,  yet  thin  as  the  bubbles  which  we 
fometirnes  fee  rife  on  the  furface  of  the 
waters:  it  was  malleable,  and  doubled 
in  many  foldings,  fo  that,  when  fhut, 
it  feemed  very  final  1;  but,  when  ex- 
tended, was  more  long  and  broad  than 
any  meet  I  ever  faw  of  imperial  pap.r. 
It's  ufes  were  decyphered  in  the  follow- 
ing infcription— 

THE    WONDERFUL    TABLET, 

Which,  in  whatever  place  it  is  fpread 
open,  receives  the  impreflion  of  every 
word  that  is  fpoken,  in  as  diff  infr.  a  man- 
ner as  if  engraved;  and  can  no  way  be 
expunged  but  by  the  breath  of  a  virgin, 
of  fo  pure  an  innocence  as  not  to  have 
even  thought  on  the  difference  of  fexes. 
After  fuch  a  one,  if  fuch  a  one  is  to  be 
found,  has  blown  pretty  hard  upon  it 
for  the  fpace  of  feven  feconds  and  three 
quarters,  (lie  mull  wipe  it  gently  with 
the  fuft  down  under  the  left  wing  cf  an 
unfledged  fwan,  plucked  when  the 
Moon  is  in  three  degrees  of  Virgo:  this 
done,  the  Tablet  will  be  entirely  free 
from  all  former  memorandums,  and  fit 
to  take  a  new  impreflion. 

Note,  That  the  virgin  mull  exceed 
twelve  years  of  age. 

I  was  very  much  divided  between 
thefe  two:  the  Belt  of  Invifibility  put  a 
thoufand  rambles  into  my  head,  which 
promiied  difcoveries  highly  flattering  to 
the  inquifitivenefs  of  my  humour;  but 
then  the  Tablet,  recording  every  thing  I 
fhoul  1  hear  fpoken.  which  I  confers  my 
memory  is  too  defective  to  retain,  filled  me 
with  the  moft  ardent  defne  of  becoming 
mafter  of  fo  ineftimable  a  treafure.  In 
fine,  I  wanted  both;  fo  encroaching  is 


the  temper  of  mankind,  that  the  grant  of 
one  favour  generally  paves  the  way  for 
foliciting  a  fecond. 

While  I  was  in  this  dilemma,  a  ftra- 
tagem  occurred,  which  I  hefitated  not 
to  put  in  practice,  and  found  it  anfwer 
to  my  wifhes.  I  took  both  the  Belt  and 
Tablet  in  my  hand;  and  having  care- 
fully locked  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  re- 
turned to  the  adept:  he  favv  the  Belt, 
which  being  long,  hung  over  my  wrift; 
but  not  perceiving  I  had  the  Tablet— 

*  The  choice  you  have  made,'  faid  he 
with  a  fmile,  '  confirms  the  truth  of 

what  I  always  believed,  that  curiofity 
is  the  mofl  prevailing  paflion  of  the 
human  mind.' 

*  However  juft  that  pofitionmay  be,* 
eplied  I,  *  that  propeniity  is  notftrong 
enough  in  me,  to  make  me  able  to  de- 
cide between  the  wonderful  Tablet, 
and  the  no  lefs  wonderful  Belt:  they 
appear  to  me  of  fuch  equal  eltimation, 
that  whenever  I  would  fix  on  the  one, 
the  benefits  of  the  other  rife  up  in  op- 
pofition  to  my  choice;  and  I  know  not 
which  of  the  two  I  fhould  receive  with 
moft  pleafure,  or  leave  with  the  leaft 
regret.    I  have  therefore  brought  both 
down  to  you,  and  intreat  you  will  de- 
termine for  mc.' 
I    foon  perceived  he  underftood  my 
meaning  perfectly  well;  for,  after  a  little 
paufe — '  When  I  made  you  the  offer,* 
faid  he,  '  of  whatever   you  liked  belt 

*  among  my  collection  of  curiofities,  I 
intended  not  that  your  acceptance  of 
one  thing  fhould  render  you  unhappy 
through  the  want  of  another :  take, 
then,  I  befeech  you,  both  the  Belt  and 
the  Tablet;  you  fhall  leave  neither  of 
them  behind  you;  nor  do  I  wonder 
you  fhould  delire  to  unite  them;  they 
are,  in  a  manner,  concomitant;  and 
the  fatisfacUon  that  either  of  them 
would  be  able  to  procure,  would  be 
incompleat  without  the  aifiilanceof  the 
other.1 

Tims  was  I  put  in  poffeffion  of  a 
treafure,  which  I  thought  the  more  valu- 
able, as  I  was  pretty  certain  no  other 
perfon,  in  this  kingdom  at  lead,  enjoyed 
the  like.  After  making  proper  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  obliging  donor,  I  took 
my  leave,  and  returned  home  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  delight. 

I  was  not  long  before  I  made  trial  of 
my  Belt,  and  found  the  effects  as  the 
label  had  defcribed.  I  alfo  opened  my 
Tablet,  fpoke,  and  faw  my  words  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  imprinted  on  it.  I  then  pro- 
em ed  fomc  fwans-down,  according  to 
direction,  and  entreated  feveral  y 
ladies  to  breathe  upon  it,  one  afrer 
another :  but  though  1  d  ire  anfwer  for 
their  virtue,  the  fayoiir  they  did  me. 
wis  in  vain;  the  impreflion  remained 
(till  indelible. 

Indeed.,  when  I  began  to  cor.fider  ma- 
turely on  the  conditions  piefuibed  in 
the  label  of  the  Tablet,  I  was  fenfible 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  a  virgin  to  be 
perfectly  innocent;  file  fnuft  alio  be 
equallv  ignorant,  to  be  qualified  for  the 
performance  of  the  talk  required  :  and 
not  to  have  once  thought  on  the  diffe- 
rence of  (exes,  teemed  a  thing  fcarce 
poffible,  after  fix  or  (even  years  of  age 
at  molt  ;  and  would  have  ben  as  great 
a  pr-  digy  r.s  either  of  thofe  which  had 
been  be  lowed  upon  me  by  the  adept. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  for 
fuch  a  one  as  Dor  nda  in  Shakefpeare's 
Indian  ed  (land!  but  fuch  a  hope  be- 
ing vain,  I  was  extre.nelv  puzzled,  ard 
knew  nor  what  to  do.  At  laft,  how- 
ever, a  lucky  thought  gor  me  over  the 
difficulty  ;  it  was  this:  I  prevailed,  for 
a  finall  turn  cf  money,  with  a  very 
poor  widow,  who  had  (even  children, 
to  let  me  have  a  girl  of  about  three  years 
old,  to  bring  up  and  educate  as  I 
fudged  proper.  I  then  committed  my 
little  purchalc  to  the  care  of  an  elderly 
woman,  whole  difcretion  I  had  expe- 
rienced. I  communicated  to  her  the 
whole  of  my  delign,  and  inftrucled  her 
how  to  proceed  in  order  to  render  it  ef- 
fectual: 

The  little  creature  was  kept  in  an 
upper  room,  which  had  no  window  in 
it  but  a  iky-light  in  the  roof  of  the 
houfe;  fo  could  be  witnefs  of  nothing 
that  palled  below.  Her  diet  was  thin, 
and  very  fparing.  She  was  not  per- 
mitted to  fiVep  above  half  the  time  gene- 
r3llv  allowed  for  repofej  and  fo  no 
living  thing  but  the  old  womrn,  who 
lay  with  her,  gave  her  food,  and  did 
all  that  .vas  ntceflarj  about  her. 

i  frequently  vifited  them  in  mv  invi- 
sibility, and  was  highly  pleaftd  and  di- 
vert''! with  the  diligence  of  my  good 
old  ■  •  an.  She  not  orly  obeved  my 
ordei  i'h  the  utmolt  punctuality,  but 
did  many  things  ol  her  own  accord, 
which,  though  very  i  quifite,  1  had 
not  thought  of.  To  prevent  her  young- 
charge  from  falling  into  any  of  thole 
dillempers  which  the  want  of  extrcift 


fometimes  occafions,  (he  contrived  t» 
make  a  fwing  for  her  acrofs  the  room ; 
,t  her  to  pla>  at  battledore  and 
On  .'e.ock;  to  tofs  the  ball,  and  catch 
it  at  the  rebound  ;  and  fuch  1  ke  i  hildilh 
gambols,  which  both  delighted  her 
min  ',  and  kept  her  limbs  in  a  conti- 
nual motion. 

This  conduct,  and  this  regimen,  con- 
fta'itly  obferved,  maintained  my  virgin's 
purity  inviolate j  as  I  did  not  fad  to 
make  an  efTay  in  a  few  days  after  (he 
entered  into  her  thirteenth  year,  and  the 
fuccef>  of  my  endeavours  made  me  not 
regret  the  pains  I  had  been  at  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time. 

Now  it  runs  in  my  head  that  fome 
peo  ;le  will  not  crtdu  one  word  of  all 
this  •  for  as  there  are  many  who  believe 
too  much,  there  are  yet  many  more 
who  will  believe  nothing  at  all  but  wdiat 
their  own  (hallow  realbn  enables  them 
to  comprehend.  Well,  then,  let  them 
judge  as  they  think  fi' ;  let  them  puzzle 
their  wile  noddles  till  they  ache  ;  I  (hall 
fit  fnug  in  my  in vi Ability,  while  they 
lofe  half  the  pleaiure,  and,  it  may  be, 
all  the  improvement,  of  my  lucubra- 
tions. 

But  thofe  who  refolve  to  purine  me 
through  the  following  pages  with  an 
ingenuous  candour,  I  flatter  myfelf 
will  lofe  nothing  by  the  chace.  They 
will  find  me  in  various  places,  though 
not  in  lo  many  as  perhaps  ihey  may  ex- 
pect. They  would  in  vain  feek  me  at 
court  balls,  city  feaits,  the  halls  of 
juftice,  or  meetings  for  elections;  nor 
do  I  much  haunt  the  opera  or  play- 
houus.  Inline,  I  avoid  all  crowds,  all 
mixed  alfemblies,  except  the  mafquerade 
and  Venetian  balls.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  eftablifhed  church ;  but,  as  I  am 
not  afhamul  of  appearing  at  divine  wor- 
fhip,  never  put  on  my  Inviiible  Belt 
when  I  go  there.  I  revere  regal  au- 
thority, bt.t  leldom  vifit  the  cabinets  of 
princes;  becaufe  they  a>e  generally  fo 
filled  with  a  th  k  fog,  that  the  chryf- 
talline  texture  of  my  Tablets  could  not 
receive  what  was  laid  there  lb  as  to  be 
read  diftinctly :  nor  do  I  much  care  to 
venture  myfelf  among  their  minifters  of 
liate,  or  any  of  their  under  working 
tools ;  the  floors  of  their  rooms,  in 
which  their  cabals  are  held,  are  om-> 
pofed  of  fuch  flippery  materials,  that  the 
leaft  faux  pas  miglr  endanger  my  invi- 
fibility,  if  ;;ot  my  neck.  I  (houlu  be 
more  frequently  with  the  military  gen- 

tlemenj 
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tlemen,  but  that  they  ate  io  apt  to  draw 
their  (words  without  rccafion, that  while 
they  think  they  are  fencing  in  the  air, 
they  might  chance  to  cut  ny  belt  afun- 
der.  And  what  a  figure  I  fhould  make, 
xvhm  one  halt  of  me  was  discovered, 
and  the  other  was  concealed  !  I  will  not 
mention  the  confequence  inch  a  fight 
might  produce  in  fome  of  them. 

But  it  would  be  of  little  importance 
to  the  punlick  to  be  told  where  I  am  not, 
unlefs  they  alfo  know  where  I  am. 
H  ve  patience,  then,  good  people,  and 
you  (hall  be  fansfied. 

Sometimes  I  fiep  in  at  one  or  other  of 
thofe  gaming-houfes  which  are  above 
Jaw,  by  being  under  the  protection  of 
thegrct;  but  I  feldom  itay  long  in 
a  y  of  them,  as  I  can  lee  nothing  there 
but  what  I  have  fe*m  an  hundred  times 
before  in  thofe  letter  aflemblies  of  the 
fame  kind  that  have  been  fojuftlyput 
dowi   by  authority. 

So. retimes  I  peep  into  the  clofet  of 
an  antiquarian,  where  I  find  matter 
enough  t.  excite  both  my  pity  an-i  con- 
tempt. Wiia1  greater  inftance  can  we 
have  of  the  drpravity  i  f  human  nature, 
than  ina  rich  curmiHgeon,  who,  while 
he  grumbles  to  ailow  his  family  nee  f- 
fary  f>od,  chearfujly  ui  ties  his  bags, 
an  '  pours  out  fiity,  r,  it  may  be,  an 
hundred  guineas,  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
bit  of  old  copper;  only  becai.fe  a  fellow 
of  more  wit  than  hunefty  telis  him  it 
was  found  under  the  ruins  of  in  ancient 
wall,  where  it  had  been  buried  ever 
fince  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  or  Se- 
verus? 

Sometimes,  too,  I  amufe  myfelf  with 
turning  over  the  collection  of  a  viitupfoj 
wheie  I  am  always  filled  with  the  ut- 
moft  a^onifhment,  a<  finding  fums  fuf- 
ficient  to  endow  an  hofpital  lavifhed 
in  the  purchafe  of  wings  of  butterflies, 
the  (hells  ot  fifhes,  dried  reptiles,  the 
paw  of  fome  exotick  animal,  and  fuch 
like  baubles,  neither  pleafing  in  their 
profpect   nor  ufeful  in  teeir  natures. 

Sometime^  i  make  one  at  the  levee  of 
a  rich  heir,  juftai  rived  from  his  tra 
vels  to  the  poffeffion  of  an  overgrown 
eftate ;  where  I  cannot  help  trembling  for 
the  future  fate  of  the  poor  youth,  on  feeing 
him  befieged  with  a  crowd  cf  marriage- 
broker?,  pleafure-brokers,  exchange- 
brokers,  lawyers,  gamei'ers,  French 
taylors,  Drefden  milliners,  petitioning 
harlots,  cgngratulating  poets  ;  in  fine, 


with    (harpers,     flatterers,     and   fyco- 
phants,  of  every  kind. 

Sometimes  I  mingle  in  the  route  of  a 
woman  of  quality ;  fee  who  wins,  who 
lofes,  at  play;  and  in  what  manner  la- 
dies are  frequently  obliged  to  pay  their 
debts  of  honour. 

When  I  have  nothing  better  to  em 
ploy  my  time,  I  loiter  away  fome  hours 
in  St.  James's  Park,  Keniiivrton  Gar- 
dens; or  at  Vauxhali,  Ranelagh.  and 
Miry-le-bon;  and  am  often  wit  lefs  of 
fome  fcenes  exciting  prefent  mnth  and 
future  reflexion.  , 

But  mv  chief  delight  is  in  the  draw- 
ing-room of  fome  celebrated  toafts, 
whence  I  often  (teal  into  their  bed- 
chambers.— But  don't  be  frighted,  la- 
thes ;  1  never  carry  my  infpecbons  far- 
ther than  the  ruelle. 

Thefe  are  fome  few  particulars  of  the 
tour  I  have  made.  To  gi"e  the  whole 
detail  would  be  too  tedious.  I  (hall 
therefore  only  fay  that,  wherever  I  am 
found,  I  fliall  always  he  found  a  lover 
of  morality;  and  no  enemv  to  leligion, 
or  any  of  it's  worthy  profeffors,  of 
wnat  feci:  or  denomination  foever. 

And  now,  reader,  having  let  thee  into 
the  fecret  of  my  hhtory,  as  far  as  it  is 
convenient  fo.  me  to  reveal,  I  ihall 
leave  thee  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
tho:e  difcovenes  my  inviabiiity  enabled 
me  to  make. 


CHAP.    II. 

CONTAINS  SOME  PREMISES  VERY 
NECESSARY  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY 
EVERY  READER;  AND  ALSO  AW 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S 
FIRST  INVISIBLE  VISIT. 

T  was  in  the  beginning  of  that  fea- 
lbn  of  the  year  which  affords  moft 
food  for  an  enquiring  mind,  thai  I  had 
got  all  things  in  cider  to  fally  forth  on 
my  invifible  progreflions.  The  auguft 
reprefentalives  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  were  jult  ready  to  aif.mble  ;  the 
expounders  of  the  Law  were  hurrying  to 
Weftminrler  Hall,  and  thofe  oftheGof- 
pel  to  pay  their  compliments  at  St. 
James's.  The  (hips  of  war  were  moffly 
moored  ;  and  their  gallant  commanders 
had  quitted  the  rough,  athletick  toil,  for 
the  loft  charms  of  eafe  and  luxury. 
The  land-heroes,,  who,  having  no  em- 
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ployment  for  their  fwords,  had  paffed 
their  days  in  rural  fports,  now  hunted 
after  a  different  fort  of  game,  at  the  the- 
atres and  malquerades.  Frequent  con- 
futations were  held  at  the  toilets  of  the 
ladies,  on  ways  and  means  to  outfhine 
each  other  in  the  circ'e.  Former  amours 
were  now  revived,  and  even  new  ones 
every  day  commenced.  Madam  Intel- 
ligence, with  her  ihonfand  and  ten 
thoufand  emiffaries,  all  loaded  with  re- 
ports, fome  true,  fome  falfe,  flew  fwiftly 
through  each  quarter  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis ;  and  had  every  pore  of  every 
human  body  been  an  ear,  they  all  might 
have  been  fully  gratified. 

Befides  the  gratification  of  a  darling 
paflion,  I  had  another,  and  much  more 
juftifiable  reafun,  for  the  value  I  let 
upon  the  legacy  of  my  departed  friend; 
which  J6  this:  1  have  it  in  my  power  to 
pluck  off  the  mafkof  hypocrifyfrom  the 
fceming  faint ;  to  ex  pole  vice  and  folly 
in  all  their  various  modes  and  attitudes  ; 
to  ftrip  a  bad  action  of  all  the  fpecious 
pretences  made  to  conceal  or  palliaeit, 
and  /hew  it  in  it's  native  uglinefs.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  have  alfo  the  means  to 
refcue  injured  innocence  from  the  cruel 
attacks  begun  by  envy  and  fcandal,  and 
propagated  by  prejudice  and  ill-nature. 
In  fine,  I  am  enabled,  by  this  precious 
gift,  to  fet  both  things  and  perfons  in 
their  proper  colours  ;  and  not  in  fuch  as, 
either  through  malice  or  partial  favour, 
they  are  frequently  made  to  appear. 

I  mould  be  forry,  however,  if  any 
thing  I  have  laid  fhould  give  the  reader 
occaiion  to  imagine  I  am  going  to  pre- 
fent  him  with  a  book  of  fcardal :  no;- 
thefecrets  of  families,  and  characters  of 
perfons,  fhall  be  always  iacred  with  me. 
I  fhall  give  no  man  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  a  malicious  pleaiure  of  laugh- 
ing at  his  neighbour's  faults.  My  aim, 
in  this  work,  is  not  to  ridicule,  but  re- 
form. I  would  touch  the  hearts,  not 
call  a  blufh  upon  the  face.  And,  as 
few  people  have  errors  fo  peculiar  to 
themillves,  as  there  are  not  many  guilty 
of  the  like,  if  the  offender  keeps  his  own 
counted,  he  may  very  well  pifs  undif- 
tinguifhed  among  the  crowd  of  others 
equally  culpable. 

Verramond  is  juflly  accounted  one  of 
themoft  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the 
prefent  age.  The  gracefulnefs  of  his 
perfon,  the  engaging  manner  of  his  con- 
verfation,  his  fine  addrefs,  and  uncom- 
mon capacity,  make  his  company  de- 


fired  by  all  the  young  and  gay  part 
of  the  world  ;  as  his  great  learning, 
and  pei  feci  knowledgeof  men  and  things, 
render  him  the  oracle  of  the  more  grave 
and  ferious.  I  had  frequently  the  ho- 
nour of  meeting  him  at  feveral  places 
where  I  vifited,  and  found  nothing  in 
him  which  could  in  the  leaft  contradict 
thofe  high  ideas  fame  had  given  me  of 
him. 

It  was  therefore  natural  for  me  to  take 
the  advantage  of  my  gift  of  invifibility, 
in  order  to  view  this  great  perfon  in  his 
molt  retired  moments  ;  I  mean,  when 
he  was  alone,  and  diverted  of  all  thole 
modes  and  ceremonies  which  often  dif- 
guile  the  real  man,  and  fliew  him  to  the 
publick  far  differed  from  what  he  is. 

Accordingly,  the  fiift  vifit  I  made  in 
my  Belt  was  at  his  houfe.  I  flipped  in 
as  foon  as  I  faw  the  door  opened,  went 
up  flairs,  and  palled  through  feveral 
rooms,  till  I  came  to  that  where  he  was 
fit'ing.  I  found  him  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  on  which  he  fecmed  very  in- 
tent. I  doubted  not  but  it  was  a  treatife 
of  philofophy,  or  fome  other  piece  of 
learning  or  wit,  fuitable  to  the  capacity 
of  fo  great  a  genius  :  but  how  much 
was  I  furprized,  when,  looking  over 
his  fhoulder,  I  perceived  it  was  Hoyle's 
Method  of  Playing  the  Game  of  Whiftl 
He  appeared  more  than  ordinarily  taken 
up  with  cne  page,  for  he  read  it  over 
three  or  four  times;  then  ftarted  up  from 
his  chair,  and  throwing  the  book  from 
him  in  a  rage—'  Curie  on  this  fluff!* 
cried  he;  *  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to 
'  teach  a  man  how  to  undo  himfelf 
[  with  more  art.'  After  walking  for 
fome  minutes  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  room  with  a  difordered  motion, 
he  flung  himfelf  into  his  chair,  and  fell 
into  a  profound  reverie;  in  which  I 
know  not  how  long  he  might  have  con- 
tinued, if  he  had  not  been  rouzed  from 
it  by  the  approach  of  a  perfon  who  I 
prefently  f.und  was  his  fteward. 

Thebulinefs  on  which  this  man  came 
into  the  room  was  no  way  pleafing  to 
Verramond  ;  but  becaufe  I  would  avoid 
the  troublefome  repetitions  of  '  faid  he,' 
and  *  replied  he,'  and  *  refumed  the 
'  other,'  and  fuch-like  introductions  to 
every  fpecch,  I  (hall  prefent  all  thofe 
dialogues  which  aie  proper  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  publick,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  printed  copies  of  the- 
atrical performances. 

Steward.  My  lord,  the  feveral  tradef= 
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men  whom  yovir  lordfhip  ordered  to 
come  this  morning  are  below,  and  wait 
your  lordfhip's  commands. 

Verramond.  I  have  no  commands  for 
them  at  all;  lb  lend  them  away. 

Steward.  Shall  I  bid  them  attend 
your  lortlfliip  to-morrow? 

Verramond.  Aye,  to-morrow  fix 
months,  if  yon  will ;  for  I  mall  fcarce 
have  any  bufmefs  with  them  before. 

Steward.  My  lord,  I  told  them  they 
mould  all  be  paid  orF  this  morning. 
What  excufe  can  I  make  to  them  tor 
fuch  a  difappomtment  ? 

Verramond.  E'-n  what  you  will.  •  If 
you  can  invent  nothing  better,  you  may 
tell  them  that  you  lyed  when  you  made 
that  promife  in  my  name. 

Steward.  Your  lordfhip  knows  it 
was  bv  your  own  order  I  made  that  pro- 
mile  ;  and  that  yon  fent  me  into  the 
city  yefterday  for  money,  which.  I 
doubted  not  but  was  to  rmke  good  what 
I  had  told  them.  If  your  lord/hip 
pleafes  to  confider,  it  is  now  a  long 
time  fince  they  brought  in  their  biils, 
and  they  have  had  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tience. 

Verramond.  Rot  their  patience!  Do 
you  think  to  make  a  merit  to  me  of  their 
patience?  Go,  I  fay;  fend  them  away, 
and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  them. 

The  tone  in  which  Verramond  lit- 
tered thefe  words  was  lb  auftere,  that  the 
honeft  domeitick  had  not  courage  to 
reply,  but  left  the  room  immediately  ; 
probably  to  receive  no  Ibfter  treatment 
below,  from  thole  he  was  compelled  to 
difappoint,  than  he  had  juft  met  with 
above,  for  attempting  to  intercede  in 
their  behalf. 

Lord  Macro  was  prefenfly  after  in- 
troduced. The  late  fullennefs  of  Ver- 
ramond feemed  now  entirely  diflip-  d. 
Whatever  was  in  his  heart,  his  counte- 
nance wore  only  fmiles;  and  he  ran  to 
receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  all  the 
tell  i  monies  of  the  moft  perfect  fatis- 
fa&ion  :  and  yet,  as  \  fool)  found  by 
the  difcourfe  they  had  together,  this 
very  Macro,  the  night  before,  had  won 
of  him  at  play  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  the  fum  he  had  fee  apart  for 
the  payment  of  his  creditors.  Their 
converlation  turning  wholly  upon  gam- 
ing, a  fubjc£t  neither  entertaining  nor 
improving,  I  lhall  give  my  readers  no 
more  than  a  bare  fpeciraen  of  it. 


Lord  Macro.  My  dear  Verramond,  I 
could  not  be  eafy  till  I  law  you  this 
morning  :  I  thought  you  left  the  com- 
pany fomewhat  abruptly  laft  night,  a«d 
was  afraid  your  ill  luck  had  given  you 
fome chagrin.  ■ 

Verramond.  Not  in  the  leaft,  my  dear 
Macro.  I  never  think  any  thing  loft 
that  a  friend  gains.  But  I  remembered 
that  I  had  fome  letters  to  write;  other- 
wife (hould  have  ftaid  and  trutted  For- 
tune with  a  brace  or  two  of  hundreds 
farther. 

Lord  Macro.  As  it  is  an  honour  to 
get  the  better  of  your  lordfhip  in  any 
thing,  fo  it  will  be  no  difgrace  to  be 
overcome  by  a  perlbn  of  fuch  fuperior 
abilities  ;  therefore,  I  am  ready  to  give 
you  your  revenge  when  you  think  fit. 

Verramond.  Nay,  as  for  that,  Macro, 
it  mutt  be  confeffed  you  know  the  game 
better  than  I. 

Here  followed  a  long  fucceffion  of 
mutual  compliment?  on  each  other's 
Ikill  in  play;  of  which  growing  heartily 
tired,  I  was  beginning  to  think  er  hiv- 
ing the  place  ;  and  mould  have  done  fo,  , 
if  the  appearance  ot  ihe  iteward  a  fe- 
cond  time  had  not  made  me  expe6t  fome 
change  in  the  fcene.  Kis  errand,  and 
the  fuccefs  it  met  with,  will  not,  per- 
haps, appear  lb  extraordinary  to  thofe 
acquainted  with  the  modifh  way  of 
thinking,  as  it  then  did  tome. 

Steward.  Farmer  Hobfon  is  below, 
my  lord.  The  poor  man  has  rode  hard 
all  night,  on  purpofe  to  i\-ach  town  this 
morning,  and  lay  his  milera'le  condi- 
tion before  your  lordfhip. 

Verramo:id.  Pifh  !  what  have  I  to  do 
with  his  condition? 

Steward.  He  fays,  my  lord,  that  his 
crop  proved  lb  bad  laft  year,  that  he 
had  icarce  wherewith  to  flock  the 
ground  ;  that  Mr.  Hardmeat,  your 
lordfhip's  fteward  in  the  country,  is 
very  fenfible  of  his  misfortunes ;  yet, 
though  there  arc  but  five  quarters  clue, 
threatens  to  turn  him  out  of  the  farm 
next  week.  He  therefore  humbly  hopes 
your  lordfhip  will  take  companion  on 
him,  as  he  has  fix  fmall  children,  and 
his  wife  now  lying  in  of  the  feventh. 

Verramond.  What  bufmefs  have  fuch 
fellows  to  get  children?  Does  he  ex- 
pe£t  my  rent  fhall  go  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  brats  ? 

Steward.  He  begs  your  lordfhip  to 
B  confider 
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coniider  that,  for  hefe  eleven  years  he 
has  rented  the  farm,  he  has  always  paid 
your  lordlhip  honellly ;  and  does  net 
doubt,  through  Providence,  but  to  do 
fo  ftill,  if  y>ur  lordlhip  is  pleafed  to  have 
patience  till  next  harvelt  is  over,  and 
not  ruin  him  at  once. 

Verramotid,  Let  me  hear  no  nr-reof 
this  (luff!  I  leave  all  to  Mr.  Haid- 
rncit :  he  knows  what  he  lias  to  do  ;  and 
I /hall  give  myfelf  no  trouble  about  it. 

The  fteward,  with  whole  good-na- 
ture I  was  infinitely  charmed,  had  his 
mouth  open  to  urge  fomething  farther 
in  behalf  of  the  dilbeffed  farmer,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  fervant  that  inftant 
coming  in,  and  prefenting  a  letter  to 
Verramond  ;  who  then  bid  him  go 
d  iwn,  and  tell  the  unhappy  fupplipant 
he  might  return  heme,  for  there  was  no 
anfwer  lo  be  given  to  Ins  complain;-. 

Verramond  would  not  open  the  letter 
he  had  juft  received  tili  he  knew  who  lent 
it ;  but, on  his  footman's  informing  him 
it  came  from  Mr.  Gamble,  he  nattily 
broke  the  feal,  and  found  the  contents 
a*  follows — 

'     MY    E  V  B  R  -HONOUR  K  D    I.  0  R  r>, 

*  |  Happen  d  to  be  engaged  laft  night 
•*•   '  at  a  hoi  fe  where  the  cflnftable, 

'  with  his  poffe,  made   a  forcible  en- 

*  trance,  demolished  our  tables,  put 
'  nsoft  of  th'e   company  te  flight,  and 

*  feized  the  reft.  I  was  unluckily  one 
'  of  the  laft  clafs  5  and  committed  to 
'  durance  vile,  as  Hudibras  fays,  as 
'  your    lord/hip   will   perceive    by  the 

*  date  hereof. 

'  A  perfon  here  has  undertaken,  for  a 

*  fee  of  five  guineas,  to  procure  my  im- 
'  mediate  difcharge;  and  1  do  not 
'   doubt,  by  the  method  he  propofes,  but 

*  he  is  able  to  do  it.      1  am   not,   how- 

*  ever,  at  prefent,  mailer  of  as  many 
'  fliiilings:    nor  can    any  wA  raife  the 

*  money    he   demands;     having  been 

*  obliged,  the  day  before  this  accident 
'  b  f :  I  me,  to  leave  my  watch,  linen, 
'  r.n  I  ippa  i  I,  at  Mr.  Grub's,   in 

*  tnift  for  a  fmali  fum  required  of  me 
'  by  the  pa rifh- officers,  on  account  of  a 
'  I)  iftard  child,  which  a  wench  of  the 
'  town  has  done  me  the  honour  to  fwcar 

*  I  am  the  father  of. 

*.  '  All  my  hopes,  therefore,  of  get- 
'  ting  out  of  limbo,  are  in  your  lord- 
'  fliip's  generality  ;  which  if  you  voocb- 

*  fui'c  to  grant  me  this  one  mote  proof 


'  of,  I  fhall,  if  poflible,  be  more  than 

'  ever,  with  the    moll   profound  duty, 
'  dear  patron,  your  devoted  vaflal, 

'  Richard  Gamble. 

'    BRIDEWELL. 

'  P.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  acquaint 
'  your  lord fhip,  that  I  (hall  have  need 
'  of  more  than  the  above-mentioned 
'  fum,  for  difcharging  the  fees  of  this 
'  curled  hole;  without  the  payment 
'  of  which  I  cannot  be  releafed.1 

Verramond  hefifated  rota  moment  to 
comply  with  this  requeft,  nor  even  / 
whether  lie  mould  exceed  what  was  de- 
(ired  of  him  :  he  drew  out  his  purfe, 
put  ten  guineas  into  the  footman's 
hands,  and  ordered  him  to  run  directly 
to  Bridewell.  '  Carry  that  money  to 
'  Mr.  Gamble,  with  his  compliments ; 
•  and  let  him  know  he  mould  be  glad 
'  to  fee  him,  as  icon  as  he  has  recovered 
'   his  liberty.' 

Who  will  fay  now  that  Verramond  is 
not  liberal  ?  But,  alas!  how  ill-placed 
an  361  of  benevolence  was  thi>  ?  Was  it 
not  rather  caprice  than  true  charity, 
which  induced  him  to  beftow  this  mo- 
ney to  lave  a  common  ftniper  fiom  the 
punifhment  he  juitly  merited  ;  yet,  at 
the  fame  time,  refuie  to  an  honeft,  in- 
duftrious  tenant,  a  final  1  refpite  of  pay- 
ment, though  to  preferve  him  and  his 
poor  family  from  deftruction  ?  But 
Gamble  was  a  neceffary perfon  at  a  gam- 
ing-table 5  he  was  of  importance  to  his 
pleafure  that  ways  and  the  farmer  be- 
ing only  regarded  for  the  rent  he  paid, 
when  deficient  in  that,  muff,  be  thrown 
cut  like  a  piece  of  ufelefs  lumber,  and 
his  place  occupied  by  f  me  one  who 
prom i fed  to  be  of  greater  utility. 

Yet  do  I  not  think  fuch  a  conduct  is 
always  to  beafcribed  to  the  fault  of  na- 
ture. Verramond  has  certainly  the 
feeds  of  virtue  and  honour  in  his  foul  j 
but  they  are  fuftocated  and  choaked  up 
by  his  immoderate  love  of  play.  Strange 
is  it,  that  a  man,  capable  of  thinking  fo 
juftly,  will  not  be  at  the  pains  ofthink- 
ing  at  all,  but  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  fway- 
ed,  by  a  darling  propenfity,  to  actions 
which,  if  he  once  reflected  upon,  he 
would  be  fo  far  from  perpetrating,  thar 
he  would  defpifethe  very  temptation  of 
being  guilty  of! 

CHAP. 
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II 


CH  A  P.     III. 

PRESENTS  THE  READER  WITH 
SOME  TASSAOFS  WHICH  CANNOT 
FAIL  OF  ENTERTAINING  THOSE 
NOT  INTERESTED  IN  THEM,  AND 
MAY  BE  OF  SERVICE  TO  THOSE 
WHO  ARE. 

AMONG  the  numerous  troops  of 
British  toads,  there  are  few  who 
fhine  with  more  diftinguifhed  luftre,  in 
all  publick  places,  than  the  beautiful 
Marcella.  Befides  an  exact  fymmetry 
of  features,  a  moll  delicate  complexion, 
and  a  fine-turned  feape,  there  is  fome- 
thing  peculiarly  enchanting  in  her  air 
and  mien.  I  never  Ice  her,  without 
being  reminded  of  the  celebrated  de- 
fcription  Milton  gives  of  Eve  in  her 
ftate  of  innocence — 

«  Grace  was  in  all  her  fteps,  heav'n  in  her 

*  In  ev'ry  gefhire  dignity  and  love.* 

She  was  married  very  young  to  Cela- 
don ;  and  though  neither  of  their  hearts 
had  been  confulted  in  the  match,  yet 
they  had  the  reputation  of  living  well  to- 
o-ether.  The/  behaved  to  each  other 
with  the  greateft  complaifance  in  pub- 
lick;  and"  if  any  caufe  of  difcontent 
ever  happened  between  them,  both  had 
the  difcietion  tokeep  it  extremely  private, 

I  could  not,  therefore,  expect  to 
make  any  extraordinary  difcoveries  in 
this  family.  The  door,  however,  hap- 
pening to  be  open  one  day  as  I  palled  by, 
I  ftepped  in  without  any  previous  de- 
fign  ;  and,  now  I  did  fo,  was  rather  ex- 
cited by  curiofity  of  feeing  fume  fine 
pictures,  which  I  had  been  told  were  in 
thehoufe,  than  of  prying  into  the  beha- 
viour of  the  owners. 

But  it  frequently  falls  out,  that  what 
we  lead  feek  we  molt  eafily  find  ;  and 
thofe  things  we  imagine  farlheft  from 
us,  are  in  eifecTt  the  neareft.  In  paffing 
through  the  feveral  rooms  in  this  hcufe, 
I  faw  Marcella  writing  in  her  clofet ; 
and  never  was  I  fo  mush  amaxed  as 
Bow,  to  find  fo  fair  a  form  harbour  a 
mind  capab.e  of  dictating  thefe  lines — 

'  TO  FILLAMOUR. 

*     PEARESTOF    YOUR    SEX, 

4  q'HANKS  to  the  powers  of  love 

-*-     '   and   liberty,  that   hated  bar  to 

*  all   my   happinefs   is   removed  for  a 


'  fliort  time  !     Celadon  is  gone  upon  a 

*  party  of  pleafure,  and  this  night  is 
1  entirely  my  own.  If,  therefore,  no 
'  more  agreeable  engagement  detains 
'  you,  come  here  between  the  hours  of 
«  twelve  and  one.  1  (hail  take  care  to 
'  fend  all  the  family  to  bed,  except  the 
'  faithful  Rachel ;  who  (hail  attend  to 
'  admit  you,  on    your  giving  a  gentle 

*  rap  again  ft  the  (butter  of  the  parlour- 
'  window  next  the  door.  Let  me  know 
'  by  the  beaier  whether  I  may  expect 
'  you  ;  though  it  is  a  bielTmg  I  fcarce 
'  doubt  of,  if  any  of  that  affection  be 

*  fincere,  as  you  have  often  vowed  to 
'  the  believing  and  pafiionate 

*  Marcella.' 

Having  fealed  this  billet,  (he  called 
her  chambermaid,  and  ordered  her  to 
fend  it,  as  directed,  by  a  trufty  porter; 
thin  threw  lierfelf  upon  a  couch,  took 
the  novel  of  Sylvia  and  Philander,  read 
a  little  in  it,  fighed,  and  feemed  all  dil- 
folvcd  in  the  moll  tender  languifliment ; 
when  her  emiflary  returned,  and  brought 
this  anfwerto  herfummons— 

*  TO  THE  CHARMING   MARCELLA. 


4     DEAR    ANCEL, 


a 
ave 


'  T  Am   at  prefent  furrounded  with 
-*-  '  great  deal  of  company,  and  ha' 

'  no  opportunity  to   thank  as  I  would 

'  the  kindnefs  of  yours.     1   can  only 

'  fay,  that  nothing  lhall  keep  me  from 

•  flying  to  my  adorable  Marcella  at  the 
'  appointed  hour:  till  then,  adieu.  Be 
'  allured  that  I   am    always,  with   the 

*  utmolt  ardency,  your  devoted  vaflal, 

'  FlLLAMOUR.' 


The  fair  libertine  row  expreffsd  the 
higheft    fatisfaftion,    and    immediately 

fcil  into  difcourfe  with  her  confidante, 
Rachel,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  this  nocturnal  gneft  fhoukl  he 
concealed,  and  how  neither  his  enti. 
nor  his  exit  be  difcovered,  or  even  fu- 
fpe£te;,  by  any  of  the  family. 

I  had  no  curiofity  to  know  any  thing 
farther  of  this  affair,  fo  took  the  fir  ft 
opportunity  of  leaving  the  houie  ;  ex- 
tremely troubled  in  my  mind  that  a  wo- 
man, whofe  beauty  had  fo  much  at- 
tracted my  refpect,  mould  prove  herielf 
fc  unworthy  of  it  by  her  conduct. 

B  a  <  With 
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*  With  what  boldnefs,'  laid  I  within 
myfelf,  '  does  the   lovely  wanton  run 

*  headlong    to    her    ruin;    fearlefs   of 
'  guilt,  and  of*  the  punifhment  which, 

*  one  time  or  other,  mult  be  the  un- 
'  failing  confequence  ! 

"  As  if  that  faukkfs  farm  could  act  no 

«'  crime, 
"  But  Heaven,  on  looking  on  it,  mud  for- 

«<  give  1" 

T  went  home,  and  got  my  Tablets 
cleared  from  the  impure  contents  of  the 
above-recited  epiftles.  I  wifhed,  in- 
deed, to  think  no  more  of  this  transac- 
tion; and,  to  feci  nd  my  endeavours 
that  way,  towards  evening  (allied  out 
(i,  equipped  in  my  Invifible  Belt, 
like  a  true  knight-errant,  in  fearcb  of 
Inch  adventures  as  chance  (hould  pre- 
l'ent  me  with. 

I  went  to  the  houfe  of  an  elderly  lady, 
with  whom  I  formerly  had  been  ac- 
quainted. She  was  at  that  time  looked 
upon  as  a  pattern  of  piety  and  prudence: 
fathers,  hufbands,  brothers,  ail  who 
had  any  concern  for  the  virtue  and  re- 
putation of  the  female  part  of  their  fa- 
mily, recommended  her  example  for 
their  imitation  ;  but,  at  laft,  after  a  long 
feries  of  them<  it  laudable  and  becoming 
aclicns,  (lie  at  once  degenerated  into 
the  very  reverfe  of  what  (he  had  been  ; 
fell  into  all  the  fafliionable  follies  of  the 
times,  at  an  age  when  others  arc  begin- 
ning to  grow  weary  of  them,  and  com- 
menced a  coquette  at  fifty-five. 

I  had  been  told  fiich  things,  in  rela- 
tion :o  her  cor, duel,  as  feemed  to  me  too 
unaccountable  to  be  believed;  and  was 
extremely  forry  to  rind,  in  the  vilit  I 
now  made  her,  all  thole  reports  con- 
firmed by  the  teftimony  of  my  own 
fenfes. 

This  lady,  whom  I  (hall  diftiflguifli 
"by  the  name  of  Lamia,  fets  an  h  gh  value 
upon  berf  If  foi  her  great  (killat  picquet. 
Sht  challenged  Grizelda,  another  anti- 
quated belle,  who  alio  pretends  to  be  an 
adept  in  that  fcience,  to  play  with  her 
for  an  hundred  guineaSvthe  firft  four 
games  in  fix.  The  qther  loved  money; 
and,  not  doubting  (h<  .1  •  I  come  off 
conqueror,  readily  embrai  :d  the  pro- 
pofal;  and  the  night  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  for  the  dccifion  of  tins  event, 
bappene    u  be  thai  in  which  I  went. 

Grizelda  came  to  the  door  juft  as  I 
did  ;  fo  I  flipped  in  behind,  and  fol- 
lowed her  up  (lairs;  where  (lie  was  re- 
ceived by  Lamia  with  the  gieateft  po« 


litenefs  and  (hew  of  affection.  The 
card-table  was  called  for,  and  the  la- 
dies fat  opnolite  to  each  other.  I  placed 
myielf  at  the  end  of  the  table,  that,  be- 
in'-  between  them,  I  mis;ht  have  the 
beuer  opportunity  of  obferving  what 
both  did.  They  were  now  very  feri- 
ous,  and  attentive  to  the  bufmefs  they 
were  upon  :  played,  or  rather  cheated, 
each  other  with  great  caution;  for  I 
foon  perceived  that  it  was  in  this  latter' 
part  of  the  ait  of  gaming  that  the  excel- 
lence of  either  chiefly  confilted. 

For  a  time,  each  was  fo  taken  up 
with  her  own  petites  fourberies,  as  not 
to  have  leifure  to  obferve  thofe  practifed 
by  her  adverfary.  At  laft,  however. 
Lamia  having  re-taken  in  acard  ihehad 
laid  out,  Grizelda  perceived  it,  and  ac- 
cufedher  of  the  change.  Rage  anddif- 
dain,  on  finding  herfeif  detected,  made 
the  cheeks  of  the  other  glow  with  a 
deeper  fcarlet  than  the  carmine  had 
given  them;  and  her  eyes,  even  in  de- 
i'pight  of  age,  fparkle  with  fires  which 
love  and  youth  had  never  power  to  fill 
them  with.  The  other  was  no  lefs  en- 
flamed. — But  their  refentment  wiil  bed 
be  lliewn  in  the  expreffions  made  ufe  of 
by  themfelves. 

Lamia.  I  am  furp'ized  you  can  fufpeft 
me  guilty  of  fo  mean  a  thing  as  cheating 
at  cards.  Sure  you  cannot  think  lva- 
lue the  trifle  we  are  playing  for!  What 
is  an  hundred  guineas  to  me  ?  I  re- 
gard an  hundred  no  more  than  a  pinch 
of  (huff. 

Grizelda.  Madam,  I  value  an  hun- 
dred guineas  as  little  as  yourlelf ;  but  I 
bate  to  be  impofed  upon. 

Lamia.  What  do  you  mean,  Ma- 
dam ?  Do  you  fay  I  have  impofed  upon 
you  ? 

Grizelda.  I  fay  vou  would  have  done 
it,  Madam,  if  my  <  yes  had  not  been 
quicker  than  your  hands. 

Lamia.  Madam,!  fcorn  your  words' 
and  if  you  were  not  in  my  houfe,  (hould 
tell  yen  that  you  lyed. 

a.  And  if  it  were  not  in  re- 
fpecl  to  your  age,  Madam,  I  (hould 
tell  vou  that  you  were  a  b3le  woman, 
and  hail  invited  me  hither  only  to  cheat 
me  of  my  money. 

Lamia.  My  age  '.—good  lack,  my  ^ 
age! — I  leave  the  world  to  judge  which 
of  us  two  looks  the  oldeft.  I  be£,  Ma- 
dam, you  will  not  deceive  yourfelf.  It 
is  not  your  long  falfe  locks,  banging 
dangling  on  each  fide  your  face,  that 
hide  the  wrinkles  of  it. 

Grizelda, 


y?    .  /'srs'f-As  .t/f/. 


'/%*'/*>/'/.  Tt&j/Si.. 
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Grizelda.  I  wear  no  plumpers,  Ma- 
dam !  Do  you  not  remember,  when  one 
of  yours  dropped  out  of  your  mouth  at 
Lady  Betty's  drawing-room,  how  all 
the  company  were  frighted  at  you,  and 
cried  out  you  had  loit  half  your  face? 

I  ftarted  011  hearing  this  reproach  of 
Grizelda,  being,  at  that  time,  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  it ; 
but,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  great 
many  of  my  readers  maybe  as  ignorant 
jr.  this  point  as  myfelf  then  was,  I  fhall 
explain  it,  by  giving  a  direction  of  the 
tile  and  preparation  of  plumpers,  as  I 
have  lince  received  it  from  the  waiting- 
maid  of  a  woman  of  condition. 

A      SURE      WAY      TO       HELP      LANK 
CHEEKS. 

Take  a  piece  of  the  fined,  cleaned 
fponge  you  can  get.  Cut  out  of  it  two 
fmail  holders,  and  place  them  between 
your  cheeks  and  teeth,  if  you  have  any; 
if  not,  the  gums  will  ferve  to  keep 
them  up.  On  taking  them  out  of  your 
mouth,  going  to  bed,  throw  them  inio 
a  tea-cup  of  rofe  or  orange-flower  wa- 
ter, and  let  them  ibak  all  night  :  this 
will  not  only  cleanfe  them  from  what- 
ever impurites  they  may  have  happened 
to  have  received,  but  will  alio  give  a 
delectable  flavour  to  the  breath, — Pro- 
batum  ejl. 

Thefe  ladies  purfued  their  mutual  al- 
tercations for  a  confiderahle  time,  in  a 
fafhion  which  the  intelligent  reader  may 
eafily  conceive  by  the  f ample  I  have 
given.  I  (hall  therefore  only  fay  that, 
after  having  charged  each  other  with  all 
the  vices  and  foibles  that  either  of  them 
could  think  of,  they  at  lait  quarrel ied 
themfelves  into  a  reconciliation,  begged 
each  other's  pardon,  and  went  to  play  a 
fecond  time:  then  fell  out  again;  and 
provocations  on  both  fides  being  re- 
newed, and  reproaches  ltiil  growing 
more  piquant,  Lamia  tore  the  cards, 
and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  Grizelda 
called  for  her  chair,  and  left  the  houfe  in 
a  great  fury.  I  gladly  followed  her 
out,  being  heartily  fick  of  what  I  had 
feen  between  thefe  fair,  or  rather  unfair 
antagonifts;  but  had  no  opportunity  of 
getting  away  before,  as  the  door  had 
never  once  been  opened. 

It  was  now  near  two  hours  pad  mid- 
night; and  I  found  morefatisfactionin  the 
thoughts  of  going  to  my  repofe,  than  in, 


thofe  difcoveries  my  invifihility  had  en- 
tertained me  with.  I  was  making  all 
the  fpeed  I  could  to  my  apartment  for 
that  purpofe,  but  fate  decreed  it  other- 
wife,  and  had  contrived  an  accident 
which  renewed  all  my  former  curiofity. 
In  my  way  home  I  palled  through  the 
ftreet  where  Marcella  lived;  and  the 
fight  of  her  houfe  bringing  frefh  into  my 
nv'nd  what  the  morning  had  prefen.ted, 
I  could  not  keep  myfelf  from  flopping 
fhort,  to  make  reflections  on  the  conduct 
of  that  fair  fallen  angel.    '  She  is  doubt- 

*  lefs  by  this  time  in  the  arms  of  her 
'  beloved  Fillamour,'  faid  I  to  myfelf; 

•  and,  while  revelling  in  the  pleafures  of 
'  a  lcofe  inclination,  forfeits  all  fenfe  of 
'  honour,  duty,   fame,  and    even  what 

♦  i«  owing  to  the  merit  of  thofe  charms 
'  nature  has  endowed  her  with;  and 
'  oh!  ftrange  paradox  of  a  vicious  flame! 
'  renders  herfclf  cheap  ar.d  contemptible 
1  in  the  eyes  of  the  very  man  whofe 
'  efteem  /lie  mod  wilhes  to  preferve!' 

How  long  I  fhould  have  remained  in 
this  reverie  I  know  not,  but  I  was  rouzed 
from  it  by  the  fudden  appearance  of 
Celadon,  who,  with  a  light  carried  be-» 
fore  him,  came  hadily  down  the  dreet, 
and  knocked  at  his  own  door.  To  fee  him 
return  at  a  time  when  I  knew  he  was  fo 
little  expected,  made  me  not  doubt  but 
that  he  had  received  fome  information 
of  the  injury  done  him,  and  came  in 
order  to  detect  and  revenge  himfelfon 
the  guilty  pair.  I  trembled  for  poor 
Marcella;  but  what  grounds  I  had  to  do 
fo,  as  well  as  the  event  of  this  night's 
tranfaction,  mult  be  left  to  the  next 
chapter. 


CHAP.    IV. 

CONCLUDES  AN  ADVENTURE  OF  A 
VFR.Y  SINGULAR  NATURE  IN  IT'S 
CONSEQUENCES. 

THE  anxiety  I  was  under  to  know 
what  would  become  of  poor  Mar- 
cella, immediately  determined  me  to  fol- 
low her  hulband  into  the  houie.  A  man- 
fervant  not  having  obeyed  his  lady's 
commands  in  going  to  bed,  having  fome- 
thing  or  other  wherewith  to  employ  him- 
felf  in  his  own  room,  on  hearing  fome- 
body  at  the  door,  looked  through  the 
window,  and  perceiving  it  was  hismaf- 
ter,  flew  down  dairs,  and  gave  him  en- 
trance on  the  fir  It  knock. 

Rachel, 
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R.ichd,  who  had  been  pofted  centinel 
in  a  bade- parlour,  in  older  to  watch  the 
fcr?ak  of  day,  and  conduct  Flllamaur 
oat  ofthe  houle  before  any  of  the  family 
■  ilirring,  now  came  running  out  on 
bearing  the  flxeet-door  opened  5  but, 
fcarce  could  an  apparition  have  fpread  a 
1  greater  terror  through  her  whole  frame 
than  did  the  fight  of  Celadon  at  this 
juncture. 

Rachel.  Lord,  Sir,  who  could  have 
thought  your  honour  would  have  come 
home  to-night  J 

Celadon.  I  did  not  defign  it,  indeed; 
but,  is  it  Co  ftrange  a  thing  that  a  man 
ftould  change  his  mind? 

In  fpeaking  this   he  was  pa  fling  on, 

(he  threw  herfelf  between  him  and 

.the  foot  of  the  flairs,  and  catching  faft 

hold  of  the  fleevc  of  his  coal ,  prevented 

him  from  going  up,  with  thefe  words  : 

Rachel.  Oh,  dear  Sir!  1  beg  you  will 
not  difrurb  my  lady;  (he  is  gone  to  bed 
very  much  difcompofed:  pray  be  f<>  good 
as  to  ftep  into  the  parlour;  there  is  a 
good  tire,  and  I  will  go  and  lee  if  fiie 
is  awake,  and  tell  her  you  are  here. 

Celadon.  My  wife  ill !  What  is  the 
matter  with  her  ? 

Rachel.  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  but  (he 

was  i'eized  with  a  fort  of  a I  can't 

tell  the  name  of  it,  indeed  not  I;  but  I 
believe  it  was  fomething  like  a  fit;  and 
i'o,  Sir,  (he  went  to  bed;  but  I  will  go 
and  let  her  know  you  are  come. 

Celadon.  No,  no,  ihe  may  be  3ilecp, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  wake  hen  there* 
fore  I'll  take  your  advice,  Mis.  Rachel, 
and  fit  a  little  in  the  parlour. — Tom,  do 
you  go  to  bed,  I  (hall  nor  want  any  thing 
to-night. 

The  fellow  did  as  he  was  commanded ; 
aad  I  could  eafify  perceive,  by  Rachel's 
countenance,  '.hit  (he  was  upon  the  wing 
to  begone  too,  impatient,  1  fuppofe,  to 
t  what  had  hapi  ened, 
and  affilt  her  in  contriving  fome  means 
for  concealing  her  gallant:  but  what. 
evei  her  thoughts  were,  Celadon  had 
thai  moment  got  fomething  in  his  head 
which  efftcTually  prevented  any  fcheTrne;s 
(he  miedit  olherwife  have  laid  tor  fecur- 
ino-th<  honourofhei  lady.  Tom  w;  ,,  > 
nc  than  Celadon  took  hold  of 
both  her  hands,  and  drew  her  gently  into 
the  parlour,  with  the  e    <  1  ids— 

Celadon.  Come,  Mis.   Rachel,  if    I 

am  fo  c<  mplaifant  to  my  wife*s  dif  1  I  1 

as  lo  ig  to  bid  to 'u  1, 1  th  nk 

:ry  well  be  allowed  the  ple.afure 


of  your  company,  by  way  of  confola- 
tion. 

Rachel.  Oh,  dear  S'r!  what  pleafurc 
c  in  you  find  in  the  company  of  fuch  a 
one  as  I? 

Celadon.    As  much  as  I  can  wifn. 

Come,  fitdown;  nay, you  (hallfit  by  me; 

now  we  are  alone,  there  is  no  occaiion  for 

all  this  drftance  between  us.     I  have  a 

great  deal  to  fay  to  you;  nothing,   fure, 

'  ver  (b  lucky  as   my  coming  home 

ight!  I  like   you,   I  love  you,   and 

longed,  almoft  everlince  you  came 

into  the  family,  for   an  opportunity   to 

tell  you  fc. 

Rachel.  Lord,  Sir,  how  ftrangely  you 
talk  to  one  !  I  wilh  your  honour  would 
let  me  go  up  (lairs,  to  fee  how  my  lady 
does. 

Celadon.  No,  indeed,  I  fhali  not  furfer 
you  to   run  away,  and  leave  me  alone 
here;  if  my  wife  wants  any  thing  ihs 
ring  her  bell.     Come,  none  of  this 
coynefs;  letma  tell  you,  child,  too  much 
ve  in  private  with  a  man  who  loves 
you,  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  make 
ortune,  is  as  unbecoming  as  too 
much  familiarity  would  be  in  publick. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  whatever  fa- 
vours you  bellow  en  me  (hall  be  returned 
w  itho  hers  no  lei's  agreeable  to  yourielf. 
very  well  how  a  perfon  of  my 
ftatii  ;;    to  behave  towards  one  of 

".1    thefe  cafes,  and  (hall  act  ac- 
1  y . 
R  .chel  made  no  reply  to  all  this,  but 
■  :i  her  head,  and  looked  ex- 
filiy.     Celadon,  interpreting  her 
filence  as  a  h.  It'  content  to  his  defires, 
b     tn'nowtoadd  kifles  and  embraces  to 
hisfblicitations:  the  warmth  with  which  ' 
he  prefled  her,  foon  wrought  the  effeft 
it  was  intended  for;  though  I  eafily per- 
ceived the  moil  prevailing  argument  he 
made  ule  of  was  taking  out  his  puiTe,  and 
pouring  twenty  guineas  into   her  lap. 
The  tranfport  which  fparkled  in  the  eyes 
of  this  mercenary  creatine,  on  behold- 
ing  the   glittering   bait,    put   me   im- 
mediately in  mind  of  what  Mr.  Dryden 
makes  Jupiter  lay  in  his  play  of  Amphy- 
trion — 

<  When  I  mnde 
'  Trfis  gold,  I  made  a  greare  god  than  Jove, 

1   And  gave  my  own  omnipotence  away.' 

But  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
rl,  fuch  as  this  Rachel,    fhoul  1  fall 
ite  before  that  reigning  idol  of  th 

worl  !e 
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World,  who  has  for  it's  votaries  not  only- 
men  of  the  greater!  parts  and  abilities, 
but  alio  too  many  among  thofe  who 
make  the  highelt  profefiions  of  honour, 
probity,  and  virtue;  nay,  I  am  forry  to 
fay,  ot  religion  :  daily  experience,  how- 
ever, and  a  very  fmall  observation  of  ihc 
corruption  of  the  prei'ent  age,  evinces 
this  melancholy  truth. 

Si;  findings  icene  was  likely  toenfue, 
which  it  was  not  agreeable  to  my  incli- 
nation, or  any  way  proper  that  I  (liould 
be  witnefs  of,  I  withdrew  into  an  ad- 
jacent  parlour,  where  (blitude,  darknef*, 
and  the  profound  filence  of  every  tiling 
about  me,  contributed  to  promote  the 
molt  folemn  meditations.  I  reflected  on 
the  extreme  tolly,  as  well  as  wicked- 
nefs,  of  giving  way  to  an  inordinate  gra- 
tification of  the  fenfes,  and  the  certain 
danger,  and  almoll  certain  infamy, 
which  attends  the  doing  fo.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  feveral  paffages  and  accidents  re- 
lating to  many  of  my  acquaintance  oc- 
curred trefh  to  mv  mind:  and  when  I 
remembered  how  lbme,  who  had  been 
endowed  by  Heaven  and  Fortune  with 
every  requilite,  excepting  virtue,  tocom- 
pleat  their  happinefs,  yet  by  the  want  of 
that  alone  iiad  expofed  thernfelves  to  a 
condition  the  moll  abject  and  contemp- 
tible to  which  a  reafonable  being  can 
poffibly  be  reduced,  I  could  not  forbear 
ciyingout  with  the  inimitable  Cowley — 

'  All  this  world's  noife  appears  fo  me 
«  But  as  a  dull,  ill-adtcd  comedy.' 

While  I  was  thus  ruminating,  and 
wondering  within  myfelf  what  would  be 
the  confeqnence  of  this  night's  tranlac- 
tion,  I  perceived  through  the  crevices 
ct  the  window-rtiutters,  that  the  day  be- 
gan to  break,  and  prefently  after  heard 
a  certain  milling  upon  the  (talis:  it  was 
occafioned  by  Marrella  and  Fillamour, 
who,  on  finding  Raclul  did  not  come 
up  as  they  expected,  and  the  light  was 
pretty  far  advancing,  were  creeping  foftly 
down.  The  noife  Marcella  made  in  un- 
fa Ilening  the  chain  that  went  acrofs  the 
ftreet-door,  waked  Celadon  and  Rachel, 
who  it  Hems  had  both  fallen  afleep:  the 
former,  on  hearing  the  noife,  was  running 
out  of  the  parlour,  to  fee  what  was  the 
matter;  but  Rachel  prevented  him,  by 
laying,  flie  was  lure  it  was  only  one  of 
the  footmen,  who  went  out  more  early 
than  ordinary  to  the  liable.  This  excufe 


might  have  folvcd  all,  if  Marcella  ber- 
felf  had  not  unluckily  been  her  own  be- 
trayer. That  lady,  incenfed  beyond 
meafure,  pullud  open  the  door  of  the 
room  where  Rachel  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend, beginning  to  upbraid  before  die 
law  her. 

Marcella.  So,  minx,  you  have  ferved 
me  finely;  it  is  almoit  broad  day.  1  have 
knocked  the  heel  of  my  (hoe  almort  off, 
for  I  would  not  ring  for  fear  of  alarm  - 
ing  the  family.  I  fuppofe  you  have  been 
aileep:  this  it  is  to  place  any  dependance 
on  Servants. 

Celadon,  on  hearing  his  wife's  voice 
before  fne  entered,  had  iteppe.l  behind 
a  fcreen,  either  fufpe&ing  fomething  of 
the  truth,  or  becaufe  he  was  unwilling 
to  he  furprized  with  Rachel  at  thathourj 
and   Rachel.,    doubly    confounded   be- 
tween  her    lady's   ieproaches   and    the 
knowledge  who  was  witnefs  of  them, 
was  utterly  unable  to  (peak  one 
word  for  forne  time,  but  (hcok  her  head, 
:e  :,    and    pointed     to    the   fcreea, 
thinking,  by   thole  fignificant  geftures, 
to    prevent  Marcella  from   faying  any 
fartherj  till  finding  (he  was  again 
ng  her  mouth,  (lie  recovered  her- 
i'elf  enough  to  cry  out— 

:hel.  Loid,  Madam,  do  not  (land 
talking  here;  you  will  certainly  get  cold, 
and  make  yourfelf  worle;  confider  you 
are  halt  naked;  pray  goto  bed  again. 

Marcella.  What  does  the  wench 
me  in?  but  I  fuppofe  you  have  been  at 
the  ratifia  bottle,  and  ihipified  yourfelf, 
according  to  cuitom.  Well,  'tis  your 
own  lofs;  for  I  dare.fwear  Fillamour 
would  have  given  you  no  lefs  a  preient 
than  five  guineas  for  your  diligence,  if 
ycu  had  come  up  as  you  ought  to  have 
done:  'tis  now  quite  light  in  the  (Ireet, 
and  a  thoufand  to  one  but  Come  of  the 
neighbours  may  have  feen  him  go  out. 

Celadon  cowing  forward.  So,  Madam, 
I  find  you  have  been  diverting  yourfelf, 
and  Fillamour  is  the  man  to  whom  I  am 
obliged  for  giving  you  confolation  in 
mv  abfence. 

That  perfon  mud  know  very  little  of 
nature,  who  does  not  «.alily  conceive 
what  Marcella  felt  in  fo  (hocking  a  junc- 
ture; furprize,  mame,  and  vexation  for 
having  thus  foolifhly  expofed  her  guilt, 
quite  overwhelmed  her  heart;  (he  gave 
a  great  (hriek,  and  funk,  half-fainting, 
into  a  chair.  Rachel  ran  to  her  aflift- 
ance,  and  at  the  Came  time  willing  to 

retrieve* 
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retrieve,  if  poflfihle,  told  Celadon  that  lie 
mult  not  take  any  notice  of  her  lady's 
words ;  that  (he  went  very  ill  to  bed ;  that 
Ihe  was  delirious,  and  knew  not  what 
fhe  faid.  This,  however,  had  no  effeft 
upon  him ;  he  was  tco  well  convinced  of 
the  injurv  that  had  been  done  him,  and 
loaded  his  tranfgrelTmg  wife  with  every 
invective  that  a  hufband,  in  his  circum- 
ftanees,  could  invent. 

But  certainly  it  is  impoffible  for  any 
woman  to  behave  with  greater  courage 
und  refolution  than  Marcella  now  did  ; 
ihe  prefently  regained  her  fenfes,  and  af- 
ter having  made  Rachel  leave  the  room, 
a  moment's  reflection  ferved  her  to  re- 
ply to  the  reproaches  made  her  by  her 
hufband,  in  thefe  terms — 

Manilla.  Well,  Sir,  I  confefs  ap- 
pearances are  ngainft  me,  nor  do  I  won- 
der at,  nor  will  referit  the  afperity  of 
your  treatment.  Though  guilty  of  no  real 
crime,  my  vanity  has  led  me  into  a  folly 
which  tneritG  all  you  have  faid  ;o  me.  I 
have  not,  in  fa  ft,  dishonoured  either  my- 
felf  or  you, and  my  behaviour  this  n 
has  only  mortified  the  pride  and  ai  ro- 
mance of  a  man  who  would  have  rivalled 
you  in  my  efteem  andaffeftion. 

Celadon.  Excellent,  i'faith — beyond 
imagination.  I  have  been  told,  indeed, 
that  a  woman  need  bvit  look  down  upon 
her  apron -ftring  to  find  an  excufe  for 
the  moll  enormous  crime  me  can  be 
guilty  of;  but  this  of  yours  is  fuch  a 
one,  as  cannot  fail  of  giving  a  good  deal 
of  diverfion  in  a  court  oi  judicature; 
though  I  fcarce  think  it  will  line  < 
Fillamour's  eft  ate  from'  the  penalty  the 
law  inflicts  on  an  attempt  to  baftardize 
an  honourable  family,  or  his  throat 
the  iullice  of  my  fword. 

The  boldnefs  of  Marcella  was  not  to 
be  awed  by  thefe  menaces;  fne  found  he 
had  too  much  underftanding  to  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  (hallow  artific  I 
had  made  ufe  of;  that  he  now  heartily 
difpifed  her,  and  that  fne  had  no  longer 
any  meafures  to  preferve  with 
therefore,  <  \  all  the  courage  (he 

was  miftrefs  of,  the  threw  her  eyes  up  n 
him  with  a  contempt  equal  to  that  v 
he  looked  in  on  her,  and  made  him  this 
reply — 

Marcella.  'Tis  mighty  well,  Sir;  you 

are  at  your  liberty  to  make  ufe  of  all  the 

weapons  in  your  power  for  revenge;  but 

I  would   have  you  to  remember,  that 

.  whether  Fillamour  cuts  your  threat,  or 


you.  cut  his,  and  are  hanged  for  it,  the 
matter  will  be  of  little  importance  to 
me;  and  as  for  a  court  of  judicature,  I 
believe  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
make  good  any  accufations  you  may  ex- 
hibit againft  me  there:  no  one  ever  faw 
me  in  bed  with  Fillamour,  much  Id's 
can  prove  any  criminal  converlation  be- 
tween us,  fo  that  the  ridicule  would  turn 
wholly  upon  yourfelf ;  and  perhaps  pro- 
voke me,  as  I  have  had  no  child  by  you, 
to  bring  in  a  bill  of  impotency,  in  which 
cafe  I  mould  have  all  my  fortune  re- 
turned; a  thing  your  prefent  circum- 
stances would  not  very  well  bear,  as 
fome  part  of  your  eftate  is  already  mort- 
gaged. 

To  all  this  Celadon  was  able  to  make 
no  other  reply,  than  that  he  flood  amazed 
at  her  audacity.;  that  he  found  (lie  was 
abandoned  to  all  1'enfe  of  fliame;  that 
fne  was  a  monfter  of  impudence,  and 
fuch  like:  at  which  Ihe  feemed  not  in  the 
leaft  moved,  but  proceeded  to  realon 
with  him  in  the  fame  determined  fafliion 
fne  had  begun. 

Marcella.  Look  you,  Celadon,  all  the 
fury  you  can  be  poflefled  of  will  remedy 
nothing:  let  us  argue  like  rational  crea- 
tines; whatever  opinion  we  may  have  of 
each  other,  the  only  way  to  preferve 
either  of  our  characters,  is  to  live  well 
to  ether  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  ir.pccent,  and  it  is  for 
your  eafe  and  intereit,  as  well  as  mine, 
thai  you  fhould  believe  I  am  foj  which 
if  you  do,  I  faithfully  promife  to  regu- 
late my  conduct  in  fuch  a  nfanner  as  to 
bring  no  difreputation  on  myftlf,  or 
dishonour  to  youj  but  if  you  fly  into  ex- 
tremes, you  will  oblige  me  to  do  the 
fame;  and,  what  but  our  mutual  infamy 
and  deftruftion  can  be  the  end  of  fuch 
a  contelt?  I  leave  you  to  conlider  on 
wli  tt  I  have  (aid,  and  wait  your  cooler 
moments  for  an  anlwer. 

With  thefc  went  haftily  out 

of  the   room.     Ce;adon   offered  not   to 

walking  back- 
veral 
difo-  v  agitations 

of   his   mind.      /  fome    moments 

;  icprefBons  -if  his  i  •  e, 
he  called  to  thi  fen  nts,  ft  of  whom 
were  now  ftirrin  to  get  a  bed  prepared 
for  him  in  another  chamber;  but  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  when  he  retired  thither, 
i:  was  lei's  to  fleep  than  to  refleft  how  it 
would  belt  become  him  to  behave  under 

the 
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the  (hocking  circumftance  he  was  now 
involved  in. 

Finding  no  farther  difcoveries  were 
likely  to  be  made  at  this  time,  I  left  the 
houle  on  the  firil  opening  ot"  the  ftreet- 
door,  and  returned  home;  where,  fa- 
tigued as  I  was  for  want  of  relt,  the 
aftonifhment  I  was  in  at  the  behaviour 
of  Marcella  would  not  fuffer  the  lead 
flumber  to  clofe  my  eyes. 

For  fome  days  I  was  extremely  im- 
patient to  know  the  refult  of  this  affair; 
but,  hearing  no  talk  of  it  about  town, 
began  to  conclude  that  the  wife's  argu- 
ments had  prevailed,  and  the  huiband 
had  fubmitted  his  refentmentto  his  con- 
venience. I  foon  found  I  was  not  de- 
ceived in  my  conjectures,  for  in  lefs  than 
a  week  I  law  Celadon  and  Marcella 
taking  the  air  together  in  their  own 
coach,  with  the  fame  appearance  of  fere- 
nity  in  both  their  countenances,  as  if 
nothing  of  the  adventure  I  have  been  re- 
lating had  ever  happened. 


CHAP.    V. 

SHEWS,  THAT  THOUGH  A  REMISS- 
NESS OF  CARE  IN  THE  BRINGING 
UP  OF  CHILDREN,  CAN  SCARCE 
FAIL  OF  BEING  ATTENDED  WITH 
VERY  BAD  CONSEqUENCES;  YET, 
THAT  AN  OVER  EXACT  CIRCUM- 
SPECTION IN  MINUTE  THINGS, 
MAY  SOMETIMES  PROVE  EQUAL- 
LY PERNICIOUS  TO  THEIR  FU- 
TURE WELFARE. 

VARIOUS  were  the  reports  con- 
cerning Alinda,  both  while  die 
was  alive,  and  after  her  deceafe;  but 
all  the  world  could  fay  with  any  cer- 
tainty, either  of  her  affairs  or  conduct, 
might  be  comprized  in  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

That  ihe  was  the  only  child  of  a  very 
eminent  and  wealthy  merchant  in  the 
city,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  left 
offbufinefs,  and  having  purchafed  an 
eilate  of  near  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
in  the  country,  retired  thither  to  pafs 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  taking  Alinda 
with  him,  at  that  time  about  ten  years 
of  as;e. 

That  through  fome  peculiarities  in  his 
temper,  (he  was  educated  in  a  very  odd 
fafhiori,  fecluded  from  all  convolution 
with  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  icaicc 


fuffered  to  fpeak  to  any  one  out  of  their 
own  family. 

That  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  her  fevemeenth  year,  (lie  returned, 
with  the  conient  of  her  guardians,  to 
London,  lived  in  a  manner  fuitabie  to 
her  fortune,  and  had  many  advan- 
tageous offers  of  marriage,  all  which  (lie 
rejected  without  giving  any  reafon  for 
doing  fo. 

That  at  one  and  twenty  (he  fell  into 
a  waifing  diforder,  wh'ch  was  judged  to 
proceed  rather  from  ibme  inward  grief 
preying  upon  her  ("pints,  than  from  any 
dillemper  of  the  body;  it  baffled,  how- 
ever, all  the  fkill  of  the  phyficians,  and 
fhe  expired  after  a  tedious  langmftiment 
of  near  thiee  years,  leaving  the  poffeffion 
ot  her  eitate  to  a  nephew  of  her  father's, 
who  was  the  next  of  kin. 

All  thefe  things,  I  lay,  were  publick; 
but  as  to  the  motive  which  made  her 
avoid  lilfening  to  any  piopolals  for 
changing  her  condition,  or  the  caufeof 
that  melancholy  which  brought  on  her 
death,  every  one  fpoke  of  them  ass  they 
thought  proper,  and  according  as  the 
difpoutions  of  their  own  hearts  inclined 
them  to  judge. 

Few,  however,  were  charitable  enough 
to  put  the  heft  conftruclion  on  her  con- 
duel;  fome  faid  fhe  was  a  man-hater; 
others,  that  loving  the  fex  too  well,  the 
could  not  think  of"  entering  into  a  (late 
which  muft  confine  her  to  one  alone. 
Thofe  who  entertained  the  mod  favour- 
able opinion,  imagined  (lie  had  unhap- 
pily engaged  her  heart  where  there  was 
no  peffibiity  of  a  return  :  this  lad  con- 
jecture Itemed  indeed  mod:  probable, 
and  gained  ground  after  (he  fell  into 
that  heavy  languor  which  excluded  her 
from  all  thole  pleafu-res  fhe  had  been  ac- 
cudomed  to  partake,  and  at  length  de- 
prived her  of  life;  but  all  this,  to  make 
ufe  of  the  vulgar  adage,  was  fpeaking 
without  bock;  my  gift  of  invifibijity  gave 
me  alone  the  means'  of  penetrating  into 
the  my-dery. 

As  1  had  been  acquainted  with  her, 
and  vifited  her  while  (lie  continued  to  fee 
company,  I  frequently  fent,  or  called  to 
enquire  after  her  health.  One  day  when 
I  did  fo,  a fervant  belonging  toiler kinf- 
man  and  heir  at  law  came  to  the  door 
at  the  fame  time,  and  we  both  received 
for  anl'wer,  that  (he  expired  the  night 
before. 

The  fellow  ran  directly  to  inform  h  s 

C  i.  ;. 
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mafter,  to  whom  thefe  tidings  would 
probably  be  not  ufl  welcome;  and  I  went 
home,  cla  ned  on  my  Belt  of  Invisibi- 
lity, ai  d  returned  in  a  Short  time  to  the 
hoafe  of  Alir.da.  The  read..:  will  per- 
haps wonder  for  what  reafon,  and  it  is 
not  fif  T  (hot  '    kpep  him  in  ignorance. 

There  was  a  clergyman  lived  in  the 
horife  with  her  .  id  performed  the  office 
of  a  chaplain;  lie  was  a  pei  I  whom 

her  father  having  conceived  a  high  opi- 
nion, had  t'ken  into  his  family,  an  i  fet 
over  her  in  the  manner  or  a  preceptor, 
and  he  had  ever  fine*  continued  with 
her.  I  had  feveral  times  dined  with  him 
at  her  table  and  -perceived  he  profelied 
dn  extraordinary  fati&ity,  and  the  ex - 
tremeft  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  fair 
patronefs;  and  this  it  was  that  made  me 
defiroiis  of  feeing  in  what  manner  he 
would  behave  upon  her  death. 

I  expected  to  have  found  him  either 
in  his  own  chamber,  bewailing  the  early 
fate  of  fo  beneficent  a  friend,  or  fitting 
by  her  corpfe  religioufly  moral  zing  on 
the  fhadowy  happinefs  of  this  tranfitory 
world;  but,  after  Seeking  him  in  vain 
in  thefe  and  feveral  other  rooms,  at  iaft 
I  difcovered  him  in  a  dofet,  where  I 
knew  fhe  repofited  berthings  of  greateft 
value;  he  was  bufiiy  employed  in  rum- 
maging her  brreau,  from  the  little  cell 
of  hich  I  fav  him  convey,  as  near  as  I 
could  gm  is,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  ai  1  feveral  bank- 
bill  to  a  much  greater  amount  j  he  then 
pu  lout  a  Irawer  which  contained  her 
jewels;  he  full  took  up  one,  then  another, 
ftirveyed  them  with  a  gieedy  eye,  but 
laid  the'11  down  again,  and  Shut  the 
drawer;  but,  after  a  moment's  paufe, 
opened  it  a  fecond  time,  and  took  out 
.   rii  g  fet   tcuiid   with  large  brilliants. 

*  I  may   keep  this,'  cried   he;  '  it  will 

*  fcarce  be  miffed,  or,  if  it  be,  I  can  pre- 
'  tend  (he  made  me  a  prelent  of  it  in  her 
'  Life'-time,  and  nobody  will  fufpect  the 

*  contrary.'  Here  he  gave  over  his 
fearch,  locked  the  bureau,  put  the  key 
into  lis  pocket,  and  went  into  his  own 
room. 

Tt  would  be  hard  for  me  to  detei  mine, 

whether  aftonifhment  or  indignation  was 

moll  predominant  in   me  at  this  fight; 

1  •   iftied  never  to  have  beheld  it,  or  that 

I  1  id  been  at  liberty  to  pluck  the  facred 

robe  From  off  the  back  -if  that  vile  pro- 

if  his  order.     I    vas  going  away 

.  a  mind  more  troubled  than  I  can 

xprefs,  when  one  of  Alinda's  maids 


came  running  into  the  room  with  a  fealed 
packet  in  her  hand,  and  delivered  it  to 
this  difciple  of  Judas  Ifcariot,  telling 
him  at  the  fame  time,  that  it  had  been 
found  under  her  miftrefs's  pillow  juft 
after  her  death,  but  tha.  She  had  forgot 
in  the  furry  to  b  mg  it  to  him  before. 

He  replied,  with  an  affected  indif- 
ference, that  it  was  very  well;  that  he 
would  look  over  the  papers,  and  take 
care  that  whatever  injunctions  they  con- 
tained Should  lie  fulfilled;  and  with  thefe 
words  difmiffed  her. 

The  fuperfci  iption  on  the  cover  of  this 
packet  was  to  a  lady  with  whom  Alinda 
had  been  extiemely  intimate  but  had  hot 
feen  for  a  confiderable  time,  fire  being 
excluded,  a?  well  as  the  reft  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, after  fire  fell  into  that  deep 
melancholy  which  ended  her  oays.  The 
P'ielt  immediately  broke  the  feai,  and 
found  a  little  letter  to  the  above-men- 
tioned lady,  the  contents  whereof  were 
as  follow— 


'     PEAR     MADAM, 

•  rpHAT  I  have  not  feen  you  fo  long 
•  has  not  been  owing  to  want  of 
friendship,  but  to  a  resolution  of  de- 
priving myfelf  of  every  thing  that  was 
agreeable  to  me  in  life;  and  that  I  do 
not  now,  in  thefe  laft  moments  of  my 
life,  afk  to  fee  you,  is  only  becaufe  I 
would  not  tax  your  pity  with  the  fight 
of  fo  fad  an  object.  I  am  blafted,  my 
dear  friend,  withered  in  my  bloom, 
and  fca.ee  the  Shadow  of  what  I  was. 
Theinclofed  memoirs  will  inform  you 
of  the  cruel  caufi ,  which  I  intreat  you 
will  publish  to  the  world  after  my  de- 
ceafe;  the  Shocking  tale  may  perhaps 
be  a  Serviceable  warning  to  Some  pa- 
rents as  well  as  chiluren.  I  have  given 
my  coufm  ******  orders  concerning 
Some  things  I  would  have  done;  among 
the  number  of  which  is,  that  he  will 
preient  you  with  my  hoop  diamond 
ring.  I  be;;  you  will  accept  and  wear 
it  in  remembrance  of  your  dying 
friend, 

•  Alinda.* 

He  ftarted,  bent  his  brows,  turned 
pale  and  red  by  turns,  and  feemed  in 
great  confufion  while  looking  over  this 
little  epiftle;  but  all  his  emotions  were 
very  much  increafed  on  examinng  the 
papers  that  accompanied  it:  Still  as  he 
read,  he  tore  the  leaves  afunder  and 
threw  them  on  the  fire,  which  happening 

not 
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not  to  burn  very  fiercely,  I  was  quick 
enqugh  'o  fnatch  from  trie  intended  de- 
valuation, and  convey  into  my  pocket, 
while  he  was  taken  up  with  the  remain- 
ing pagl  and  thought  himfelf  (i 
by  the  tale  of  his  mifdeeds  being  extinct 
in  u.   ievouring  flsraes. 

He  had  but  juft  finifhed,  when  a  jgr- 
vant  came  runnirtg  into  the  room,  ind 
told  him  that  Mr.  *****  was  below; 
and  having  been  informed  that  Alinda's 
key«  had  been  delivered  to  him,  de- 
manded to  fpeak  with  him  immediately. 
On  this,  the  anful  hypocrite  compofed 
his  countenance,  drew  every  feature  into 
the  attitude  of  iblemn  fadnefs,  and  aold- 
ing  a  white  handkerchief  to  his  eyes, 
went  down  to  act  the  part  he  thought 
would  belt  become  him  before  the  kinf- 
min  of  Alinda. 

I  followed  clofe  at  his  heels  into  the 
parlour,  where  Mr.  *****  and  two  other 
perfons  waited  for  him.  He  began,  with 
weJl-d.ffembled  grief,  to  expatiate  on  the 
lofs  the  world  had  in  lb  excellent  a  lady 
as  Alinda;  an  i  failed  not,  in  his  ha- 
rangue, artfuliy  to  intermix  fome  praifes 
on  himfelf.  for  the  good  principles  his 
precepts  had  ingrafted  on  her  mind. 

Mr.  *****  itemed  o  take  very  little 
notice  of  all  he  faid  on  this  occafion,  and 
prevented  him  from  going  fo  far  as  per- 
haps he  otherwife  would  have  done,  by 
telling  him,  in  a  very  grave  and  referved 
tone,  that  he  was  in  great  hafte  at  pre- 
fent;  that  he  came  thither  only  to  give 
the  neceffary  orders  concerning  his 
coufm's  funeial;  and  that  till  the  melan- 
choly ceremony  was  over,  he  fhould  put 
a  friend  in  poffeflion  of  the  houfe,  and 
whatever  effects  it  contained,  therefore 
expected  the  keys  of  every  thing  fhould 
be  immediately  delivered. 

To  this  the  parfon  replied,  that  he 
had  got  them  into  his  hands  with  no 
other  view  than  to  fecure  them  for  him, 
who  had  the  undoubred  right  to  nil  which 
his  dear  benefactrefs  had  been  miftrefs  of: 
'  For  indeed,1  continued  he,  '  I  ap- 
'  prehended  fome  foul  play  might  have 

*  been  attempted,  as  at  the  hour  of  her 
'  deceafe  fhe  had  none  but  fervants  about 
'  her,  fome  of  whom  had  been  too  lately 

*  taken  into  the  family  to  have  given 

*  any  great  proofs  of  their  integrity.' 
After  this  they  went  through   '.very 

room,  examining  what  was  to  be  found; 
all  which  fcrutiny,  as  yet,  afforded  the 
heir  no  reafon  for  complaint.  On  open- 
ing  the  above-mentioned  bureau,  and 


looking  over  Alinda's  jewels,  he  miffed 
not  the  ring  hebad  been  defrauded  of;  but 

when  the  ether  private  drawers  prefented 
him  fo  little  of  what  he  expected,  he 
could  not  forbear  discovering  fome  i"if- 
picion,  as  it  muft  be  owned  he  had  fuf- 
ficient  caufej  for  the  perfon  who  had 
been  before-hand  with  him  in  thefearch, 
hat',  left  no  more  than  eight  guineas  and 
one  fix  and  thirty  p:ece  in  fpecie,  with 
three  or  four  bills  of  an  inconfiderable 
value. 

*  I  am  furprized,1  faid  Mr.  *****> 
'  that  a  woman  of   my  coufin's  fortune 

*  fhould  leave  herfelf  fo  bare  of  cafh; 
'  and  canno;  imagine  by  what  means 
'  fhe  iiflipated  Co  large  a  yearly  income.' 
— '  Aias,  Sir!'  replied  the  pretenued 
zealot,  with  his  liands  and  eyes  lifted  t.p 
tohea-en,  '  ito'ightnottoappearftrange 
'   to  you,   that  a  lady  of  your  excellent 

*  kiufwoman's  charitable  and  benevolent 
'  difpofitiou  fhould  refufe nothing  in  her 

*  power,  when  the  cries  of  diftrefs,  and 
'  the  moans  of  affliction,  called  for  her 
'  affiftance.  If  vou  wouflknow  in  what 
'  manner  fhe  dilpofed  of  l,.er  money,  en- 
'  quire  of  hofpitals,  the  prifons,  and  the 
'  neceflitous  petitioners  that  every  day 
'  received    their    fuitenar.ee    from    her 

*  bountv,  and  you  will  find  an  eaiy  ac- 

*  count  of  her  expences  in  her  large  and 
'  numerous  donations.' 

Mr.  *****  „niy  anfwered  fullenly, 
that  he  fhould  be  bettei  able  to  judge 
how  he  ought  to  think  of  the  affair  after 
he  had  fpoke  to  he:'  fteward.  On  which 
the  other,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his 
breaft,  was  beginning  to  make  many 
afleverations,  that  til!  that  moment  he 
never  knew  what  fum  or  l'ums  the  lady 
had  by  her  when  fhe  died,  or  had  ever 
looked,  nor  even  entertained  a  thought 
of  looking  into  any  place  where  it  mi  bt 
be  fuppofed  fhe  kept  her  money.  1  fl  li  1 
not,  however,  to  hear  what  effect  his  hy- 
pocrify  produced,  but  went  home,  be- 
ing impatient  to  fee  the  contents  of  Alin* 
da's  manufcript. 


CHAP.     VI. 

WILL  FULLY  SATISFY  THE  CUftl- 
OSITY  THE  FORMER.  MAY  HAVE 
EXCITED. 

y '  H  ^  H  E  hafle  I  made  in  fn.itching  the 

JL     I  blowing  pa  ^ers  from  the  flames, 

happily  preferred  them  10  entiiely  from 

C  »  the 
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the  definition  to  which  they  had  been 
deftined,  that  though  the  edges  were  in 
many  places  much  fcorched,  yet  not  a 
finale  word  throughout  the  whole  was 
anv  way  damaged  ;  and  the  reader  may 
depend  on  having  the  ftory  as  perfect  as 
if  he  faw  it  in  the  heroine's  own  hand. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  UNFORTUNATE 
ALINDA,  WROTE  BY  HERSELF, 
AND  FAITHFULLY  TRANSCRIBED 
FROM  THE  ORIGINAL  COPY. 

*  T  Am  fenfible  that  many  people  have 
•^  <  been  very  bufy  with  my  fame  while 

'  living;  nor  do  I  expect  to  be  treated 

«  with  lei's  feverity  after  I  am  dead :   I 

'  cannot,  however,  think  of  an  eternal 

'  feparation  from  this  world,   without 

*  leaving  fomething  behind  me  which 
'  may  ferve  to  clear  up  thofe  paffages  in 
'  my  conduct  which,  by  their  being 
'  myfterious,  have  given  room  for  cen- 

*  fure  ;  and  I  do  not  this  with  any  view 
'«  of  foftening  the  afperity  of  the  ill* 
«  natured  for  the  errors  I  have  been 
'  guilty  of,  or  of  exciting  compaffion 
«  in  the  more  generous  and  gentle  for 

*  my  misfortunes,  but  merely  to  the  end 

*  that,  if  I  am  condemned,  I  may  be 
«  condemned  for  real,  not  imaginary, 
«  fafts. 

•  Sorry  am  I  to  accufe  a  father  who 

*  tenderly  loved  me :  yet  certain  it  is, 
1  that  his  over  anxiety  for  my  welfare 

*  has  been  the  primary  fource  of  every 

*  woe  my  heart  has  laboured  under; 
'  and  that,  by  his  milbken  endeavours 

*  to  make  me  great  and  happy,  I  have 
«  been   rendered   the  molt  miserable  of 

*  created  beings. 

'    The  fortune  I  was  born  to  be  pof- 

*  feffed  of,  and    fome  natural  endow- 

*  merits  his  affection  fancied  in  me, 
'  made  him  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hopes 
1  of  feeing  me  one  day  blaze  forth  in  all 
'  the  pomp  of  quality  ;  nor  could  he 
«  en. lure  the  thoughts  of  marrying  me 

*  to  any  man  beneath  the  rank  of  right 

*  honourable  :  and  for  fear  any  partial 
'  inclination  of  my  own  mould  dilap- 
'  point  thefe  high-raifed  expectations, 

*  lie  kept  me  from  the  conversation  of 
'  every  one  whom  he  thought  capable  of 
'  Lracting  a  heart  unbiaffed  by  inte- 

*  reft  a.id  unambitious  of  ur. 

«  Soon  after  my  mother's  death,  he 
«  quitted  bufinefs,   and   retired  to  an 


eftate  he  had  fome  time  before  pur- 
chafed  in  the  country.  When  we 
removed,  I  was  too  young  to  have  any 
tafte  for  the  pleafures  of  the  town, 
and  regretted  only  the  want  of  thofc 
play-fellows  I  had  left  behind:  in- 
deed, I  wonder  that  I  was  not  quite 
moped.  I  was  fuffered  to  go  to  no 
fchool,  though  there  was  a  great  one 
very  near  us ;  never  ftirred  beyond  the 
precincts  of  our  garden-walls  ;  went 
not  to  church,  becaufe  there  it  would 
have  been  impoflible  tor  me  not  to  fee 
and  befeen.  No  company  vifited  us; 
for  my  father  deprived  himfelf  of  the 
pleafure  of  converfing  with  any  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  for  fear  that,  as 
I  grew  up,  I  might  take  a  liking  to 
f  jme  one  or  other  of  their  fons,  none 
of  whom  he  thought  a  match  good 
enough  for  me,  as  they  were  not  dig- 
nified with  titles.  1  had  learned  writ- 
ing and  dancing,  but  was  far  from 
being  perfect  in  either;  and  my  fa- 
ther, being  unwilling  I  fhould  be 
without  thefe  accompiifhments,  took 
the  pains  himfelf  to  let  me  copies  to 
improve  me  in  the  one;  and  at  length 
provided  a  matter,  too  old  and  too 
ugly  to  give  him  any  apprehenfions, 
to  inftruct  me  in  the  other.  Befides 
thefe  two  avocations,  I  hail  noamufe- 
rnent  except  reading;  which,  as  I 
much  delighted  in,  my  father  con- 
ftantly  fupplied  me  with  fuch  books 
as  he  thought  proper  for  my  fex  and 
age. 

'  Excepting  fome  trcatifes  of  divi- 
nity, the  fubjects  of  my  entertainment 
afforded  little  improvement  to  my  un- 
derstanding, they  confiliing  only  in 
romances,  and  fome  very  okl  plays  ; 
fo  that  the  ideas  they  infpired  me  with 
were  as  antiquated  as  the  habits  worn 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and 
I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  modes, 
manners,  and  cuttoms,  of  the  age  I 
lived  in. 

1  In  this  ftupid  and  difpiriting 
fituation  did  I  pafs  full  nineteen 
months;  about  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  my  father  happened  into 
company  with  apeifon  who  wears  the 
facred  appearance  of  an  ecclefiaftiek, 
but  is  in  reality  one  of  thofe  men- 
tioned in  Holy  Writ  by  the  name  of 
wolves  in  fiieeps  cloathing.  His  out- 
ward behaviour  feems  directed  by  the 
minifters  of  grace  and  goodnel's,  while 

*  in 
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In  his  treacherous  heart  a  fhoufand 
fiends  lie  in  wait  to  bring  ruin  and  de- 
ff  ruction  on  the  credulous  liltener  to 
his  wiles. — But,  before  I  proceed  jin 
my  unhappy  ltory,  it  is  fit  I  mould 
give  a  more  particular  character  of  the 
wretcu  who  has  fo  great  a  fhare  in  it. 
«  Firft,  for  his  extraction. — His  fa- 
ther was  a  Frenchman,  fervant  to  a 
perfon  of  diitinction  in  Normandy: 
but  having  moie  ambition  than  ho- 
nefty,  found  means  to  rob  his  mailer 
of  a  coniiderable  fum,  and  came  over 
to  England,  where  he  fet  up  lor  a 
gentleman,  and  a  moft  zealous  Pro- 
teltant;  told  a  long  plaufible  ftory  of 
the  great  hardfhips  he  had  fuftained 
on  the  fcore  of  teligion,  and  found 
here  the  lame  pity  and  encouragement 
as  many  others  had  done  who  fly  here 
for  analyhim  on  the  fame  pretences. 
'  Soon  after  hi*  arrival,  he  married 
a  Dutchwoman,  by  whom  he  had  a 
fon  who  inherits  all  his  fa  her's  vir- 
tues, and  is  the  peifon  whole  ftory  is 
fo  unhappily  interwoven  with  my 
own. 

'  YoungLeBiis  (for  that  is  the  name 
of  this  worthy  family)  difcovered  in 
his  youth  fome  indications  of  a  good 
capacity  for  learning;  infomuch  that 
a  certain  lord,  taking  a  great  fancy  to 
him,  lent  him  to  Weftminfter  School, 
and  afterwards  to  the  univerfity,  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  the  pulpit; 
alluring  him,  that  he  mould  not  be 
without  a  benefice  as  loon  as  he  fhould 
be  fit  to  receive ir. 

'  But  he  had  fcarcecompleared  his  fiu- 
dies  for  that  purpofe,  when  all  his 
prefent  iupport  and  future  expect- 
ations vanifhed,  on  the  hidden  death 
of  his  noble  patron  ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed, in  a  few  months  after,  by  that 
of  his  father  ;  fo  that  he  was  left  en- 
tirely deftitute,  his  mother  not  being 
able  to  afford  him  the  leaft  afliftance. 
'  After  many  long  and  fruitlefs  lbli- 
citations  tor  a  livmg,  he  was  glad  to 
accept  of  a  fmall  curacy  in  one  of  the 
remoter!  counties  in  England,  where 
he  refided  feveral  years  ;  but  was  at 
laff  turned  out  on  account  of  neglect 
of  duty,  and  other  mifbehaviour.  He 
then  came  back  to  London,  and  gave 
out  printed  bills  for  teaching  French 
and  Latin  at  very  low  rates  ;  but  find- 
ing little  encouragement  that  way, 
turned  Fleet  parfon,  and  earned  a  pre- 


carious fuftenance  by  clandeftine  mar- 
riages. 

'  It  was  in  thefe  wretched  circum- 
ftances  that  my  father  met  with  him, 
being  in  town  on  fome  buiinefs  ;  and 
being  told  by  fome  one,  who  it  is 
likely  knew  no  more  of  him  than 
what  he  was  pleafed  to  fay  of  himfelf, 
that  he  was  a  very  worthy,  though 
diftreffed  clergyman,  made  him  the 
offer  of  a  handfome  falary  to  come 
into  his  family  by  way  of  chaplain  ; 
and  withal,  to  inftrucl  me  in  the 
French  language,  and  whatever  elfe 
wis  fit  for  me  to  learn,  or  he  was  ca- 
pable of  teaching.  He  readily  em- 
braced  the  propofal ;  and,  on  my  fa- 
ther's return,  came  down  wi  h  him. 
'.  My  father  prefe- ted  him  to  me  as  a 
kind  of  tutor  or  preceptor  ;  told  me  I 
mult  1., limit  rayfelf  to  his  directions ; 
be  attentive  to  all  he  laid  to  me  ;  and, 
in  every  thing,  treat  him  with  the 
greateft  refpecl  and  reverence:  "For," 
added  he,  "  it  is  by  the  lelTons  he  is 
capable  of  giving  you,  that  you  alone 
cr.n  make  any  Chining  figure  in  the 
ftation  wherein  I  hope  to  fee  you 
placed." 

'  It  will,  perhaps,  afford  fome  matter 
of  furprize,  that  my  father,  who  had 
hitherto  preferred  fuch  an  extreme  cau- 
tion in  preventing  my  having  the  leaft 
converfation  with  any  man,  fhould 
now  fo  ftrenuoufly  recommend  this 
perfon  to  me :  but  it  muft  be  conii- 
dered,  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  fix  or 
feven  and  forty  years  of  age  ;  that, 
though  not  deformed,  he  was  far  from 
handfome;  and,  be  fides,  had  a  certain 
aullerity  in  his  manners  which  could 
not  be  very  agreeable  to  youth. 
'  It  was,  indeed,  fome  time  before  I 
could  be  contented  with  the  dominion 
given  him  over  me;  but  my  obedience  to 
my  father  obliging  me  to  behave  to- 
wards him  with  elfeem,  cuftom  at  laft 
converted  that  complaifance.which  was 
at  firft  no  more  than  feigned,  into  fin- 
cere.  A  kind  of  affection,  by  degrees, 
mingled  itfelf  with  the  reverence  I  was* 
bid  to  pay  him  ;  I  was  never  fo  happy 
as  in  the  hours  fet  apart  for  receiving 
his  inff ructions;  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  benefits  that  might  be  fuppofed  to 
accrue  from  them,  afforded  lefs  plea- 
fure  than  the  praifes  I  was  always  cer1- 
tain  he  would  beftow  on  my  docility. 
In  fine,  I  not  only  loved  the  teacher 

«  for 
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<  for  the  precept's  fake,  but,  as  the  poet 
«  fays— 

«•  I   lov'd    the    pr.cepts  for   the    teacher's 
"  fake." 


'  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
taft.  .i  more  fatisfaftion  in  his  fociety 
than  I  had  ever  k.iown  before.  I 
wanted  not  ideas,  though  hitherto  I 
had  nothing  to  improve  them.  1  had 
been  allowed  to  converfe  with  none 
but  the  fervants  ;  who  could  only  di- 
vertme  withidletale^  of  thieves,  ,;ppa- 
ritians,  and  ha  n ted  houfes.  My  tu- 
tor, after  having  finifhed  his  graver 
lelfon*,  would  frequently  entertaii  me 
with  )Oine  extraoidinaiy  incident  or 
other,  either  taken  from  hiftory  or  ro- 
mance;  but  whether  real  or  fictitious, 
I  had  fenfe  enough  to  know  were 
fuch  as  enlarged  my  underltanding  as 
well  as  charmed  my  ears. 
'  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  he  fpared 
no  pains  to  inlinuate  himfelf  into  my 
good  giaces:  and  no  lefs  certain  alio, 
that  the  ungrateful  defign  he  had  in 
doing  fo  fucceeded,  to  the  utter  de- 
ftruction  of  the  whole  happinefs  of  my 
future  life,  and,  at  lait,  of  my  life  it- 
feif,  as  wi'l  appear  by  ttiefe  memoirs; 
which,  while  I  am  writing,  I  know 
not  whether  I  (hall  have  ftrength  to 
finifh. 

«  I  fliall  therefore  reduce  my  unhappy 
ftoiy  into  as  fhort  a  compafs  ^s  I  can. 
In  fpiteof  the  little  amiablenefs  this 
tutor  had  in  his  perfon,  in  fpite  of  the 
valr  difparity  of  years  between  us,  I 
co -xeived  the  molt  tender  affedHon  for 
him.  Alas!  I  was  then  too  young, 
too  innocent,  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  the  word  Love,  any  farther 
than  that  love  which  we  naturally  bear 
to  a  father,  brother,  or  fome  other 
near  relation  ;  and  thought  r.ot  what 
I  felt  for  him  was  any  more,  or  would 
be  attended  with  any  other  conie- 
qnences;  and  as  I  apprehended  no 
Ihame  or  danger  in  the  kindnefs  I  had 
for  him,  endeavoured  not  to  put  a  Itop 
to  the  growth  of  it,  nor  even  to  con- 
ceal it. 

*  But  Le  Bris  faw  much  better  into 
my  heart  than  I  did  myfelf  5  and  dread- 
ing lelt  my  father  fhould  be  aiauned 
at  the  too  open  fondnefs  of  my  beha- 
viour to  him,  began  to  treat  me  with 
lefi  familiarity,  and  exerted  the  ma- 


'  fter  much  more  than  he  had  done. 
'  This  change  both  furprized  and  grieved 

*  me-.  I  bore  it.  ho<  ever,  for  two  whole 
'  days,  without  feeming  to  take  any  no- 
'  ticeofit;  but  on  thethird,  being  alone 
'  with  him  in  his  clofet,  where  1  con- 
'  ftantK    vent  every  mcrning  to  receive 

*  my  leflbns — "  What  is  the  matter 
"  with  you,  my  dear  tutor?"  faid  I;  "  I 
"  hope  1  have  doi  e  nothing  to  offend 
"  y  11  ?  1  am  fur.  I  would  not  wil- 
"  lingly  be  guilty  of  deleaving  tlut  you 
"  fhould  frown  up>n  me."—"  No, 
"  m  precious  charge,"  replied  he,  at- 
'  ter  a  paufe,  **  it  is  not  in  your  na- 
"  ture  to  give  offence;  but  I  would  not 
"  incur  your  father's  difpleafure  either 
"  towards  you  or  me.  Men  are  apt  to 
*'  be  jealous  of  the  affections  of  their 
'*  children  ;  and  I  am  fometimes  afraid 
"  thr.t  he  fhould  think  you  love  me  al- 
"  moit  as  well  as  you  do  him." — "  In- 
•'  deed  I  do  fo — quite  ns  well,"  cried  I 

*  eagerly.  "  But  why  fhould  he  be an- 
"  gry  at  that,  when  he  bid  me  ufe  you 
"  with  the  fame  love  and  refpeft  as  I 
"  did  himfelf?" 

"  People,  on  fome  occafions,"  an- 
'  fwered  he,  "  will  be  difpleafed  at  a 
"  too  exact  performance  of  their  own 
"  commands;  and  if  my  worthy  patron, 
"  your  father,  fliould  happen  to  be  of 
**  this  opinion,  the  confequence  would 
"  infallibly  be  an  eternal  feparation  be- 
"  tween  us;  he  would  drive  me  from 
"  his  houfe,  and  I  fhould  never  fee  my 
"  pretty  charge  again." 

"  If  yon  think  fo,"  returned  I, 
"  though  I  ha  e  all  kind  of  diffimula- 
"  tion,  I  will  make  him  believe  I  am 
"  weary  of  learning  of  you,  and  that  1 
"  cannot  abide  you." — "  Dea  ",  pretty 
11  angel!"  ciied  he,  tenderly  taking  me 
'  in  his  arms,  "there  is  no  need  of  go- 
"  ing  to  fuch  extremes;  I  would  only 
"  have  you  behave  with  more  diltance 
"  towards  me  than  you  have  done  of 
"  late:  and  it  will  not  be  amifs  if  you 
"  fometimes  complain  that  I  fet  you  too 
"  hard  leffons;  becaufe,  if  you  fhould 
"  feem  to  learn  too  fail,  he  may  begin 
"  to  think  there  will  foon  be  no  occalion 
**  for  a  tutor."—"  Well,"  faid  I,  «  I 
"  will  do  every  thing  you  bid  me;  for 
"  indeed  itwould  almoll  break  my  heart 
"  to  part  with  you."     Here  he  kiffed 

*  off  the  tears  that  fell  frjm  my  eyes  in 

*  fpeaking  theie  lalt  words,    and  I  re- 

*  turned  all  his  endearments  with  the 

'  fame 
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lame   affe&ion   as  the  fondeir    child 

would  do  thofe  of  the  moft  indulgent 

parent. 

'  It  will  perhaps  feem  a  little  ftrange, 

that  a  girl  turned  of  thirteen,   as  I 

then  was,  ftiould  thinkvor  aci  in  the 

*  manner  I  did  ;  but  the  way  in  which  I 
had  been  brought  up,  left  me  in  the 
fame  ignorance  and  innocence  as 
others  of  fix  orfeven  years  old. 

'  I  obeyed  his  inltriiCtions  with  fo 
much  exaclnefs,  that  my  father  was 
far  from  fufpefting  either  my  folly,  or 
the  bafenefs  of  the  perfon  he  had  fet 
over  me.  The  reft  of  the  family  were 
no  more  quick-fighted;  nor  could  it 
be  expected  they  lliould  be  fo.  Our 
houfe-keeper,  thougha  very  good,  was 
a  filly  old  woman,  and  luiew  nothing 
beyond  the  ceconomy  of  thofe  affairs 
committed  to  her  charge.  The  maid 
vho  wilted  on  me  was  her  daughter, 
and  had  been  bred  to  think  every  man 
who  wore  the  habit  of  a  paribn  was 
to  be  worshipped  ;  and  the  other  fer- 
vants  were  too  feldom  with  us  to  have 
any  oppoituninity  of  making  difco- 
veries. 

'  I  arrived  at  my  fourteenth  year. 
My  father  kept  my  birth -day  fo  far, 
as  to  order  fomething  better  than  ordi- 
nary for  dinner,  and  drank  my  health 
feveral  tinier  a;  table.  Among  other 
difcourfe   concerning  me,  he  laid    to 

*  Le  Bris — "  Well,  doctor,  your  pupil 
'.*  will  now  begin  to  think  herleif  a  wo 
««  man,  and  I  muft  find  a  huiband  for 
"  her  who  will  be  able  to  reward  the 
"  care  you  have  taken  of  her  with  a 
*'  good   fat  benefice."     To  which  the 

fawning  hypocrite  replied,  that  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  his  worthy  patron's 
daughter  ha,  pv  would  be  to  him  the 
beft  b;n?fice  he  could  obtain. 
'  Nothing  farther  paffed,  at  this  time, 
on  the  fame  fubjtcl;  but  the  next  nv  rn - 
ing,  when  I  was  alone  with  my  tutor 
in  his  clofet — "  Do  you  remember, 
"  my  dear  Mil's,"  cried  he,  with  a  very 

*  melancnoly  air,  "  what  your  father 
"  faid  yefterday  ?  You  will  be  mar- 
"  ried  foon,  znd  I  fliall  lo  e  you  for 
"  ever  !" — "  Do  not  talk  fo,"  replied  I 

*  haftily;  "  I  do  not  want  to  be  mar- 
"  ried:  but  if  my  father  mould  compel 
"  me  to  it,  all  the  hufbands  in  the  world 
"  fhould  not  make  me  forget  you;  no, 
*'  you  fhall  always  live  with  me;  I 
"  woidd  not  part  from  you  to  be  a 
«  dutchefsVW  Nor  would  I    part 


"  from  yon,"  faid  he,  taking  me  in  his 

*  arms,  "  for  an  archbifhoprick.  And 
"  to  be  plain,"  continued  he,  "I  have 
**  received  letters  iincel  have  been  here, 
"  with  theoft'ers  of  feveral  great  !:vingsj 
"  br.t  I  have  lefnfed  them  all,  rather 
*'  than  quit  my  «iear  pupil."—  "  Have 
**  you,  indeed?"  returned  I,  hanging 
'  fondly  on  him;  "  Oh  how  kind  you 
"  have  been  '  1  fhould  be  the  molt  un- 
"  grateful  creature  i  pon  earth,  if  I  did 
"  not  love  you  dearly  for  it." — "  But 
"  will  yey  always  keep  me  with  you  ?" 
■  cried  he.  **  As  long  as  I  live,"  an- 
f  fwered  I.     "  Will  you  fwearit?"  re- 

*  joined  he.  "  Yes,"  anfwered  I;  "a 
"  thonfartd  and  a  thoufand  times  over, 
*'  it  you  defire  it.  ' 

*  The  wretch  did  not  fail  to  take  me 
'  at  my  word:  1  bound  myf'elf,  by  the 
'  moli  folemn  imprecations  that  words 
'  could  form,  that,  when  I  becalm  mif- 
'  trefs  of  my  aclions,  he  fhould  always 
live  with  inc.  After  this,  the  hours 
wepatfed  together  were  employed  m  re 
in  improving  the  foolifh  affection  I  had 
for  him,  than  in  any  leffons  for  im- 
proving my  underftanding.  My  fa- 
ther imputed  the  Ih.w  progrefs  I  made 
in  my  Itudies  not  to  any  want  of  abi- 
lities in  my  teacher,  but  to  my  own 
negleft,  and  often  chid  me  for  it; 
which  I  bore  patiently,  as  I  believed  it 
the  lureft  means  of  keeping  my  dear 

*  tutor  with  me.  This  he  took  lb  kindly, 
'  that  he  told  me  one  day,  he  flattered 
'  Himfelf  I  loved  him  almoit  as  well  as 
'  I  did  my  father.  "  I  hope  it  is  no 
"  I'm,"  cried  I  childifhly,  "  if  I  lore 
"  you  quite  as  well." — "Fari'rom  it," 
'  anfwered    he:    "  you   are    only  his 

daughter  by  nature,  but  you  are  mine 
by  afteclion;  you  are  the  child  of  my 
"  foul,  and  therefore  ought  to  love 
"  me  better." — "  lam  glad  of  that," 
'  rejoined  I;  "for  indeed  I  do  love  you 
"  a  great  deal  better — I  am  fure  I  do." 

*  It  will  fcarce  be  doubted  but  that  he 
now  bellowed  upon  me  thofe  endear- 
ments I  had  declared  myfelf  fowell  fa- 
tisfied  with  ;  and  fome  minutes  alter, 
as  I  had  turned  to  a  looking  glafs  to 
adjuft  iome  diforderin  my  head  drefs, 
he  pulled  me  to  him,  and  making  me 
fit  upon  his  knee—"  You   are  very 

pretty,  my  dear,"  faid  he;  "  and 
"  have  no  der'eit  in  your  fhape,  but  be- 
"  ing  a  little  too  fiat  befoie."  With 
'  thefe  words,  he  thruft  one  of  his  hands 

*  within  my  flays  }    telling  me.    that 

*  handling 
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*  handling  my  breafts  would  make 
'  them  grow,  and  I  (hould  then  be  a 
«  perfect  beauty. 

•  Not  confcious  of  any  guilt,  T  was 
'  ignorant  of  (hame;  and  thinking  every 
'  thing  he  did  was  right,  rmde  not  the 

*  leaft  reliftance;  but  fuffcred  him,  by 
'  degrees,  to  proceed  to  liberties,  which 
'  had  I  known  the  meaning  of,  I  (hould 
'  have  (tabbed  him  for  attempting;  but, 
'  as  I  have  fomewhere  read — 

"  By  no  example  warn'd  how  to  beware, 
"  My  very  inaccc-nce  became  mylhare." 

'  Itwill  perhapsbe  fuppofed,  that  the 

*  perfidious  man  did  not  lfop  here,   but 

*  proceeded   yet  farther,    to  the    utter 

*  completion  of  my  dishonour;  but  I 

*  mail  do  him  the  jufticc  to  fay,  that 
'  he  never  offered  any  fiich  thing;  though 
'  I  have  good  reafons  to  believe  he  was 
'  prevented  only  by  his  fear  of  the  con- 
'  Sequences  that  might  have  attended  it, 
'  to  the  ruin  of  a  defign  which  prom i fed 

*  him  more  fatisfa&ion  than  the  enjoy - 
'  ment  of  my  perfon. 

'  In  the  ridiculous  way  I  have  been 
'  dcfcribing  did  we  continue  till  I  was 
'  in  my  feventeenth  year;  about  which 

*  time,  my  father  being  obliged  to  go 
'  to  London  on  a  law  affair,  he  left  the 
1  fole  management  of  the  family,  as 
?  well  as  of  myfelf,    to  his  favourite 

*  chaplain,  till  he  (hould  return,  which 

*  he  expected  to  do  in  two  months. 

•  He  L  ad  not  been  gone  full  three 
'  weeks  before  a  ftranger  came  to  our 
1  houfe  on  a  vilit  to  my  turor  :  he  re- 

*  ceived  him  with  great  maiks  of  civi- 

*  lity  ;  and  told  me  afterwards  that  he 

*  was  the  land-lteward  of  a  nobleman, 

*  who  had  ftnt  him  on  purpefe  to  court 

*  his  accepianceoi  a  benefice  worth  near 
'  eight  hundred   pounds    per   annum. 

*  As  I  fufnecled  not  the  truth  of  this, 
'  I  was  terribly  frightened  ;  and  cried 
'  out—"  Then  you  will  leave  me  at 
•'  lalt !" — "  It  would  be  with  an  ex- 
"  treme  reluclance  I  mould  do  f>," 
'  replied  he  ;  "  but  what  can  I  do  ?  If 
'*  I  mould  hereafter  be  expoftd  to  any 
"  misfortunes,  how  would  the  world 
t*  blame  me  for  having  refufed  fqch  an 
"  oner?" — "  What  misfortunes,"  'aid 
t  I,  "  have  you  to  fear  ?  I  lliall  always 
"  have  enough  to  lupport  my  dear 
M  tutor." 

"  My  dear  child,"  refumed  he,  i*  you 
i*  forget  that,  when  once  you  are  mar* 


•  ried,  there  will  be  nothing  in  your 
'  power;  all  will  be  your  hulband's, 
'  who  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  turn 
'  me  out  of  doors  directly."— '■'  No 
'  fuch  matter,"  replied  I  haftily  ;  "  for 
'  I  will  make  him  promife  and  fwear 
'  beforehand  to  keep  you  always  in  the 
'  family."  — "  Few  men,"  laid  he, 
'  pay  any  regard,  after  they  become 
'  hufbands,  to  me  promifes  and  vows 
(  they  made  when  they  were  lovers. 
'  In  fine,  my  little  angel,"  continued 

he,  taking  me  tenderly  in  his  arms, 
'  there  is  bit  one  way  to  fecure  our 
'  lading  happinefs,  to  which  if  you 
f  agree,  I  will  immediately  ref.ife  the 
'  great  offer  now  made  me,  with  all  my 
'  future  hope?  of  riling  in  the  church, 
'  and  devote  myfelf  eternally  to  you." 
'  Thefe  hft  words  I  thought  lb  highly 
obliging  to  me,  that  I  hung  about  his 
neck,  killed  his  cheek,  and  cried  I 
would  do  every  thing  he  would  have 
me.  Ha  then  told  me  that  a  writing 
(hould  be  drawn  ii;>  between  us,  by 
which  we  flioull  m  t  ally  bind  our- 
selves, under  he  penalty  of  the  half 
of  what  either  fho'ild  be  poffeffed  of, 
never  to  feparate. 

'  On  my  ready  compliance  with  this 
propofal,  he  ventured  to  make  a  le- 
cond,  even  more  impudent  than  the 
fii 'ft.  After  fecming  to  confider  a  lit- 
tle within  himfelf — "  I  have  been 
1  thinking,"  faid  he,  "  that  if  the  per- 
'  fon  you  (hall  marry  fliould  happen 
'  to  be  of  a  oofs,  perverle  nature, 
'  though  for  his  own  fake  he  will  not 
'  drive  me  from  his  ho.ife,  yet  he  may 
c  ule  me  lb  ill  as  to  compel  me  to  go  out 
'  of  it  of  my  own  accord  :  fuppofe, 
'  therefore,  you  fliould  bind  yourfelf 
'  by  the  writing  I  have  mentioned, 
'  and  under  the  fame  penalty,  never  to 
{  marry  any  man  without  my  con- 
«  lent?" 
"  Blefs  me!"  cried  I,  a  little  fur- 
prized,  "  how  can  I  do  this  ?  You 
'  know  I  muft  obey  my  father." — 
'  Heaven  forbid  you  (hould  do  other- 
'  wife  !"  rejoined  the  artful  hypocrite; 

*  you  may  be  Aire  I  (hall  never  oppofe 
'  either  his  will,  or  your  own  inciina- 
'  tion,  in  the  choice  of  a  hufband  : 
'  what  I  fpeak  of  is  only  a  thing  of 
'  form,  which,  when  (hewn  to  your 
1  huiband,  will  oblige  him  to  treat  me 
'  with  gratitude  and  refpeft." 

*  I  was  entirely  fatisfied  with  this ; 
<  and  replied,  I  would  do  what  he  de- 

*  fired 
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fired  asfoon  as  he  p'eafed :  on  which — 
«  It  happens  luckily,"  faid  he,  "  that 

•  the  gentleman  who  came  here  on  the 

•  bufmefs  I  told  yon  of  was  bred  to 
'  the  law;  I  will  let  him  know  as 
:  much  as  is  neceflary  of  our  affair, 
'  and  get  him  to  draw  up  a  proper  in- 
«  ftrument."    In  fpeaking  thefe words, 

he  left  me,  and  went  in  (earch  of  his 
friend,  who  at  that  time  was  walking 
in  the  garden,  waiting,  no  doubt,  his 
coming. 

«  I  had  little  time  allowed  me  to  re- 
flect on  what  I  was  about  to  do.  Le 
Bris  immediately  returned,  bringing 
the  lawyer  with  him  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  deftred  to  receive  inftructions 
from  my  own  mouth  for  what  he  was 
to  write;  and  accordingly  I  re  eated 
the  fenfe  of  the  obligation  I  was  to  lay 
myi'clf  under,  leaving  it  to  him  to  put 
it  in  fuch  words  as  he  mould  find 
proper.  If  I  had  been  miitrefs  of  the 
leait  fharr-  of  common  reafon,  I  muff, 
have  feen  that  ail  tins  fcheroe  was  a 
thing  previoully  concerted  between 
thefe  two  villains  5  for  the  lawyer  im- 
mediately pulled  out  of  hi-  pocket  a 
large  parchment,  with  feals  fixed  to 
it,  and  every  thing  reqiiifite  to  make 
the  inftrument  firm  and  valid:  but  I 
was  infatuated  ;  all  my  little  under- 
standing was  fubjec'ted  to  the  will  of 
this  wicked  tutor  ;  1  gave  an  implicit 
faith  to  all  he  faid,  and  paid  an  im- 
plicit obt-dience  to  all  his  dictates. 
'  The  lawyer  took  his  leave  next  day, 
and  nothing  material  happened  til] 
within  a  week  of  the  time  my  father 
was  expected  home;  when,  inftead  of 
himfelf,  came  the  melancholy  account 
that  he  had  Wen  feized  with  an  apo- 
plectick  fit,  and,  though  he  recovered 
fronp  it,  expired  with  n  two  hours 
after.  He  had  made  his  will  about 
a  year  before,  by  which  he  left  me  fole 
heir  of  every  thing  he  was  in  poffeffion 
of,  except  a  few  legacies  ;  and  in  cafe 
his  demife  mould  happen  before  I 
was  married,  or  of  age  appointed 
two  gentlemen  for  his  executors  and 
my  guardians.  They  both  wrote  to 
me,  as  did  alio  my  confin  *****,  ac- 
quainting me  that  it  was  neceffary  f 
fhould  come  to  London  diiectiy  on 
this  occafion,  and  each  inviting  me 
to  their  refpective  houfes  ;  which,  as 
they  lived  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  I  was  at  liberty  to  chute  which 
J  liked  bell, 


'  My  tutor,  however,  diffuaded  me 
from  accepting  any  of  their  offers; 
and  told  me  he  would  write  to  a  friend 
in  London  to  provide  a  ready-tur- 
nilhed  houfe  for  my  reception,  till 
things  were  fettled,  and  I  fhould  re- 
folve  whether  I  would  1  elide  in  town 
01  country.  Accordingly  he  did  lb; 
and  when  we  came  within  ten  miles 
of  London,  we  were  met  on  the  roi-'d  by 
the  lawyer,  who,  as  I  have  fmce  eiif  o- 
vered,  was  his  chief  agent  in  e\ery 
thing.  He  conducted  us  to  1  houfe 
in  Jcrmyn  Street,  which  was  indeed 
very  neat  and  commodious. 
'  It  was  late  wren  we  arrived  ;  but 
I  diil  not  fail  to  lend  the  next  morn- 
ing to  my  two  guardians  ami  confin 
*****,  who  all  came  to  iee  me  the 
fame  dav,  and  expreifed  themfelves  in. 
very  affectionate  terms.  I  prefented 
my  tutor  to  them,  as  a  perfon  tor 
whom  my  father  had  a  high  efteein  ; 
on  which  they  treated  him  with  that 
refpect  they  mpnofedhim  todeferve. 
'  f  now  entered  into  a  fcene  of  life  al- 
together new  to  me.  Several  diltaut 
ions,  whom  I  knew  only  by  their 
names,  and  many  other  gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  my  mother,  came  to  pay  their 
refpect s  to  me.  All  my  mornings 
were  taken  up  with  meffiges  and 
compliments  ;  and  all  my  afternoons 
with  receiving  and  returning  vifits. 
How  itrange  was  the  tranlition  !  From 
being  confined  to  the  narrow  |  recincts 
of  a  lone  country  m  infii  n,  I  had  now 
the  whole  metropolis  10  ra<  ge  in ; 
inftead  of  the  grave  leffons  of  two  old 
men,  my  ears  w  le  now  con  inu  lly 
filed  with  the  flattering  praifes  o'  ad- 
drefiing  heaus  ;  inftead  of  having  no- 
thing to  amufe  my  hcurs,  new  di« 
\  1  i  fions,  new  entertainments,  crouded 
upon  ea:h  niomtiu  ;  and  I  was  in- 
ceflantly  hurried  from  one  pleaiiirs  to 
another,  till  my  head  grew  gid  ly  with 
ihe  whirl  of  promifcuous  pleasure  . 
'  A?  I  was  young,  not  ugly,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  rich  heirels,  pro- 
pofals  of  marriage  were  every  day 
made  tome;  all  which  I  communi- 
cated 10  my  tutor:  but  ih  ugii  many 
of  them  weie  much  to  my  .dvantagej 
he    always    found    feme  ,    .      1* 

other  for  refuting  his  eon  •  11   ;     nd  I 
actordingly  reiefled  them    t<   the  lur- 
prize  of  all  wiio  knew  me; 
diffatisfsctjon  of  rny  belli 
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'  He  was  not,  however,  half-pleafed 
wiih  ihe  gay  manner  in  which  I  lived  $ 
ami,  as  loon  as  the  affairs  relating  to 
m\  ell  ate  were  fettled,  would  fain  have 
prevailed  upon  me  to  return  into  the 
country  :  but  I  had  too  high  a  relifh 
for  the  diverfions  of  the  town  to  pay 
that  regard  to  his  advice  I  had  for- 
merly done;  and,  inllead  of  comply- 
ing with  it,  quitted  the  houfe  I  was 
in,  hired  r.notherrupon  leafe,  and  fnr- 
niihed  it  in  the  moil  elegant  manner  I 
could.  He  grew  very  grave  on  my 
behaviour;  but  as  I  kept  firm  to  both 
the  engagements  I  had  made  with  him, 
he  had  no  pretence  to  complain  cf  my 
actions  in  other  matters. 
'  For  a  time,  indeed,  my  head  was 
not  the  leait  turned  towards  marriage  : 
I  thought  no  farther  of  the  men  than 
to  be  vain  and  delighted  with  their 
flatteries.  Happy  would  it  have  been 
tor  me  had  I  continued  always  in  this 
mind  !  But  my  ill  fate  too  form,  alar, ! 
prefented  me  with  an  objeil  which 
convinced  me  that  all  the  joys  of  pub- 
lick  admiration  are  nothing,  when 
compared  to  one  foft  hour  with  the 
youth  we  love,  and  by  whom  we  think 
we  are  beloved. 

'  I  believe  there  is  little  need  for  me 
to  fay  that  this  object,  fo  enchanting 
to  my  fenies,  was  the  young,  the  hand- 
lbme,  the  accompli  (lied  Amafis.  The 
world,  to  whom  he  made  no  fecret  of 
the  paflion  lie  profefTed  for  me,  was  alio 
witiv-fs  in  what  manner  I  received  it : 
we  appeared  together  in  all  publii  k 
pla  es  ;  I  treated  him  in  all  companies 
with  a  deference  which  (hewed  the 
efleem  I  had  for  him.  My  friends 
approved  my  choice;  and  the  union 
between  us  was  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  fo  ablolutely  determined,  that 
many  believed  die  ceremony  was  al- 
ready over,  when,  to  their  great  fur-. 
I  rize,  they  faw  at  ence  that  we  were 
utterly  broke  otF;  and,  in  a  very  fliort 
time  after,  the  ungrateful  Amalis  be- 
come the  huiband  of  another. 
'  My  tutor,  on  perceiving  me  inclined 
to  favour  Amafis  more  than  I  had 
ever  done  any  of  thole  who  had  hi- 
therto addrefTed  me,  began  to  rail  at 
him,  and  tell  meathoulan  i  ridiculous 
(lories  he  pretended  to  have  heard  in 
r<  lation  to  lus  conduct.  I  ftill  retained 
too  much  reverence  for  this  wicked 
man  to  contradict  what  he  (aid,  but 
not  enough  to  enable  me  to  conquer 


my  new  patlion  :     I  loved  Amafis, 
and  continued  to  give  him  daily  proofs 
of  it.     This  fo  incenfed  him,   that  he 
told  me,  one  day,  that  he  wondered  I 
would  encourage  the   conrtfhip  of  a 
man  whom   I  mud  never  expert  to 
marry.     "  Why  not,  Sir  r"  anfwered 
I  :  "  neither  his  birth  nor  fortune  are 
inferior  to  mine." — <c  Suppofe  them 
fo,"  rejoined  he,  "  the  moll  material 
thing  is  wanting,  which  is  my  con- 
lent." — "  When    I  gave  you   that 
power  over  me,"  faid  I,  '«  you  pro- 
mifed  never  to  thwart  my  inclina- 
tion."—"  I  did   fo,"   replied  he; 
but,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  then  ex- 
pedited all  your  inclination  would  be 
in  favour  of  myfelf." — "  Yourfeif !" 
ciied  I,   more  furprized  than  words 
can  defcribe.     "  Yes,  Alinda,"  re- 
fumed   he  ;    "   methinks    the    thing 
fliould  not  appear  fo  odd  to  you.  Call 
back  to  your  remembrance  the  fami- 
liarities that  have  palled  between  us, 
and  then  juftify,  if  you  can,  to  virtue 
or  to  modelly,  the  lealt  defire  of  giv- 
ing yourfeif  to  any  other  man." 
'  Rage,  aftoni  fitment,  and  lhame,  for 
the  folly  I  had  been  guilty  of,  fo  over- 
whelmed my   heart  at  this  reproach, 
that  I  had  not  power  to   fpeak  one 
word  ;  but  flood  looking  on  him  with 
a  countenance  which,  I  believe,  fuf- 
ficiently  exprelTed  all  thole  paflicyis, 
while  he  went  on  in  thefe  terms — 
"  How  often,"  continued  he,  •«  have 
you  hung  about  my  neck  whole  hours 
together,  and,  by  the  warm  ll  fond- 
nefs,  tempted  me  to  take  every  free- 
dom with  you  but  thelalt;  which,  if 
I  had  not  been  uorTeiTe<V  of  more  ho- 
nour than  you    now   mew  of  con- 
stancy, I  alfo  mould  have  feized,  and 
left  you  nothing  to  bellow  upon  a 
rival  ?" 

'  The  dorm  which  had  been  gather- 
ing in  my  breaft  nil  the  time  he  had 
been  fpeaking,  now  burft  out  with 
the  extremell  violence :  I  raved,  and 
loaded  him  with  epithets  not  very  be- 
coming in  me  to  make  ufe  of,  yet  not 
worfe  than  he  deferved .  He  heard  me 
with  a  fullen  filence ;  but  when  I 
mentioned  the  cruelty  and  bafenefs  of 
upbraiding  me  with  the  folii  s  of  my 
childifh  innocence,  he  told  me  with  a 
fneer,  that  he  would  advife  me  not  to 
put  that  among  my  catalogue  of  com- 
plaints :  "  For,"  faid  he,  "  the  world 
will   fcarce  believe,  that  a  lady  of 

*.'  fourteen. 
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(<  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  fixteen,  had  the 
'*  fame  inclinations  in  toying  with  a 
*'  gentleman  as  a  baby  has  with  it's 
"  nurfe." 

'  I  would  have  replied,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  was  educated  kept  me 
in  the  lane  ignorance  as  a  baby;  but 
fomething  wuliin  rofe  in  my  throat, 
ftoi  ping  the  paffage  of  my  breath,  and 
I  funk  fainting  in  the  chair  where  I 
was  fitting.  Whether  he  was  really 
moved  with  this  fight,  or  only  affected 
to  be  fo,  I  know  not<  but  he  ran  to 
me,  ufed  proper  means  to  bring  me  to 
myfelf,  an'!,  on  my  recovery,  I  found 
myfclf  prefTed  very  tenderly  within  his 


rlis   touch    was    now  grown 


odious  to  me;  I  ltruggled  to  get  loofe. 
"  Be  not  thus  unkind,"  cried  he,  hold- 
'  ing  me  (till  falter;  "  you  once  took 
"  pleafure  in  my  embraces,  you  have 
c<  confeffed  you  did.  Oh!  then,  recall 
"  thofe  foft  ideas,  and  we  (hall  both  be 
"  happy!1' 

"  No!"  anfwered  I, breaking  forcibly 
*  from  him  ;  "  what  then  was  the  effect 
(C  of  too  much  innocence,  would  be 
**  now  a  guilt  for  which  I  (hould  detelt 
11  myfelf  as  much  as  I  do  you  I" — "  I 
•■  (till  love  you,"  faid  he.  "  Prove  it, 
•'  then,"  cried  I  fiercely,  "  by  giving 
"  me  up  that  writing  which  your  arti- 
"  fices  tnfnared  me  to  fign,  and  ceafe 
•'  to  oppofe  my  marriage  with  Amafis." 
— "  No,  Madam,"  replied  he,  "  if  you 
'•  perfift  in  the  teiblution  of  marrying 
"  Amafis,  half  your  eftate  would  be  a 
"  fmall  confolation  to  me  for  the  lofs  of 
"  you  ;  and  vou  cannot  fure  imagine 
"  me  to  he  weak  enough  to  refign  mv 
"  claim  to  the  one,  after  being  deprived 
"  of  the  other!" 

'  I  had  not  patience  to  continue  this 
difcourfe,  but  retired  to  my  chamber ; 
where,  throwing  myfelf  upon  the  bed, 
I  vented  Come  part  of  the  anguilh  of 
my  mind  in  a  flood  of  tears :  after 
which,  finding  fome  little  eafc,  I  began 
to  reflect, -that  tormenting  myfelf  in 
this  manner  would  avail  nothing ; 
and  that  I  ought  rather  to  try  if  any 
poifiole  means  could  be  found  for  ex- 
tricating me  from  the  labyrinth  I  was 
'  entangled  in. 

'  Accordingly  I  arofe,  muffled  my- 
felf up  as  well  as  I  could  to  prevent 
being  known,  took  a  hackney-coach, 
and  went  to  the  chambers  of  an  emi- 
nent lawyer.  I  related  to  him  all  the 
*  circumftances  of  my  unhappy  cafe, 


'  concealing  only  the  names  of  the  per- 
'  fons  concerned  in  it.  He  Iiftened  at- 
'  tentively  to  what  I  faid  ;  and  when  I 
'  had  done,  afked  me  of  what  age  I  was 
'  when  I  entered  into  that  engagement 
'  I  now  wanted  to  be  freed  from ;  which 
'  queltion  I  anfwering  with  fincerity,  he 

*  (hook  his  head,   and  told  me  that  he 

*  was  furry  to  allure  me  I  could  have  no 
'  relief  from   law ;    and  that  the  belt, 

*  and,  indeed,  the  only  method  I  could 
'  take,  was  to  endeavour  to  compromife 
'  the  affair  with  the  gentleman. 

'  I  returned  home  very  difconfolate, 
'  and  was  above  a  week  without  being 
'  able  to  refolve  on  anv  tiling;  but  my 
'  impatience  to  be  united  to  the  man  I 
'  loved,  and  at  the  fame  time  eafed  of 
'  the  prefence  of  the  man  I  hated,  at 
'  lad  determined  me  to  follow  the  law- 
{  yer's  advice.  I  Cent  for  my  wickeq 
'  tutor  into  ir.y  chamber;  talked  to  him 
'  in  more  obliging  terms    than  I  had 

*  done  fince  the  firrt  difcovery  of  his  de- 
'  figns  upon  me;  but  reprefented  to 
'  him  the  abfurdity  of  thinking  of  mar- 
'  ryingme  himfelf ;  and  concluded  with 
'  telling  him,  that  if  he  would  cancel 
'  the  engagement  between  us,  I  would 
'  make  him  a  gratuity  of  a  thoufand 
'  pounds,  and  alio  be  ready  to  do  him 
'  any  other  fervice  in  my  power. 

'  He  rejected  this  propofal  with  the 
'  greateft  contempt.  "  You  are  cer- 
"  tainly  mad,  Alinna,"  faid  he,  "  or 
"  take  me  to  be  lo  !  A  thoufand  pounds 
"  would  be  a  fine  equiv  I<  nt,  indeed, 
"  for  the  half  of  'our  eftate,  jewels, 
"  rich  furniture,  plate,  and  whatever 
"  elfe  you  are  in  pofleffi  -n  of  5  to  a'l 
"  which  your  marriage  will  give  me  an 
"  undoubted  claim,  and  I  accordingly 
"  (hail  feize."  — "  Suppofe  I  never 
"  marry.'''"  cried  I.  "  Beit  lb,"  an- 
'  fwered  he  ;  "  I  muft  (till  continue  10 
"  live  with  you  ;  and  what  you  offer  for 
"  my  quitting  you  doe«  not  amount  to 
"  five  years  purchafe  of  my  falary  and 
"  board  as  your  chaplain.'" 

'  Thefe  words  making  me  imagine 
'  his  chief  objection  was  to  the  fmallnefs 
'  of  the  film,  I  told  him  I  woul  1  doublf , 

*  nay,  even  treble  it,  for  the  pure  afe  of 

*  my  liberty;  but  he  told  me  it  woul  I 
'  be  in  vain  for  me  to  tempt  him  with 
'  any  offers  of  that  kind  ;  that  no  con- 
'  fideration  whatever  (hould  prevail  witfi 
'  him  to  depart  from  the  agreement  be- 
4  tween  us;  and  he  would  always  hold 
'  me  to  mv  bargain. 

^D  2  «  The 
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'  The  determined  air  with  which  he 
(poke  this,  made  me  think  it  beft  not 
to  urge  him  any  farther  at  that  time. 
The  next  iiay,  however,  and  feveral 
In  xeeding  ones,  I  failed  no'  to  renew 
the  difc  lurfe;  but  though  I  made  ufe 
of  eve  y  argu  ent  my  reafon  could 
iv  me  with;  though  I  v*ept, 
pra  ed,  raved  by  turns  cajoled  and 
threatened  ;  all  I  ould  fay,  all  I  could 
do,  was  ineffectual;  and  the  more 
I  laboured  10  bring  him  to  compli- 
ance, the  more  itubborn  his  obitinacy 
grew. 

*  To  make  anv  one  fenfible  what  it 
was  I  1  ffen  d  in  this  cruel  dilemma, 
they  mult  alio  be  made  fenfible  to 
'  'hat  an  infinite  degree  I  loved  the  ' 
man  whom  it  was  now  impofiible  for 
me  to  be  ha  py  with  ;  and  bo.h  tbefe 
are  inex  reffible :  I  mail  therefore 
only  fay,  th  it  I  wis  very  near  being 
totajly  deprived  of  tl  at  little  (hare  of 
[on  Heaven  had  beitowed  upon 
me. 

'  Amafis,  to  whom  I  had  confefled 
4  the  tendernefs  I  h  id  for  him,  was  ail 
'  this  while  continuall)  foliciting  me  to 
'  cotnpfeat  our  union.     One  day,  when 

*  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  pn  (ling  on 

*  this  occafion,  and  my  heart  being  very 
'   full,  1  cried  out,  aim   it  without  know- 


'  ing  what  I  laid — "  Oh    Amahs!  vou 
*'  know  not  what  you   afk,   when  you 
«£  aik  me  t    m  irry  y  ai  !"    Tlvs  excla- 
'  mation  fur  prized  him:  but  having  be- 
'  gun,  I  n  iw  went  on — ''  You  expect," 
'   (aid  I,  "  an  eftate  of  twelve  hun  '.red 
"  pounds  a  year  ;  but  1  will  not  d  ceive 
"  you,  you  find  me  worth  only  the  half 
"  of  what    you    have    been    made    to 
"  ho  >e." — "  When   I   made  m .    ad- 
•'  dreffes  to   the   lovely  Alinda,"  an- 
«  fwered  he,  "  I  had  no  eyeio  the  for- 
"  tm  e  (he  mi^ht  bring  me.  But  vfi  re- 
"  fore  this  fruitlefs  trial  pfmylove?  Your 
•'  guardians  have  (he  vn  me  the  wi  i 
*'  of  your  eftate  ;  and  I  know  to  a  ' 
"  hundred  what  you  a  e  pofieffed  of." 
— "  Suppole,"    rejoined    1,    "   rhat    I 
<l  fl  onld  have  previoufly  difpofed  of  the 
"  en    naif  of  what  otherwife  our  mar- 
"  r;a  e  would  have  given  you.?" — "   I 
*•  v.  rig,"  re]  lied 

«  he  ;  "  it  cannot  be!" — "  It  both  can, 
"  and  is,"  laid  I,  burfting  into  tears  ; 
"  I  :r  ve  unwarily  entered  into  -.n  en- 
•'  gagern  nt,  b)  which  I  foifeit  tie 
••  moiety  of  ail  I  am  miftrefs  of,  even 


"  to  my  very  jewels,  if  ever  I  marry 
"  any  man,  except  on  certain  condi- 
"  tions  ;  which  condition,  I  am  now 
"   well  affured,  I  never  can  obtain." 

"  Death  !•"  ciied  he,  llarting  up  in  a 
*  fury,  "  What  condition  ? — When  !  — 
"  Where! — To  whom! — On  what  ac- 
"  count  was  this  engagement  made  V 
1  Shame  would  not  let  me  anfwer  to 
'  thefe  interrogatories,  and  I  remained 
'  in  a  kind  of  (tupid  iilence.     "  If  by 
"  any    artifices,"    purfued  he,    "  you 
"  have  been  (educed  to  fign  a  compact 
"  of  this  wild  nature,  unfold  the  whoie 
"  of  the  affair,  and  depend,  thai  either 
"  the  laws,  or  this  avenging  arm,  (hall 
"  do    you   juitice."      I    now  repented 
that  I  had  to  rafhly  divulged  any  part 
of  this  fatal  fecret;  not  but  I  iiiould 
'   have  been  glad  to  have  leen  my  wicked 
1  tutor  punifhed ;  but  I  knew  that,  on 
'  the  lead  attempt  made  for  my  redrefs, 
'  he  would  infallibly  expofe  the  follies 
'  I  had  been  guilty  of  in  regard  to  him  ; 
'  and,  when  compared  with  the  lofs  of 
'  Amafis,  my  fortune,   or  even  my  life 
'   itfelf,  feemed  a   Id's  terrible  misfor- 
'   tune  :    for   this   reafon,    therefore,    I 
'  refufed  the   entreaties    of  a    beloved 
'  lover,  and   fcreened   the  villainy  of  a 
'  wretch  whom  my  loul  abhoned.     In 
'  fine,  I  would  reveal  no  more  than  I 
'  had  done.     Amafis  left  me  in  a  very 
'   ill   humour;  and   the  next  morning  I 
'  received  a  billet  from  him,  containing 
*  thefe  (tabbing  lines — 


"    TO    MISS    ALINDA    ****'*, 

"     MADAM, 

"  |  Have  been  confidering  on  the 
*  "  amazing  account  you  gave  me 
lt  Lift  night  ;  and  as  you  refufe  to  dif- 
"  cover  either  the  perfon  with  whom 
H  you  made  tliis  engagement,  or  the 
"  motives  which,  induced  vou  to  it,  can 
"  lock  on  it  as  no  other  than  a  contract 
"  with  fbme  gentleman  once  happy  in 
"  your  affections.  A  (  :ond  hand 
"  paffion  neither  fuits  with  the  delicacy 
"  of  my  humour,  nor  to  encroach  upon 
"  the  lights  of  another  with  my  ho- 
"  ncur  :  I  (ball  therefore  defilt  trou- 
"  bling  you  with  anv  future  vifits,  but 
"  (hall  be  always  glad  to  hear  of  your 
''■  welfare,  which  I  defpair  of  doing 
"  till  you  prevail  upon  yourfelf  to  be 
"  juft  to  your  firit  vows.     Sacrifice  the 

"  affection 
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fC  affecYton  you  have  for  me  to  the 
"  obligations  you  are  under  to  my 
"  rival.  I  yield  to  his  prior  title  all  the 
"  late  glorious  hopes  I  had  conceived; 
"  and  wilh  you  more  happy  with  him, 
"  than  it  is  now  in  your  power  to  make 
"  your  humble  lervant, 

"  Amasis." 

«  Here  ended  all  my  hopes  of  happU 

*  nel's;  all  the  loft  ideas  of  love  and 
'  marriage  vaniihed  tor  ever  from  my 
'  brealt,  and  were  fucceeded  by  others 

*  of  the  molt  dreadful  nature.     For  le- 

*  veral   weeks   I  abandoned  myielf   to 

*  grief  andto  defpair,  but  pride  at  length 

*  o-ot  the  better  of  thefe  paihons  ;  and, 
«  to  conceal  the  real  lituation  of  my 
«  heart  from  the  enquiring  world,  I  all 
'  at  once  affected  to  be  lrudly  gay,  and 
<  ran  into  i'uch  eUrrvaganaes,  as, 
«  without  being  criminal  in  fact,  juftly 
«  drew  upon  me  the  fevereit  ceni'ures. 

'  But  nature  will  not  bear  a  perpetual 

*  violence.  Grief  and  defpair  were  the 
«  ltrongeft  paihons  in  me.  In  themidft 
'  of  d.mcing,  te^rs  were  ready  to  ftart 
'  from  my  eyes,  an  1  iighs  from  my  ho- 
'  fom,  which,  when  I  endeavoured  to 
«  fupprefs,  recoiled  uion  my  heart,  and 
«  (hook  my  frame  with  the  m  ft  terrible 

*  revullions.  The  marriage  ot  Amans 
'  feconded  the  blow  our  parting  had 
«  given  :   I   could   no   longer  diflemble 

*  what  I  felt,  no  longer  appear  the 
'  S'dt^y»  thoughtlefs  libertine,  but  flew 

*  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.    I  now 

*  would  fee    no  company,   (hut  myfelf 

*  up  in  my  chamber,  denied  accefs  to 
1  my    beft   friends,     and    never    went 

*  abroad.  1  fuffered  not  Le  Eris  to 
«  come  into  my  prefence;  and,  I  believe, 

*  perceiving  me  fo  rcfolu  e,  he  would 
«  have  accepted  of  a  fum  of  money  to 
'  have  quitted  my  houie  entirely:  but 
»  I  had  now  done  with  the  world,  had 

*  loft  in  Amalis  all  I  valued  in  it,  and 
'  weuld  not  give  the  monfter,  whom  I 

*  iultly  looked  upon  as  the  fource  of  all 
'  my  misfortunes,  any  more  than  i  was 
'  compelled  to  do,  his  bare  board  and 

*  falary. 
*  Behold,  by  thefe  memoirs,  the  be- 

*  ginning  and  progrefs  of  all  my  mife- 
'  ries!    The  end  is  near  at  hand;  Death 

*  is  already  bufy  at  my  heart,  and 
'  allows  no  time  to   apologize  for  the 

*  errors  of  my  conduct.     Pity  is  all  my 

*  alhes  can  expect!' 


CHAP.     VII. 

CONTAINS  A  VERY  BRIEF  ACCOUNT 
OF  SOME  PASSAGES  SUBSEQUENT 
TO  THE  FOREGOING  STORY, 
WITH  THE  AUTHOR'S  REMARKS 
UPON  THE  WHOLE. 

AS  I  know  very  well  that  folidity 
has  but  a  fmall  (hare  in  the  com- 
pohtion  of  the  lady  whom  Aiinda  h  d 
intended  to  entruft  with  the  publication 
of  her  memoirs,  I  thought  the  Cured 
way  of  having  the  will  of  the  deceaied 
performed,  was  not  to  tiouble  a  perlbn 
of  her  character  with  the  peruial  of 
them,  but  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
my  (nvilibilityfliip  to  prefent  them  10  the 
world  myfelf,  which  I  accordingly 
have  done. 

And  now,  as  I  doubt  not  but  the 
reader  will  be  glad  of  being  informed 
farther  concerning  Le  Bris,  I  fnall  re» 
late  fuch  particulars  as  have  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

It  mult  be  concluded,  that  (his  un- 
worthy preceptor,  in  looking  over  the 
papers  of  Aiinda,  had  either  not  ob- 
ferved,  or  afterwards  forgot,  that  the 
ring-  he  had  jilt  taken  from  among  her 
o  her  jewels,  was  the  very  lame  men- 
tioned in  her  letter  to  her  friend,  other- 
wile  he  would  certainly  have  i,ad  cun- 
ning enough  to  have  replaced  it  where 
he  found  it. 

Mr.  *****,.  foon  recollecting  what 
his  coufm  had  faid  to  him  in  regard  of 
this  little   legacy,  and  miffing  it   from 
her   other  trinkets,    made  a  ftricl   en- 
quiry what  was  become  of  it.     Le  Bris, 
having  had  her  keys   in  his  poffelfion, 
was  one  of  the  fir  ft  interrogated;  and, 
on  being  fo,    boldly  replied,  that  fuch 
a  ring  had  been  beltowed  upon  him  by 
Aiinda.       '  How    can    that  be/  cried 
the  other;  *  when,    but   three  days  be- 
'  fore  her  death,  ihe  bequeathed  it  to  a 
'  la  ly  of  her  acquaintance,  and  infilled 
'  on  my  promife  of  deliveringit  to  her?* 
— '   She  mult  then  be  delirious,'    faid 
the  parfon ;  '  but,  however  that  might 
*  be,    Heaven    forbid  I    (hould  detain 
'  what  is  even  fufpecled  to  be  the  right 
'  of  another!'  and,  with   thefe  words, 
prefented  the  ring  to  Mr.    *****}  wno 
received  it  from  him  without  the  leaft 
ceremony. 

This  affair,  notwithstanding  the  hy- 
pociitical  manner  in  which  the  ring  was 

returned, 
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returned,  gaveMr.  *****  oom  to  ima 
gine  there  had  b-en  fom  foul  play  in 
relati  -n  to  A  imia's  effects.  The  ltew- 
ard  proved  l>y  hi^-  books,  th  it  ne  had 
paid  into  her  hands,  a  week  bet.:  r 
death,  two  hundred  and  fifty  po  n  s  in 
fjxci«,  and  more  tn.ni  tw.ee  that  lum  in 
Bank  biils,  bein?  arrears  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  tenants.  Irfeemed  n 
likely  to  them  that  (he  could  have  dif- 
poled  of  the  money,  much  el's  have  had 
anv  occafion  to  change  the  b  lis  in  :o 
ftort  a  time;  orders  were  therefore  lent 
to  i  he  Bank  to  hop  the  payment  of  ('  ch 
numbers  till  further  notice:  but  the  pre- 
caution came  too  late;  the  perfon  who 
had  lecreted  them  ha  !  been  already 
theie,  and  converted  all  his  paper  into 
cam. 

The  heir,  however,  was  confident 
that  he  had  been  defrauded :  he  con- 
sulted council  upon  it,  who  all  adviled 
him  to  have  recourle  to  equity.  Whe- 
ther Le  Bris  had  any  hint  given  him  of 
what  was  intended  to  be  done  againft 
him,  or  whether  his  own  guilty  con- 
ference made  him  only  apprehend  it,  is 
uncertain:  but  he  had  not  courage  to 
Hand  the  telt  of  examination;  he  fled 
the  kingdom;  after  having  thrown  alide 
that  robe  which,  had  he  been  known  for 
what  he  truly  was,  would  long  before 
have  been  (flipped  from  his  facrilegious 
fhoulders. 

But  Providence  would  not  permit  him 
to  enjoy  his  ill-got  fpoils,  nor  a  life  he 
had  devoted  to  fuch  wicked  purpofes. 
Defigning  to  turn  trader  at  Jamaica,  he 
embarked  for  that  place;  but  the  veffel 
being  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  was  loft 
almoft  in  light  of  more;  and  he,  with 
many  other,  perhaps  lefs  guilty  perfons, 
perifhed  in  the  wreck.  This  laft  piece 
of  intelligence  I  received  from  his  mo- 
ther; whom,  though  he  had  fupported 
during  the  life  of  Alinda,  to  prevent  be- 
ing expofed  by  her  clamours,  he  now 
left  penny  lefs,  deltitute,  and  ftarving, 
in  an  extreme  old  age. 

Thus  did  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
at  laft  overtake  the  wretch  who,  be- 
fides  his  other  impieties,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  molt  cruel  ingratitude  and 
breach  of  truft,  in  impoling  upon  the 
fimplicity   of  a   young  creature  com- 


mitted  to  his  care,  and  utterly  deploy- 
ing :)||  the  views  of  his  generous  patron 
and  benefa&or. 

As  for  the  unfortunate  Alirda, 
though  it  i-  certain  her  conduct  cannot 
be  wi  II,  j  itified,  yet,  according  to 
my  'pinio  i,  it  o  gin  not  to  be  wholly 
o»  detuned.  It  would  be  pi  (lino  too 
,  f  veic  a  judgment,  to  rnij.i  te  the  fond- 
n  1-  fheexprtli  d  for  lie.  wicked  tutor 
to  a  wa  .ton  inclination.  If  w- confider 
the  various  arts  of  her  le  lucer,  the  com- 
mands la.d  on  her  by  her  father  to  love 
and  obey  him  s  hunielf,  the  manner1 
in  which  (he  was  brought  up,  the  per- 
fect ignorance  (he  was  kept  in  ot  the 
cuftoms  of  the  world,  and  how  "ther 
young  ladies  behaved;  we  (hall  find  t  at 
thele  are  all  of  them  very  ltrong  leas 
in  her  defence,  and  not  forbear  pitying 
the  iniltakes  of  fuch  artlefs  innocence. 

I  wi(h  as  much  could  be  alle  ged  in 
her  behalf  on  the  fcore  of  her  beha- 
viour after  breaking  off  with  Amafis. 
The  exceffes  into  which  (he  ran,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  dilquicts  of  her  mind  for 
the  lofs  of  that  favourite  lover,  too  evi- 
dently (hew  that  ihefacrifi  ed  two  of  the 
moft  valuable  chirafteriiticksof  woman- 
hood her  prudence  and  her  modeify,  to 
one  of  the  veiy  worft— her  pride. 

Nor  can  I  offer  any  th  ng  in  vindica- 
ti  n  of  the  laft  itagesof  hei  life.  If  con- 
vinced of  her  err. r  in  being  perpetually 
amongft  promifcuous  c<  mpany,  it  was 
flying  to  an  almoft  as  inexcui'able  ex- 
treme, to  (hut  herfelf  up  from  her  belt 
friends,  and  avoid  the  fociety  cf  thole 
whofe  eoriverfation  might  have  drffi- 
pated  her  chagrin,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
improved  her  underftanding.  To  do 
this,  feems  to  me, I  muft  confefs,  to  have 
more  the  favour  of  defpair,  than  of  vir- 
tue or  true  fortitude. 

There  was,  doubtlefs,  a  certain  giddy 
propenfity  in  her  nature,  which  wanted 
to  be  corrected  by  reafon,  example,  pre- 
cept, authority,  and  the  rudiments  of  a 
pood  education;  all  which  (he  was  de- 
nied: and  it  muft  therefore  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  both  her  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes were  entirely  owing  to  the  caprice 
and  credulity  of  her  father,  and  the  bafe 
defigns  of  the  perfon  appointed  to  be  her 
governor  and  inllructor. 


END    OF     THE    FIRST    EOOK. 
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BOOK     II. 


C  H  A  P.    I. 

THE  AUTHOR,  BY  THE  HELP  OF 
HIS  INVISIBILITY,  HAS  DISCO- 
VERED SUCH  A  CONTRAST  I N 
THE  BEHAViOUft  OF  TWO  MAR- 
RIED COUPLE  OF  DISTINCTION, 
AS  HE  THINKS  WOULD  EE  THE 
UTMOS'  INJUSTICE  TO  THE  PUB- 
LICK  TO  CONCEaL. 

AA  LACENTIA,  after  a 
<t  j*  long  and  paffionate  court- 

^  P  <£  (hip,  was  at  laft  w  1  I  d 
£  \  toDalmatius.  She  brought 

^y>  <0?  him  an  ample  fortune,  a 
very  agreeable  perfon,  and 
an  unblemilhed  chai after.  She  had 
(hid  led  the  duties  of  a  wife  before  (he 
became  fo,  and  afterwards  piaftifed 
them  in  the  ftrifteft  manner.  Whenever 
(he  found  him  gay,  (lie  heiglitened  his 
good  humour  by  her  own  tpiighthnefs; 
and  when  fullen  and  perverle,  as  was  too 
often  the  cafe,  (he  endeavoured  to  diffi- 
pate  his  chagrin,  e  ther  by  playing  on 
her  fpinnet,  or  telling  him  cine  divert- 
ing (lory.  Without  f  eming  to  conf.lt 
his  palare,  (he  always  to  -k  care  to  rut 
Inch  dilhes  into  her  bill  of  fare  as  flie 
had  perceived  he  fed  upon  with  molt  (a- 
tisfaftion.  Whatever  company  fuited 
his  talle,  were  lure  to  be  often  invited  by 
her,  and  entertained  with  the  gr<  ueit 
marks    of  efteem    and    complaifance. 


Her  whole  thoughts,  indeed,  were  taken 
up  with  obliging  and  making  him  hap- 
py: (lie  had  no  will,  no  inclination  of 
her  own ;  both  were  entirely  regulated 
by  his:  and,  to  add  to  all  this,  (he  was 
an  excellent  ceconomilr,  unnerftood  the 
management  of  a  family  peifeftly  well, 
and  knew  how  to  make  a  grand  appear- 
ance with  lefs  expence  than  fome  others 
aie  at  who  area  counted  contemptibly 
parsimonious. 

What  would  fome  hmfbands  give  to 
be  blefled  with  fo  virtuous,  fo  ender,  fo 
endearing  a  companion!  Dalmuius, 
wiitead  of  placing  this  jewel  next  his 
heart,  hung  it  carelefsly  upon  his  (leevej 
either  not  knowing,  or  not  regarding, 
the  true  value  of  if. 

During  the  courfe  of  feveral  invifiMe 
vifnations  1  made  at  their  houfe..  never 
did  I  (ee  hin:  treat  her  in  any  degree 
proportionable  to  her  merit.  When  in 
his  beft  humours,  lie  returned  the  ca- 
relfes  (lie  gave  him  only  with  a  cold  in- 
difference; b  •  "hen  any  thing  abroad- 
had  happened  to  thwart  his  view,  either 
of  pleafure  or  ambition,  no  man  could 
behave  with  more  churhflmefs  at  home. 
But  rhe  manntr  in  which  this  couple  be- 
baved  to  eac  i  other  will  beft  appear  from 
their  own  words,  which  I  (hall  give  a 
(hort  fpecimen  of  on  two  different  occa- 
fions. 

They  were  to  go  out  together  one 
day,  to  call  on  iome  friends  who  were 
to  accompany  them  on  a  party  of  plea- 

lure, 
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fure.  The  landau  waited  at  the  door. 
He  had  juit  iiniihed  dieflmg,  and  fent 
up  toknow  it  his  wife  was  ready.  The 
:  be  fcarce  delivered  before 
fhe  came -flvinjr  into  the  room,  on  which 
th-  following  dial  gueenfued — 

Placentia.  I  hope  I  have  not  made 
y.  ti  wan  for  me  ? 

Dalmatius.  N.it  at  all.  It  wants 
feme  mini  tes  of  our  appointment;  bin  I 
know  you  women  are  generally  fo  long 
equipping  yourfelves,  that  I  was  willing 
to  haften  you, 

Placentla.  I  fhould  know  but  li  tie  of 
the  value  of  time,  if  I  walled  much  ot  it 
in  dreffinp.  But  ray  my  dear,  how 
do  you  like  me  to-dt)  ? 

Dalmatiu}.  Like  you!  that's  an  odd 
speftion.     Why,  a^  well  as  eve;  I  did. 

Placentla.  1  fhould  be  miferable  it  I 
did  not  think  you  did.  But  I  mean, 
how  do  you  like  my  cloaths  ?  you  fee  I 
am  all  in  new. 

Dalmalius.  Are  you  indeed  ?  I 
fhould  have  ften  nothing  of  it,  if  you 
had  not  told  me:  I  never  miiid  what 
women  have  on. 

Placentla.  Then  I  am  difappointed, 
my  dear;  for  I  affure  you  I  confulted 
your  fancy  more  than  my  own  in  the 
choice  I  made  of  this  filk;  as  1  have 
heard  you  lay  an  hundred  times,  I  be- 
lieve, that  you  thought  blue  and  filver 
the  moft  agreeable  mixture  that  could 
be. 

Dalmatius.  So  it  is;  but  it  may  not 
happen  to  become  every  body:  how- 
ever, I  muft  do  you  the  juftice  to  fay, 
you  look  well  enough  in  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve every  body  will  think  fo. 

Placentia.  If  you  think  fo,  my  dear, 
it  is  all  I  wifh. 

In  fpeaking  this,  (he  took  hold  of  his 
band,  and  killed  it  with  tiie  greateft 
warmth  of  affection.  H'.-  returned  the 
favour  with  a  flight  falute  upon  her 
cheek;  then  looking  on  his  watch,  faid 
he  believed  it  was  time  to  go,  and  went 
down  flairs,   fhe  following. 

The  truth  of  the  affair  is  this.  Dal- 
matius is  not  only  vain  and  infolent  in 
his  nature,  but  a'fo  amorous  and  incon- 
itant  to  an  exeef-,.  Tho  gh  he  no  longer, 
had  any  eyes  for  the  charms  of  his  fair 
wife,  his  heart  w.is  but  too  fufceptible 
to  thofe  of  other  women.  Miranda  for 
fome  time  engroffed  all  his  devoirs ;  nor 
could  her  being  married  to  the  moft  in- 
timate of  his  friends  reftrain  him  from 
making  his  unlawful  addrefl'cs  to  her  j 


nor  the  vow  (he  had  taken  at  the  altar, 
diter  her  from  gratifying  an  inclination 
he  had  found  the  way  to  infpire. 

The  iuifban  of  ihis  lady  is  a  man  of 
fp  much  i  doler.ee,  and  Jo  1  ttle  deli- 
cacy, that  he  never  g  ves  himfi  If  the  lead 
concern  about  what  pleafuies  his  wile 
may  indulge  herfelf  in,  provided  Ihe  of- 
fers no  interi'! pti  n  to  th^fe  he  takes 
him  elf.  There  are  fome,  indeed,  \*ho 
lay,  that  on  their  marriage  they  mutu- 
ally agreed  to  allow  each  other  a  pcrfeft 
latitude  in  this  point;  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  Miranda  feems  under  no  appre- 
heniions  of  her  conduct  being  cal  ed  in 
queiticn  by  him. 

Her  amour  with  Dalmatius  foon  be- 
came fo  notorious,  that  it  was  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one.  Placentia  herfelf 
was  the  laft  that  gave  credit  t  i  it ;  that 
excell  nt  lady  would  not  fuffer  her  lie  it 
to  entertain  ill  thoughts  of  the  msn  (he 
was  bo  nd  to  love,  nor  could  any  thinr 
but  cheteftimony  of  her  own  eyes  have 
convinced  her  of  the  guilty  truth. 

Miranda  came  to  vi't  her  cne  day 
when  fhe  happened  to  be  abroad  ;  but 
Dalmatius  being  at  home,  the  preience 
of  his  wife  was  li  tie  wanted.  She  icon 
returned,  however  ;  and  being  told  that 
Miranda  was  above,  ran  haliily  vip  to 
receive  her;  but  not  finding  her  in  the 
room  where  company  were  uiually  in- 
troduced, yet  thinking  fhe  heard  the 
murmur  of  voices  very  near,  (he  itepped 
towards  the  place  whence  it  feemed  to 
proceed,  and  peeping  through  the  key- 
hole of  an  adjacent  chamber,  law  her 
huiband  and  the  lady  in  a  pofture  Inch 
as  could  leave  her  no  doubt  of  thc-i;  cri- 
minal conversation. 

The  fudden  (hock  at  firft  transfixed 
her  feet;  but  prefentiy  recovering  her- 
felf, (he  retired  from  the  guilty  fcene, 
and  went  into  her  own  chamber;  where 
finding  her  woman  at  work,  (he  or- 
dered her  to  go  immediately  down,  and 
forbid  the  fervants  to  take  any  notice  of 
her  being  come  home.  '  I  hear,'  faid 
(he,  '  that  Miranda  is  below,  and  I  am 
'  not  very  well,  and  would  not  fee  any 
'  company  at  this  time.' 

The  woman  being  withdrawn,  to  do 
as  (lie  was  commanded,  Placentia  threw 
herfelf  into  an  eafy  chair,  and  fell  into  a 
profound  reverie.  I  was  prtfent  all  this 
while,  but  my  Belt  of  kivifibility  did 
not  enable  me  to  penetrate  into  her 
thoughts;  till  feeming  as  if  determined 
on   fomething   (he  had  been  debating 
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within  herfelf,  (he  rofe  fuddenly  from  her 
feat,  and  burft  into  thefe  words — '  No, 
«  he  (hall  never  know  I  think  him  falfe, 
'  much  lefs  that  1  have  detected  him. 
'  Reproaches  would  avail  me  nothing, 

*  and  might  harden  him  in  his  crime. 
«  I  am  his  wfe;  we  muft  always  live 
4  together,  or  be  fubject  to  the  ridicule 

*  of  a  laughing  and  cenforious  wond. 

*  Prudence,  therefore,   as  well  as  duty, 

*  commands  me  to  conceal  the  (hamelul 
«  dilcovery  I  have  made;  and  rather  en- 
'  deavour,  by  added  tendernefs,  if  pof- 
'  fible,   to  reclaim  him,  and  oblige  him 

*  to  fee  I  am  at  leaft  as  worthy  of  his  af- 

*  fection  as  Miranda.' 

I  left  her  in  this  refolution,  and  found 
that  for  fever*  1  days  (he  ftrictly  adhered 
to  it;  excepting  only,  that  (he  could 
not  fo  far  diffemble  her  uneaiinefs  as  to 
be  able  to  receive  Miranda  in  the  man- 
ner (lie  had  formerly  done:  (he  there- 
fore delilted  from  making  her  any  far- 
ther invitations  to  her  houfe,  and  always 
excufed  herfelf  from  accepting  any  fent 
to  her  by  that  lady. 

This  was  enough,  however,  to  give 
the  lovers  fome  apprehenfions  that  (lie 
fufpected  their  intrigue;  but  Miranda 
was  of  too  vain  and  gay  a  temper  to  feel 
any  inquietude  on  this  fcore;  and  the 
ungrateful  Dalmatius,  finding  himfelf 
treated  by  his  wife  with  the  fame  love 
and  compiaifance  as  ever,  gave  himfelf 
not  the  trouble  either  to  examine,  or  be 
under  the  leaft  concern,  whether  fuch  i 
behaviour  proceeded  from  her  ignorance 
of  his  fault,  or  her  dilcretion  ,n  over- 
looking it. 

But  the  fweeteft  difpofition  may  be 
embittered  by  continual  provocations. 
Placentia,  finding  that  all  the  efforts 
(he  made  for  regaining  the  affections  of 
her  hufband  wete  ineffectual,  began  by 
degrees  to  grow  moreremifs  in  her  cares 
of  pleafing;  not  that  (lie  ever  departed 
from  the  eifential  duties  of  a  wife,  (he 
only  ceafed  the  practice  of  thofe  which, 
as  the  cafe  (food  between  them,  m.ght 
juftly  be  called  works  of  fupereroga- 
tio  i. 

Being  to  have  a  great  route  at  her 
houfe,  juft  as  (lie  was  going  to  fend 
cards  to  invite  the  company,  Dalmatius 
came  into  the  room;  and  having  looked 
over  the  catalogue  of  names,  on  finding 
Miranda's  not  there,  began  with  an  un- 
uiual  haughtinefs  to  interrogate  her  on 
that  occahon  ;  and  (he  now,  for  the  firlt 
time,  replied   to  what  he  (aid  with  as 


much  indifference  as  (he  had  formerly 
done  with  f  •bmifliion. 

Dalmatius.  How  happens  it,  Ma- 
dam, that  Miranda  is  left  out  among 
the  number  of  your  guefts  ? 

Placentia.    I  had  forgot  her. 

Dalmatius.  It  is  well,  then,  that  I 
reminded  you  :  but  methinks  a  lady  of 
her  rank  and  character  in  the  world 
might  well  havedeferved  a  place  in  your 
remembrance. 

Placentia.  It  may  be  fo;  but  one 
cannot  invite  everybody. 

Dalmatius.  When  any  body  is  in- 
vited to  our  houfe,  cfpecially  on  thefe 
occafions,  it  would  be  the  utmoft  ab- 
furdity  to  leave  Miranda  out ;  therefore 
I  infill  upon  her  coming,  for  your  own 
fake. 

Placentia.  Oh,  Sir,  you  need  not 
give  yourfelf  any  trouble  on  that  fcore; 
I  am  certainly  a  judge  how  to  behave  to 
my  own  acquaintance:  but  if  you  are 
fo  defirous  of  having  Miranda,  here  to- 
morrow, the  beft  way  is  for  you  to  fend 
a  card  as  from  your/elf;  I  d.ubt  not  but 
the  invitation  will  be  full  as  agreeable, 
and  as  readily  complied  with. 

Dalmatius.  You  talk  in  an  odd 
manner,  Madam  !  And,  now  I  think  on 
it,  I  met  Miranda  the  other  day  in  the 
Park,  and  (lie  complained  to  me  of  a 
ft;  ange  change  in  you  towards  hei ;  that 
you  have  never  returned  the  Jail  vifit  (he 
made  you;  have  fcarce  fpoke  to  her  in 
any  publick  affembly,  and  feemed  to 
(hun  her  p:efence  as  much  as  pofhble. 
Prsy  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Placentia.  That,  Sir,  is  a  queftion 
which  perhaps  neither  you  nor  (lie  would 
thank  me  for  anfwering  directly. 

Dalmatius.  I  uaderftand  you,  Ma- 
dam, however.  You  havr  got  notions 
in  your  head  not  becoming  in  yen  to  in- 
dulge, nor  worthy  any  endeavours  of 
mine  to  expel.  I  would  only  have  you 
be  wifer;  and  confider,  that  of  all  do- 
meftiek  animals  a  jealous  wife  is  the 
moil  contemptible. 

He  flung  out  of  the  room  with  thefe 
words,  and  all  the  tokens  of  difdain  and 
indignation  in  his  countenance;  leaving 
Placentia  in  a  confufion  not  eafy  to  be 
defcrihed.  I  could  perceive,  however, 
by  the  gethires  of  that  uUhappy  lady, 
that  (be  repented  having  gone  fo  far; 
yet  knowing  herfelf  the  only  injured, 
could  not  yield  either  to  recede  from  her 
refolution  on  the  account  of  Miranda, 
or  make  life  ot  any  attempts  to  foftcn 
E  io 
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fo  ill-founded  a  refcntment  in  h  r  huf- 
band. 

It  is  now  faid  that  his  amour  with 
Miranda  is  on  the  decline;  that  a  new 
face  has  utterly  eclipfed  all  the  chains 
he  lately  found  in  hers;  and  that  Pla- 
centia  has  at  leaft  this  confolation  under 
her  misfortune,  to  find  that  no  one 
beauty  has  the  power  long  to  retain  the 
heart  flie  has  loft:  i'o  jtitt  are  the  poet  s 
words — 

«  When  fix'd  to  one,   love  fafe  at  anchor 

1  ride.-, 
*  And   dares   the  fury    of   the  winds    and 

1  tides; 
'  But  lofin*  once   that   hold,  to  the  wide 

'  ocean  borne, 
'  It  drives  at  will,  to  ev'ry  wave  a  fcorn.* 

Marriage,  though  a  facred  institution, 
though  ordained  !  y  Heaven  to  bellow 
the  fupremeft  felicity  we  mortals  are  ca- 
pable of  enjoying,  becomes  the  fevercft 
curie,  when  foiils  ;ll  fuited  to  each  other 
are  joined  in  it's  indiflfcluble  bonds;  and 
it  too  often  happens,  that  thofe  who  by 
nature  and  education  a*re  qualified  to 
give  and  receive  the  greateft  happ  inefs, 
are  rendered  the  moil  miferable,  through 
the  perverfenefs  of  a  bad-tempered  part- 
ner. 

Montelion  has  been  twice  married. 
He  has  experienced  both  all  the  content* 
ments,  and  all  the  inquietudes,  of  that 
(rate,  with  women  of  humours  as  widely 
different  as   light  and  darknefs;  I  had 
almolt  faid,   as  heaven  from  hell.     His 
firft  lady,  as  (lie  was  excelled  by  none  in 
exterior  perfections,  fo  (he  was  equal'ed 
but  by  very  few  in   the  more  valuable 
endowments  of  the  rhind.       His    life, 
\  while  in  ported]  on  of  t!  is  treafine,  was 
one  co;  tin  ed  fcene   of   harmony   and 
love.     But  foon,  alas!  the  blifsfuJ  pro 
fpe6\  vanilhedjthe  fair,  the  virtuous,  the 
tender  Ermini?,   died!  and,   to  add  to 
the  misfoitunt  of -Iter  d  fconiolate  huf- 
band,  left  no  fledge  behind  he,  of  .heir 
mutual  affection. 

Though  in  that  feafqn  of  life  when 
amorous  flames  are  at  their  higheft  bent, 
thofe  of  Montelion  fe<  med  all  buried  in 
the  grave  of  his  de.r  Erniini :.  He  i  - 
maiued  for  federal  years  the  ionely  oc- 
cupier of  a  widowed  bed.  At  lalt, 
however,  the  ardent  defire  of  having  art 
heir  for  hiseftate  got  fothewhat  the  bet- 
ter of  his  melanr  i  r>d  determined 
him  on  a  fecond  venture. 


In  the  cho  ce  he  made,  he  confulted- 
neither  fortune  nor  beauty:  the  one,  in- 
deed, he  wanted  not;  and  as  fcr  the 
other,  fince  his  Erminia's  death  all  wo- 
men were  i  qual  to  h>m.  and  he  regarded 
the  lovely  aid  unlovely  with  the  fame 
indifference.  H?  therefo  e  married  Fe- 
rocia,  merely  becaufe  (lie  was  one  of 
the  daughters  of  a  fru .  rtul  family,  and 
likely  to  anlwer  the  only  end  winch  in- 
d  ced  him  .  nee  more  to  become  a  i  ui- 
band. 

Eve  y  body  was  aftoniihed  at  thefe 
nop  s,  and  much  more  fo  on  the 
knowledge  of  Ferocia's  behaviour  after-  . 
waids.  But  I  (hall  prefent  my  leader 
with  the  character  oi  this  lady,  as  it 
was  given  hy  an  impartial  hand  in  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend. 

'  Ferocia,  now  the  wife  of  Montelion, 
'  is  a  woman  plain  m  her  perfon,  weak 

*  iii  her  unde.ftanJing,    capricious  and 

*  fantadick  in  her  humour,  i  s-pohfhed 
'  in  her  manners-  a  '.  what  is  w  rle 
'  than  all,  infuffe  md  info- 
'  lent  on  hoi)t  one 
'  grai                                    ititude  for  the 

*  man  who  has  iaif-.d  her  to  it,' 

My  gilt  of  invilibiljfy  alfilted  me  in 
proving  the  truth  of  the  above  in  3ll  it's 
parts.  Farther  I  will  not  pretend  to 
fay;  for  though  it  is  a  vulgar  ada^e, 
that  '  Where  theiv  is  no  mpdefty  there 
'  is  litile  fign  of  h  nefty  '  and  I  have 
heard  fevere  cenfures  paffed  upon  her 
virtue,  yet  I  never  could  make  any  dis- 
coveries to  her  prejudice  on  that  fcore; 
and  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  i  impant 
airs  the  gives  n  rlilf  a  n  ng  the  men, 
a  e  in  re  lit-  ,  njp,  e owing  t  a  hoidenly 
than  an  amorous  d  fpofiti  >n. 

Montelion  ieerhs  o  fee  her  behaviour 
in  the  fame  light  I  o;  yet,  for  the  lake 
of  his  own  hqnpur,  cannot  but  wilh  fne 
woui  1  acl  with  more  referve.  They 
had  net  been  mat  tied  above  three 
months,  when  he  was  eized  with,  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  whkh  confined  him  to  his 
apartment,  Ferocia  came  in,  covered 
ove.  with  jewels,  a.  d  b  azing  like  a 
(tar;  and,  without  expreflmg  any  con- 
cern for  his  indifpofition,  told  him  that 
(lie  was  goin«  to  Lady  PrimwelTs  route; 
on  which  enliied  the  folluwii  g  dialogue 
be,tw(  en  them — 

Montelion.  1  flittered  myfelf,  Ma- 
dam wilh  having  the  happinels  of  your 
company  at  home  this  evening,  as  I  an; 
not  in  a  condition  to  ifir  out. 

Feracia*  Oh  heavens  !  I  (hould  make 
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the  worft  nurfe  in  the  world!  What 
good  would  ruy  It  tying  do  you  ? 

Montelion.  A  ^reat  deal,  Madam  ; 
and  I  hope  I  need  fay  no  more  to  en- 
gage you  not  to  leave  me. 

Ferocia.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  muft 
go;   I  have  given  my  promife. 

Montelion.  You  will  be  cafily  ex- 
cuied.  Nobody  will  expect  a  wife  on 
a  party  of  plealure,  when  they  know  her 
huiband  is  confined  by  p3in.  Come, 
my  dear,  you  mult  not  think  that  lay- 
ing at  home  one  night  is  an  aft  of  too 
much  complailanc  to  a  man  who  would 
refufe  nothing  for  your  fatisfaction. 

In  fpeaking  this,  he  drew  her  gently 
towards  him,  and  gave  her  two  or  three 
very  tender  kifTes;  but,  in  doing  fo,  a 
little  tnuff  he  had  between  his  thumb 
and  finger  happened  10  fcatter  on  her 
glove  ;  on  winch  (lie  ftarted  from  him, 
and  returned  his  kind  expreffions  in 
thefe  terms — 

Ferocia.  Pifli !  How  filly  this  is! 
You  have  fpoiled  my  gloves  with  your 
nartylnuff.  Here,  John!  William!  run 
one  ot  you  to  my  di effing-room,  and 
bid  Faddle  bring  me  a  pair  of  gloves  in 
a  minute. 

Montelion.  Don't  put  yotirfelf  into 
a  palfion,  my  dear  ;  but  fit  down,  and 
reiblve  to  oblige  me.  I'll  call  for  cards, 
and  we'll  have  a  game  at  picquet. 

She  made  no  reply;  but  hung  down 
her  he-d,  ar.d  fh>od  counting  the  lticks 
of  her  fan  till  Faddle  came  into  the 
room . 

Ferocia.     Where  are  the  gloves  ? 

Faddle.  Madam,  I  thought  the  fel- 
low was  miitaken,  when  he  bid  mebiing 
gloves;  as  your  ladylhip  had  jure  now 
a  clem  pair. 

Montelion.  Aye,  Mrs.  Faddle, 
there  is  no  (.ccaficn.  Rather  get  your 
lady's  night-drefs  ready;  for  (he  has 
changed  her  mind,  and  does  not  go 
abioad. 

Ferocia.  Indeed  I  both  muft  and 
will,  my  lord.  Do  you  imagine,  that 
becau  e  you  are  lick,  I  mult  mortify 
myielf,  and  he  mewed  up  wiih  you  till 
I  am  tick  too  ?  No,  no;  I  am  not  weak 
enough  to  comply  with  lb  unrealbnable 
a  tequelt;  therefore  adie  .  I  fhall  lie  tree 
fee  you  till  late,  and  hope  t.ien  to  find 
your  lordlhip  better. 

She  waited  not  for  any  replv  hemight 
have  made,  but  flounce  !  out'ol  the  room, 
followed  by  her  woman.  Montelion 
foon  after  heard  the  footman  called  to 


attend  her  ladyfhin,  and  the  chariot 
drive  from  the  door.  How  would  fome 
In  (bands  have  relented  fuch  ufagel  yet 
Montelion  bore  it,  without  any  (hew  of 
impatience,  from  one  endowed  with  no 
chat  ms  to  excite  either  love  or  refpe£t. 
His  tamenefs,  however,  is  not  owing  to 
any  meanneis  of  f,  hit  in  him,  but  ra- 
ther to  his  good  i'enfe.  He  does  not 
care  to  have  his  domeftick  affairs  be- 
come the  talk  of  the  town,  nor  to  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  the  woman  he 
has  made  his  wife;  <nd  having  in  vain 
eifayed  all  the  means  that  prudence  and 
good-nature  could  f:ggeft  to  hr  ng  her 
to  a  more  reafonahle  way  of  thinking, 
he  has  at  laft  given  over  the  attempt; 
feems  not  to  regard  whatever  (he  does, 
bu;  endeavours  to  lofe  the  thoughts  of 
his  privaie  difquiets  in  the  toils  of  pub- 
lick  bulinefs. 


CHAP.     II. 

RELATES  A  STRANGE  INSTANCE  G>F 
BIGOTRY  AND  ENTHUSIASM  IN 
A  PARENT. 

NOTHING  is  fo  defirable  as  re- 
ligion, nothing  <b  truly  amiable 
as  piety.  What  hleffings  does  it  not 
diffufeto  all  who  are  within  the  reach  of 
it's  influence?  From  it  all  other  vir- 
tues are  derived,  and  by  it  alone  we  are 
enabled  to  acl  with  vigour.  Yet  how 
often  have  we  feen  this  heavenly  quality 
perverted  into  it's  very  oppofite;  and, 
from  the  fpiritof  meeknefs,  benevolence, 
mercy,  charity,  and  univerial  live,  be- 
come the  fpiritof  pride,  conten  ion,  en- 
vy, ha'red,  an  I  perfecution!  Like  the 
archangel,  who  ftandii  g  neareft  to  the 
throne  of  glory',  precipitated  himfelf  into 
the  lowed  hell. 

Bigotry  and  fupei  ftition  are  the  fure.l 
engines  which  the  fubtle  enemy  of  man- 
kind makes  ufe  of  for  our  defiru&ion. 
All  other  crimes  carry  their  (tings  with 
them;  confeience  reproaches  us  for  do- 
ing amifs,  ar.d  we  fall  not  again  into  the 
like  ■*  ithout  extreme  remorfe  and  fhame  : 
but  the  man  poifefTed  of  this  holy  frenzy 
of  the  mind  glories  in  his  pfcrfeverance, 
becaufe  he  ooks  upon  it  as  the  higheft 
virtue. 

A  genii  man,  whom  I  (hall  diftin- 
guifii  by  ttte  name  ot  Flaminio,  had  at- 
tained to  the  age  it  fifty,  without  hav- 
ing been  known  to  be  guilty  of  any  one 
E  z  thing 
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thing  which  could  call  in  queftion  either 
his  honour,  good-nature,  or  good  fenfe. 
He  had  lived  carefled  by  his  friends,  re- 
flected by  his  acquaintance,  and  almoft 
adored  by  his  tenants  and  dependants. 
He  had  one  Ton,  and  one  daughter;  and 
having  loft  his  wife  in  bringing  the  lat- 
ter into  the  world,  he  never  ventured  on 
a  fecond,  but  laid  out  all  his  cares  on  the 
education  of  thefe  two. 

Adario,  for  fo  I  (hall  call  the  fon,  hav- 
ing hnifhed  hisftudies  to  the  fatisfaction 
of  all  thole  who  had  the  charge  of  in- 
frrucling  him,  in  order  to  compleat  the 
fine  gentleman,  was  fent  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe,  under  the  care  of  a  dif- 
creet  and  experienced  governor.  Ifa- 
binda,  the  daughter,  remained  at  home 
with  her  father;  and  being  extremely 
beautiful,  and  iniltrefs  of  every  ac- 
complishment befitting  her  fex  and  rank, 
attracted  t!ie  love  and  admiration  of  as 
many  as  had  opportunity  to  be  witnefs 
of  her  perfections. 

Being  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  it 
mayeifilybe  fuppofed  that,  in  a  town 
like  this,  there  were  not  few  who  de- 
clared themlelves  her  lovers.  Lyfimor 
\vas  among  the  number  ofthofe  who  had 
the  leaft  to  fear,  and  the  molt  to  hope 
for,  in  his  addrefles  to  Iter.  He  had  an 
agreeable  perfon,  was  descended  of  a 
good  family,  and  was  heir  to  an  eftate 
adequate  to  his  birth.  He  had  been 
fellow-ft udent  with  Adario;  and  though, 
being  fome  years  older,  he  had  left  the 
univerlity  before  him,  they  had  always 
kept  up  a  correfpondence.  He  was  in- 
tra,iuced  to  the  acquaintanceof  the  lifter 
by  the  intimacy  he  had  with  the  brother; 
who  failed  not,  before  he  went  abroad, 
to  recommend  his  friend's  pretentions  to 
her' in  the  itrongeft  terms. 

He  it  was,  indeed,  who  alone  had  the 
power  of  pleafmg  her.  Her  young 
heart  prefently  diltinguithed  him  horn 
all  his  rivals;  but  her  modelly  and  dif- 
cretion  would  not  permit  her  to  give  him 
any  marks  of  a  peculiar  regard,  till  au- 
thorized to  do  lb  by1  the  perfon  (he  had 
always  been  taught  to  coniider  as  the 
lble  difpoferof  her  fate. 

Lyfimor,  who  had  aljb  been  bred  in 
the  moft  Itiicl  obedience}}  i;iade  not  his 
court  to  Ifabinda  without  having  tuft 
communicated  the  pamon  he  had  for 
her  to  his  father,  and  received  his  ap- 
probation. The  two  old  gentlemen  had 
afterwards  an  interview  on  thisoccafion; 
,-\nd  Fiaminio,  being  perfectly  fatisficd 
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with  the  propofals  made  by  the  other, 
readily  gave  his  confent,  on  condition 
his  daughter,  whole  inclinations  he  laid 
he  would  never  go  about  to  force,  ftiould 
have  no  objection  to  the  match. 

The  fame  evening,  as  they  were  fit- 
ting together  at  Hipper,  Fiaminio  re- 
lated to  his  daughter  all  that  had  parted 
between  him  and  the  father  of  Lvfimor; 
and  added,  that  he  looked  upon  him  as 
a  very  deferring  young  fellow;  that  his 
birth  and  fortune  were  unexceptionable; 
and  that,  if  (lie  had  no  averfion  to  his 
perfon,  he  (hould  be  heartily  glad  of  an 
alliance  with  him. 

Ifabinda  bluihed  like  the  fun  juft 
peeping  from  a  cloud,  on  hearing  her 
father  fpeak  in  this  manner;  and  could 
fcai  ce  recover  herfelf  from  the  glad  fur- 
prize  enough  to  tell  him  that,  lince  he 
was  pleafed  with  fuch  a  union,  me 
ftiould  be  all  obedience  to  his  will.  She 
fad  no  more;  but  the  foft  confufion  (he 
was  in,  and  the  joy  which  file  could  not 
retrain  from  fparkling  in  her  eyes,  fuf- 
ficieutly  teftified  how  much  her  inclina- 
tions correfponded  with  her  duty.  •  Well, 
'  then,'  relumed  he,  '  from  this  time 
'  forward  receive  Lyfimor  as  the  perfon 
'  by  Heaven  and  me  ordained  to  be 
c  your  hatband." 

I  leave  it  to  my  fair  readers  to  con- 
ceive what  delightful  jmages  muft  fill 
the  mind  of  Ifabinda,  after  this  func- 
tion to  an  affection  which  hitherto  (he 
had  not  dared  to  indulge,  yet  had  it 
not  in  her  power  to  fubdue.  For  my 
Ovvn  part,  though  I  was  prefent  during 
all  the  converfation  (lie  had  with  her  fa- 
ther on  this  head,  I  left  the  houfe  when 
Ihe  retired  to  her  chamber;  which  fhe 
did  more  early  than  ordinary  tha«  nighty 
I  guefs,tohave  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  loofe  to  the  tranlports  of  her  mind. 

As  for  Lyfimor,  the  joy  he  felt  on  be- 
ing acquainted  with  what  his  father  had 
done  for  him,  was  very  much  allayed 
by  the  perfect  ignorance  he  w.is  in  of 
having  made  any  impreflion  on  the  heart 
of  his  charming  miftreis.  He  went  to 
viiit  her  the  next  day,  hoping,  yet  trem- 
bling, for  the  event :  but  foon  the  lovely 
maid  put  an  end  to  his  fufpence,  by  ai- 
furing  him,  that  for  his  fake  alone  (he 
could  refolve,  without  reluctance,  or. 
charging  her  condition. 

Not  only  the  lovers  themfelves,  but 
bo.h  their  parents  alfo,  feemed  equally 
impatient  for  the  confummation  of  thefe 
nuptials.     A  lhoit  day  was  appointed 

for 
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for  the  celebration ;  the  articles  of  fettle- 
ment  and  jointure  were  drawing  up;  new 
habits,  new  coaches,  new  equipages,  all 
neceffary  preparations  were  carrying  on 
with  the  utmoft  expediton:  when,  lo! 
a  Hidden  and  unexpected  ftorm  bore 
down  at  once  the  pleaiing  proipect  of 
their  hopes j  for  e-.er  dafhed  their  ex- 
pefled  joys,  and  fpread  a  lading  fcene 
of  defoiation  and  defpair!  How  vainly, 
alas!  do  we  depend  on  mortal  happi  • 
nefs!  The  gaudy  bubble  fleets  before 
us  like  the  wind,  eludes  our  grafp,  and 
mocKS  the  idle  chace,  as  Sir  Ron-wit 
Howard  jutlly  expreffes  it — 

*  Short  is  th'  uncertain  reign  and  pomp  of 

'  mortal  pride. 
<  New  turns  and  changes  ev'ry  day 
'  Are  of  inconftant  Chance  the  conftant 

'   arts, 
*  Soon  flie  gives,  foon  takes  away: 

*  She  comes,  embraces,  nauleates  you,  and 

«  parts,* 

Flaminio,  from  being  the  moft  chear- 
f nl,  good-natured  man,  that  coal  be  of 
his  age,  became  all  atorwre  transformed 
into  the  moftfullen,  gloomy,  and  dif- 
contented.  from  cxprefling the  utmolt 
eagernefs  for  hi?  daughter's  wedding, 
he  now  appeared  wholly  negligent  of 
every  thin?  relating  to  it.  When  the 
father  of  Lyfimor,  and  the  lawyer  em- 
ployed to  draw  the  marriage- wiitings, 
went  to  his  hcufe,  he  ordered  his  fer- 
vants  to  fay  he  was  from  home;  made 
feveral  tradefmen  carry  br>ck  the  things 
he  had  befpoke  for  the  folenanity;  and, 
in  fine,  put  an  entire  (top  to  all  he  had 
been  fo  folicitous  in  forwarding. 

The  father  of  Lyfimor  began  to  think 
himfelf  affronted  by  this  proceeding, 
and  both  the  lovers  were  amazed  and 
troubled  beyond  defcription  at  i:  but 
though  the  young  gentleman  came  01  ce 
or  twice  every  day  to  vifit  his  dear  mif- 
trefs,  Flaminio  fo  carefully  avoided  his 
prefence,  that  he  could  j.et  no  oppoi 
(unity  of  complaining  to  him;  and  Ifa- 
binda  was  too  much  rerrified  by  the  un- 
ufual  aufterity  of  his  looks,  to  have  the 
courage  to  open  her  lips  to  him  on  this 
fcoi  e. 

She  was  one  afternoon  alone  in  the 
fore-pariour,  waiting  the  approach  or 
Lyfimor;  when  her  father,  who  was  in 
a  back  room,  called  lur  to  him.  She 
immediately  obeyed;  and,    on  her  en- 


trance,   was   accofted   by   him  in  this, 
manner — 

Flaminio.  Well,  Ifabinda,  I  fuppofe 
youe.vpecl  Lyfimor  here  prelently? 

Ifabinda.  Yes,  Sir.  Ii  is  ear  the 
hour  when  he  generally  vifits  me. 

Flaminio.  His  company  may  be 
fpared  at  his  time.  I  I  ave  fomething 
to  lay  to  you,  and  would  net  be  inter- 
rupted. I  have  therefore  given  orders 
to  the  fervants  to  tell  him,  when  he 
comes,  that  you  are  gone  aboad. 

Ifabinda.  He  will  Icarce  beliVve  that, 
bec.aife  I  promifed  to  take  a  walk  with 
him  in  the  Mall  after  tea;  bir  if  youie- 
quiie  my  attendance,  1  nmII  difmifs  him 
the  moment  he  comes. 

Flaminio.  No,  it  iball  be  as  I  have 
faid.  If  you  marry  him,  you  will  have 
opportunities  enough  to  fee  e..ch  other; 
and  if  you  do  not,  it  will  be  bell  tor 
you  not  to  have  fettled  youi  affe&ions 
upon  him. 

Ifabinda.  Sir,  I  AVuld  never  have 
enteitained  the  lealt  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing either  him  or  any  other  man,  with- 
out having  firlt  received  your  com- 
mands to  do  fo. 

Flaminio.  However  that  may  be, 
events  we  think  m-,ft  near  are  i.ften  the 
fartheft  from  being  sccomphflied  ;  and, 
for  that  reafon,  a  young  maid  oughtnever 
to  dif  ofe  of  her  heart  till  it  is  accom- 
panied by  her  hand. 

Ifabinda.  I  hore,  Sir,  that  Lyfimor 
has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  good- 
will you  once  had  for  him. 

Flaminio.  No,  no;  I  have  nothing  to 
fay  againlt  the  young  gentleman:  and 
mould  (fill  approve  of  him  tor  a  fon-in- 
law.  but 

Ifabinda.  But  what!  I  befeech  you, 
Sir,  keep  me  not  on  a  rack  more  cruel 
than  death! 

Flaminio.  I  am  forry  to  fee  you  fo 
mt'ch  concerned  on  his  account;  I  hoped 
to  have  found  you  more  indifferent:  but, 
fir.ee  vour  inclinations  are  fo  deeply  en- 
gaged, wifli  from  my  foul  there  was  a 
poll  hility  for  your  union. 

Ifabinda.    Ah,  Sir,  what  prevents  it! 

Flaminio.  A  father's  everlafting  hap* 
pine  s  or  mifery. 

Thefe words, the  emphafis  with  which 
he  uttered  tht-m,  and  the  horror  that  ap- 
peared in  his  countenance,  frighted  the 
poo-  young  lady  almoff  into  fits.  She 
flatted  trembled;  and, not  able  to  com. 
prenend  the  meaning  of  whatlhe  heard, 
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the  mod  terrible  ideas  came  into  her 
mind;  which  made  htr  rather  dread 
than  wi(h  an  explanation. 

She  flood  pale  as  a  ghoft,  and  mo- 
tionlefs  a  a  ftame;  while  her  father, 
greatly  agitated,  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  room  with  irregular  and 
difordered  ftcps.  Both  remained  ipeech- 
lefs  for  fome  time.  At  la  ft — '  1  can- 
«  not  as  yet,'  laid  he,  '  bring  myfelf  to 

*  relieve  the  fufpence  I  lee  you  in;  but 

*  will  do  itfoon.  Retire,  therefore,  my 
'  dear  Ifabinda,  to  your  chamber,' 
continued  he,  with  a  deep  Ugh;  '  and 
1  invoke  the    Almighty    Dilpenfer  of 

*  blefliugs  to  give  you  that  compofure 
«  of  mind,  which  can  alone  enable  you 

*  to  fupport  chearfully  whatever  fate 
'  he  is  pleafed  to  ordain  for  you.' 

She  went  to  her  chamber,  as  com- 
manded; but  whether  to  pray  or  weep, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  inform  my  readers. 
I  remained  with  Flaminio  while  he  ftaid 
below,  which  was  not  long;  then  fol- 
lowed him  up  to  his  clofet,  where  he 
fhut  himfelf  in,  plucking  the  door  fo 
haltily  after  h  m,  I  had  not  time  to  en- 
ter; but  peeping  through  the  key  hole,  I 
faw  he  had  thrown  himfelf  proftrate  on 
the  floor,  with  his  hands  and  eyes  lifted 
up  to  heaven,  feeming  very  earnelt  in 
devo  ion.  I  left  him  in  this  pofture, 
and  rerun  ed  home,  much  iurprized  at 
what  I  hadfeen  and  heard. 

Impatient,  however,  to  get  fome  far- 
ther light  into  an  affair  which  at  piefcnt 
appeared  fo  myfterious  to  me,  I  went 
the  next  morning  to  Flaminio's  houfe. 
I  entered  Iiabmda's  chambtr  with  a 
iervant  who  was  carrying  in  a  difh  of 
chocolate.  That  unhappy  lady  was  fit- 
ting leaning  her  elbow  on  a  table,  and 
Irer  head  upon  her  hand;  her  eyes  red 
with  the  late  fallen  tears,  and  all  fynip- 
conis  of  defpar  and  grief  about  her. 
But  nothing  being  to  be  learnt  here,  I 
went  in  fearch  of  Flaminio,  whom  I 
found  in  his  dielTingroom.  He  was  in 
a  nmfing  pofture,  but  had  a  countenance 
much  more  ierene  than  the  daybefoie. 
I  had  not  been  many  minutes  with  him, 
before  he  rung  his  bell  for  a  footman, 
whom  he  ordered  to  fetch  Ifabinda  to 
him.  She  prelently  came;  and  I  was 
witnefs  of  the  following  extraordinary 
dialogue — 

Flaminio.  Sit  down,  my  child.  I 
was  to  blame  to  leave  you  in  the  per- 
plexitv  1  did  laft  night,  but  it  was  oc- 
cafioned  only  by  my  too  great  tender- 
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nefs.  I  could  rot  eafily  refolve  to  tcil 
you  a  thing  which  I  feared  wouid  make 
you  wilh  1  had  loved  you  lefs. 

IJalnnda.  Sir,  I  have  always  looked 
upon  your  paternal  ^ffeclion  to  me  as  the 
grenteft  biciiing  of  my  life. 

Flaminio.  I  believe  you  have;  and 
I  had  never  any  caufe  to  think  vou  did 
not  return  that  affection  with  an  ade- 
quate proportion  of  filial  love  and  duty. 

Ifabinda.  I  flatter  myftlf,  Sir,  that 
no  one  of  my  actions  has  ever  fti^wn  the 
contrary. 

Flaminio.  None,  indeed,  my  deareft 
child.  I  ought  not,  therefoie,  to  have 
doubted  of  your  ready  compliance  in  a 
thing  on  which  my  ioul's  eternal  peace 
depends.  Tell  me,  my  Ifabinda,  wouid 
you  not  willmgly  forego  a  trifling  f.t- 
tisfaclion  to  enfurc  your  father's  happi- 
nefs  both  here  and  hereafter? 

Ifabinda.  I  mould  elfe,  Sir,  be  un- 
worthy of  the  goodneis  you  have  (hewn 
me. 

Flaminio.  Well,  then,  my  deareft 
Ifabinda,  I  will  no  longer  helitate  to 
make  thee  the  confidante  of  a  fecret 
which  hitherto  has  never  efcaped  my 
own  bolom.  It  is  a  ftory  will  veiy 
much  furprize  thee:  but  fee  thou  mark 
me  well,  and  be  attentive  to  every  par- 
ticular. 

Ifabiwda.  You  may  be  certain,  Sir, 
I  will  be  fo. 

Flaminio.  Know,  then,  that  going 
into  the  country  to  take  poileftion  of 
that  elfate  which  you  have  heard  de- 
voivedoi  me  by  the  death  of  my  uncle, 
I  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Har- 
riot. She  was  handfome.  I  had  a 
heart  entirely  free;  and  I  became,  as  I 
then  thought,  violently  in  love  with  her. 
But  marriage  being  a  thing  of  too  feri- 
ous  a  nature  to  be  agreeable  to  my  in- 
clinations at  that  time,  the  additlfts  I 
made  to  her  were  extremely  private. 
Such  as  they  were,,  however,  they  fnc- 
ceeded  but  too  v  ell;  and,  on  my  pro- 
filing to  make  her  my  wife,  obtained 
all  the  gratification  my  pallion  could 
require. 

Having  finiflied  the  bufinefs  which  had 
brought  me  thither,  I  fetout  foon  after 
on  my  return  to  London.  Harriot  took 
leave  of  me  without  much  rr<jret:  beino- 
to  follow  in  a  few  days  with  her  father 
and  the  whole  family,  the  winter  feafon 
coming  on.  On  her  arrival,  (lie  lent 
me  immediate  notice;  and  I  provided  a 

proper 
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proper  place  for  ovir  private  interviews, 
which  were  not  feldoni,  my  amorous 
defircs  being  yet  uni'atia  ed. 

Perhaps  her  yo>  th,  beauty,  and  the 
extreme  tendernefs  flie  had  foi  me.  might 
have  engaged  me  for  a  much  longer 
time,  had  not  the  charms  of  your  dear 
mother  rendered  all  thole  of  the  whole 
fex  belides  contemptible  in  mveyes.  I 
added  her  fr<  m  the  hill  moment  I  be- 
lli i  her.  The  flam-  flie  implied  me 
with  was  widely  different  from  what  I 
had  ever  felt  before  ••  man  age  was  no 
more  a  bugbe3r  to  me;  on  the  contrary, 
I  languid  ed  to  oe  linked  in  thofe  boi.ds 
with  a  perfon  of  inch  dillingv.ifhed  me- 
rit, and  the  means  of  attaining  that  fe- 
licity engrofibd  .dl  my  thoughts. 

I  now  made  a  thoufand  excu'es  to 
avoid  meeting  poor  Harriot;  and  when 
her  repeated  felicitations  drew  me  !ume- 
timts  to  her,  my  behaviour  was  lb  cool, 
ib  changed  from  what  it  was.  that  .'he 
could  not  but  fee  into  the  caufe;  (he 
grew  jealous,  inquiiitive,  an  f  foon  difco- 
vered  ray  honourable  attachment. 

Tears,  reproaches,  and  complaints, 
now  f  rni/hed  me  with  a  pretence  to 
quarreL  I  told  her  I  would  lee  her  no 
moie:  ond  indeed  flie  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  break  my  word ;  for  in  three 
days  afier  we  had  parted  in  this  manner, 
the  bed;  not  without  fome  fufpicion  of 
poifon  as  I  have  heard  it  whifpered:  but 
whether  flie  had  recouife,  in  reality,  to 
any  fuch  del'pei  ate  method  to  rid  her  of 
a  life  Hie  was  grown  weary  of,  or  whe- 
ther grief  alone  did  the  work  of  fate,  I 
know  not;  but  am  too  certain,  however 
that  might  be,  my  ingratitude  was  the 
cruel  caufe,  though  flie  was  too  gene 
rpus  ever  to  declare  it ;  and  not  one  of 
all  her  numerous  kindred  or  acquaint- 
ance had  the  lealt  intimation  of  the  in- 
tercourfe  between  us. 

The  fhock  I  felt  on  the  firfl  intelli- 
gence of  this  fad  cataftrophe  is  incon- 
ceivable, and  would  doubtlefs  have 
made  a  lading  impieflion  on  me,  if  the 
progref.  I  every  day  made  in  my  court* 
fliip  to  the  o  jc6t  of  my  virtuous  affec- 
tion, the  gaining  her  confent  to  be  mine-, 
our  mauiage,  and  the  hurry  ot  pleafures 
attending  that  folemniry,  had  not  too 
much  taken  up  my  heart  to  leave  room 
for  atiy  other  lenlations  than  thofe  of 
joy  and  tranfport. 

Events  o  ce  obliterated  from  the 
mind  by  others  of  greater  confequence 
to  our  happinels,  feldom  or  never  recur 


to  it  again.  A  long  fuccefTion  of  years 
palled  over  without  any  remembrance 
of  ihe  unfortunate  Harriot;  and  it  is  but 
very  lately  that  the  thoughts  of  her  have 
begun  to  trouble  my  repo'e. 

But  Heaven  would  not  fuller  me  to 
be  always  dead  to  a  jufl  fenlibility  of 
the  crime  I  had  been  guilty  of.  Not 
many  nights  ago — whether  fleeping  or 
awake  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  poiitive— 
I  raw,  at  lcall  I  thought  I  faw,  that  m- 
j  ued  woman  ffand  by  my  bed-fide.:  I 
heard  her,  too,  with  a  voice  hollo  v,  yet 
fonorous  as  an  echo,  bid  me  repent,  and 
atone  for  my  palf  tranfgreffion.  '  H  j  v 
'  fhall  I  atone?'  cried  I.  «  Devote  to 
4  Heaven  the  deareit  tbing  you  have  on 
'  earth,"  replied  the  phantom,  and  in 
that  inftant  vanilhed  from  my  light. 

It  is  not  poflible  for  me  to  exprefe, 
much  leis  foi  you  to  conceive,  the  hor- 
rors I  ftift  '.ined  after  this  amazing  dream 
or  apparition,  1  know  not  wnich  to 
call  it :  but  am  fince  com  inced  it  was  no 
oti.er  than  my  guar  Han  an^el,  who, 
under  tiie  form  of  Harriot,  inlhucfed  me 
how  ,0  atone  tor  my  cr  in  ;  and  fliould 
1  neglecl  or  difobey  his  admonition,  it 
would  more  than  (double  mv  tianfjrel- 
fion,  ar.d  link  my  foul  down  rot'iel  iweft 
hell.  '  Devote  to  Haven  t'te  deareft 
4  thing  thou  hail  on  earth,'  the  vilion 
faid.  Now  what  have  I  on  earth  that  is 
truly  dear  to  meexc-pf  your  br  the)  and 
yourlelt  ?  I  nave  examined  well  my 
heart,  miJ  find  that  of  the  two  you  lit 
neareft  there  :  it  is  you.  therefore,  my 
Ifabin da,  th:it  is  ordained  ;o  b  the  fa- 
enfice;  -nd,  like  faithful  Abraham,  I 
mull  fubntit  to  lay  my  dar  ing  on  the 
altar. 

Zfabiada.  Oh,  Sir,  youwill  not  kill  me! 

b'lamvno.  Kill  tiiee,  my  child !  ra- 
ther would  I  liirfer  this  flefli  of  mine  to 
b-  torn  with  burning  pincers,  ev«fy  lh'-.b 
diflocated,  my  bre  It  laid  open,  nd  my 
pairing  heart  ex  ofed  to  publick  view, 
than  hurt  tile  lmallell  part  of  tliy  dear 
precious  fra  ne  !  No,  I  mean  tooreient 
thee  a  living  facrifice  on  the  altar  of 
piety;  to  c  nlecrate  thee  to  the  fe  vice  of 
Heiveii;  and  to  make  thee,  while  on 
earth,  a  companion  tor  the-famts  above. 
In  fine,  my  Ifabinda,  you  mud  be  a  nun. 

Ifabinda.     A  nun!     Oh  Heavens! 

This  poor  young  lady  feeined  no  lefs 
terrified  with  the  word  Nun  than  (he  had 
been  with  that  of  Sacrifice:  but  all  I 
cm  fay  is,  not  all  th.  ohedience  Ifa- 
binda hid  hitherto  been  practifedin,nor 

all 
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all  l,rr  father's  authority,  nor  the  argn- 
m  nts  :  e  ur<jed.  rould  either  reconcile 
hei  to  the  way  o  Vf°  he  enjoined,  or 
oblige  hei  to  fubmu  ;  wil  my  de- 
gree of  whTngnefsj  and  her  tear*  and 
entreaties  being  equally  in  vain  to  make 
hifn  recede  from  the  refolution  he  had 
tanen,  he  difmiffd  her  fiom  hi:;  pre- 
1  "re;  telluig  tier,  in  a  very  angry  tone, 
tr  I  he  had  n<  w  done  with  ptrfuafions, 
a:  I  (hould  a1-  e  meafures  to  bring  her  to 
hi  j  d  ty  more  becoming  his  character 
as  a  father. 


CHAP.     III. 

THE  AUTHOR  FINDS  HIMSELF, 
THOUGH  WITH  AN  INFINITE 
DEAL  OF  DIFFICULTY  OELICtD 
TO    MAKE    .  '  VFR  Y     .  ;■  SOME 

PART  OF  Tilt  UNHAPPY  CONSE- 
QUENCES WHICH  IMMEDIATELY 
A i  TENDED  THE  CRUEL  RESOLU- 
TION FLAMIMO  HAD  TAKEN  IN 
REGARD  TO  HIS   DAUGHTER. 

5H'id  never  yet  attempted  to  fee  how 
Lyfrmor  brooked  the  late  delays  that 
h",;.  bee  given  to  Lis  intended  nuptials, 
i  >w  took,  it  into  my  head  to  go.  A 
fervant,  who  was  carrying  out  a  wig- 
box,  cave  me  an  op  :  rtunity  flipping 
iivo'he  houfe.  I  found  the  •  i.i  gentle- 
man with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which 
feemed  to  excite  in  him  very  gieat  emo- 
tions i  but  as  he  had  juft  finifhed  the  pe- 
rulalas  I  entered  the  room,  and  was  put- 
ting it  into  his  pocket,  I  co'.tld  not  pof- 
fibly  know  any  thing  of  the  contents.  I 
was  not,  however,  longunfatisfied.  Ly 
furor  was  returned  from  a  morning  walk 
he  bad  been  taking,  and  entered  a  few 
moments  after.  He  appeared  in  little 
bettc-  humour  than  his  father;  and, 
xv\v  n  he  had  paid  the  ufual  ialutation, 
fpnke  in  this  manner — 

Lyfimar.  Ceitainly,  Sir,  fomething 
very  extraordinary  mult  have  happened 
to  occafion  this  Hidden  change  both  in 
Flaminio  and  his  daughter.  I  have 
been  to  enquire  of  her  health  this  morn- 
ing, after  being  difappointed  of  feeing 
her  laft  night,  and  have  a  iecond  time 
beer  denied  accefs. 

father.  I  could  have  told  vou  that, 
if  1  had  known  you  bad  been  there.  I 
h^ve  juft  received  a  letter  from  Flaminio. 
See  what  the  old  coxcomb write's. 

With  thefe  words  he  drew  the  letter 


he  had  been  reading  from  his  pocket, 
and  threw  it  on  a  table.  Lylimor 
fnatched  it  up  with  the  greater!  eager- 
nefs,  and  found  the  contents  as  fol- 
low— 


SIR, 


'     A  N  over-ruling  fate  deprives  me  of 

■^  '  the  honour   of  your    alliance, 

'  and  dilpof.  s  of  my  daughter  in  a  dif- 

*  feent  manner  from  what  I  once  in- 
'  tended.  1  iru It  therefore  infreat  your 
'  fon  will  make  no  future  vilits  at   my 

*  houfe,  nor  take  any  Iteps  to  travcrie 

*  tliofe  delig  s  which  I  am  obliged  to 
'  purine  in   relation  to  Tlahinda.     As 

*  for  yo'.irlelt,  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  impute 
'  this  alteration  in  my  conduct  to  what 
'  it  really  is,  an  unavoidable  neceifiiy; 
'  and  not  to  wan;  of  refpecl  in  him,  who 
'  in  all  tilings  tile  would  readily  fub- 
'  fcribe  himfelf,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient 
'  fervantj 

•  Flaminio.' 

Surprize  and  refentment  now  fe^med 
to  lfrive  which  Humid  be  molt  predo- 
minant in  the  countenance  of  Lylimor. 
He  ifarr.ped,  bit  his  lips,  paufed  a  while, 
then  fnoke. 

Lyfrmor.  This  muff  be  madnefs.  No 
man  in  his  fenfes  could  poffibly  act 
;hus.  What!  after  expreifing  the  htgheft 
fatisfaction  in  the  intended  union  be- 
tween our  families,  after  the  warmed 
profeffions  of  relpect  to  you,  Sir,  and 
of  love  to  me,  to  affront  both  in  fb  grofs 
a  manner,  without  the  lealt  caule  given 
on  our  part ;  'tis  unaccountable,  'tis 
monitions  !  But  I  cannot  think  Ifa- 
binda  fliares  in  her  father's  phrenzy. 

father.  Whatever  the  does,  it  be- 
hoves you  not  to  think  of  her  at  all. 
Sooner  wouid  I  have  my  family  extinct, 
and  my  name  peri ih  to  eternity,  than 
have  a  branch  of  that  Item  grafted  on  a 
tree  of  mine  ;  and  I  mould  be  lorry  to 
find  you  mean-fpirited enough  to  main 
a  wim  that  way. 

What  reply  LyGmor  would  have  made 
I  know  not,  for  the  old  gentleman  was 
called  altily  out  of  the  parlour  to  one 
who  waited  for  him  in  another  room. 
'Lyfimor,  when  alone,  fell  into  a  deep 
muling,  in  which  he  lighed  and  frowned 
alternately,  and  feemed  divided  between 
love  a, id  refentment.  But  whatever  his 
thoughts  were,  he  had  no  opportunity 
or  indulging  them.  A  fervant  preltnted 
him  with  a  letter,  which  he  faid  was 

brought 
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brought  by  a  porter,  who  defired  it  might 
be  given  into  his  own  hands,  and  waited 
for  an  anfwer.  Lvfimor  no  fooner  faw 
the  characters  on  the  fuperfcription,  than 
the  late  palenefs  in  his  cheeks  was  con- 
verted into  the  moft  lively  red.  He 
broke  the  feal  with  trembling  impa- 
tience, and  found  it  contained  thele 
lines— 

'    DEAR   SIR, 

'  lV/fY  father,  in  an  unaccountable  ca- 

■*■      •  price,  tears  me  from  your  aims, 

'  and  is  refolute  to  make  me  a  nun,  or 

*  rather  a  martyr  of  me.  Prayers  and 
'  tears  are  ineffectual  to  move  him  from 

*  his  purpofe  ;  I  have  trudboth  in  vain; 
'  and  it  is  by  flight  alone  I  can  avoid  a 
'  fate  more  dreadful  to  me  than  all  I 
■  can   fuffer  by  abandoning  his  protec- 

*  ton.  If  you  have  companion,  I  muft 
'  not  now    fay    love,   aflift  me  in   my 

*  efcaie.  I  have  made  no  intimacies, 
'  have  no  confidents  on  whom  I  dare 
'  rely  in  this  d ■  Grafting  exigence,  and 
'  theie  remain  no  four  and  twenty  hours 

*  between  me  and  the  impofllbility  of 

*  averting  the  doom  that  threatens  me. 

*  I  am  a>  piefe  t  a  clofe  prii'oner  in  my 
4  chamb  r;  and  to  morrow,  early  in  the 

*  morning,  am  to  take  coach  for  Do- 

*  ver,  thence  to  embark  for  Dunkirk, 
'  under  the  care  of  a  perfon  whofe  vi- 
'  gilance  I  cannot  hope  to  elude,  and 
1  who  is    not  to  quit    my    fight    one 

*  moment.,  till  I  am     beyond  redemp- 

*  tion,  lodged  within  the  walls  of  a  con- 

*  vent.  A  girl  lately  taken  into  the 
'  houfe,  pitying  my  diftrefs,  has  pro- 
'  mifed  to  get  this  conveyed  to  you,  and 
'  alfo  to  greafe  the  hinges  of  the  ftreet- 
'  door,  that  I  may  go  out  with  lei's 
'  noife  when  the  family  are  all  in  bed, 

*  which  I  believe  will  be  pretty  early,  as 

*  my  father  is  too  much  out  of  humour 

*  to  fee  any  company.     If  you  will  take 

*  upon  you  the  trouble  to  wait  for  me 
'  at  the   end    of   our   ftreet,    next   the 

*  fquare,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 

*  and  one,  and  conduft  me  to  fome  place 
'  where  I  may  be  fecreted  till  the  fearch 

*  which  douhtlefs  will  be  made  after  me 

*  is  over,  I   (hall  endeavour  to  earn  a 

*  fubfilbnce  by  fuch  ways  as  I  am  ca- 
'  pable  of,  and  fortune  (hall  prcfent. 
'  If  you  ever  truly  loved  me,  you  will 
'  not  think  this  ieque(l  too  prefuming, 

*  but  rather  be  forry  for  the  fad  acci- 

*  dent  that  compels  me  to  make  it.  I 
8  beg  a  line,  in  anlwer  to  this,  may  in- 


'  form  me  what  I  have  to  depend  upon 
'  from  your  good  nature,  and  what 
*  hope  remains  for  the  forlorn  and  moft 
'  wretched 

■   ISABINDA.' 

The  lover  appeared  extremely  touched 
with  this  melancholy  epiftle;  and  when 
he  Iv.'d  finifhed,  threw  his  arms  acrofs 
his  breaft,  and  cried  out — '  Poor  If'a- 
'  binda  !  What  daemon  has  taken  pof- 
'  feflion  of  her  father's  brain  ! — B  t  I 
'  lhould  be  even  yet  more  cruel  to  refufe 
'  the  afliftance'meim  lores.  No,  love, 
'  honour,  and  generofity,  forbid  it! 
'  Whatever  fhall  be  the  confequence,  I 
•  inurt,  I  will  defend  her  from  the  fate 
'  (lie  dreads.'  He  then  called  his  foot- 
man, and  bid  him  order  the  peffoti  who 
brought  this  letter  to  wait  for  an  an- 
fwer  at  fome  diftance  from  the  houTe, 
left  his  father  (hould  happen  to  fee  him, 
and  be  inquifitive  from  whom,  and  on 
what  bufinefs  he  came.  Having  given 
thtfe  in<' ructions,  he  ran  haftilv  into 
his  chamber  where  I  followed,  and  faw 
him  fit  down  to  his  bureau,  and  write  in 
thel'e  terms— 

«    TO    ISABINDA. 

'  MY    FOR     EVER    DFAR    ISABINDA, 

■  -VXT  H  A  T  E  V  E  R  are  my  fufferings 
*"  *  in  this  unexpefted  turn  of  our 
'  affairs,  I  cannot  be  wholly  unhappy 
'  while  I  know  you  have  had  no  part  in 
'  the  inflifting  them.  Why  do  you  un- 
'  kindly  make  that  a  requeft,  which  you 
'  ought  to  be  convinced  you  might 
'  command  horn  my  affeftion  ?  I  have 
'  devoted  "myfelf  entirely  to  your  fer- 
'  vice:  and  no  change  of  cucum- 
'  ft.-mces  can  ever  make  me  withdraw  a 
'  heart  attracted  by  fo  much  beauty,  and 
'  confiimed   in  it's  choice  by  fo  much 

*  merit.  Yes,  my  charming  Ifabinda, 
'  I  am  unalterably  yours;  and  you  may 
'  depend  upon  my  love  and  honour  for 
1  every  thing  you  either  do,  or  fliall 
'  hereafter   ft  and    in  need  of.     I  (hall 

*  employ  this  day  in  procuring  a  proper 
'  place  for  your  reception;  and  fna  lan- 
'  ticipate  the  hours  you  mention  to 
'  watch  for  your  enlargement,  which  I 
'  pray  Heaven  to  facilitate,  and  bring 
'  you  fate  to  the  arms  of,  my  dearlfa- 
'  binda,  your  faithful  and  moft  con- 
«  ft  ant 

•  Lysimor.' 

F  He 
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He  had  but  juft  difpatched  this,  when 
his  father  came  into  the  room;  and, 
with  a  voice  and  air  vaftly  different  from 
what  he  had  a  few  minutes  befoie  af- 
fumed,  fpoke  to  him  in  thefe  terms — 

Father.  I  believe,  fon,  1  nave  inter- 
rupted your  drefling :  but  no  matter;  I 
bring  yeu  news  to  confole  you  for  the 
lofs  of  your  late  miftrefs.  My  old 
friend,  Mr.  Countwell,  the  banker,  has 
been  with  me.  His  fair  charge,  Emilia, 
comes  to  town  next  week;  and  he  has 
offered,  for  a  fmall  premium,  to  make 
up  a  match  between  you.  He  allures 
me  (he  is  a  m  ft  lovely  young  creature, 
is  entirely  independent  of  any  one,  and 
has  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  ^.er 
pocket,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
fortune  you  would  have  had  with  the 
daughter  of  that  fool  Flaminio. 

Lyfimor.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
your  goodnefs,  Sir,  and  to  the  confi- 
deration  Mr.  Countwell  ha6  of  me;  but, 
Sir,  you  know  I  have  long  loved  Ifa- 
binda,  and  you  mult  give  my  heart 
fotne  time  to  wean  itfelf  from  it's  for- 
mer attachment. 

Father.  Pfhaw!  one  woman,  like 
one  nail,  will  drive  out  the  thoughts  of 
another.  Your  heart  muft  be  ftrangely 
ftupified,  if  it  does  not  dance  to  the  mu- 
fick  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  Re- 
member, fon,  the  eftate  you  are  to  enjoy 
at  my  deceafe  does  not  amount  to  quite 
fixteen  hundred  pounds  per  annum;  and 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  mortgage 
fome  part  of  it,  to  difcharge  the  debts 
your  extravagant  elder  brother  con- 
tracted before  he  died.  Emilia's  for- 
tune will  retrieve  all.  Well,  the  break- 
ing off  your  match  with  Ifabinda  is  the 
moft  lucky  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened. 

Lyfimor.  But,  Sir,  we  cannot  be  fure 
the  young  lady  will  approve  my  fuit. 

Father.  Mr.  Countwell  will  manage 
that.  He  is  a  fhrewd  man,  he  knows 
what  he  does,  and  will  undertake  no- 
thing without  performing  it.  You  have 
only  to  fay  a  few  fine  things  to  Emi- 
lia, which  you  know  well  enough  how 
to  do,  when  once  you  get  Ifabinda  out 
of  your  head . 

Lyfimor.  Sir,  I  (hall  ufe  my  beft  en- 
deavours to  obey  you  in  every  thing. 

Father.  That  is  well  laid.  I  want 
r<o  obedience  but  what  is  for  your  own 
jinerclt,  and  will  leave  you  to  reflect  how 
many  charms  there  are  in  twenty  thou- 
fai  d  pounds,   and  then  yoti  will  fall  in 


love  with  the  fortune,  whether  ever  you 
do  fo  with  the'lady  or  not. 

This  converfation  being  ended,  I  re- 
collected that  I  hid  (bme  affairs  of  my 
own  to  difpatch,  and  began  to  think  of 
retiring,  but  was  prevented  by  Lyfimor; 
who  walking  in  a  continued  and  very 
hafty  motion  about  the  room,  obliged 
me  to  keep  clofe  in  the  corner  where  I 
had  placed  myfelf,  and  not  ven'ure  to 
ftir,  left  he  mould  rum  againft  me.  At 
firft  I  was  a  little  vexed  at  this  confine- 
ment, but  afterwards  rejoiced  heartily 
at  it,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  difiovery,  which  otheiwife, 
perhaps,  I  mould  have  found  much 
more  difficult  to  attain. 

Lyfimor,  after  ruminating  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  rung  the  bell  for  his 
footman;  who,  on  his  entrance,  re- 
ceived for  his  firft  command  to  (hut  the 
door  :  that  done,  he  made  no  (cruple  to 
infoim  the  fellow,  who  1  foon  found 
was  in  all  his  feciets,  of  the  concern  he 
was  in  for  Ifabinda;  the  promife  he  had 
given  ot  taking  her  under  his  protection  ; 
and  the  vexation  he  was  in  to  find  a  pro- 
per lodging  for  her,  fo  that  his  father 
might  not  fulpect  he  had  any  hand  in 
her  efcape,  nor  her  own  be  able  to  dis- 
cover where  fhe  was  concealed. 

To  this  the  man,  after  a  pretty  long 
paufe,  replied,  that  he  had  a  fifter  who 
was  a  widow,  and  lived  in  a  very  remote 
andobfeure  part  of  the  town;  that  her 
houfe  was  clean,  though  fmall;  that  her 
family  confided  only  of  herfelf,  an  in- 
fant lucking  at  her  brenft,  and  a  country 
girl  who  did  the  bufinefs  of  a  fervant : 
and  added,  that  if  the  lady  could  con- 
tent herfelf  with  fo  mean  an  abode,  he 
was  certain  fhe  might  leinain  there  con- 
cealed as  long  as  /he  mould  think  fit. 

Lyfimor  feerned  oveijoyed  at  this  pro- 
pofal,  and  bid  him  go  directly  to  his  fif- 
ter, apprize  her  of  the  affair  as  far  as  it 
was  nccelfary,  and  give  her  a  (trict 
charge  to  prepare  every  thing  in  as  de- 
cent a  manner  as  (he  could  for  the  re- 
ception of  her  fair  gueft.  The  fellow 
went  to  execute  his  commiffion,  and  I 
(lid  foftly  round  the  room  till  I  got  to  the 
door,  and  followed  him,  but  riot  to  the 
place  where  he  was  going;  for  having 
already  found,  by  the  difcouife  he  had 
with  his  matter,  the  name  and  fituation 
of  the  ftreet,  I  had  no  bufinefs  to  take 
fo  long  a  walk,  till  Something  more  ma- 
terial excited  my  curiofity. 

Lyfimor  himfelf,  however,  was  not 

more 
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more  punctual  to  the  time  appointed  by 
Ilabinda,  than  I  was  to  know  the  iflue 
of  this  adventure.  It  wanted  fome  mi- 
nutes of  twelve  when  I  arrived  at  the 
corner  of  the  iquare,  and  had  but  jult 
polled  myfelf  t.inler  n  lamp,  when  I  law 
Lyfimor  come  muffled  up  in  his  cloak, 
and  attended  by  his  fcrvant.  We  had 
not  waited  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  we  faw  Ilabinda  fled  out  of  her 
father  s  houfe,  with  a  bundle  under  her 
arm  almolt  as  big  as  hcrfelf.  Lyiimor, 
perceiving  how  (he  was  loaded,  made  his 
man  hatten  to  eale  her  of  it ;  after  which 
(he  rather  flew  than  ran  into  the  arms  of 
her  deliverer,  tor  fo  (he  called  him;  ad- 
ding—* Oh,  can  you  pardon  the  trouble 
*  I  have  given  you  !'  To  which  he  re- 
plied— •  Call  not  tint  a  trouble  which 
'  I  (hall  always  look  upon  as  the  greatert 
'  happinefs  of  mv  life.'  I  could  hear 
diftinclly  little  more  of  what  they  faici  to 
each  other,  the  footman  being  between 
us.  They  walked  very  fa  ft  through  Che 
fquare,  and  down  a  ftreet  which  turned 
from  it,  where  a  hackney-coach  waited 
to  receive 'hem;  and,  as  foon  as  they 
were  entered,  drove  away  with  all  ima- 
ginable fpeed.  I  had  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  purfue  them,  fo  returned 
home,  to  reflect  at  leifure  en  the  paf- 
fages  I  had  been  witnefs  of. 


CHAP.     IV. 

CONTAINS  SOME  MORE  INTEREST- 
ING PARTICULARS  OF  THIS  AD- 
VENTURE ;  AND  SHEWS  THAT 
PEOPLE,  BY  FLYING  FROM  ONE 
THING  WHICH  THEY  THINK 
WOULD  BE  A  MISFORTUNE,  OF- 
TEN RUN  INTO  OTHERS  OF  A  NA- 
TURE MORE  TO  BE  DREADED. 

MUCH  as  I  had  condemned  Fla- 
minio  for  his  bigotted  fu  peril  i- 
tion,  I  could  not  wholly  abfolve  Ifa- 
binda  for  the  ftep  (he  had  taken.  I  won- 
dered not  that  lhe  was  fearful  of  being 
forced  into  a  ftate  of  life  which  few  In- 
dies of  her  years  would  chufe,  but  I 
wondered  that  (he  was  not  alio  fearful  of 
putting  herfelf  into  the  power  of  a  man 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  (he  paf- 
fionately  loved.  She  rnuft  certainly 
either  not  have  confidered  the  dangers  to 
which  Are  might  be  expofed,  or  have 
depended  too  much  on  the  ftrcngth  of 
her  own  virtue,    BefiJes,  ihe  eould  Hot 


be  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  no 
woman  can  be  made  a  nun,  any  more 
than  (he  can  be  made  a  wife,  againft  her 
will;  and  a  lefs  (hare  of  courage  than  (he 
(hewed  in  this  midnight  elopement, 
would  have  enabled  her,  on  her  entrance 
within  the  walls  of  the  onvent,  to  de- 
clare (lie  had  neither  call  nor  inclination 
to  receive  the  veil;  on  which  neither  the 
abbeis,  nor  the  hi(hop  of  the  diocefe, 
could  have  contented  to  her  admiflion 
into  holy  orders.  It  is  true,  that  her 
father  might  have  confined  her  there  a 
penfioner  as  long  as  he  thought  fit;  but 
as  this  would  not  have  anfwered  his  end 
in  devoting  her  to  the  fervice  of  the 
church,  by  way  of  propitiation  for  his 
offences,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made 
but  that  he  would  (hoitly  have  recalled 
her  home  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  been  con- 
vinced of  his  folly  in  attempting  a  thing 
fo  abfurd  in  itfeif,  as  well  as  cruel  to 
his  daughter. 

I  am  fenfible,  that  many  of  my  fair 
young  readers  will  be  apt  to  quarrel 
with  me  for  my  animadverfions  on  Iia- 
biniia's  conduct  in  this  point,  and  cry 
out,  if  they  were  in  her  place  they 
would  do  the  fame.  It  is  very  likely, 
indeed,  that  they  would  do  fo;  and  full 
as  likely  that  they  would  meet  with 
fomething  to  make  them  heartily  repent 
of  their  inadvertency.  There  are  others 
again,  who  will  fay,  that  they  can  have 
no  compaffion  for  whatever  misfortunes 
may  betal  a  girl  who  thus  rafhly  throws 
herlelf  under  the  protection  of  a  man 
not  akin  10  her  :  but  I  believe  the  num- 
ber of  thole  who  are  fo  hard -hearted  will 
be  very  few;  except  fome  pro fe fled 
prudes,  who  exclaim  violently  againft 
the  leaft  mifconduc~t  in  publick,  yet  make 
no  fcruple  of  giving  themielves  the 
greater!  loofe  in  private. 

But  to  return  to  the  melancholy  de- 
tail I  am  now  upon.  Having  little  to 
do  with  my  time  the  next  morning,  I 
went  to  the  houfe  where  I  knew  Ila- 
binda was  placed  for  (helter  from  her 
father's  power.  I  gained  an  eafy  ac- 
cel?,  the  door  being  open,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  cuilom  in  mean  houfes.  On 
my  going  up  flairs,  I  found  the  un- 
happy beauty  fitting  in  a  very  penlive 
pollute,  leaning  her  head  againfl  the 
corner  of  a  cupboard,  which  I  fuppofe 
(erved  her  for  a  larder;  for  I  faw  a  {mall 
fliceof  butter  and  the  remains  of  a  half- 
roll  lying.  Frequent  figlis  if- 
lutd  from  her  breaft,  and  fome  tears 
Fa  fell. 
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fell.  Strange  indeed  would  it  have  been, 
if  a  voting  lady,  bred  up  in  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  lilt-,  coviid  have  wbm  a  chearful 
countenance  in  Inch  a  change  of  fitua- 
tion  ;  though,  as  the  fellow  had  uld  his 
mailer,  the  room,  and  ail  tue  furniture 
it  contained,  was  extremely  clean,  and 
(hewed  the  houfewifery  of  the  owner, 
yet  nothing  could  'nave  more  the  face  of 
poverty. 

She  feemed  buried,  as  it  were,  in  a 
prof-uind  contemplation;  when  the 
found  of  fomebody  coming  up  the  ftairs 
made  her  raile  her  head  a  little,  probably 
gneffing  from  whom  it  proceeded.  Ly 
fimor  prefently  appeared;  and  on  fight 
of  him,  a  dawn  of  joy  overf  'lead  her 
face.  He  ran  to  her,  embraced  her, 
and  faid  the  molt  tender  things,  inter- 
mxed  with  fomeexpiefTions  of  concern, 
that  the  neceffity  of  her  being  concealed 
left  him  not  the  power  of  providing  a 
place  for  her  more  fuitable  to  her  merit 
and  his  afleclion.  She  could  not  now 
reftrain  her  tears  from  Mowing,  which 
occafioned  the  following  difeourfe. 

Ifabinda.  Ah,  Lyfimor,  I  beg  you 
will  not  talk  tome  in  this  manner;  but 
rather  ufe  all  your  rhetorick  to  affift  my 
weak  endeavours  to  fuit  my  humour  to 
my  condition  !  To  be  eafy,  I  mult  for- 
get what  I  have  been,  and  wifh  to  be  no 
more  than  what  I  am. 

Lyfimor.  You  never  can  be  other 
than  the  mod  charming  and  mod:  wor- 
thy of  yourfex. 

Ifabinda.  Alas!  I  have  no  longer 
any  pretence  to  compliments  like  thele  : 
I  have  now,  as  the  poet  fays— 

*  No  name,  no  family  to  call  my  own; 
4  But  am  an  outcaft,  and  a  vagabond.* 

As  fuch  I  muft  hereafter  live:  and,  that 
I  may  lofe  all  remembrance  of  my 
former  flate,  I  have  brought  away  my 
jewels  and  belt  apparel,  for  no  other 
end  than  to  difpofe  of  them,  and  pur- 
chale  oth-rs  moie  conformable  to  my 
future  circumftances. 

Lyfimor.  Torture  not  thus  a  heart 
to  which  you  are  dearer  than  the  vital 
blcod  that  gives  it  motion!  Can  you 
believe  I  would  fuffer  you  to  part  with 
any  of  thofe  appendages  to  your  birth 
and  rank  ?  No,  I  would  rather  add  to 
them.  Do  you  not  know  that  my  whole 
foitune  is  at  your  devotion  ? 

Ijabmda.  I  muft  not,  Sir,  accept 
it- 


Lyfimor.  Why  not  accept  ?  too  fcru- 
pulou-  Ifabinda  !  But  if  you  are  above 
receiving  the  tribute  of  a  lover,  com- 
mand whatever  you  may  have  occafion 
for  on  the  fcore  of  a  brother.  My  dear 
A's'io,  1  know,  will  readily  difcharge 
the  obligation. 

Ifabinda.  lam  furehewill;  and  on 
that  condition,  if  Providence  prefents  no 
other  way  for  my  fupport,  will  not  re- 
fufe  your  generous  offer. 

Lyfimor.  Think  then  no  more  of 
fubmitting  to  any  thing  unwonhy  of 
your  character.  I  flatter  myfeif  our 
misfortunes  are  no'  of  long  continuance; 
that  your  father  will  repent  him  of  his 
cruel  refoLtion,  and  mine  forget  the  af- 
front offered  to  his  family,  and  we  may 
yet  be  happy. 

Ifabinda.  I  dare  not  entertain  a  hope 
fo  dillant. 

Lyfimor.  You  know  not  how  prophe, 
tick  my  paffion  may  prove.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  mould  be  glad,  methink?,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  motive  that 
has  caufed  this  fudden  revolution  in  our 
fate. 

Ifabinda.  Though  I  am  loth  to  ex- 
pofe  the  fecrets,  I  might  fay  the  follies, 
of  a  father,  yet  I  cannot  refufe  you. 

Perceiving  now  that  (he  was  preparing 
herfelf  to  make  a  detail  of  thofe  parti- 
culars I  had  heard  before,  an  1  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  have  communicated  to 
the  reader,  I  would  not  flay  to  hear  a 
fecond  repetition,  but  came  away,  and 
left  the  lovers  together  for  that  time. 
Fiom  thence  I  went  to  the  houfe  of  Fla- 
minio;  where  I  found,  as  I  expecled, 
every  thing  in  diftraclio,.  :  meffengers 
running  backwa'ds  and  forwards;  fome 
returning  from  their  fruitlefs  fearch  of 
Ifabinda,  others  going  to  places  where 
they  had  not  before  been  lent ;  and  the 
old  gentleman  himfelf  fo  overcome  with 
rage  and  grief,  that  he  was  fcarce  ca- 
pable of  giving  the  neceflary  orders  for 
what  he  moll  defired. 

Some  other  adventures,  which  I  fhall 
hereafrer  publifh,  then  falling  in  my 
way,  I  had  no  leifure  to  make  a  fecond 
vifit  to  Ifabinda  for  the  fpace  of  near 
three  weeks.  But  how  fhall  I  exprefs 
my  concern  for  that  unfortunate  young 
lady,  when,  on  my  going  thither,  I 
found  her  in  the  manner  I  did,  and  that 
all  the  apprehenfions  I  had  been  in  on  her 
account  had  but  too  folid  a  fcundation'. 
When  wild  defire  prefides  over  the  heart 
of  man,  what  is  his  hoafted  honour  ? 

what 
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■what  his  virtue  ?  what  his  regard  for 
the  hap.ind's  and  reputation  of  the  wo 
man  he  pretends  to  love  T — ail  lhadowy 
nothings,  vain  ideas,  which,  1  ke  the  Sy- 
bil's words  wrote  on  the  leaves  ot  trees, 
are  blown  off  and  fcattered  through  the 
air  with  every  gult  of  paffion.  But  to 
proeed. 

No  obftrucYion  being  in  my  way,  I 
paffed  dire£Hy  up  to  Ifabinda's  cham- 
ber; but  findi  g  the  door  fait  locked, 
began  to  imagine  (he  was  ei  her  re- 
moved, or  had  ventured  out  I  take  the 
air;  and  wag  goingdown  again,  when  I 
was  prevented  by  the  murmuiing  (bund 
of  perfons  talking  within.  I  then  put 
my  ear  clef'  to  the  kfv-hole,  and  ealiiy 
knew  the-  v  ces,  to  be;  thole  of  Lyfimor 
and  Ifabinda  ;  on  which  I  refolved  to 
wait  t  ll  the  iloor  iho  dd  he  opened,  and 
in  about  thiec  or  four  minutes  after  the 
woman  of  the  houfe  came  up  with  two 
dimes  of  chocolate  and  fome  bifcuits  on 
a  plate.  She  ha  1  the  key  in  her  pocket, 
and  immediately  gave  entrance  to  me  as 
well  as  herlelf.  It  was  now  more  than 
part  mid-day,  yet  Ifabinda  had  not  left 
her  hed.  Lyf'mor  was  fitt'ng  on  the 
fide  of  it,  as  lately  rifen;  having  both 
his  feet  on  a  chair,  without  either  fhoes 
or  flippers.  I  was  a  little  furprized  at 
feeirg  h  m  in  this  pofture;  till  the  cho- 
colate being  ferved,  he  faid  to  the  wo- 
man— 

Lyfimor.  Ha*  Jeffery  prepared  my 
fed  ts   as  I  directed  laft  night? 

Woman.  Yes.  an  pleafe  your  ho- 
nour. He  has  Co  befplafhed  them,  and 
made  the  horfes  heels  fo  dirty,  that  one 
would  fwear  they  had  cornea  journey  of 
twenty  miles  this  morning. 

Lyfimor.  That's  right.  It  would 
have  been  ridiculous,  after  telling  my 
father  that  I  was  gone  a  hunting,  to  have 
come  home  as  clean  as  out  of  a  lady's 
bedchamber.  But  go,  and  bid  Jeffery 
bring  the  boots. 

Lyfimor  fpoke  this  with  a  very  gay 
air,  but  Kabinda  hung  down  her  head; 
and,  on  the  fellow's  coming  in,  hid  her 
£jce  behind  the  curtain,  nor  uttered  a 
fyllable  while  he  was  in  the  room,  which 
v;as  no  longer  than  to  equip  his  mailer 
for  departure.  Lyfimor  was  no  fooner 
ready,  and  his  fervant  withdrawn,  than 
he  approached  the  bed,  and  began  to 
take  his  leave  of  Ifabinda,  with  a  very 
tender  embrace,  accompanied  with  fome 
foft  words.  She  made  no  other  reply, 
for  a  confiderable  time,  than  returning 


his  careffes  ;  but  at  laft  broke  out  into 
thefe  expi  eflions — 

Ifabinda.  Ah,  Lyfimor,  fhould  you 
forget  your  vows,  delpile  the  conqueft 
you  have  gained,  and  Lave  me  to  la- 
ment my  ealy  faith,  how  miierable,  how 
abandoned  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  exprefs,  would  be  the  condition  of 
your  1  labinda! 

Lyfimor.  Unkind  and  caufelefs  ap- 
preheniion!  My  dearelt  love,  let  not 
the  the  gins  of  fu^h  impoflibiiities  dis- 
turb you.  Could  I  be  ungrateful,  af- 
ter being  m  i  ie  happy  m  this  proof  of 
your  affection,  I  mult  be  lolf  to  all  lVnfa 
of  honour,  unworthy  ot  the  name  of 
man,  and  even  to  breathe  vital  air. 

Ifabinda.  Well,  then,  I  muff,  I 
will  beiieve  you;  nor  repent  what  1  have 
done.  .But  tell  me,  when  will  you  come 
again  ? 

Lyfimor.  To-morrow,  if  I  can;  if 
not,  you  may  depend  on  feeing  me  next 
day.  Be  affured,  that  every  hour  will 
feem  an  age  to  me  till  1  fee  you.  Fare- 
wei,  thou  fofteft   lovelieft  of  thy  fex  I 

He  wtnt;  but,  as  1  then  fancied, with 
more  the  air  of  triumph  than  of  real  ten- 
dernefs  or  lefpeft  in  his  deportment. 
Ifabinda  then  called  for  the  woman  of 
the  houfe  to  aiTilt  her  in  riling;  and  I 
left  the  place,  with  a  heart  lull  of  fore- 
bodings for  her  future  fate:  indeed  J 
truly  pitied  the  ruined  maid;  and  wifhed 
Hie  never  might  have  occalion  to  cry  out, 
with  Monimia  in  the  tragedy— 


•  How  (  ften  has  he  (Worn 


4  Nature  fhculd  change,  the  fun   ana  ftari 

'  grow  dark, 
1  Ere  he  would  falfity  his  vows  to  me? 

•  Make  hafte  confufion,  then — fun,  lofe  thy 

'  light, 
'  And  ftars  drop  down  with  fonow  to  the 

'  earth, 
'  For  he  is  falfe.— 

*  Falfe    as    the  winds,    the    water,  or  tlie 

'   weather; 
'   Cruel  as  tigers  o'er  th°ir  trembling  prey! 
'  I    reel  him  in   my  bread:  !    he  tears  my 

1  heart ! 
'  And  at  each  figh  he  drinks  the  gulhing 

«  blood!" 

My curiofity havingreceived  this pairir 
ful  latisfa61i(jn,  1  imagined  not  that  any 
farther  difcoveries,  at  leafr  that  would 
be  material  enough  to  com penfate  for  the 
tiouble  I  fhould  take,  could  be  made  ia 
relation  to  thefe  lovers;  and  therefore 
thought  of  returning  no  more,  either  t» 

the 
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the  apartment  of  Ifabinda,  or  to  the 
houfe  of  Lyfimor.  I  fhould,  indeed, 
have  endeavoured  to  lofe  ail  memory  of 
this  unnappy  transition,  it  the  talk,  of 
the  town  had  not  continually  reminded 
me  or  it.  Every  one  was  tull  of  Ifa- 
bmda's  flight.  Few,  if  any,  belides 
myfelf,  were  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
tive of  it ;  and  none  knew  to  what  place 
Ihe  was  retired  :  and  the  perfect  igno- 
rance people  were  in  on  both  thefe 
fcores,  occafioned  various  conjectures, 
and  rendered  the  wonder  much  more 
lading  than  otherwiie  it  would  have 
been. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Flaminio, 
pierced  through  with  grief  and  indig- 
nation on  not  being  able  to  find  his 
daughter,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  fome 
mixture  of  remorfe  for  the  caufe  he  had 
given  her  to  leave  him,  fell  into  a  vio- 
lent fever,  of  which  he  died,  after  Jan- 
guifhing  fome  days.  By  his  laft  teita- 
menr  he  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  if 
ever  (he  mould  be  found,  the  fum  of 
three  thoufand  pounds;  in  order,  as  he 
caufed  it  to  beexpreffed  in  the  writing, 
to  keep  her  above  the  contempt  of  the 
world ;  and  likewife,  by  the  fmallnefs 
of  the  portion,  to  keep  her  in  perpetual 
remembrance  of  the  falfe  ftep  (he  had 
taken. 

Soon  after  this,  I  received  certain  in- 
telligence, that  Lyfimor  was  making 
his  publick  addreifes  to  a  fine  young 
lady  with  a  very  large  fortune.  I 
doubted  not  but  this  was  that  fame  Emi- 
lia whom  I  had  heard  his  father  fo 
ftrongly  recommend,  and  was  fired 
with  the  utmoll  impatience  to  fee  how 
poor  Ifabinda  would  behave  on  both 
thefe  events.  Accordingly,  I  went 
once  more  to  the  houfe  where  fire  had 
been  concealed;  but,  to  my  great  dif- 
appointment,  found  the  was  gone  from 
thence;  nor  could  all  my  fearch,  joined 
with  the  affiltance  of  my  Invifible  Belt, 
enable  me,  for  fome  time,  to  dilcover  to 
what  part  of  the  town  or  country  (he 
was  removed.- 

CHAP.    V. 

COMPLEATS  THE  CATASTROPHE  OF 
THIS  TRULY  TRAGICAL  ADVEN- 
TURE. 

ADARIO  had  proceeded  on   his 
travels  no  farther  than  Paris,  when 
the  account  of  his  father's  death  obliged 


him  to  return  to  England  with  all  pof- 
fihle  expedition.  Soon  after  his  com- 
ing, I  made  an  unfeen  viiit  at  his  houfe, 
where  I  found  him,  not  like  moft  young 
heirs,  exulting  in  being  the  entire  ma- 
tter of  bimfelf  and  fortune,  and  con- 
triving in  what  kind  of  luxuiies  he 
mould  difpofe  of  both,  but  full  of  the 
moft  fincere  and  unaffected  forrow. 
He  was,  indeed,  one  ot  thofe  few  ions 
who  look  on  the  poffeffion  of  an  eltate  as 
no  equivalent  for  the  lofs  of  a  good  pa- 
rent, fuch  as  Flaminio  ever  had  been  to 
both  his  children,  till  that  fatal  caprice, 
which  drove  his  daughter  from  his  pro- 
tection, had  brought  on  her  undoing, 
his  own  death,  and  was  the  fource  of 
other  calamities  of  a  yet  more  dreadful 
nature,  as  will  prefently  appear. 

The  ftory  of  Jfabinda's  elopement, 
and  the  uncertainty  what  fate  had  fince 
attended  her,  was  a  matter  of  great  af- 
fliction to  this  young  gentleman.  He 
loved  his  lifter  with  a  very  tender  affec- 
tion, and  had  hoped  to  have  leen  her, 
by  this  time,  married  to  Lyfimor:  but 
as  his  efteem  for  that  friend  was  no 
way  leffened  by  the  match  being  broke 
off;  and  befides,  expecting  to  be  better 
informed  by  him  of  the  particulars  of 
that  affair,  than  he  could  be  by  any 
other  perfon,  he  was  impatient  to  fee 
him,  and  I  found  had  lent  him  that 
morning  notice  of  his  arrival;  for  a  let. 
ter,  in  anfwer  to  his  meffage,  was  de- 
livered to  him  while  I  was  there,  the 
contents  whereof  were  thefe— 

*  TO   ADARIO. 

*    SIR, 

*  T  Congratulate  you  on  yourfafe  return 
■*■  '  to  England,  and  fhould  gladly  have 

'  paid  my  compliments  to  you  in  per- 
'  fon,  if  that  honour  had  not  been  pro- 

*  hibited  by  an  authority  which  I  muft 
'  not  prefume  to  contend  with.      My 

*  father,  relenting  she  affront  given  by 
'  yours,  which  you  cannot  but  have 
'  been  informed   of,    has  forbid    me, 

*  under  the  penalty  of  his  eternal  dif- 

*  pleafure,  to  converfe  with  any  of  your 
'  family.     He  was  at  home  when  your 

*  fervant  came,  and  heard  the  meffage 
'  you  lent  delivered  to  me;  on  which 
'  he  repeated  his  former  injunction,  and 
'  exacted  a  folemn  oath  of  my  obedience 

*  to  it.     You  will  therefore  pardon  my 

*  not  waiting  on  you,  and  believe,  that 

*  the 
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*  thedifcontinuance  of  our  acquaintance 

*  wid  always  be  extremely  regretted  by 

*  him  who  is,  with  ail  due  rcfpecl:,  Sir, 
'  your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

'  Lysimor.' 

'  Alas  !'  cried  Adario,  throwing  the 

*    letter  fiom  him  as  foon  as  he  had  read 

it,  *  how  cold,  how  aidant,  is  the  air  of 

c  this  letter!  how  different  from  thofe  I 

*  have  been  accuftomed  to  receive  from 
c  Lyfimor!  I  find  that,  by  one  un- 
'  lucky  accident,  I  have  at  once  loft  a  ta- 

*  ther,  afifter,  and  a  friend.' 

I  thought  I  had  now  entirely  done 
with  this  family;  for,  as  Ifabinda  was 
not  to  be  found,  I  expefted  nothing  of 
confequence  could  be  learned  either  at 
the  houfe  of  Lyiimor  or  Adario,  fo  in- 
tended to  make  no  more  vifits  to  thofe 
gentlemen.  Chance,  however,  about 
five  months  afterwards,  changed  my 
refolution,  and  threw  ibmething  in  my 
way  which  no  diligence  of  my  owncould 
ever  have  attained.  As  I  was  going 
onemorning  on  my  invisible  progreflion, 
I  happened  to  pafs  by  the  houfe  of  Ada- 
rio. He  was  at  the  door,  and  about  to 
ftep  into  a  hackney-coach  which  waited 
for  him;  when  a  fellow,  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  groom,  came  running 
towards  him,  almoft  breathlefs  with  the 
hafte  he  had  made,  and  cried  out — '  Oh, 
'  Sir,  I  have  joyful  news  for  you!  I 
'  beg  your  honour  will  turn  back  to 
'  hear  it.1  Thefe  words  revived  my 
former  curiofity;  and  finding  Adario 
complied  with  his  fervant's  requeft,  I 
followed  them  into  the  parlour,  and  was 
witnefs  of  the  enfuine  difcourfe. 

.  Groom.     Oh,  Sir,    I  have  feen   my 
young  lady! 

Adario.  What  young  lady?  Not 
my  lifter! 

Groom.  Yes,  indeed,  Sir!  As  I 
was  going  to  fetch  the  horfe  your  ho- 
nour lent  me-  for,  I  faw  Madam  Ifa- 
binda looking  through  the  window  of  a 
houfe  at  the  coiner  of  a  little  lane  juft 
by  Iflington. 

Adario.    Are  you  fure  it  was  fhe  ? 
Groom.     As  fure  as  I  am  alive,  Sir! 
Though,  poor  lady,  (he  is  very  much 
altered;  very  thin,  and  pale. 

Adario.  I  fancy  you  are  miftaken. 
If  my  filter  were  fo  near  London,  (he 
would  certainly  either  have  lent  or  come, 
to  claim  the  legacy  left  her  by  my  fa- 
ther, which  I  fuppofeftie  has  need  enough 


of  by  this  time.  I  am  refolved  to  be  con- 
vinced, notwithftanding.  Do  you  think, 
(he  lodges  there? 

Groom.     Yes,  Sir;  for  fhe  was  all 
undrelled,  and  looked  as  if  (lie  was  juft 
nt  • r  bed. 

Adario.  And  can  you  know  the 
houfe  again  ? 

Groom.  O  yes,  Sir;  I  took  parti- 
cular notice  of  it. 

Adario.  Well,  then,  I  will  only  fend 
an  excufe  to  the  gentleman  I  was  to 
meet  this  morning,  and  go  directly. 
You  (hall  get  upon  the  coach-box,  and 
order  the  fellow  where  to  dr,ve;  but  let 
him  (lop  fhort  of  the  houfe,  that  my 
filter,  if  it  be  (he,  may  not  be  apprized 
of  my  coming  before  (he  fees  me. 

While  Adario  was  calling  one  of  his 
footmen  to  fend  on  the  meffage  he  had 
mentioned,  I  ran  to  the  end  of  the  ftreet, 
went  into  a  narrow  dark  paffage,  and 
plucked  off  my  Belt;  then  having  reco- 
vered the  appearance  of  what  I  am,  a 
real  fubftance,  I  popped  into  an  empty 
coach  that  had  juft  fet  down  a  fare,  and 
bid  the  driver  to  follow  wherever  that 
went  which  was  ftanding  at  Adario's 
dcor.     Both  the  coaches  drove  with  fucii 
fpeed,  that  we  foon  reached  the  end  of 
our   little  journey.     I  quitted  my  ve- 
hicle the  moment  I  faw  the  other  pre- 
paring to   flop  ;  but  though  I  made  all 
imaginable  hafte  to  put  on  my  Belt,  I 
could  fcarce  have  regained  my  invilibi- 
lity  time  enough   to  have  entered  with 
Adaiio,  if  he  had  not  met  with  an  ob- 
ftruclion  in  his  paffage  from  the  woman 
of  the  houfe,  who  at  firft  denied  fhe  had 
any  lady  lodged  with  hei;  then  laid,  (he 
had  none  of  the  name  he  enquired  for: 
on  which  he  replied  with  fome  heat,  that 
the  lady  might  have  reafons  for  con- 
cealing her  real  name.  '  But  tell  her,' 
cried  he,  •  that  mine  is  Adario;  that  I 
'  am  her  brother,  and   muft  needs  fee 
'  her.'     On  this  fhe  feemed  fomewhat 
more  compilable,  and  faid  (lie  would  go 
and   acquaint  the  lady.      Accordingly 
(Ire  went  up  ftairs;  but  Adario  was  too 
impatient  to  wait  her  return,  and  fol- 
lowed her  direclly  :  I  was  but  one  ftep 
behind  him;  and  we  were  both  in  the 
room  before  (he  could  deliver  any  part 
of  her  meffage. 

Ifabinda  was  adjuftingfomething  about 
her  drefs  before  a  looking-glafs;  buthap- 
pening  to  turn  her  head  juft  as  Adario 
was  within  the  door,  fhrieked  out — '  Oh 
*  heavens,  my  brother  !'  and  with  thefe 
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vords  fell  back  in  her  chair.  The  wo- 
man went  to  fetch  fome  water.  Ada- 
rio ran  to  fupport  the  fainting  fair;  but 
happening  to  cart  his  eyes  upon  the  ta- 
ble, law  a  letter  lying  there,  the  luper- 
fcription  of  which  was  in  Ifabinda' s 
band,  andaddreffed  to  Lyfimor,  Emo- 
tions more  ftrong  than  pity,  at  this  time, 
made  him  quit  his  filter  to  examine  the 
V  tents  of  this  furprizing  billet,  which 
were  theie— 

*    MY    DEAR,    DEAR    LYSIMOr! 

*  TTj»  OR  fuch  you  are,  and  ever  muff 
■*•     '  be,  to  my  fond  doating  heart; 

"  though  I  have  too  much  caufe  to  fear 

*  the  tender  epithet  is  now  no  longer 

*  pleating  to  you.     Ah,  Lyfimor,  how 

*  lad   is  the  reverfe  of  my  condition ! 

*  From  feeing  you  twice  cr  thrice  every 

*  week,  I  now  fee  you  not  once  a  month; 
'  and  even  then  how  cold  is  your  be- 
'  haviour !  how  ftiort  your  vifits  !   How 

*  cruel  is  this  to  one  who  neither  can, 
'  nor  wifhes,  to  enjoy  any  converfation 
'  but  yours!     For  pity's   fake,  if  not 

*  for  love,  render  my  life  more  eafy,  at 

*  leaft  for  the  prelent,  whatever  you  do 

*  hereafter.     The  infant  I  carry  within 

*  me  fympathizes  in  it's  mother's  an- 
'  guifh,  and  continually  upbraids  you 
'  with  convulfive  heavings.  Even  if 
«  your  vows  of  everlafting  conilancy 
«  fhould  be  forgot,  let  fome  confider- 
«  ation  of  the  unborn  innocent,  the 
«  pledge  of    our   once    mutual  loves, 

*  oblige  you  to   treat  with   lefs  indif- 

*  ference  it's  unhappy  mother, 

*  The  ruined  Isaeinda. 

*  P.  S.  I  can  no  longer  bear  your 
'  ablence,  elfe  would  not  have 
*  troubled  you  with  this  coin- 
1  plaint.' 

What  a  letter  was  this  to  fall  into  a 
brother's  hands !  Never  did  I  fee  a  man 
in  fuch  diilraclion.  *  Villain  •  villain 
'  Lyfimor!— -Wretched  Ifabinda!' cried 
he  out.  Then  turning  towards  her — 
'  But  there  nteded  not  this  proof  in  thy 
'  own  l)3nd,'  added  he;  '  thy  flume  is 
'  but  too  vifible.'  Ifabinda,  who  by 
the  affift.mce  of  the  woman  was  now  re- 
covered from  her  fwoon,  but  notenough 
to  luar  what  her  brother  laid,  threw 
hcrfelf  at  his  feet,  and,  with  fti earning 
eyes,  addreffed  him  in  theie  terms-— 


Ifabinda.  Oh,  Sir!  can  you  forgive 
my  concealing  rhyfelf  from  you  ? 

Adario.  Would  to  God  that  there 
were  equal  realbn  to  forgive  the  caufe  ! 

Ifabinda  at  thisinftant  turning  up  her 
eyes,  beheld  her  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
tried  out,  with  the  greateft  veliem-mce— 
'  I  am  now  undone,  indeed  !  irrecovera- 
'  bly  loft  to  all  hope  of  pardon  or  pity  ! 
1  — my  fhame  expofed  to  him  from 
'  whom,  of  all  the  world,  it  fhould  have 
'  been  molt  hid!' 

Adario.  Rile,  filter,  and  ceafe  thefe 
unavailing  exclamations.  Your  fhame 
will  receive  no  addition  by  my  know- 
ledge of  it;  rather,  perhaps,  be  reme- 
died. But  tell,  and  tell  me  tn.ly,  has 
Lyfimor  ever  promil'ed  marriage  to 
you  ? 

Ifabinda.  A  thoufand  and  a  thou- 
fand  times,  and  bound  himfelf  to  the 
performance  by  the  molt  folemn  impre- 
cations. 

Adario.  Then  he  is  doubly  a  villain! 
and,  if  you  believe  him,  you  are  doubly 
deceived.     He  courts  another  woman. 

Ifabinda.  Indeed,  of  late,  I  have  fu- 
fpected  this,  and  often  acculed  him  of  it, 
and  he  as  often  has  forfworn  it. 

Adario.  Mere  words  of  courfe  !  But 
fay,  have  you  no  teftimony,  under  his 
own  hand,  of  the  promife  he  made  you, 
either  by  letter  or  by  formal  obligation? 
Ifabinda.  None,  none,  alas  ! 
On  this  Adario  bit  his  lips,  walked 
two  or  three  times  about  the  room,  then 
paufed,  and  feemed  as  if  debating  within 
himfelf  in  what  manner  he  mould  be- 
have: at  laft  fat  down;  and  taking  the 
ftill  weeping  Ifabinda  by  the  hand,  en- 
deavoured to  affuagehe.r  grief. 

Adario.  Come,  Ifabinda,  dry  your 
tears.  Love  and  credulity  have  feduced 
your  innocence.  Great  has  been  vour 
fault;  but  yet  I  cannot  forget  you  are 
my  filter,  and  that  you  have  no  friend 
but  me  on  whom  you  can  depend  for 
confolation.  What  is  paft  cannot  be 
recalled,  but  it  may  be  redreffed.  Be 
affured  you  fhall  one  way  or  other  have 
jultice. 

Ifabinda.  Ah,  Sir,  I  befeech  you 
proceed  not  to  extremities  !  If  by  my 
ciime  you  fhould  be  involved  in  any 
danger  or  perplexities,  it  would  fink 
me  quite. 

Adario.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  oc- 
cafion.  Lyfimor  was  once  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  may  yet  return  to  his  firft 
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principles.  On  this  you  may  rely,  that 
I  ftiall  do  nothing  raflily,  nor  incon- 
iillent  with  your  interett  an-t  reputation. 
After  this  they  fell  into  fome  dif- 
courie  concerning  the  ftrange  refutation 
FUminio  had  taken  of  fending  her  to  a 
monalifry;  the  particulars  of  which  the 
reader  being  already  acquainted  with,  I 
mall  pafs  over  in  lilcnce.  When  Ada- 
rio  took  his  leave,  he  did  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  affection:  but  I  was  milch  di- 
vided in  my  thoughts,  whether  I  mould 
Hay  with  Ilabinda,  or  follow  Adano 
home;  the  latter  feemed  moll  flattering 
to  my  curiofity,  as,  by  many  tokens,  I 
perceived  he  had  fomethiug  in  his  head 
which  he  was  impatient  to  put  in  exe- 
cuti  n.  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  con- 
jectures: Adario  was  no  footer  in  his 
own  houfe,  than  he  flew  to  his  bureau; 
and,  without  taking  any  time  for  deli- 
beration, wrote  this  epiltle  toLyfimor — 

*     SIR, 

*  /CONSCIOUS  guilt,  without  thofe 
^-J  «  command's  you  feem  fo  zealous 

'  in  obferving,  might  well  make    you 

'  avoid  the   prefence  of  a   perfoH  you 

*  have  fo  greatly  injured.     When  I  re- 

*  commended  yon  to  my  filter,  it  was  in 

*  order  to  become  her  protector,  not  her 
'  undoer.  How  cruelly  you  have  abufed 
'  this  confidence,  let  your  own  heait  re- 
«  mind  you!  But  I  have  fome  hope, 
«  how  much  fcever  appearances  at  pre- 
«  fent  are  to  the  contrary,  you  (till  in- 
«  tend  to  do  jullic-  to  your  promiies  10 

*  Ifabinda,  and   the  claim  fire   has   to 

*  your  affection.      I  need   not  tell  you, 

*  that  von  can  repair  the  misfortune  you 

*  have  brought  upon  her  no  otherwile 

*  than   by  an  honourable  marriage:    I 

*  am  ready  to  fulfil  the  agreement  made 
'  between  our  fathers  on  that  fcore, 
'  and  give  my  fitter   the  fum  of  eight 

*  thoufand  pounds,  as  was  then  ftip«i- 

*  lated.  If  vou  comply  with  this  pro- 
'  pofal,  I  mall  be  glad  to  fee  you  at  her 
■  lodgings,  thereto  fettle  every  thing: 

*  if  not,  (hall  expect  vou  will  meet  me 
'  in  another  place;  and  give  me  the  fa- 
«   tisfaction  wlvch  every  gentleman  has 

*  a  ri^ht  to  demand  when  he  finds  him- 
4  felf  ill  uled.     I  attend  your  deiermi- 

*  nation  ;  and  am,  &c. 

'  Adario.' 

He  fent  this  by  one  of  his  fervants,  with 
a  charge  to  give  it  into  Ly  Timor's  cwn 


hands,  and  wait  his  anfwer,  After 
which,  being  told  dinner  was  leacly,  he 
went  down,  and  placed  himlelfat  the 
table,  though  I  believe  with  very  little 
appetite;  for  his  countenance  had  upon 
it  all  the  marks  of  the  greatelt  inward 
dill  :rbance,  which  was  not  at  all  lefir 
fened  when  his  man  returned  with  this 
from  Lylimcr— - 

'sir, 

*  O  I  N  C  E  I  find   you  are  fo  well  sc- 

'   <p  aimed  with   a    fecret   which, 

'  for  the  lady's  fake,  I  could  wilh  had 

'  been    inviolably   kept,     I  think  my- 

*  fdf  obliged  to  deal  lincerely  with  you 
'  on  the  occafion.  You  may  be  af- 
'  lined  I  can  behave  to  no  woman, 
'  much  let's  your  filter,  otherwife  than 
'  becomes  a  man  of  honour  :  but  mar- 
'  riage  is  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  quef- 
'  tion,  ;.s  I  am  certain  mv  father  never 
'  would  content  to  it.     If  any  promiies 

*  on  that  account  ever  efcaped  my  lips, 

*  I  remember  nothing  of  them,  and 
'  could  make  them  with  no  other  view 
'  than  to  give  her  modelty  an  excuie  for 
'  yielding.  lam  forry,  however,  for 
'  what  has  happened:  but  you  cannot 
'  be  inlenfible  of  the  frailties  of  flelh 
'  and  blood;  and  mult  know,  as  well 
'  as  I,  that  when  two  young  people, 
'  who  like  each  other,  are  much  alohe 

*  together,  Inch  accidents  will  natu- 
'  rally  occur.  The  relcntment  yo'u 
1  threaten,  on  my  non-compliance  with 
'  your  propofal,  appears  therefore  to  me 

*  3  little  unreasonable;  I  fhall,  notwith- 
'  Handing,  be  ready  to  give  vou  the 
'  fatisiaclion  you  defire,  at  any  time  or 
'  place  ycu  lliall  appoint.     Yours,  &fc. 

*  Lysimor.' 

AH  th.e  blood  now  feemed  to  have 
forfook  the  heart  of  Adario  to  rufh  into 
his  fice  :  his  lips  trembled,  his  very  eye- 
balls darted  with  excels  of  paflion.  He 
hefitnted  not  a  moment  what  he  (hould 
do;  but,  in  this  tempeil  of  his  mind, 
wrote  as  follows  to  Lyhmor — 


*   T  Want  words  to  return  the  info'ence 


J  Wa 
1   «   a 


and  ingratitude  of  your  reply; 
'  but  have  a  fvord  at  your  fervice, 
'  which  I  expect  you  will  try  the  metal 
'  ot  to-morrow  morning  about  leven, 
*  in  the  field  behind  Montague  Houfe.. 
'  As  the  dilpute  hetween  us  will  ad-  ' 
G  *  mit 
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'  mit    of     no    witncffes,    pray    come 
1  alone  to 

«  Adario.' 

Though  I  knew  my  own  dinner 
waited  for  me,  I  could  not  pi evail  en 
myfejf  to  go  home,  till  Adario  hail  di|- 
patched  this  billet  to  Lyfimor,  and  the 
iervani  who  carried  it  was  come  back 
from  i.i  i'  gj  ntleman  with  a  final!  Hip  of 
paper  tied  up,  containing  only  thefe 
words — 

•     SIR, 

•  ~Y  O  U  may  depend  that  I  (hall  not 
A     '  fail  to  meet  you  as  Jellied. 

'  Lysimor.1 

I  now  quitted  the  houfe  of  Adario; 
but,  idler  having  related  the  pains  I 
had  already  taken,  I  believe  nobody  will 
fuppoTc  I  neglefted  going  the  next 
morning  to  the  field,  to  lee  the  iiTue  of 
this  combat.  I  found  Adario  was  theie 
fii  u  j  but  though  he  waited  only  a  very 
few  minutes  for  Lyfimor,  his  impa- 
tience made  htm  not  forbear  fainting 
him  in  this  manner. 

Adario.  I  began  to  think,  Lyfimor, 
that  tlie  lhame  of  having  dune  a  bale 
action  would  not  fufter  you  to  defend 
it. 

fimor.     Sir,  whatever  I  dare  do,  I 
al'.va.  s  dare  defend. 

Adario.  Then,  Sir,  this  is  no  time 
for  words. 

Lyjimir.     I  am  rendy  for  vou,  Si: . 

Hereceafed  all  faithei"  fpeech  between 
them,  and  on  the  part  of  Lyfimor  for 
ever.  On  the  fecond  pufh,  Adario 
ran  him  quite  through  the  body;  V.. 
that  intrant,  and  expired  with  only  a 
fingle  groan.  His  fuccefsful  antagonift 
approached  the  body;  ar.d  finding  life 
was  totally  extinguifhed,  gave  a  figh  or 
t.vo  to  the  memory  of  a  man  he  once 
had  called  his  friend;  then  made  the  beft 
of  his. way  home,  in  order  to  provide  for 
lus  own  lecurity,  which  the  likelihcod 
there  was  of  the  challenge  he  had  lent  to 
the  deceafed  being  found  rendered 
hi.vli\  :  i   :  (Tary. 

The  meafures  he  took,  indeed,  were 

very  prudent.     He  lent  immediately  to 

hue  a   polt-chaife,  which    was  io  wait 

mi  in  a  (treet  he  mentioned,  at  feme 

ince  from  that  in  which  he  lived  ; 

d   no  baggage  wiih  him,  but  cr- 

d  a  fervant  to  follow  him  with  it  to 

is  :  ftaid  no  longer  at  his  own  houfe 

itan  to  write  two  fltort  letters;  the  one 


to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  one  of  the 
executors  of  his  father's  will,  which  be- 
ing only  on  family  affairs,  need  not  be 
here  inferted  :  the  other  was  to  his  filter 
Ilabinda,  and  contained  thele  lines — 

'   SISTER, 

'  TRAILING  to  repair  your  wrongs 
A      '  by  the  way  I  hoped,  I   have  re- 

'  wenged  them  by  tlie  death  of  your  Ic- 

4  ducer;  for  which   I  am  obliged  this 

'  moment   to  leave   my  native  country, 

'  pei  haps  forever.     I  have  done  what 

'  the  honour  of  our  family  exacted  from 

'  me.     it   belongs  to   you   to  regulate 

'  your  future   conduct,  (o  as  to   atone, 

'  in  fome  meafure,  for  the  errors  of  the 

'  palt.     To  enable  you  to  do  this,  you 

*  ought  to  keep  in  eternal  remembrance, 

'  that  the  follies  of  your  fatal  paflion 

'  have  not  only  brought  the  obj  ct  of  it 

'  to  an  untimely  grave,  but  alio  drove 

'  from  all  the  focial  joys  of  life,  into 

'  an   irk  fome  banifnment  in  a  foreign 

'  land,  him  who  might  have  been  hap- 

'  py,  if  he  had  net  been  your  brother, 

'  Adario.' 

Thinking,  peril ?ps,  he  had  been 
fomewhat  too  feyere  in  the  a',  eve,  he 
added  this  pofticript,  by  way  of  cor- 
dial— 

c  P.   S.     I  fhall  conlbntly  write  to 

'  Mr.  D n  :  he  will  be  able  to 

4  inform  you  howtodireft  forme, 

*  You  may  be  affined  I  (hall  re- 
'  ceive  with  pltal'ure  any  letters 
'  that  bring  mt  an  account  of  your 

*  welfare  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  all  that 
'  has  happened,  do  you  everv  ier- 
'  vice  in  my  power.' 

After  having  fent  this  by  the  groom 
who  had  firftdilcovered  the  place  of  her 
abode,  and  given  fome  neceffary  in- 
(truclions  to  his  other  fervants,  he  hur- 
ried away  to  meet  the  poft-chaife,  and  I 
law  him  no  more.  As  I  had  truly  pi- 
tied Ifabinda,  I  could  not  forbear  going 
to  fee  in  what  manner  file  fupported  this 
laft  drea  lfu'1  accident.  On  my  en- 
trance, Hie  was  in  bed,  and  fur-rounded 
by  women  and  phyficians.  I  gathered 
fi  om  their  difcourfe,  that  the  furprize 
and  giief  fiie  had  heen  in  hadcaufed  an 
abortion,  accompanied  with  fits  of  a 
very  dangerous  nature.  On  my  next 
vifit,  however,  I  found  her  youth,,  and 
the  (trength  of  her  conftttution,  had  got 
the  bettet  of  her  cileafe ;  but  though  the 
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p.iins  of  her  body  were  removed,  thofe 
*<f  her  mind  (til!  remained:  (he  was 
extremely  melancholy,  had  a  thorough 
contempt  for  the  world;  and  thethoughts 
i>f  *  monafterywere  now  fo  far  from  be- 
ing (hocking  to  her,  thai  (lie  refojved  to 
ftv  to  one,  as  the  only  afylum  from  cen- 
fure  and  from  care.  Accordingly,  as  I 
was  afterwards  informed,  (he  went,  on 
the  re-eliablifhment  of  her  health,  to 
Puis,  and  entered  herfelf  into  the  i'o- 
ciety  of  Benedictine  Nuns;  where  I 
doubt  not  but  (he  often  fees  her  brother 
through  the  grate,  as  he  (till  continues  to 
refide  in  that  city. 

I  have  now  finiflied  all  the  account  I 
am  able  to  give  of  this  melancholy 
tranfaclion;  in  which  the  j  lift  ice  of  Pro- 
vidence leems  to  me  to  be  diiiinguifhe  1 
in  fomewhat  of  a  peculiar  manner;  and 
may  fen  e  as  a  warning  to  our  gay,  amo- 
rous fparks,  not  to  become  the  fedticers 
of  unwary  innocence;  efpecially  if  they 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  reflecting,  how 
the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  Flamuiio 
to  the  believing  Harriot  was  afterwards 
retorted  on  his  own  darling  daughter. 


CHAP.     VI. 

GIVES  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  OC- 
CURRKNCE  NO  LESS  REMARKA- 
BLE THAN  ENTERTAINING;  AND 
SHEWS,  THAT  THERE  IS  SCARCE 
ANY  DIFFICULTY  SO  GREAT,  BUT 
IT  MAY  BE  GOT  OVER  BY  THE 
HELP  OF  A  READY  INVENTION, 
IF  PROPERLY  EXERTED. 

fTf^  O  make  fome  atonement  for  my 
JL  laft  melancholy  recital,  to  thofe  of 
my  readers  who  may  not  care  to  have 
their  heads  filled  with  fubjecls  of  too  fe- 
lious  a  nature,  I  ftiall  now  prefent  them 
with  one  more  likely  to  put  in  motion 
the  rifible  mufcles  of  the  face,  than  to 
extort  the  falling  of  unwilling  tears. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  (hall  call  Con- 
rade,  had  lived  to  the  age  of  fixty  with- 
out ever  certifying  the  lcaft  inclination  10 
marriage.  He  had  been  a  man  of  plea- 
fure  in  his  youth;  and  probably  the  too 
great  fuccefs  he  then  found  among  the 
fair,  had  deterred  him  from  entering 
into  an  honourable  engagement  with  any 
of  the  fex :  but  there  is  no  accounting  for 
change  of  fentiment  in  this  point  j  an 
accident  fometimes  puts  that  into  our 
heads  which  before  we  never  thought 


of,  or  perhaps  had  an  averfion  to,  as  it 

fell  out  iii  the  cafe  of  the  gentleman 
lam  fpeaking  of.  A  long  fiiendfhip 
had  fub filled  between  him  and  Murcio; 
a  gendeman  who,  though  not  lb  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  had  made  a  better  ufe 
of  his  time;  had  been  married,  and  was 
the  iather  of  three  fine  daughters,  two 
of  whom  had  always  lived  with  him  ; 
but  the  youngeft,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  wis  taken  from  him,  and  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  an  aunt  in  the 
country.  The  elded  of  thele  ladies 
being  now  about  to  be  difpofed  of  in 
marriage,  Conrade  received  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  the  welding. 
Melanthe,  filter  to  the  bride,  was  a 
fparkling  girl  of  nineteen;  but  whether1 
it  were  that  fbe  appeared  :n  reality  more 
lovely  than  ufual,  or  that  tiie  minh  and 
pleafantries  common  at  fuch  folemnities 
rekindled  the  long-fmothered  embers  or* 
amorous  defire  in  the  breaft  of  Conrade, 
fo  it  was,  that  he,  who  had  been  in  the 
company  of  this  young  lady  without 
ever  taking  any  notice  of  her  charms, 
all  at  once  became  extremely  fmitten 
with  them;  infomuch,  that  he  refolved 
to  acquaint  her  father  with  his  new  paf- 
fion,  and  afic  his  confenl  t  >  make  his  ad- 
drelfes  to  her;  which  he  did  nor  at  all 
defpair  of  obtaining  op  the  terms  he  in- 
tended to  propofe. 

Mure  o  had  a  pretty  country-houfe  at 
a  village  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  up 
the  river:  where  he  conftantly  went  every 
Saturday,  and  ftaid  till  Monday  or 
Tuefday,  and  fometimes  longer.  It 
was  wh  le  he  was  in  this  retirement, 
that  Conrade  chofe  to  communicate  to 
him  the  bufinefs  he  had  in  his  head  :  ac- 
cordingly he  went  thither,  and  found 
him  entirely  alone  ;  Melanthe  having 
been  prevented  from  going,  as  flie  was 
acculiomed  to  do,  by  a  violent  fit  of 
the  tooth-ache.  This  our  old  lover 
loaked  upon  as  a  good  omen,  being  de- 
firous  to  engage  the  father  in  favour  of 
his  paffion  before  he  made  any  declara- 
tion to  the  daughter.  He  began  with 
faying,  that  he  now  repented  having 
lived  fo  long  a  batcbeior;  that  having  a 
very  large  eltate,  he  mould  be  glad  of 
an  heir  to  enjoy  it ;  that  if  he  could  pre- 
vail on  a  young  lady  whom  he  liked  lo 
marry  him,  he  would  endeavour  to  atone 
for  the  want  of  youth  by  all  the  indul- 
gences in  the  power  of  a  fond  hufb  ind  t 
and  having  thus  prepared  the  way,  t,  Id 
him,   that  if  he  thought  proper   to  be- 
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flow  Melanthe  upon  him,  he  would  de- 
fne  no  other  fortune  than  her  perfon  ; 
yet  would  fettle  a  dowry  upon  her  fupe- 
rior  to  what  might  be  cxpe&ed  if  fhe 
brought  him  ten  thoufand  pounds. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  with  what 
ereedinefS  Murcio  fwallowed  this  pro- 
pofal  :  he  did  not  even  affect  to  hefi- 
tate,  or  make  the  leaf!  demur  at  ac- 
cepting it;  on  the  contrary,  he  replied, 
that  nothing  could  afford  him  a  greater 
fatisfaclion  than  fuch  an  alliance,  and 
that  he  doubted  not  but  Melanthe  would 
receive  the  honour  he  intended  her  as  a 
woman  who  knew  her  own  interell  and 
happinefs.  Both  parties  being  equally 
tranfported,  every  thing  was  immedi- 
ately agreed  upon  between  them:  but 
Murcio  not  being  able  to  allure  him  felt 
that  his  daughter  would  fo  readily  com- 
ply as  he  had  nun\c  the  lover  hope  fhe 
would;  and  fearing  that,  if  (he  mould 
give  the  old  gentleman  a  rebuff  on  his 
rirlt  onl'et,  it  might  difcourage  him  from 
making  a  fecond,  and  perhaps  oveiturn 
the  whole  affair}  refolved  not  to  hazud 
the  lt^fs  of  fo  advantageous  a  match  by 
leaving  it  to  her  own  choice,  but  lent  a 
fpecial  meffenger  to  her  with  a  letter,  the 
contents  whereof  arc  thele — 

'    DEAR   CHI  LP, 

*  TV/TY  worthy    friend   Conrade   has 
-*--*•  *  taken  a  great    liking  to  you, 

*  and  will  make  you  his  wife  on  fuch 
'  terms  as  would  but  little  prove  the 
'  paternal  affection  1  have  for  yon  to  re- 

*  jech      Be  not    you   Iti's    thankful    to 

*  Heaven  for  lb  unhoped  a  Welling  than 

*  1  am;  nor,  on  any  toolifh  pretences, 
'  either  flight,    or  feem  to  flight,    the 

*  good  presented  to  you.  It  you  con- 
1  fider  the  vail  advantages  of  this 
1  match,  a  difparity  of  yens  can  be  no 

*  objection.     1  fay  thus  much,  becaufe 

*  I  would  convince  your  reafon,  not  en- 
'  force  your  attion  ;  for  I  ihonld  be 
4  limy  to  find  myfelf  cblige  i  to  make 
4  nfe  of  the  authority  I  have  over  you 

*  in  a  thing  which   you  ought,    and  I 

*  hope  will,  receive  with  the  fame  fatis- 
«  faction  I  propofe  it.  Know,  however , 
«  chat  I  have  already  agreed  on  every 

*  thing  for  your   marriage ;  that  your 

*  future  hufband  is  now  here,  and  we 
'  (hall  both  be  in  town  either  to-mor- 
'  row  or  the  enfuing  day.     I  fend  this 

*  on  pnrpole  to  prepare  you  to  behave 
«  towards  him  in    a    proper   manner, 

*  and  as  it  is  the   abfoluie  command 


*  of  him  who  is  your  affectionate  fa* 

*  ther, 

'  Murcio.* 

I  flood  behind  Melantbe's  chair  whi!e 
(he  was  reading  this  epiltle,  and  never 
did  I  fee  a  poor  young  creature  in  fuch 
agitations.  Scarce  had  fhe  come  to  the 
end  of  the  firlf  period,  before  flie  cried 
out — '  His  wife  !  his  wife  !  What 
'  terms  can  the  old  creature  propofe 
'.to  compensate  for  the  odious  title 
'  of  wife  to  fuch  a  wretch!'  Then 
going  a  little  farther — '  JufHy,  indeed/ 
laid  Ihe,  '  does  my  father  fufpect  my 
*■  obedience  in  this  point ;  death  itfelf 
'  would  not  be  fo  dreadful  to  me  as 
'  compliance.'  The  moie  fhe  pro- 
ceeded,  the  higher  her  diffraction  grew. 
'  Whatl  fix  my  doom  at  once!'  raved 
(lie  out;  '  at  once  refolve  to  cut  me  off 
'  from  all  the  joys  of  life,  and  condemn 
'  me  to  everlaliing  miftry  !  Is  this  a 
'   parent's  love  !     Oh,  'us    moll   cruel, 

*  molt  unnatural!"  I  know  not  to 
what  extravagancts  flie  might  have  been 
hurried,  by  the  Hidden  rtilhof  grief  and 
defpair,  if  tears  now  had  not  afforded 
their  relief;  but  though  they  a  little 
lbf  tened  the  asperity  of  her  paffion,  they 
had  not  the  power  to  iubdue  it:  her 
tongue,  indeed,  ceafed  from  exclaiming 
againlt  her  fate  ;  but  the  agonies  of  her 
countenance  difcovered  how  much  flie 
inwardly  regretted  it.  While  flie  was 
in  this  diflrefsful  and  pity-moving  fitu- 
ation,  the  gay,  the  lively  Florimel,  came 
in.  This  young  lady  was  the  motf  be- 
loved 3nd  intimate  companion  that  Me- 
lanthe had;  fire  faw  her  almolt  every 
day,  and  always  entered  without  cere- 
mony. Shefeemed  a  little  lurprized,  at 
firll  tight,  to  rind  her  thus;  but  imme- 
diately recovering  herfelf,  approached 
her  with  her  accullomed  fprightlinefs. 

Vlorhnel.  Heyday,  Melan.he!  what, 
in  the  name  of  wonder,  makes  you  in 
this  pickle?  Is  vour  favourite  fcpii'rel 
dead  ?  or  has  any  accident  happened  to, 
your  la  ft  new  petit-en-1'air?  or  what 
other  misfortune  has  befallen  you  ? 

Melanthe.  O  Florimel,  what  would 
I  not  give  to  be  in  thy  condition! 

Florimel.  My  condition  !  Why,  what 
do  you  find  to  envy  in  my  Condition  ? 

Melanthe.  To  have  no  father  to 
controul  your  actionshy  an  unreafonable 
exertion  of  his  authority. 

Florimel.  Why,  trulv,  as  you  fxy, 
thefe  old  dads  are  troobiefoiiv  epougR 
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fometimes;  yet,  for  all  that,  I  mould  be 
heartily  glad  mine  were  alive  again. 
But  pray,  what  has  yours  done  to  make 
you  wifn  vourfelf  an  orphan  ? 

Melantbe.  Read  that,  and  fee  if  1 
have  not  caufe. 

In  fpeaking  thel'e  words,  (lie  pointed 
to  her  father's  letter,  which  lay  open 
on  the  table.  Florimel  took  it  up,  and 
read  it,  as  defied.  On  examining  the 
contents,  (lie  could  not  help  look  mi;  a  lit- 
tle <*rave;  but  having  finilhed,  re  fumed 
thedifcourfe  with  her  former  vivacity. 

Florimel.  As  fure  as  1  am  alive, 
both  thefe  old  gentlemen  are  crack- 
brained  5  the  one  in  thinking  of  you  for 
a  wife,  and  the  other  in  contenting  to 
<rive  you  inch  a  hufband. 

Melantbe.  One  would,  indeed,  ima- 
gine they  were  not  in  their  fenfes. 

Florimel.  For  my  part,  I  am  fo  afto- 
nifhed,  that  I  can  fcarce  believe  I  am 
awake.     But  what  will  you  do  ? 

Mela?it!:e.     Nothing. 

Florimel.  *  Nothing  can  corne  of 
*  nothing,'  as  King  Lear  fays  in  the 
play.  I  am  lefs  furprized,  however, 
at  your  ftupidity  in  l'o  perplexing  a  di- 
lemma, than  I  am  at  the  folly  cf  thole 
who  have  involved  you  in  it.  Blefs 
me!  what  can  either  your  lover  or  fa- 
ther propofe  to  ihemfelves  by  fiich  a  dif- 
proportionate  alliance,  but  horns  on 
the  one  fide,  and  difgrace  to  his  family 
on  thn  other? 

Melantbe.  No,  Florimel,  it  (hall  ne- 
ver c<;me  to  that;  I  will  rather  Ibrve 
or  beg. 

Florimel.  Lcok'ye,  my  dear,  neither 
ftai  ving  nor  begging,  as  I  take  it,  will 
a°ree  with  your conltitution;  fomething 
tile  mult  be  thought  on. 

Melantbe.     What  el  ft-' 

Florimel.  Do  yon  think,  that  when 
your  father  com  s  to  know  what  an  im- 
placable averlion  you  have  to  this  natch, 
he  will  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  lecal 
trw  promil'e  he  has  made  to  Conrade  i 

Melanthe.  Impofiible!  I  know  his 
ttmpc-r  too  well  to  flatter  myfelf  with 
inch  a  hope.  You  might  as  well  think 
to  blow  St.  Paul's  frcm  it's  foundation 
with  a  fingie  breath,  as  move  him  to  re- 
cede from  any  thing  he  has  once  re- 
i'olved. 

Florimel.  Well,  then,  fuppofe  fome 
way  could  be  contrived  to  make  Con- 
rade  himfelf  fly  off?  I  have  a  pioject 
in  my  head  that  promifes  fair  fcr  it,  if 
you  will  agree  to  join  in  the  execution. 


It  is  this:  you  muft  admit  a  fpruce 
young  gallant  to  lie  with  you  all  night  ; 
Conrade  muft  be  informedof  the  amour, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  him  con- 
vinced of  the  ti  uth  of  it ;  and  the  deuce 
is  in  him.  if  afterwards  he  iniifts  on 
marrying  you. 

Melantbe.  Fie,  Florimel!  How  can 
you  be  lb  cruel  as  to  railly  my  misfor- 
tunes ? 

Florimel.  No,  I  proteft  I  am  as  feri- 
ous  as  a  judge  upon  a  criminal  caufe; 
and  would  have  you  make  the  expe- 
riment. 

Melantbe.  What,  wouldft  thou  have 
me  turn  proftitute  to  avoid  marriage  ! 

Florimel.  No  fuch  matter.  I  will 
engage  that  the  gallant  I  mean  /hall  lie 
as  harmlefs  by  your  fide  as  an  infant. 

Melantbe.  Pr'ythee  do  not  torture 
me  with  fuch  riddles. 

Florimel.  I  mail  prsfently  explain 
them.  The  gallant  1  am  fpeaking  of, 
and  who  is  to  be  your  bedfellow,  is  no 
other  than  my  own  individual  felf.  I 
lhall  put  on  a  fuit  of  my  brother's 
cloaths;  and  do  noi  doubt  but  that, when 
]  am  drelfed  and  equipped  in  all  my  ac- 
coutrements, I  lhall  be  a  figure  handfome 
enough  to  make  an  old  man  jealous. 

Melantbe.  Sure  never  was  fo  wild  a 
fcheme!  But  yet  I  cannot  conceive 
how  it  is  to  be  conducted,  or  which  wav 
it  can  anfwer  the  end  you  propofe  by  it. 

Florimel.  Lord,  you  are  ftrangely 
dull !  or  affe£l  to  be  fo;  but  I  will  fhew 
you  what  1  fhall  write  to  Conrade,  and 
that  may  help  to  enlighten  your  under- 
Handing. 

This  witty  lady  waited  not  to  hear 
what  reply  her  friend  would  make,  but 
ran  to  a  deik,  and  immediately  wrote  the 
following  lines — 

*    TO    HUGH    COMRADE,    ESQ. 

«  rVER  fmce   I    heard  of  your  in- 
A ■■"  '  tended  marriage  with  Melanthe, 

*  I  have  been  divided  in  my  thoughts, 
'  whethei  the  treachery  cf  betrayinp-  a 

*  fecret  emrufted  to  me,  or,  by  con- 
'  cealing  it,  expofe  a  gentleman  of  your 
1  character  to  the  wqrft  of  mifchiefg, 

*  would  be  the  mod  t'.i (honourable  ac- 
'  tion.     The  latter  conlideration  has  at 

*  lift  prevailed;  and  I  think  it  my  duty 
'  to  inf  rm  you,  that  the  lady  you  are 
'  about  to  make  your  wife  has   neither 

*  heart  nor  honour  to  bellow  upon  you; 

'  both 
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*  both  are  already  difpofed  of  to  a  per- 
'  foil  (1  e  thmks  more  agreeable  <o  her 
years.     Not  content  with  the  many 


*  private  affigrrations  (lie  has  with  him 

*  abroad,     fhe  frequently    makes  pie- 

*  fences,  when  her  father  goes  into  the 
'  counirv,   to  be  left  at  home ;  where 

*  her  chambermaid,  who  is   in   the  i'e- 

*  crct,  admits  this  happy  lover  at  mid- 
'  night,  and  lets  him  out  early  in  the 
'  morning,  before  the  other  feryanis  of 
'  the  houle  are   ftirring.     Murcio  be- 

*  ing  gone  to  *****,  I  ani  well  allured 

*  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  convince 
'  yourfelf  of  the  certainty  of  this  intel- 
'  ligence,  by  fending  any  one  on  whom 
'  yon  can  depend  to  watch  about  the 
'  door,  either  for  the  entrance  or  exit  of 
'  the  favourite  gallant.  Ac~t  as  you 
'  pleafe,  however.  I  have  difcharged 
'  the  dictates  of  confeieme  in  giving  you 
'  this  timely  warning  ;  and  am, 

1  Your  liamelefs  fervamV 

This  Hie  gave  Melanthe  to  read;  and, 
as  f  onas  the  had  done,  was  going  to  afk 
her  how  fhe  approved  of  the  contrivance ; 
when  the  other  prevented  her,  by  crying 
out — ■ 

Melanthe.  Oh  the  wicked,  lying  let- 
ter!  Dear  Floiimel,  if  this  fh6uld  !>e 
fent,  and  Comtule  fhould  fljew  it  to  my 
father,   1  believe  lie  would  k'll  me. 

Florimel.  'Tis  poifible  he  may  no* 
fhew  it;  but  if  he  does,  you  have  only 
to  prepare  yonrfelf  for  a  little  fcolding 
and  fwearing.  The  worfi  he  can  do  is 
to  turn  yoo  out  of  doors;  and  then,  to 
ufe  your  own  words,  it  can  be  but 
ftarving  or  begging. 

Melanthe.  Oh,  but  my  reputation, 
Florirr.el! 

Florimel.  A  fiddle  of  your  reputa- 
tion !  Would  you  hazard,  nothing  to 
avoid  being  tacked,  till  death  do  you 
part,  to  fuch  a  lump  of  decayed  mor- 
tality as  Conrade?  Betides,  when  the 
afFajr  is  all  over,  and  you  are  ence  got 
free  from  this  coiled  engagement,  it 
will  be  eafy,  by  unravelling  the  plot, 
to  clear  your  reputation,  and  reconcile 
you  to  your  father  into  the  bargain. 

Melanthe.  Oh,  Florimel,  if  I  was 
Aire  of  that ! 

Florimrl.  Truft  to  Forture.  I  will 
lay  my  life  that,  if  you  behave  accord- 
ing to  my  directions,  every  thing  will 
£0  right. 

Melanthe.  Well,  then,  tell  me  what 
I  am  to  do. 


Florimel.  In  the  firft  place,  when 
your  father  comes  home,  you  mull 
feeni  to  h*.  as  well  pleafed  with  the 
much  as  he  would  have  you  be;  and 
pretend  that  you  are  mightily  in  love 
with  Gonrade's  eftate,  whatever  you  are 
with  the  man.  Then,  as  for  the  old 
wretch  himfelf,  you  have  nothing  to  <\<j 
but  to  fimper  and. look  filly  when  he 
makes  his  addretTcs,  and  tell  him  that 
all  obedience  to  your  father's 

WlJi  . 

la/it  he.    This  is  a  hard  talk,   and 
I  am  a  very  ill  diffembler;    I  will  try, 

however,  what  I  can  do.  Bat,  Flo- 
rimel,  there  is  one  thing  that  neither  you." 
nor  I,  as  yet,  have  thought  upon:  lup- 
pofe  Conrade  fhould  take  it  intot his  head 
to  watch  the  door  himfelf,  and  draw 
upon  you  in  his  paflion  ? 

Florimel.  What  if  he  does  ?  I  mail 
have  a  (word  as  wed  as  h.. 

Melanthe.  But  not  ui.derfbnd  Co 
well  how  to  ufe  it  ? 

Florimel.  I  don't  know  that.  But 
if  I  cant  fight  as  we'll,  I  am  fine 
I  can  run  much  better ;  l'o  pray  do- 
not  be  under  any  concern  on  my  ac- 
count. • 

Thefe  fair  friends  parted  not  till  the 
night  was  pretty  far  a  ivanced;  all  which 
time  was-  taken  up  with  fettling  ibme 
farther  particulars  in  relation  to  their 
dehgn.  Molly,  the  waiting-maid, 
called  in;  and,  -after  a  vow  of  fecrccy, 
entruiied  with  the  whole  affair.  She 
feemed  a  good  ftnart  girl,  highly  propftr 
for  the  bufinefs  me  was  to  be  employed 
in,  and  readily  promifed  her  affiitance. 
As  I  was  very  near  as  impatient  as 
themfelves  for  the  luccefs  of  this  whim- 
fical  enterprize,  I  went  every  day  to 
Murcio's  houfe,  and  found  that  Me- 
lanthe acled  the  part  me  had  been  taught 
by  Florimel  fo  as  to  give  the  utmoft  fa- 
tisfacVion  both  to  her  father  and  lover; 
who  now  talked  of  nothing  but  to  have 
the  wedding  folemnized  as  loon  as  the 
neceffary  preparations  for  it  could  be 
made. 

Saturday  being  arrived,  I  made  it  my 
bufinefs  to  enquire  whether  Murcio  was 
gone  to  his  country-feat;  and  finding  he 
was,  and  that  Melanthe  ftaid  at  home, 
concluded  this  was  the  day  on  which 
the  firft  wheel  of  the  machine  was  to  be 
pur  in  motion;  therefore  hurried  away 
to  the  houle  of  Conrade,  where  I 
luckily  came  time  enough  to  fee  him  re- 
ceive the  letter   from   Florimel.     The 

wrinkles 
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wrinkles  of  his  facewei^  greatlj 

tritecl  v.'hilc  he  was  leading  this  epiiiie. 
At  tirlt  his  eyelids  extended  themlelvesj 
and  Ins  biows  wpre  elated  with  fiir- 
prize,  ihen  were  contra6fced  into  a  frown 
of  anger.  Sometimes  a  fneeroi  «n- 
♦empt  and  unbelief  lengthened  the  fur- 
rows round  his  withered  lips.  Bt:t  ihe 
attitude  of  longelt  duration,  was  a  ;:.:.i- 
five  hanging  down  of  Ins  head)  accim'i- 
paitied  with  counting  the  hairs  upon  his 
little  finger;  out  of  whijdi  at  lalt  he 
Halted,  and  critd  to   himfelf — '  Many 

*  reasons  mav  be  urged  bctn  for  anJ 
4  againft  my  giving  credit  lo  this  (ioi  . ; 

*  but  whether  built  npori  truth  or  ma- 
'  lice,  I  have  no  need  to  be  at  the  pains 
'  of  confidering :  ihe  authoi  ha:  pointed 
«  out  the    means  of  being  convin 

'  and  I  will  take  his  counlel.' 

As  I  couid  nut  be  certain  that  he 
would  continue  in  this  relbiution,  and 
much  lei's  io,  that  it'  lie  did,  what  ihe 
event  of  it  would  be,  I  -.vent  by  brtak 
of  day  the  next  morning,  and  polled  nvy- 
ielf  over-agninlt  Murcio's  iioule.  In  a 
few  minutes  after  Conrade  came,  wrap- 
ped in  a  cloak;  but  (loud  mole  aloof, 
vet  near  enough  to  lee  every  .thing  that 
nailed.  We  had  not  waited  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the  door  we 
watched  was  foftly  opened,  and  a  weil- 
dieffed  beau  rufiied  out.  Coniade  ad- 
vanced as  faft  as  Ins  gout  would  let  him; 
in  order,  I  fuppofe,  to  fee  the  face  of 
this  invader  ofiiis  hoped-for  happinels: 
but  ihe  pretended  gallant  was  loo  nim- 
ble for  Ins  puriuii ;  but  dropped  a  piece 
or  paper,is  if  by  accident flhied out  with 
his  handkerchief.  Coniade  immedi- 
ately  matched  it  up,  and  iound  it  was  a 
billet.  The  fupeifcription  feemed  to 
have  been  torn  off,  but  the  contents 
were  thele— 

*    TEA  REST    OF     YOUR     SEX, 

f  A/[Y  lather  is  gone  into  ihe  country, 
IV J.   <    aR(j   ]  have  made  an  excule  lo 

*  be   left  behind.      Come   at  the  ul'ual 

*  hour,  and   Molly  will  admit  you  to 
'  the  arms  of 

«  Yours.' 

I  eafily  perceived  that  this  was  a  fe- 
cond  plot  oi  the  young  ladies  io  corro- 
borate the  firfi;  and  u  had  ali  the  effect 
they  could  wilh;  and  was  alio  pro- 
ductive of  fomething  elle,  which  nei- 
ther of  them  at  that  time  imagined,  as 
will  appear  in  the  fucceeding  chapter. 


CHAP.     VII. 

IS  A  CONTINUANCE  OF  THIS  MERRY 
HISTO80Y,  WHICH  riU:stNTS 
SOMETHING      AS      LITTLE        IX- 

l'.CTED     BY    THE    READtR     AS  IT 

\>.\s    by     the     parties    con- 

t  ERN  Lli    IN    11'. 
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T  is  not  to  he  doubted  but  that  Con- 
rade,  after  having  received  this  dou- 


ble eoniirni.;;i.  n  oi  Melanthe's  tiacif- 
greffion,  ;^ave  over  all  intentions  ot'  be- 
coming her  In  (band  :  yet,  by  what  I 
1  I  gather  from  his  looks,  and  ionic 
ex  rem'ens  he  let  fall,  the  manner  in 
winch  he  fhould  quit  his  pretentions 
was  the  Qccafion  ci  a  very  great  con- 
flict in  his  mind.  He  was  a  good-na- 
tured man,  and  loth  to  accuie  this 
y<>ung  huiv  to  her  lather;  yet,  to  break 
offa  match  lb  far  advanced,  and  which 
he  had  lb  earnettly  folii  ited,  without  af- 
in  c  uifc  for  the  change  ol  his 
'  o.  ,  he  thought  would  noi  only 
make  liini  ;  p^ear  ridiculous,  but  alio 
put  a  final  period  to  all  converfation  (Se- 
ll him  and  his  old  friend  ;  and  he 
continued  undetermined  in 
this  matter,  till  lie  found  hiinl  If 
i  i  .  d  to  talk  upon  it  to  Murcio  him - 
leii.  who  had  appointed  to  come  to 
town  the  next  day  in  order  to  li.-n  the 
marriage  writings.  That  gentjeman 
was  at  home;  and  having  exptcled  frim 
loin,  hums  before  he  came,  bpgan,  in  a 
ph  afant  mar.ner,  to  reproach  ids  tardi- 
;  to  which  Conrade  replied,  very 
gtavtly — '  I  am  indeed,  Sir,  (bme- 
'  what  beyond  my  time,  yet,  1  believe, 
'  I'o_n  enough  lor  t tie  bufinefs  which 
'  now  brings  inc.'  Murcio  i'e  med. 
much  fui  prized  on  hearing  him  (pea 
this  maimer;  and  poor  Melantlje,  who 
was  prefent,  well  known  g  that  this  al- 
teration iii  hei  1  vcr's  hehaviour  was  the 
effect  of  the  plot  ci  ncerted  betwten  her 
ami  Florimi  1,  trembled  for  the  event, 
and  was  no  Itls  (hocked  at  the  thoughts 
how  much  her  innocence  fuffered  in  Ins 
opinion. 

It  is  uncertain  wiiat  return  Murcio 
would  h:ive  made,  tor  the  other  prej 
veined  him  from  (peaking,  by  adding, 
to  what  he  had  laid  before,  that  he 
had  (bmething  of  a  veiy  extraordi- 
nary nature,  and  which  requ  red  no. 
witnefies,  to  communicate  to  him.  On 
winch    he    made    a  lign    to  Mclanthe 

to 
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to  leave  the  room ;  and  (he  was  no  fooiier 
withdrawn,  than  Conrade  proceeded, 
though  not  without  a  good  deal  of  hefi- 
tation,  to  declare  hi mfeif  in  thefe  terms — 

Conrade.  Dear  Murcio,  we  have  long 
been  friends;  and  I  fbouid  he  he-irtily 
forry  that  what  I  have  to  fay  Ihonld  oc- 
csfion  a  rupture  be. ween  us.  For  my 
own  part,  there  is  no  man  living  for 
whom  I  ihall  always  prekrve  a  greater 
rfte  m  than  for  yourfelf. 

M  vs.  I  cannot  think,  Sir,  that 
-,  01  ive  any  thing  in  your  mind  which 
(hould  give  me  reafun  to  regard  you 
leis. 

Conrade.  Re  ifon  is  too  frequently 
milled  by  pafiion.  I  know  it  by  expe- 
rience,  and  fhall  be  glad  to  rind  yours 
is  more  (bong  5  though,  I  confefs,  I 
have  been  to  blame,  and  am  forry  things 
have  gone  fo  far:  but,  Sir,  1  have  confi- 
dered  that  it  is  now  too  late  in  Hie  for 
me  to  think  of  marriage,  especially  with 
io  young  a  lady  a<  Mejanthe. 

Murcio.  This  is  an  odd  turn,  in- 
deed! Methinks,  Sir,  you  (hould  have 
confidered  this  before  you  made  any 
propofals  of  that  fort,  either  to  me 
or  my  daughter.  A  treaty  of  marriage, 
Sir,  when  concluded  on  and  confented 
to  by  both  panics,  is  a  thing  cf  too 
much  confequence  'o  be  broke  off  by 
either,  without  putting  the  mod  grofs 
affront  upon  the  other. 

Conrade.  Not,  Sir,  when  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  coniummation  would  be 
equally  inconvenient  tor  both. 

Murcio  As  how  for  both  ?  My 
daughter  has  never  made  the  leal!  ob- 
jection. 

Conrade.     It  may  be  fo.     Yet  I  am 

affined   ihe  neither  dees,  nor  ever 

can,  regard  me  with  that  affection  which 

alone  could  make  either  me  or  herfelf 

happy  in  beins  united. 

Murcio.  A  mere  wf  iml  a  caprice  of 
your  own,  founded  o-lv  on  the  difpa- 
r-ty  of  years !  and  I  am  amazed  you 
(hould  think  of  flying  ^  tiom  your 
engagement  on  fo       [I  w  a  pretence. 

Conrade.  Perhaps  I  may  have  others. 
Suppofe  I  know  the  loves  anothci? 

Murcio.  Sir,  I  wii  ftippofe  no  Aich 
j.  She  love  another!  No,  S;r, 
(he  has  been  bred  tip  in  principles  tr-o 
virtuous,  and  is  too  modeit,  to  place 
her  affections  on  any  one,  ti.l  my  com- 
mands, and  the  authority  of  the  church, 
made  it  her  duty  to  do  Io:  and  I  mull 
tell  you,  Sir,  it  is  bale  in  you  to  add  to 


the  ill  ufag*  you  are  about  :o  give  her, 
by  traducing  her  reputation. 

Conrade.  Ifcorn  the  unmanly  thought. 
Be  a  fiu  red  I  have  proofs  of  what  I  fay. 

Murcio.    Produce  them,  then. 

Conrade.  I  will,  fince  I  find  the  iuf- 
tificailon  of  my  own  honour  depends 
upon  it.  There,  Sir  ;  read  that,  and  be 
convinced. 

In  fpeaking  this,  he  gave  Murcio  the 
letter  that  had  been  lent  by  Florimelj 
which  the  other,  affr  having  carelefsly 
perufed,  threw  from  him;  and  looking 
on  Conrade  with  the  utmoft  fcorn,  (aid 
to  him — 

Murcio.  A  notable  proof,  indeed  ! 
There  are  few  people  without  fome  ene- 
mies :  but  this  is  a  piece  of  fcandal  too 
grofs,  too  (lupid,  and  the  invention  too 
ill  concerted,  to  pals  even  on  the  molt 
weak  and  credulous  mind;  and  leems 
rather  a  poor,  low  contrivance,  cf  your 
own,  to  evade  fulfilling  an  engagement 
you  have  taken  it  into  your  head  to  re- 
pent of. 

Cc/trade.  You  are  free  in  your  ex- 
preffions,  Sir;  but  I  believe  it  will  pre - 
iently  he  my  turn  to  retort  that  contempt 
vim  io  unjuflly  treat  me  with.  Do  vou 
know  the  hand-writing  of  your  daugh- 
ter ? 

Murcio.    Yes,  ceii-ainly  I  do. 

Conrade.  Then  judge  of  the  con- 
ten's  of  1  his,  and  take  fhame  to  yourfelf 
for  the  injurious  treatment  you  have 
given  me. 

The  reader  will  eafdy  imagine  that  it 
was  Melanthe's  little  billet  he  now  put 
into  his  hands;  but  no  one  can  conceive, 
much  lei's  am  1  able  to  defcribe,  the  rage, 
the  horror,  the  detraction,  that  (hook 
the  whole  frame  of  this  aifonifhed  pa- 
rent, on  finding  himfelf  no  longer  able 
to  refufe  giving  credit  to  fo  terrible  a 
misfortune.  '  Death  and  furies!'  cried 
he.  '  Infamous,  abandoned  wretch  !' 
Tb^n,  after  loading  her  with  all  the 
fouleft  names  that  language  could  af- 
ford, he  turned  to  Conrade — '  Pardon 
'  mc,  dear  Conrade,'  faid  he.  '  Had 
'  an  angel  told  me  what  you  did,  wiib- 
'  out   this   curled   teitimony,   I    fliould 

*  not  have  believe  1  the  (rory.  But  you 
'  (hall  have  ample  Satisfaction?  I'll  turn 
'  this  fcandal   to  my   family,  this  de- 

*  ceiver  both  of  you  and  me,  out  of 
'   my  doors   this  moment ;    never  own 

*  her,  never  fee  her  more,   but  leave  her 
'  to  the  miferies  die  merits!'     He  was 
running  out  oi  the  room}  and  it  is  pro- 
bable. 
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table,  in  the  firft  emotions  of  his  paf- 
iton,  would  have  done  as  he  had  threat- 
ened, if  Conrade  had  not  withheld  him; 
and  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  per- 
juafion,  made  him  fit  down,  while  he 
reafoned  with  him  in  this  manner — 

Conrade.  Dear  Murcio,  compofe 
yourfelfj  and  be  not  rafhly  guilty  of 
a  thing  you  hereafter  may  repent  of. 
Confider  that  the  errors  of  one  branch 
«f  a  family  reflect:  difhonour  on  the 
whole.  You  have  other  daOghters 
who,  though  pure  as  innocence  itfelf, 
yet,  being  of  the  fame  blood,  may  be 
fufpe&ed  liable  to  the  fame  faults;  for 
their  fakes,  therefore,  rather  fmother 
than  expofe  the  crime  of  this  fair  of- 
fender. 

Murcio.  What?  would  you  then 
have  me  to  forgive,  encourage,  and  fuf- 
fer  her  to  continue  in  this  ihameful 
proftitution  under  my  own  roof! 

Conrade.  No;  but  I  would  have  you 
remember  that  (he  is  ftill  your  child; 
and  th3t  it  is  your  duty,  as  a  father, 
to  ufe  your  utmoft  efforts  to  retrieve  her 
from  perdition,  not  fink  her  deeper  into  it. 

Murcio.  As  how  retrieve  her !  Is 
the  not  already  loft,  irrecoverably  loft, 
to  reputation  as  well  as  virtue  ! 

Conrade.  Not  fo,  I  hope.  All  yet 
may  he  well,  if  her  feducer  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  repair  the  injury  he  has 
tlone  her  by  an  honourable  marriage. 

Murcio.     A  vain  expectation! 

Conrade.  'Tis  worth  attempting,  at 
leaft.  But  firft  you  muft  oblige  her  to 
difcover  the  name  of  this  too  happy 
man;  for  you  fee  that,  either  by  deiign 
or  accident,  fhe  direction  to  him  is  torn 
•ff  the  letter. 

Murcio.  I  proteft,  in  the  diffraction 
of  my  thoughts,  I  had  forgot  that  cir- 
cumftance  ;  and  alfo  to  afk  you  by  what 
means  this  infamous  fcrawl  came  into 
your  poffeflion. 

On  this  Conrade  related  to  him  all 
the  particulars  he  had  obferved  while  he 
had  been  watching  his  rival's  coming 
©ut  of  the  houfe  ;  and  when  he  had 
done,  in  order  to  encourage  Murcio  to 
take  the  advice  he  had  jult  given  him, 
added  this  description  of  the  fuppoied 
gallant— 

Conrade.  I  was  very  much  vexed 
that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
his  face;  but  his  back  being  towards 
me,  I  could  only  take  notice  of  his  drefs 
and  air;  and  do  aflure  you  he  has  all 
the  appearance  of  a  man  of  faihioti,  and 


fuch  a  one  as  to  whom  you  could  not 
reafonably  have  refufed  your  daughter, 
even  if  this  accident  had  never  happened, 

Murcio.  Oh,  what  a  curie  it  is  to 
have  a  difobedient  child  ! 

He  appeared  in  the  moft  bitter  an- 
guifli  of  mind  while  uttering  thefe  laft 
words;  but  having  recovered  himfelf  a 
little,  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
wrote  the  following  lines  to  Melanthe— 

*  Thou  Scandal  to  my  Blood  and  Name ! 

*  frHAT  you   ftill  live   to  receive 

■*-  '  this,  thank  the  gentleman  whom 
'  you  would  have  wronged  by  intending 
'  to  carry  pollution  to  his  bed.  He  has 
'  obtained  a  reprieve  for  yon  on  this 
'  condition,  that  you  declare  the  name 

*  and  quality  of  your  undoer,  to  the  end 

*  that  I  may  rake  fuch  meafures  as  I 
'  fhall  judge  proper,  to  oblige  him  to  do 
'  juftice  to  the  honour  of  a  family  of 
'  which  you  are  the  only  blemifh. 
1  Think  not  to  deny  your  crime;  I  have 
4  the  infamous  witnefs  of  it  under  your 

*  own  hand:  but  be  plpin  and  open  in 

*  your  confeffion,  if  you  hope  ever  to 
'  obtain  mercy,  either  Irom  Heaven  or 
'  your  offended  father, 

•  Murcio.' 

After  having  mewed  this  to  Conrade, 
he  called  for  the  waiting-maid,  and  bid 
her  give  that  letter  to  her  initlrefs,  and 
bring  him  an  immediate  anfwer.  I 
followed,  and  fnv  with  what  agonies 
poor  Melanthe  read  this  cruel  mandate. 
Between  the  fears  of  what  her  father's 
indignation  might  inflict  upon  her,  and 
the  fliame  of  appearing  guilty  of  a  crime 
her  foul  difdaintd,  (he  was  fo  much 
overwhelmed,  that  for  fome  minutes  flic 
had  not  power  to  ipeak;  and  when  fhe 
did,itwasonlytouttei  tlvs exclamation — 

Melanthe.  What  will  become  of  me  ! 
Oh  this  vile  plot  of  Floi'iinel's! 

Molly.  Lord,  Madam,  do  not  put 
yourfelf  into  this  Hurry!  You  know 
your  father's  temper  well  enough,  ami 
could  not  expect  he  would  be  his  fevere. 
But  it  will  be  all  ovci ;  and  you  muft  re-  s 
folve  to  bearit  for  a  while. 

Melanthe.  I  cannot,  will  not  beat- 
it!  I  will  go  down  this  inftant,  dii,clofe 
all,  and  clear  my  innocence. 

Molly.  Sure,  Madam,  you  would  not 
be  fo  mad!  What,  would  you  undo 
ail,  and  be  forced  to  marry  Conrade  at 
laft  ? 

H  Melanthe, 
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Melantke.     Was  there  ever  fo  terrible 
a  dilemma !     What  aniwer  can  I  give  ? 

Molly.    Dear  Madam,  fay  any  thing. 

Tell  him  you  arc  in  love  with — 

bay  any  thing  but  the  truth. 

Melo.nthe.  How  filly  am  I  to  afk  ad- 
vice of  Inch  a  giddy  creature! 
*~  With  this  (he  turned  herfelf  towards  a 
table  whereon  flood  a  ftandifh,  fat  down, 
p'aufed  a  while,  then  began  to  write;  but 
had  Icarcc  finifhed  two  lines,  before  flie 
left  off,  tore  the  paper,  muled  again, 
and  then  began  afrefh.  The  fecond 
effay  met  with  the  fame  fare  as  the 
former,  and  fo  did  feveral  fucceeding 
ones;  till  at  lalt  fhe  threw  the  pen  out  of 
her  hand,  ilarted  up,  and  faid — 

Melauihe.  'Tis  ui  vain  to  attempt 
it.     1  cannot  write. 

Molly.  Why  then,  Madam,  fay  no- 
thing: e'en  let  him  think,  as  he  pleaies, 
at  piefent.  If  you  will  but  pluck,  up  a 
fpirit,  we  (hall  do  well  enough.  He  will 
not  kill  you,  for  his  own  fake;  and  as 
for  any  thing  elfe,  you  mult  content 
yourillf  to  fubm.it  to  it.  Nothing  can 
be  fobad  as  marrying  Conrade.  I  will 
go  to  Florimel  prefently  :  if  I  am  lo 
lucky  as  to  find  her  at  home,  'tis  ten  to 
ore  but  flie  puts  iomething  into  our 
heads. 

Melatithe.  Do  fo.  I  wifh  flie  were 
here. 

While  they  were  fpeaking,  Muicio 
called  very  loud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tfans  for  Molly  to  come  down;  on  which 
fhe  laid — *  Do  you  hear,  Madam  ?  But 
'  I  mull  face  the  florin,  for  fear  it  fhould 
'  come  hither,  and  terrify  you  worfe.  I 
4  wifh  you  had  as  much  courage  as  I 
*  have.'' 

She  faid  no  more,  but  ran  haflily 
down  into  the  parlour;  where  I,  with 
no  lefs  fpeed,  attended  her  ibotfteps, 
quite  impatient  to  hear  how  the  p'eit 
Saggage  would  behave, 

Murclo.  What  is  the  rrafon,  minx, 
that  I  have  no-anfwer  to  the  letter  ycu 
carried  up  ? 

Molly.  Lord,  Sir,  there  was  fome- 
-vh.it  or  other  in  that  letter  that  has 
frighted  my  poor  lady  almoft  out  of  her 
wits.  She  does  nothing  but  cry  and 
wring  her  hands.  It  would  make  your 
heait  ache  to  fee  her.  She  write  an  an- 
r\ver!  N0  indeed,  flie  is  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  give  an  anfwer. 

Murcio.  If  /he  can't,  you  rmift,  hnf- 
Tey^>.  Who/ was  that  fellow  you  let  out 
cf  my  houft  yefterday  morning? 


Molly.  I,  Sir!  I  let  out  no  fellow, 
not  I. 

Murcio.  'Tis  falfe :  my  friend  here, 
happening  to  pafs  through  the  ftreet  at 
that  time,  law  him  come  out. 

Molly.  Why  then,  Sir,  your  friend  is 
no  better  than  a  pickthank  for  bringing 
you  fuch  idle  ftories  ;  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  tell  him  fo  to  his  face. 

Murcio.  Was  there  ever  fuch  impu- 
dence ! 

Conrade.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Molly, 
you  had  better  confefs  the  truth  ;  it  will 
be  for  the  good  of  your  lady,  and  your- 
felf  too. 

Molly.  Sir,  I  mall  not  tell  a  lye  for 
the  matter:  I  let  out  no  fellow.  There 
was  a  fine  gentleman,  indeed,  that  fat 
up  all  night  playing  at  cards  with  my 
lady,  that  I  let  out;  but  no  fellow,  I 
allure  you. 

Murcio.  Well;  and  pray,  Mrs.  Bra- 
zentace,  what  is  the  name  of  this  fine 
gentleman  ? 

Mclly.  Lord,  Sir!  do  you  think  I 
know  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen 
that  come  to  viiit  my  lady?  Indeed,  I 
am  not  fo  impertinent  as  to  afk. 

Murcio.  No  equivocation.  Tell  me 
this  moment,  or  I  fhall  be  your  death  ! 

Molly.  Blefs  me,  Sir!  how  can  you 
fright  a  body  for  nothing?  But,  if  you 
would  be  my  death  twenty  times  over, 
I  can  fay  no  more  tlian  I  have  done. 

Conrade.  Dear  Muicio,  this  girl  is 
not  worth  the  palfion  you  are  in.  I 
hope  the  young  lady  herfelf  will  fatisfy 
you,  when  once  fhe  confiders  how  much 
it  is  her  intereft  to  do  fo, 

Murcio.  Not  while  fhe  has  fuch  a 
hardened  wretch  to  encourage  her  ob- 
ftinacy. — Huffey,  pack  up  your  trum- 
pei  y,  and  get  out  of  my  houle  directly, 
or  I  fliall  piovide  a  place  for  vou  in, 
Bridewell. 

Molly.  Oh,  dear  Sir!  I  fliall  not  give 
you  that  trouble  ;  there  are  places  enough, 
to  be  had  without  your  providing. 

After  fhe  had  left  the  room,  and 
Murcio  had  vented  his  palfion  in  two  or 
three  hearty  curfes,  he  turned  to  Con- 
rade, and,  with  a  tone  of  voice  which 
exprefled  the  deepelt  trouble  of  mind, 
uttered   thefe  words — !  You    fee,    my 

*  dear  friend,  that  both  miitrefs  and 
1  maid   are  alike   incorrigible.     What 

*  now  remains  for  me  to  do,  either  to 
'  preferve  my  family  from  difgrace,  or 
'  this  degenerate  girl  from  everlafting 
1  ruin?'  The  other,  whg  doubtlefs  con- 
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riemned  Melanthemore  in  his  heart  than 
he  would  let  her  father  know  he  did, 
could  find  nothing  to  lay  in  her  defence ; 
but  that  he  hoped,  when  the  firft  confu- 
fion  or  this  difcovery  was  a  little  over, 
fhe  would  be  brought  to  reafon  5  and 
therefore  intreated  lie  would  allow  her 
fome  time  to  recollect  herfelf.  As  the 
converfation  now  began  to  confilt  only 
of  railings  on  the  one  fide,  and  per- 
l'uafions  to  moderation  on  the  other,  I 
eafily  perceived  that  nothing  of  import- 
ance would  be  the  refult ;  fo  refolved  to 
leave  the  two  old  gentlemen  together, 
and  accordingly  toc>k  the  firft  opportu- 
nity to  get  out  of  the  houfe. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

PRESENTS  SOMETHING  WHICH,  IF 
THE  AUTHOR'S  HOPES  DO  NOT 
DECEIVE  HIM,  WILL  AFFORD  AN 
EQUAL  SHARE  OF  SATISFACTION 
AS   SURPRIZE. 

BEING  very  anxious  for  the  fitua- 
tion  of  poor  Melanthe,  I  fully  de- 
signed to  make  another  vifit  to  Murcio's 
houfe  early  the  next  morning  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly got  to  Murcio's  door  juft  as 
Conrade  had  alighted  from  his  coach, 
and  was  ftepping  in  ;  fo  I  had  an  eafy 
accefs,  and  followed  him  up  into  the 
dining-room,  where  Murcio  was  then 
fitting,  and  expreffed  the  fatisfa&ion  he 
took  in  feeing  him  in  words  to  this 
effecl— 

Murcio.  My  dear  friend,  I  am  glad 
you  are  come  to  give  me  your  opinion 
in  a  thing  I  am  about  to  do.  My  un- 
gracious daughter  has  given  me  no  an- 
fwer,  made  me  no  fubmiiTicns.  I  cannot 
keep  her  in  my  houfe  ;  and  if  I  turn  her 
out  of  it,  am  in  danger  of  having  my 
whole  family  fcandalized  by  her  beha- 
viour: I  am  therefore  refolved  to  lend 
her  to  Cornwall,  where  I  have  a  near 
kinfman. 

Conrade.  I  flatter  myfelf,  Sir,  that  the 
intelligence  I  bring  will  fave  you  that 
trouble,  and  the  young  lady  i'o  long  a 
journey.  I  have  difcovered  her  favourite 
lover. 

Murcio.  Is  it  poffible !  For  Heaven's 
fake,  who — what  is  he  ! 

Conrade.  One  you  little  fufpeft, 
though  I  have  feen  him  often  here.  It 
is  Dorimon. 

Murcio.  Dorimon!  Yes,  fnice  his  re- 


turn from  his  travels,  he  vifits  here 
fometime s.  His  filter  Florimel  and  Me- 
lanthe were  brought  up  together  at  the 
boarding- fchuol ;  and,  fince  they  left  it* 
have  fcarcely  been  two  days  afundtr. 
But  I  cannot  think  Dorimon  has  been 
her  feducer :  fhe  is  neither  above  his 
hopes,  nor  below  his  expectations.  If 
he  had  any  inclinations  towards  her,  I 
know  of  nothing  fhould  hinder  him 
hem  making  his  honourable  addiefl'cs. 
But  what  grounds  have  you  for  fuch  a 
fuppoiition  r 

Conrade.  Yen  fhali  hear.  You  know 
I  told  you  that  I  did  not  fee  his  face ; 
but,  as  I  followed  him  a  good  part  of 
the  ftreet,  I  took  notice  of  his  habit, 
which  indeed  had  fomewhat  particular 
in  it,  and  would  have  attracted  my  ob- 
fei ration,  had  I  feen  it  on  any  other 
per  foil.  It  was  a  dark  olive-coloured 
French  barragon,  laced  with  a  very  rich 
Point d'Ei'pagne  down  the  feams ;  he  had 
alio  a  fine  flaxen  wig,  with  a  bag  and  a. 
folitaire  of  an  uncommon  dimenfion.  I 
tlun  took  him  either  for  a  foreigner,  or 
one  lately  come  from  abroad.  In  the 
fame  drefs,  and  as  exailly  as  I  faw  him 
then,  did  I  fee  him,  within  this  half  hour, 
at  the  chocolate-houfe.  I  cannot,  in- 
deed, fwear  to  the  man,  but  I  think  may 
fafely  to  the  cloaths,  efpecially  as  i 
heard  him  fay,  on  fome  gentlemen'* 
piaiiing  the  (hit,  and  telling  him  they 
believed  there  was  not  fuch  another  ill 
England,  that  he  was  pretty  lure  there 
was  not;  for  he  had  befpoke  it  at  Paris, 
according  to  his  own  tarle,  and  it  had! 
not  been  come  over  long  enough  for  any 
one  to  take  a  pattern  by  it. 

Murcio.  I  muff  own  there  is  a  ftrong 
probability  in  what  you  fay  5  but  ver, 
without  a  certainty,  know  not  what 
meafures  I  can  purine, 

Conrade.  If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
fend  for  him  :  1  heard  him  fay  he  mould 
dme  at  home,  fo  is  fcarcely  gone  our. 
Give  fome  diftant  hints,  at  firft,  con- 
cerning a  marriage  with  your  daughter  ; 
and,  according  to  the  anfwers  he  makesj 
you  will  be  inltniclcd  how  to  proceed. 

Murcio.  It  fliall  be  fo.  I  will  not  let 
him  fee  I  have  any  fufpicion  of  my 
datighter's  fault;  and,  whether  there  be 
any  thing  between  them  or  not,  a  pro- 
pofal  of  the  nature  you  mention  cannot 
icem  ftrange  to  him,  as  our  families  have1 
always  lived  together  in  a  perfect  har- 
mony and  good  underftanding. 

He  had  no  fooner  laid  this,  than  ha 
H   ?  called 
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called  a  fervant,  and  fent  him  with  his 
compliments  to  Dorimon,  to  let  him 
know  he  defired  to  fpeak  with  him  im- 
mediately, if  not  otherwife  engaged. 
After  this,  the  two  friends  had  fome  far- 
ther difcourfe  concerning  what  fleps  the 
father  of  Melanthe  mould  take  in  this 
affair;  when  the  fellow  who  had  been 
fent  on  the  above  meffage  returned,  and 
told  his  mafter  that  Dorimon  faid  he 
would  not  fail  doing  himfelf  the  honour 
of  obeying  his  commands  in  a  few 
minutes  :  on  which  Conrade  took  his 
leave;  and  Murcio  fat  down,  endea- 
vouring to  frame  his  temper  and  counte- 
nance fo  as  to  be  fuitableto  thebufinefs 
he  had  in  hand. 

Dorimon  appeared  in  a  ihort  time; 
and,  the  firft  compliments  being  part, 
Murcio  began  to  open  what  he  had  to 
fay,  by  telling  him  that  he  had  a  great 
regard  for  his  family;  that  he  was  a 
fine  young  gentleman  ;  and  that,  being 
now  five  and  twenty,  he  much  wondered 
that  he  had  not  heard  of  his  addrefling 
fome  lady  on  the  fcore  of  marriage.  To 
which  Dorimon  replied,  that  marriage 
was  a  thing  he  had  not  as  yet  much 
thought  upon  ;  and  that,  having  a  lifter 
who  took  care  of  his  houfe,  a  wife  was 
the  lef's  neceffary  to  him.  Murcio  then 
demanded  if  he  found  any  averlion  in 
himfelf  to  changing  his  condition  in  fa- 
vour of  a  woman  of  equal  birth  and  for- 
tune, and  who  would  approve  of  his 
pretenfions.  Dorimon  feemed  a  little 
furprized  at  thele  interrogatories;  but 
anfwered  in  the  negative,  with  this  pro- 
vifo,  that  the  perlon  of  the  lady  were 
equally  agreeable.  Murcio,  thinking 
this  reply  a  proper  cue  for  explaining 
himfelf,did  fo  in  the  following  manner— 

Murcio.  What  think  you,  then,  of  my 
daughter  Melanthe  ? 

Dorimon.  As  of  an  angel,  Sir,  above 
my  hopes. 

Murcio.  No  fine  fpeeches,  Dorimon  ; 
deal  fmcerely  with  me.  Do  you  like  her 
well  enough  to  marry  her  ? 

Dorimon.  Yes,  Sir,  upon  my  foul ! 
.ind  mould  blefs  the  hand  that  gave  her 
to  me. 

Murcio.  Sir,  I  tike  you  at  your  word  ; 
and  give  you  mine  thatyou  mall  have  her, 
and  fix  thoufand  pounds,  if  you  think 
that  a  fufficient  dower. 

Dorimon.  I  do,  Sir ;  and,  though  Me- 
lanthe is  a  fufficient  fortune  of  herfelf, 
fnall  accept  your  offer,  and  make  a  let- 
fitmenJ  accordingly. 


Murcio.  Then  there  remains  no  modi 
than  to  get  the  marriage-articles  drawn 
which,  if  you  pleafe,  (hall  be  to-morrow 
morning. 

Dorimon.  It  cannot  be  too  foon .  But, 
Sir,  may  I  not  have  leave  to  fee  her,  to 
throw  myfelf  at  her  feet,  and  be  alTured 
ftie  will  not  regret  the  happinefs  you  be- 
ftow  upon  me? 

Murcio.  Oh,  Sir,  you  have  nothing 
to  apprehend  on  that  account ;  for,  to 
be  plain  with  you,  I  defigned  her  for 
another.  She  rejected  the  propofal,  for 
which  (he  has  been  under  lomt  difgrace  : 
but,  as  I  have  fince  dilcovered,  her  dif- 
obedience  was  occafioned  by  the  affec- 
tion (he  has  for  you,  I  was  the  more 
eafily  induced  to  pardon  it.  She  does  not 
yet  know  that  I  confent  to  gratify  her 
inclinations :  but  you  (hall  have  the 
pkafure  of  telling  her  yourlelf. 

He  then  went  to  the  door,  and  ordered 
a  fervant  to  bid  Melanthe  come  down  : 
after  which  he  turned  back,  and  faid  t» 
Dorimon — '  My  daughter  will  wait  on 

*  you  prefently.  I  know  you  will  ex- 
'  cufe  my  leaving  you  together  :  I  have 
'  bufinels  calls  me  abroad  ;  but  expect 

*  to  fee  you  to-moriovv  morning,  and 
1  (hall  have  a  lawver  here.'  He  faid  no 
more;  but  went  haftily  away,  to  avoid 
feeing  his  daughter.  He  had  not  left 
the  room  above  half  a  minute,  before 
Melanthe  entered,  but  with  a  confufioi* 
impoflible  to  be  expreffed.  She  had  ex- 
pected no  other,  on  being  called  down, 
than  to  meet  fome  terrible  effects  of  her 
father's  diipleafure.  Her  eyes,  red  with 
tears,  were  now  caft  down  upon  the  floor, 
as  (lie  advanced  with  (low  and  trembling 
(reps  ;  nor  law  (he  who  was  there,  till 
Dorimon  fprung  forward,  and  took  lier 
by  the  hand  with  thefe  words — 

Dorimon.  Charming  Melanthe,  how 
am  I  transported  at  the  goodnefs  of  your 
father  !  How  incapable  of  expreffirrg  my 
gratitude  for  the  permiftion  he  ha?  jult 
now  given  me  ot  telling  you  how  much, 
how  truly  1  adore  you  ! 

Melanthe.  Blefs  me,  Dorimon,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all  this  !  Where  is  r»y 
iather  ? 

Dorimon.  Gone,  to  give  me  the  happy 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  infpire 
you  with  (enti  merits  in  favour  of  my 
paflion,  and  conformable  to  his  will. 

Melanthe.  Your  pa(fioi»,  and  Ins  will  I 
Certainly,  Dorimon,  you  mud  either  be 
mad,  or  I  not  in  my  fenfes!  For  Heaven's 
fake,  explain  this  myftery  ! 

He 
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He  was  going  to  reply,  when  his  filter 
Florimel  came  tripping  in.  That  young 
lady  having  been  informed  by  Molly  ot 
all  that  had  palled  at  Murcio's  houfe, 
was  extremely  impatient  to  know  how 
her  fair  friend  behaved  afterwards  on 
that  occaiion.  Melanthe  nolbonerfaw 
her,  than  (he  flew  into  her  arms,  and 
cried — 

Melanthe.  My  dear,  dear  Florimel, 
what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
leen  you  la  It  night  ! 

Fiorimd.  I  was  no  lefs  eager  to  be 
with  you.  But  I  find  tilings  have  quite 
changed  their  face.  I  met  your  father 
at  the  door  as  I  entered;  the  old  gentle- 
man feems  to  be  in  quite  good  humour, 
defued  me  to  walk  up,  and  told  me  I 
mould  find  you  and  my  brother  toge- 
ther. 

Dorimon.  Aye,  my  dear  lifter,  we 
are  together;  and,  I  hope,  ihall  foon  be 
joined  to  leparate  no  more. 

Fhrimel.  Separate  no  more !  As 
how  ? 

Dorimon.  By  the  indilToluhle  tits  of 
marriage.  Murcio,  the  generous  Mur- 
cio,  has  bellowed  her  on  me.  To- 
morrow the  articles  are  to  be  drawn,  and 
there  will  then  be  nothing' wanting  but 
my  angel's  confent  for  the  conlumma- 
lion  of  my  blifs. 

Florimel.  And  was  this  the  bufinefs 
•n  which  he  lent  for  you  in  fucb  halte  ? 
Dorimon.  The  fame. 
Here  Florimel  bunt  into  fo  violent  a 
fit  of  laughter,  as  rendered  her  unable 
to  fpeak  for  foms  t^ne-  In  v.un  Dori- 
mon afked  feveral  times  over  the  caufe 
of  this  extravagant  mirth;  and  it  was 
but  by  degrees  (he  recovered  her  felt" 
enough  to  make  this  reply— 

Fiorimd.  I  have  found  out  the  rid- 
dle!] It  was  I,  brother,  t'hat  have  made 
this  match.  Y«  s,  with  the  alliltance  of 
that  fuit  of  cloaths  you  have  on. 

Then  addreifing  herlelf  to  Melanthe, 
proceeded    thus  —  '  You    mult    know, 

•  my  dear,  that  ft  was  Conrade  himilJr 

•  that  watched  me  coining  out  of  your 

•  houfe.  I  law  him  ftand  perdu  under 
«  Sir  Thomas  ******'s.porch.     He  has 

•  certainly  feel)  mv  brother  in  theie 
«  cloaths;  and,  miftaking  him  lor  me, 
«  has  palled  him  upon  your  father  for 

•  your  fuppofed  gallant.'  D'>rimon  was 
now  as  much  confounded,  in  his  turn, 
as  the  two  ladies  had  been  in  theirs;  till 
his  filter.,  having  fiilt  obtained  Me- 
lantke's  leave,  related  to  him  the  whole 


hiltory  of  their  contrivance  to  break  the 
match  with  Conrade.  This  repetition 
occafioned  fome  plcalantry  between  the 
brother  and  litter;  but  Melanthe  was 
too  much  afhamed  to  bear  any  great 
part  in  it.  Her  new  lover  obferving  her 
i'erioufnefs,  fpoke  in  this  manner— 

Dorimon.  I  have  got  nothing,  Flo- 
rimel, by  the  account  you  have  given, 
but  the  mortification  of  that  vanity 
Murcio  had  inlpired  me  with ;  and  dare 
not  now  flatter  jnyfelf  that  Melanthe 
will  fo  readily,  as  I  once  hoped,  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  agreement  made  between 
us. 

Fiorimd.  If  (he  does  not,  all  will 
come  out ;  and  if  fo,  Murcio  will  cer- 
tainly return  to  his  firlt  engagement  to 
give  her  to  Conrade.  What  lay  you, 
Melanthe;  have  you  aver  few  enough 
for  my  brother  to  run  fo  great  a  rilque  ? 
This  demand  made  Melanthe  blulh 
exceflively.  She  psufed,  and  hung 
down  her  head  ;  but  at  lalt  made  this  re- 
turn— '  So  fudden  a  change  in  my  for- 
'  tune  might  well  excui'e  me  from 
'  giving  a  direft  anfwer  tofuch  a  quef- 
'  tion.  Of  this,  however,  you  may  be 
•  allured,  that  I  have  not  courage  to 
'  difobey  my  father  a  fecond  time,  and 
'  that  I  love  the  filter  too  well  to  have 
'  any  averfion  to  the  brother.'' 

On  this  Dorimon  killed  her  hand 
with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,  and  laid 
many  tender  and  paflionate  things  to 
her;  which,  as  the  reader  will  eafily 
conceive,  I  think  it  needlefs  to  repeat  j 
and  lhall  only  add  that,  between  the  bio* 
ther  and  the  filter,  Melanthe  was  at  laft 
prevailed  upon  to  confefs,  that  it  would 
be  without  the  lealt  reluctance  file  Ihould 
obey  her  father  in  the  choice  he  had 
now  made  for  her.  Though  there  was 
now  little  caufe  to  apprehend  any  difap- 
pointment  in  thefe  nuptials,  yet  I  re- 
iblved  to  fee  the  thing  fully  concluded 
on  ;  accordingly  I  went  the  next  morn- 
ing to  Murcio's  hou'e,  where  I  found 
him  very  bufy  with  his  lawyer.  Dori- 
mon came  in  foon  afterj  and  the  writ- 
ings were  presently,  filled  up,  ligned, 
lcaied^  and  dulv  executed,  by  both  par- 
lies: and  the  lawyer  had  no  (boner  left 
the  room,  than  Murcio  fpoke  to  Do- 
rimon in  thefe  terms— 

Murcio.  Well,  Dorimon,  I  think 
there  is  nothing  now  wanting  for  the 
making  you  my  fon,  except  the  cere- 
mony of  the  church;  and  1  don't  cate 
how  foon  that  alfo  wa»  pci formed.     I 

do 
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do  not  love  to  fee  affairs  of  this  nature 
kept  long  in  hand.  Betides,  you  mult 
know,  thaton  my  daughter's  refuting  to 
many  the  peri'on  I  firtt  propofed  to  her, 
1  fwore  in  my  paflion  that  I  would  ne- 
ver fee  her  face  again  till  fhe  was  a  wife. 

Darimon.  You  may  be  nfTured,  Sir, 
I  (hall  think  every  moment  an  age;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  hut  the  knowledge  of  the 
vow  you  have  made  will  very  much  ex- 
pedite my  wiihes. 

Murcio.  1  am  going  directly  to  my 
little  country- feat,  and  (hall  leave  you 
to  confult  with  her  about  the  day;  but 
will  write  to  the  rector  of  ****,  who  is 
my  kinfmar.,  and  detire  he  will  perform 
the  office  :  when  that  is  over,  would 
have  you  both  come  down  to  *****, 
■where  you  may  depend  upon  meeting 
with  a  fatherly  reception. 

Nothing  farther,  of  any  confequence, 
was  faid  bv  either  of  them.  Murcio 
rock  coach  for  the  country,  and  Dori- 
nion  went  to  the  apartment  of  his  mif- 
trftfsj  where  ftrenueufly  prefTing  her  for 
the  fpeedy  consummation  of  his  happi- 
ufcfs,  her  father's  pretended  vow  ferved 
as  an  excufe  for  her  compliance,  and  fhe 
consented  that  the  wedding  fhould  be  the 
next  Sunday  after.  No  accident  re- 
tarded the  fulfilling  this  agreement,  and 
they  were  married  on  the  day  appointed; 
after  which  they  fet  out,  accompanied 
by  Florimel,  for  *****,  to  receive  the 
hicffing  Murcio  had  promifed  to  beltow 
\ipon  them.  As  no  one  of  the  company 
had  anv  reafon  to  be  difcontented  at 
what  had  happened,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  the  goddefs  of  chearfulnefs 
accompanied  them  in  their  little  journey: 
I  fay  journey,  becaufe  the  filter  of  Do- 
rimon  having  an  averfion  to  the  water, 
thev  went  in  a  landau,  in  complaifance 
to  her  ;  but  the  fubject  of  their  con- 
versation is  not  in  my  power  to  relate,  as 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  being  witnefs 
ef  it. 


CHAP.     IX. 

CONTAINS  A  SUCCINCT  ACCOUNT 
OF  SOME  FARTHER  VART1CU- 
XARS,  IN  SOME  MEASURE  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  FOREGOING  AD- 
VENTURE. 

HAVING  married  my  two  new- 
made  lovers,  the  reader  will  pof- 
(ibly   imagine,   that  the  laft  aft  of  the 


play  is  ended,  and  that  I  fhould  now 
drop  the  curtain,  to  prepare  for  fome 
frefh  fubjeSr  of  entertainment ;  but  he 
mult  wait  awhile;  I  have  not  yet  done 
with  any  of  my  characters:  and  betides, 
as  there  are  many  things  which  ftem  to 
require  a  farther  explanation,  I  cannot 
think  of  parting  with  my  favourite  Flo- 
rimel,without  giving  her  thofe  juft  praifes 
which  her  wit  and  good-humour  may 
julily  claim.  It  is  not  unlikely,  in- 
deed, but  that  there  may  be  fome  over- 
fcrupnloils  ladies  in  the  world,  who  will 
be  fo  far  from  approving  the  character 
of  this  charming  girl,  that  they  will 
highly  contemn  her  for  afluming  the 
air  and  habit  of  a  man,  though  for  never 
fo  ffiort  a  fpace  of  time ;  and  even  rail  at 
Melanthe,  for  contenting  to  put  in  exe- 
cution the  rtratagem  fhe  had  contrived 
for  her  deliverance  from  an  evil  ib  juftly 
dreaded  by  her.  Such  as  thefe  will  cer- 
tainly think  I  have  faid  enough,  if  not 
too  much,  on  the  occafion;  and  perhaps 
throw  afide  the  bock,  and  cry  they  will 
read  no  farther.  Well,  be  it  fb;  the 
lols  will  be  eniirely  their  own  :  I  am 
pretty  confident  neither  my  reputation, 
nor  the  profits  of  my  publifher,  will 
fuflfer  by  their  ill-nature  in  this  point. 
It  is  for  the  entertainment  of  the  gay, 
the  witty,  and  truly  virtuous — who,  by 
the  way,  are  never  cenforious — that  theie 
lucubrations  are  chiefly  intended;  and 
if  I  am  fo  fortunate  as  to  pleafe  them, 
fhould  give  mylelf  no  great  pain  what 
may  be  faid  of  me  by  thofe  of  the  above- 
mentioned  clafs.  In  defiance,  therefore, 
of  thefe  fair,  or  rather  unfair  criticks, 
I  fhall  proceed  in  what  I  have  farther  to 
relate  concerning  the  principal  fubjects 
of  this  narrative. 

On  their  arrival  at  *****,  they  were 
received  bv  Murcio  with  a  fhew  of  the 
greatelt  fatisfaction ;  yet  I,  who  took 
care  to  be  there  before  them,  in  order  to 
be  witnefs  of  what  fhould  pals  at  this 
firft  interview,  could  ealily  perceive  that 
he  embraced  his  fon-in-law  with  more 
cordiality  and  lefs  conftraint  than  he  did 
his  daughter.  The  remembrance  of 
her  fuppofed  fault  doubtlefs  rendered  him 
unable  to  treat  her  with  his  accuftomed 
tendeinefs  :  he  fcarce  touched  her  cheek 
in  faluting  her  ;  and  when  he  gave  her 
his  blefting,  added — '  Pray  Heaven 
'  your  future  conduct  may  deferve  it'.* 
It  could  not  be  otherwile,  but  that  all 
the  company  muff,  comprthend  the  full 
meaning  of  theie  words i  but  poor  Me- 
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lanthe  was  fo  much  affected  by  them, 
that  fhe  burft  into  a  flood  of"  tears;  and 
throwing  herfelf  a  fecond  time  at  her  fa- 
ther's feet,  addrelfed  him  in  thele  pa- 
tbetick.  terms — 

Mclantbe.  Oh,  Sir,  I  beg,  I  hc- 
feech  you,  by  all  the  love  you  once  had 
for  me,  to  forgive  the  only  act  of  ctif- 
obedience  I  was  ever  guilty  efj  pardon 
but  the  averlion  I  had  to  the  match  you 
firft  proposed  to  me,  and  you  will  ealily 
ablblve  the  rclv. 

Dorimon.  Yes,  Sir,  my  dear,  my 
charming  wife,  is  as  innocent  of  every 
thing  that  can  deferve  your  blame,  as  I 
am  from  even  the  molt  dilfant  wifli  of 
violating  her  purity,  or  diflionouring 
your  family. 

Florimet.  Aye,  aye,  it  is  poor  me 
that  am  alone  in  fault ;  but,  fince  the 
miichitf  I  have  dnne  has  been  produc- 
tive of  fo  much  good,  I  fcarce  doubt  of 
being  excufed  by  a  gentleman  of  ib  much 
good  fenfe  as  Murcio.  I  have  deli- 
vered your  daughter,  Sir,  by  my  con- 
trivance, from  the  honors  of  a  forced 
marriage;  I  have  procured  a  wife  for 
mv  brother,  with  whom,  if  he  is  not 
the  molt  happy,  I  am  certain  he  de- 
ferves  to  be  the  moll  mil'erable,  of  all 
mankind;  and  I  have  got  you  a  fun  -in- 
law, who  I  hope  will  merit  that  honour 
by  his  future  behaviour. 

Murcio,  who  could  not  form  even  the 
moft  diltant  guefs  at  the  meaning  of  all 
this,  looked  iometimes  on  the  one,  and 
fometimes   on  the  other,    with   all  the 
tokens  of  the  utmoft  amazement,  with- 
out  being   able  to  fpeak   one  fy liable; 
which  gave  Florimel  the  opportunity  ot 
unravelling  the  whole  myftery  of  the  af- 
fair, as  ihe  had  before  pro  mi  fed  Me- 
lanthe  to  take  upon  herfelf  to  do.     In 
fpite  of  the  little  refentment  Murcio  at 
firft  conceived   for  the   trick  that  had 
been  put  upon  him,  he  could  not  for- 
bear fmiling  at    the   invention  of  the 
contriver;  and  the  wit  and  fpirit  wiih 
which  that  young  lady  talked  to  him 
Upon  it,  very  much  contributed  to  bring 
Iiim  into  good  humour  :   but  that  which 
entirely  reconciled  him   to  the  wedded 
pair  was,  the  coniideration  that  Dori- 
mon  was  wholly  ignorant   of  the  plot 
till  after  the  marriage  was  concluded ; 
and  the  amirance  Melanthe  gave  him, 
that  (lie  was  far  from  any  intention  to 
deceive  him,    but  had  flattered  herfelf 
with  the  hope  that  Qonrade  would  have 


broke  the  engagement  without  men- 
tioning to  him  the  reafons  he  had  for 
doing  Ib.  Though  to  have  married  his 
daughter  to  Conrade  would  have  faved 
him  fix  thouland  pounds,  yet  the  many 
ill  conlequences  which  would  probably 
have  attended  fo  disproportionate  .. 
match,  new  occurring  to  his  mind,  which, 
before  he  had  not  thought  upon,  mads 
him  not  only  contented,  but  rejoiced, 
that  this  change  of  hands  had  hap* 
pencd;  and  he  could  ivt  forbear  killing 
and  hugging  Florimel  for  being  the  chief 
author  of  it. 

Every  one  now  endeavouring  to  out- 
vie the  other  in  giving  teltimonies  of  his 
good-humour,  among  the  many  gay  and 
gallant  things  laid  byDorimon  on  this 
occalion,  he  protefted  to  keep  his  French 
cloaths  as  long  as  he  lived,  for  a  perpe- 
tual memento  of  the  good  they  had  done 
for  him,  and  never  wear  them  but  o:\ 
the  anniverfary  of  that  happy  day  which 
gave  his  dear  Melanthe  to  his  arms. 
On  falling  afterwards  into  fome  dif- 
courfe  concerning  the  oddnefs  of  the  ac- 
cident which  had  brought  about  a  mar- 
riage lb  little  thought  of  by  either  of 
the  parties,  yet  fo  agreeable  to  both,  as 
well  as  to  their  friends,  Murcio  ex- 
prellVd  himlelf  in  this  manner — 

Murcio.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
theieis  fomething  peculiarly  remarkable 
in  this  tranfaclion,  and  looks  as  if  the 
hand  of  Heaven  had  directed  the  ac- 
complishment. 

Florimel.  I  dare  nlmolf  en  cage  rar 
own  life  for  the  mutual  happiuefs  of 
theirs.  Their  humours  are  lo  exactly 
fuited  to  each  other,  that  neither  of 
them  are  fit  for  any  holy  elfe ;  and,  now 
I  conlideron  it,  am  amazed  that,  in  the 
long  acquaintance  they  had  together, 
this  buiinels  never  came  into  either  of 
their  heads  till  chance  put.it  there. 

Dorbnou.  Nay,  filler.  I  am  now  con* 
vinced,  by  the  tranfpoit  and  the  pleaf- 
ing  flutter  at  my  heart,  on  the  offer 
Murcio  made  of  his  daughter,  that  I 
was  then  paffionately  in  love  with  her, 
though  without  knowing  it. 

Melanthe.  And  if  you  had  been  as 
indifferent  to  me,  as  I  then  thought  you 
were,  I  mould  not  certainly  have  been 
lo  foon  and  lb  eafily  pei  luaded  to  be 
yours. 

Murcio.     Well,  all  things  have  hap- 
pened forthebeft;  and  there,  is  nothing 
now  wanting  to  compltat  my  fan  sec- 
tion, 
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tion,  but  the  clearing  up  Melanthe's 
innocence  to  Conrade.  I  mould  be  glad 
he  were  here. 

The  word  was  fcarceoutof  his  mouth, 
'.vhen  a  lervantcame  into  the  room,  and 
informed  him,  that  the  perfon  he  had 
mentioned  was  below;  on  which  he  or- 
dered he  fliould  be  immediately  intro- 
duced.    The  old  gentleman,  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
jior  feen  Murcio  fince  the  couverfation 
with  him,  repeated  in  a  former  chapter, 
had  been  impatient  to  know  the  iuccefs 
of  his  propofal  to  Dorimon;   and  rind- 
ing he  did  not  return  to  town  as  ufual, 
made  him  this  vifit  at  *****,  in  order 
to   gratify   his  curiofity.     He  had  not 
advanced  above  half  way  into  the  room, 
when  Murcio  prelented   the  bride  and 
■bridegroom   to   him  ;  and  told  him  he 
had  been  juft  wifhing  for  him  to  con- 
gratulate  the    nuptials.     Conrade   en- 
deavoured to  compofe  himlelf  enough  to 
falute  them  with  the  accultomcd  forms; 
but  as  he  had  not  in  his  heart  believed 
that  Dorimon  would  be  pi  evaded  upon 
to  marry  Melanthe,  though  he  had  ad- 
vifed  her  father  to  make  the  experiment, 
was  fo  much  furprized  on  finding  the 
affair  concluded,  that  he  could  not  for- 
bear teilifying  it  in  his  looks,  as  well  as 
by  crying  out — 

Conrade.     What,  married! 
Florimel      Yes,  Sir,  they  are  mar- 
ried: the  indiffoluble   knot  is  tied;  tor 
which  all  due  thanks  be  given  to  your 
fortunate  miifaks. 

Conrade.  My  miftake,  Madam! 
Pardon  me,  if  I  do  r.ot  comprehend 
your  meaning. 

Dorimon.  I  believe  you  do  not,  Sir: 
vet  it  is  to  your  miftaking  another  tor 
me,  that  I  am  indebted  for  being  put 
in  poffefiion  of  a  happinefs  which  other- 
wile  I  mult  have  lblicited  for  a  long  fc- 
ries  of  time,  and  perhaps  at  Lit  never 
have  obtained.  I  do  allure  you,  Sir, 
I  ne\u-  prefumed  to  entertain  one  wifh 
to  the  dimononr  of  Melantht  ;  and  was 
fieepng  in  my  own  bed  when  you  ima- 
gini-''  m    juft  rifen  from  her  arms. 

Murcio  He  tell  you  nothirg  but 
the  truth  He  is  innocent,  Co  is  Me- 
lanthe. But  here  lrand«  her  gallant; 
here  is  the  anthor  of  thi^  enigma. 

In  concluding  thefe  w  rds.  wh;ch  he 
had  utttred  w.tli  the  moft  <  he;  rful  sir, 
he  pitted  Flor  me!  ■  pon  her  ohe-  k,  and 
rently  pulhed  her  towards  Conrade  : 
but  tlut  gentleman  was  now  in  fuch  a 


confternation,  that  he  fcarce  knew  where 
he  was,  much  lefs  had  the  power  of  dif- 
tinguilhing  the  fenfe  of  anv  thing  lie 
either  faw  or  heard;  till  Florimel  re- 
lated to  him,  in  her  fpiightly  fafhion, 
every  particular  of  that  fhatagem  which 
had  occafioned  the  breaking  off  the 
intended  match  between  him  and  Me- 
lanthe. Murcio  alfo,  and  Dorimon, 
averring  the  truth  of  what  me  faid,  he 
began  at  latf  to  fee  clearly  into  the  whole 
affair;  after  which  Melanthe,  with  a 
great  deal  of  modelty  and  fweetnefs,  ad- 
drefled  herfelf  to  him  in  thefe  terms— 

Melanthe.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  par- 
don the  deception  put  upon  you,  as  I 
was  conftrained  to  purlue  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  method,  to  avoid  a  thing  which, 
in  the  end,  inuft  have  been  no  lefs  dif- 
agreeable  to  you  than  to  myfclf.  I 
ftiial!  always  acknowledge  my  obligation 
to  the  generous  offer  your  affection 
made:  but  love,  Sit,  is  not  in  our 
power;  if  it  were,  my  gratitude  to  you, 
the  coniideration  of  my  own  intereft, 
and  the  duty  owing  to  my  father,  would 
certainly  have  infpired  me  with  it. 

Ccnrade.  Say  no  more,  fweet  lady. 
I  am  afhamed  of  my  pall  folly ;  and  only 
with  you  would  exert  all  the  influence 
you  have  over  your  witty  fhe-gallant, 
not  to  expole  this  ftory  in  print.  I 
fhould  be  fori  y,  methinks,  to  fee  myfelf 
in  a  novel  or  play. 

Florimel.  No,  no,  Sir;  you  need  be 
under  no  appiehenfions  on  that  fcore. 
I  would  not,  for  my  own  lake,  have 
the  world  know  I  put  on  breeches;  left 
my  hufbahd,  when  I  get  one,  fliould  be 
afraid  I  would  attempt  to  wear  them  af- 
terwards. 

This  reply  of  Florimel's  fet  the 
whole-  company  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and  womIiI  doubtlefs  have  been  the  oc- 
calion  of  many  pleafant  repartees,  if  the 
butler  had  not  that  inftant  given  them, 
a  fummons  to  the  next  room,  where 
was  a  table  elegantly  Ipread  with  every 
thing  fuitableto  the  feafon,  But,  as  I 
could  not  partake  of  any  of  the  deli- 
cacies I  law  before  me,  I  thought  it 
heft  to  leave  the  honfe;  fo  ace  rdingly  I 
lipped  out,  plucked  off  my  belt,  went 
into  a  boat  and  ordered  the  waterman 
to  row  a*  fit  as  poffible  to  Lo'  on; 
where  being  arrived,  I  contented  my- 
felf vith  fuch  fare  asm-,  own  homely 
board  afforded.  Not  many  weeks  had 
this  adv  mure  elapfed,  before  I  heard 
that  Flonniel  was  married  to  a  young 
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gentleman  whom  for  feveral  years  /he 
had  loved,  and  by  whom  (he  was 
equally  beloved.  My  infatiate  curio- 
fity,  on  this  information,  led  me  to  en- 
quire  into  the  hidden  caufe  which  had 
lb  long  delayed  the  completion  of  their 
mutual  wilhe<;  and,  by  way  sand  means 
too  tedious  to  be  here  inferted,  I  at  laft 
difcovereJ  ii  to  be  fuch  as  attracted  my 
higher!  efteem  and  admiration. 

Dorimon  had  been  a  little  extrava- 
gant in  his  equipage  and  way  of  living 
while  on  his  travels.  Her  whole  for- 
tune lay  in  his  hands;  and  if  called  out, 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  been 
the  cafe  if  fhe  had  married,  hemuft  have 
been  obliged  to  mortgage  fome  part  of 
his  eftate  for  the  payment.  It  was  there- 
fore to  lave  her  brother  from  fo  great 
an  inconvenience,  that  this  generous 
young  lady  had  been  deaf  to  all  the  foli- 
citations  of  a  beloved  lover,  and  the  loft 


pleadings  of  her  own  heart,  till  Me- 
lanthe's  fortune  coming  into  the  family, 
^removed  the  only  impediment  to  her 
wifhes.  Thus,  by  the  mod  unfeen, 
undreamt-of  means,  does  Providence 
difpofe  every  thing  for  the  advantage  of 
it's  favourites.  Florimel,  by  her  wit, 
and  contrivance  to  l'erve  her  fair  friend, 
without  propofing  the  lead  intereft  to 
herielf,  or  even  imagining  Are  could 
have  any,  not  only  brought  about  her 
brother's  happinefs,  but  met  her  own  re- 
ward, in  the  accomplifhment  of  her  fe- 
licity. Thefe  two  families  live  together 
in  the  molt  perfect  harmony;  and  Mur- 
cio,  who  is  little  lefs  fond  of  Florimel 
than  of  his  own  daughter,  paffes  mod  of 
his  time  among  them.  Conrade  alfo  is 
extremely  intimate  with  both;  infomuch 
that  it  is  thought  he  will,  at  his  de- 
ceafe,  divide  a  good  part  of  his  large 
fortune  between  them. 


END    OF    THE    SECOND    BOOK. 
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CHAP.    I. 

IS  A  KIND  OF  WARNING-BELL  TO 
THE  PUBLICS,  AND  GIVES  A  ME- 
LANCHOLY, THOUGH  TOO  COM- 
MON PROOF,  THAT  A  PERSON  IN 
ENDEAVOURING,  BY  UNJUST  OR 
IMPRUDENT  MEASURES,  TO  A- 
VOID  FALLING  INTO  AN  IMA- 
GINARY MISFORTUNE,  IS  FRE- 
QUENTLY LIABLE  TO  BRING 
ON  EFFECTUALLY  WHAT  MIGHT 
OTHERWISE  NEVER  HAVE  HAP- 
PENED. 

r*>      ^*>.  F   all  the   paffions    which 
*\  r  diftracl  the  human  mind, 

^>    O    <£     there  is  none  more  perni- 
d  \  cious  in  it's  quality,   nor 

«^>  v^»  more  dreadful  in  it's  con- 
fequences,  than  jealoufy. 
ll  is  looked  upon,  indeed,  as  the  mod 
certain  proof  of  a  ftrong  and  violent  af- 
fection; yet  it  is  fuch  a  proof  as  no  one 
would  wi(h  to  experience,  as  it  infal- 
libly involves  the  beloved  object  in  a 
variety  of  difquiets,  whether  innocent 
or  guilty :  nor  is  the  perfon  poflliTed  of 
this  raging  fury  lei's  wretched;  io  juit 
are  thefe  words  of  Mr.  Dryden— 


*  O  jealoufy  !  thou  raging  ill, 

*  Why  haft    thou  found    a    place  in  lover'* 

1  hearts  ? 

•  Afflicting  what  thou  caoft  not  It'll, 

'    And  poifoning  Love  himfelf  with  his  ovru 
'    darts.' 

And  as  the  inimitable  Shakefpeare 
yet  more  emphatically,  in  my  opinion, 
expreues  it— 

4  O  what  damn'd  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 

*  Whodoats,yetdoubts;  fufpects,yetftro!%g- 

'  ly  loves  !' 

But  a$  jealoufy  frequently  takes  pof- 
fellion  of  thefoul  by  almolt  im,  erceptiblc 
degrees,  the  following  little  narrative 
m.t y  lerve  as  an  antidote  againft  it's  poi- 
fonj  and  warn  every  one,  mairied  per- 
lbns  efpecially,  not  to  give  way  to  it's 
firft  attacks,  left  it  fhould  be  in  time 
wholly  fubdued  by  it. 

Cleora  had  fiom  her  very  infancy  been 
promifed  in  marriage  to  the  fon  of  a 
neighbouring  gentltman,  about  three 
years  older  than  herlelf.  An  inclina- 
tion for  her  intended  hnfband  grew  up 
with  her  years;  nor  was  his  affection  lels 
tender  for  her,  whom  he  expected  would 
one  day  be  his  wife;  but  when  the  in- 
nocent 
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Decent  pair  became  ripe  for  the  con- 
fummatian  of  tlv.-ir  mutual  wifhes,  an 
unhappy  difpute  happened  between  their 
parents,  which  entirely  broke  off  the 
match  at  once,  and  they  were  forbid  to 
fee  each  other  any  more.  As  I  was  not 
at  tint  time  acquainted  with  either  of 
the  l<  vers,  I  cannot  pretend  to  defcribe 
what  their  young  hearts  fuliained  in  this 
cruel  Reparation  :  it  was  doobtlefs  very 
grievous  to  them  both  at  firll;  but  ab- 
fence,  and  variety  of  anaulements,  pro- 
vided for  them  by  their  re'lpective  pa- 
rents, in  order  to  duTipate  their  chagrin, 
by  degrees  wrought  the  delued  effects. 
Leander,  for  fo  he  was  called,  grew  one 
of  the  gayelt  men  about  the  town  ;  and 
Cltora  was  fo  far  weaned  from  the  re- 
membrance of  him,  that  (be  obeyed  iter 
father  without  reluclance  in  receiving 
the  addreffes  of  Ariftusj  who,  after  the 
neceffary  forms  of  courtfhip,  became  her 
hufband. 

Few  nuptials  gave  a  greater  promife 
of  felicity.  The  births,  the  fortunes, 
of  the  wedded  pair,  were  equal ;  their 
ages  perfectly  agreeable:  ihe  was  not 
quite  nineteen,  and  he  no  mote  than  five 
and  twenty;  fhe  was  a  very  lovely  wo- 
man he  a  molt  graceful  man.  He  had 
adored  her  to  fo  romantick  a  height, 
that  it  was  thought,  if  lie  had  not  ob- 
tained her,  a  dagger  or  a  how!  of  poiion 
mud  have  been  his  rate.  She  treated 
him  with  all  the  tendernefs  that  could 
be  expefled  from  a  virtuous  woman  by 
a  reafonable  man.  They  were;  in  the 
firlr  months  of  their  marriage,  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  as  many  as  knew 
them.  B  it,  alas!  how  uncertain  is  the 
date  of  human  happinefs!  Whdi  Heaven 
is  not  pleafed  to  bellow  on  us  a  contented 
mind;  I  mean,  when  we  do  not  ilk  that 
bleding,  and  endeavour  toacqniie  it;  in 
vain  indulgent  Fortune  laviflres  her 
whole  (lock  of  bwnties  on  us  ;  we  re- 
pine amidlt  our  plenty,  enjoy  nothing 
we  pOfTefs,  and  are  wretches  becaufe  we 
will  be  fo. 

The  bridal  houfe,  fo  lately  the  theatre 
of  ioy  and  plealure,  foon  became  the  cell 
of  gloomy  fallen  nefs  and  black  deipair. 
The  eyes  of  the  beautiful  Cleora  were 
f, equently  l'een  red  with  weeping:  d:e 
ceafed  to  appear  at  any  public  k  place, 
and  received  very  little  company  at 
home;  while  on  the  brow  of  the  once 
chearful,  gav  Aiiltus,  now  loured  a 
heavy  melanch  Iv,  and  all  he  indica- 
tions of  a   d.ep  inward  grief.     Every 


one  faw  the  change,  but  none  could 
prefently  difcern  the  caufe:  it  could  not,, 
however,  long  be  kept  a  fecret  j  the  i'tr- 
vants  who  waited  immediately  on  their 
perfons  were  the  fir  ft  who  difcovered  it; 
thefe  reported  it  to  the  others,  and  they 
faded  not  to  whifper  it  to  as  many  as 
they  were  acquainted  with — that  their 
mailer  was  prodigioufly  jealous  of  his 
lady. 

The  firft  tokens  he  gave  of  this 
frenzy,  as  I  have  been  fince  informed, 
was  to  debar  Cleora  from  going  to  the 
opera,  the  play,  the  mafquerade,  and  all 
routs  and  aiTemblies;  all  which  places 
fhe  had  been  accuftomed  to  frequent. 
She  obeyed  him,  notwithftanding,  with- 
out murmuring  or  repining  ;  tmd  told 
him,  with  a  great  deal  ot  fweetnefs, 
that  if  thofe  diverlions  were  infinitely 
dearer  to  her  than  ever  they  had  been, 
fhe  would  feaiiily  Sacrifice  all  the  plea- 
fure (he  took  in  them  to  that  of  teltify- 
ing  her  love  and  duty  to  him.  Not 
contented  with  this,  he  proceeded  far- 
ther, and  forbade  her  to  make  any 
vilits  without  him,  except  to  his  mo- 
ther, who  lived  but  in  the  next  ftreet; 
and  then  to  let  him  know,  that  he  might 
meet  her  there,  and  bring  her  home. 
Haid  as  this  injunction  feemed  to  her» 
fhe  complied  with  it;  being  relblved,  if 
poiuhle,  to  chace  from  his  mind  all 
thofe  ideas  fire  found  he  had  conceiveJ 
in  prejudice  of  her  dilcietion,  and  con- 
vince him  that  (lie  regarded  nodiing  ia 
much  as  his  Satisfaction. 

W  .t  more  could  woman  do,  or  man 
expect  ?  yet  all  was  not  enough  ro  make 
this  jealous  hufband  eafy.  Whenever 
they  were  abroad  together,  if  any  gen- 
tleman happened  to  be  in  company,  the 
half  gallant  thing  laid  to  her,  orcom- 
plailance  returned  to  it  by  her,  imme- 
diately let  the  worm  within  his  brain  a 
madding,  and  made  him,  on  their  com- 
ing home,  reproach  her  in  terms  very 
unbecoming  in  him  to  make  ufe  of, 
and  difficult  for  her  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience :  yet,  nevertheless,  he  ftill  !ov-d 
her,  loved  her  to  an  excefs;  but,  as  the 
poet  lays — 

'  No  figns  of  love  in  jealous  men  remain, 
'  But   th-it   which    tkk -men   have   of  life, 
•  their  jj a  n.' 

This  behaviour  of  Ariftus  engrofTcd 

much  of   the  conversation  of  the  town, 

and  various  were  the  ponjectum  palled 

I  »  upon 
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upon  it.  Some  highly  blamed  him; 
others  were  apt  to  imagine  there  had 
really  been  fome  imprudences  on  the 
part  of  Cleora;  and  not  a  few  there 
were  among  her  own  fex,  who,  hating 
her  for  thofe  very  perfections  which 
ought  to  have  excited  their  efteem, 
fcrupled  not  to  pronounce  her  guilty  of 
every  thing  (lie  could  be  fufpected  ot. 

Much  was  this  lady  to  be  pitied. 
Deprived  of  all  thole  pleafures  to  which 
her  youth  had  been  accuftomed,  ill- 
treated  by  her  hufband,  cenfured  by  her 
acquaintance,  and  fecluded  from  the  fo- 
ciety  of  thofe  who  might  have  iound 
means  of  diverting,  if  not  wholly  dilTi- 
pating  her  melancholy.  To  add  to  her 
misfortunes,  fhe  had  no  friend  near  her 
to  whom  fhe  might  complain.  Her  fa- 
ther, being  a  widower,  had  broke  up 
houfe- keeping  foon  after  her  marriage, 
and  was  retired,  with  an  intent  to  pais 
the  remainder  of  his  days  with  her  el- 
der filler,  who  was  fettled  in  a  far  dif- 
tant  county;  fothat  t)  e only  perfon  from 
whom  fhe  received  any  confolation  was 
Mifs  Luci^the  lifter  of  Ariftus,  ayoung 
lady  of  great  good-nature,  and  who 
believing  her  truly  innocent,  nfed  her 
utmoft  endeavours  to  put  all  chimeras 
to  her  prejudice  out  of  her  brother's 
head, 

The  difcourfes  which  continually 
filled  my  ears  about  this  family,  and  the 
different  opinions  the  world  had  of  the 
manner  of  their  living  together,  made 
me  refolve  to  have  recourfe  to  my  In- 
yifibility,  in  order  to  difcover  which  was 
in  the  right.  Accordingly,  I  went  one 
day,  equipped  as  ufual,  with  my  Belt 
and  Tablet,  to  make  a  Vifit  at  their 
houfe.  Aiiftvis  was  abroad;  but  I 
found  Cleora,  fitting  in  a  very  penlive 
pofture,  in  her  diefiing-room.  I  had 
not  been  there  above  two  minutes,  be- 
fore her  footman  came  in,  and  prefented 
her  with  a  Utter,  which  he  told  her  was 
left  for  her  by  a  porter,  who  faid  it  re- 
quired no  anfwer,  and  was  gone. 

I  mult  confefs  that,  on  hearing  this, 
I  was  guilty  of  great  injuftice  to  Cleora, 
and  began  to  be  apprehenfive  that  her 
hufband's  fufpicions  were  founded  on 
too  folid  reafons;  butl  was  foon  afhamed 
of  my  lafh  judgment,  when,  flipping 
behind  her  chair,  and  looking  over  her 
flioulder  as  (lie  read,  I  perceived  the  let- 
ter was  from  Mifs  Lucia,  and  contained 
thefe  lines— a 


'   DEAR    SISTER, 

'  TUTORDS  cannot  exprefs  how 
«  greatly  I  am  troubled,  en 
finding  myfelf  obliged  to  fend  this, 
inftead  of  waiting  on  you  in  perfon. 
Be  affured  I  love  and  value  jour  con- 
verfation  as  I  ought;  and  fhall  no 
lefs  fuffer  in  being  deprived  of  it, 
Heaven  knows  for  how  long  a  time, 
than  you  will  do  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  caufe.  Some  idle  ftories,  t  f  which, 
I  dare  believe,  my  brother's  un- 
happy capdee  has  been  the  fole  occa- 
fion,  have  reached  the  ears  of  my 
mamma,  and  made  her  think  it  im- 
proper for  me  to  be  feen  with  you, 
while  the  world  continues  to  judge  of 
you  in  the  manner  it  does  at  preient. 
She  heard  of  your meffage  tome,  and 
flrictly  forbade  me  to  obey  the  fum- 
mons.  You  know  too  well,  my  dear 
Cleora,  what  duty  is  owing  from  a 
child  to  a  parent,  and  alfo  how  much 
my  father's  will  has  left  me  in  her 
power,  to  refent  the  painful  pi  oof  I 
now  give  of  my  obedience  to  her.  I 
wifh,  for  my  own  fake,  as  well  as 
yours,  that  fhe,  my  brother,  and  every 
one  that  knows  us,  were  as  v.  eil  con- 
vinced as  myfelf  of  your  perfect  inno- 
cence; but,  till  thai  happy  time  ar- 
rives, mult  content  myfelf  with  the 
memory  of  the  many  happy  hours  we 
have  paffed  together,  and  the  hopes  of 
many  more  yet  to  come,  when  once 
the  horrid  cloud  which  now  (eparates 
us  is  removed.  Farewel !  That  Hea- 
ven may  lend  you  comfoit  under  your 
prefent  affliction,  and  fpeedily  relieve 
you  from  it,  fhall  be  the  conftant 
prayers  of  her  who  is,  with  the  gre  tell 
fincerity,  your  moll  affectionate  fitter, 

'  Lucia.1 

Scarce  had  fhe  gone  through  half  this 
epiftle,  before  her  countenance  betrayed 
the  effect  it  produced.  Di/dain,  rage, 
grief,  feemed  now  to  have  united  all 
their  force  to  raife  a  tempeft  in  her 
mind;  which  immediately  brcke  forth 
in  thefe  and  the  like  exclamations — 
'  Deprived  of  my  poor  Lucia,  too,  and 
'  on  (o  mocking  a  pretence!  Good  Hea- 
'  ven!  for  what  unknown  crime  of  mine, 
«  or  of  my  ancefbis,  am  I  linked  into 
'  fuch  a  family !  Mother  and  fon  alike 
'  unjuft,  ungrateful,  bafe,  tyrannick  ! 
1  Have  I  renounced  all  the  gay  amufe- 
*  ments  of  life,  fubmitted  my  temper  to 

«  the 
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*  the  will  of  an  imperious  hufband,  and 
made  it  my  whole  ttudy  to  oblige  him, 
to  meet  at  faft  with  thU  mgenerous, 
this  barbarous  return !  My  virtue:  i'u  - 
Iptfted,  my  reputation  traduced,  and 
my  conversation  fhunned  as  a  dii- 
grace!  Oh,  'tis  too  much — too  much 
for  human  patience  tofuitain!' 
Many  other  expreifions  of  the  fame 
nature  did  her  paffion  vent;  till,  at  lail, 
lecollecling  the  requeft  Lucia  had  made 
in  the  polU'cript  of  her  letter,  fhe  fnatchtd 
it  haftily  from  ofF  her  toilet,  and  thrult 
it  into  the  fire;  faying,  at  the  lame  time, 
'  Poor  Lucia,  however,  mult  not  fuffer 
«  for  her  friendship  to  me.' 

Ariftus  being  returned  home,  was  that 
inltant  coming  up  flairs  j  which  being 
oppoiite  to  the  room  where  Cleora  was, 
and  the  door  open,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  this  latl  a&ion,  though 
not  of  hearing  the  words  which  accom- 
panied it.  He  flew  like  lightning  to 
the  chimney,  in  order  to  lave  the  paper, 
not  doubting  but  it  contained  fomeihing 
that  might  add  freAi  fuel  to  his  jea- 
loui'y ;  but,  nimble  as  he  was,  the  flames 
were  yet  more  quick,  and  left  not  the 
lealt  part  of  what  he  fo  much  wanted 
unconiumed.  This  difappointment, 
joined  with  what  he  had  fean  Cleora  do, 
fo  much  inflamed  him,  that  looking  on 
her  with  eyes  fparkling  with  indigna- 
tion, he  faluted  her  with  this  re- 
proach— 

Arijlus.  I  perceive,  Madam,  you 
will  be  Hill  too  cunning  for  me.  Had  I 
come  a  moment  fooner,  I  might,  per- 
haps, have  difcovered  enough  in  that  pa- 
per, to  have  filenced  all  your  future 
boaltings  of  virtue  and  fidelity. 

Cleora.  Oh,  Sir,  you  need  be  under 
no  apprehenfions  on  that  icore.  The 
continuance  of  your  bafe  fufpicions  de- 
ferve  not  that  I  fliould  be  at  any  pains  to 
undeceive  you. 

Ariflus.  No,  'twould  be  in  vain  : 
too  well  I  know  you.  Nor  can  you, 
dare  you,  now  attempt  to  juftify  your- 
felf,  after  the  glaring  proof  I  have  re- 
ceived of  your  infidelity. 
Cleora.  What  proof? 
Arijlus.  That  paper,  perfidious  wo- 
man! — that  paper,  whole  a(he«,  could 
they  fpeak,  would  rile  up  iu  judgment 
againfl  you. 

Cleora.  This  is  mndnefs,  or  Cod  e 
new  pretext  to  ufe  me  ill.  Pray,  what 
cjmthe  molt  injurious  of  youv  imagina- 


tions fuggeft  on  the  burning  of  a  bit  of 
paper? 

Ariflus.  Did  I  not  obferve  your 
countenance  while  throwing  the  lewd 
fcrawl  into  the  fire  ?  Did  not  your 
gloating  eyes  purfue  it  as  you  would  the 
teilow  from  whom  it  came  ?  Were  not 
all  the  marks  of  guilt  and  confufion  on 
your  cheeks  on  ni\  approach  ?  But  this 
is  not  all  :  I  was  told  below  that  von 
h"id  juft  received  a  letter  by  a  portt -r. 
Anfwer  to  that,  thou  hypocrite!  Does 
it  become  a  married  woman,  of  your1 
rank  and  circumftances,  to  receive  let- 
ters, brought  by  inch  iruflengers ? 

Cleora.  A  married  woman  !  fay  ra- 
ther a  married  wretch!  for  filch  are  aii 
who  have  hufbands  like  Aiiflus. 

Ariflus.  Still  you  evade  thequeltion  j 
but,  if  you  would  not  delerve  to  be  the 
wretch  you  call  yourfclf,  be  once  fincere, 
and  tell  me  from  which  of  your  pre- 
tended admirers  that  letter  came. 
Cleora.  From  none. 
Ariflus.  Perhaps,  then,  fome  fe- 
male agents,  lorae  ily  promoters  of  your 
amorous  intrigues.  But  no  equivoca- 
tions: explain  the  whole,  or,  by  Hea- 
ven, my  i'word 

Cleora.  Do!  kill  me!  it  is  the  only 
a61  of  kindntfs  you  can  (hew,  and  aii  I 
now  wifh  toieceive  from  you. 

Ariflus.  So  daring  in  your  crimes, 
abandoned  creature!  But  get  out  of 
my  fight  this  moment,  iefl  I  be  indeed 
provoked  to  do  a  deed  I  might  hereafter 
repent  of. 

Cleora.  Monfrer! — But  to  quit  your 
pretence  is  a  command  I  (hall  always  be 
ready  to  ohsv. 

Jt  was  with  an  unfpeakable  haughti- 
nel's  that  Gleora  utiered  theie  words  as 
fhe  fiung  out  or  the  room.  I  am  apt  t.*> 
believe,  by  the  amazement  Aiiltus  htfar 
appeared  in,  that  this  was  the  firft  lime 
(he  had  ever  teftifrld  any  great  rhi'i  k  i  of 
refr'nonent  for  his  ill  treatrnehfc-of  her. 
He  ttoou  for  K'liie  moments  in  a  010- 
f./untl  revtiie;  and,  when  he  came  out 
of  it,  lifted  up  his  hands  rndevesto  hea- 
ven*, faying — '  Good  God!  rfcfhifief 
'  but  the  moll  perffefl:  inno-ence,  or  t)  e 
'  in. i It  i '•ni'ummate  guilt,  could  infoife 
'  a  ««oman  with  lo  much  boldrufs. 
*  I  k.iow  not  what  t<>  think.1  Tl-e-i 
folding  !iis  amis,  again  feemed  telt  jA' 
meditation  •;  which  having  indulged  a 
while,  tiie  fubiect  of  it'burft  out  in  thefe 
word;, — '  if  ihe  were  innocent.  wTiere- 

'  lore 
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«  fore  fhould  the  conceal  from  me  the 

*  contents  of  that  curfed  letter?  No, 
4  'tis  too  plain  the  is  guilty.  In  vain 
4  would  my  fond  heart,  that  fhll  doats 
4  on  her,  find  txcuies  for  her  behaviour. 
4  Yet  it  would  be  lbme  eafe  to  be  con- 
4  vinCed  :  but  it  is  impoffible  ;  (he  ha* 
4  too  much  art.  How  true,  O  Dryden, 
4  are  thy  words — 

41  Fa  fe  women    to   new  joys   unleen  can 
'**  move; 

*  Thfe    are  no  prints  left  in  the  paths  of 

'<  love. 
"  All    other  goods  by  publick  maiks   are 

'-   known; 
"   But   this,  we    mofl  defire   to  keep,  has 

<!   none." 

After  this,  he  walked  feveral  times 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room, 
then  ran  haftily  down  Hans,  as  I  ima- 
gined, mfearch  of  Cleora;  but  finding 
he  did  not,  and  went  out  of  the  houfe,  I 
alio  left  it  too,  having  an  eng.igtmentof 
my  own  th3t  evening. 


CHAP.     II. 

I 

IN  WHICH  THE  READER  IS  RE- 
QUESTED TO  EXPECT  KO  MORE 
THAN  A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
SAME  NARRATIVE  BEGUN  IN  THE 
PRECEDING  CHAPTER. 

^'  HE  diftrefs  in  which  I  left  Cleora, 
and  the  knowl.dge  1  now  had  ot 
Iter  innocence  veiy  much  affccled  me; 
and  I  mult  either  have  changed  my  na- 
ture, or  have  left  that  happy  gift  of  In- 
visibility which  enabled  me  to  diicover 
alniolt  every  thing,  not  to  have  flown  the 
r.ext  morning  to  the  houfe  ot  .Ariltus,  in 
o:der  to  inform  myfelt  what  effects  the 
convei  la;ion  of  the  preceding  night  had 
produced,  I  ti  ply  \  itiedtheunhappy  pair: 
t'oi  chough  Aiilius  was  unjuft  and  cruel 
in  his  fuIpiciorts,yet  I  plainly  faw  he  fiif- 
fered  nolels  in  lus  own  mind  than  what 
he  ir.flicled  on  his  much-injured  wife; 
especially  when  I  reflected  that  he  was  not 
guilty  tlirough  a  wnnt  ot  affection  for 
r.c  but  a  too  violent  excels  of  it ;  as 
is  obferved  by  one  of  our  belt  Englifh 
poets — 

4   The  greater  care  t!ie  higher  pafiion /hews, 
'  We   hold    that  -oearcit    we    mofl   rear   to 
*.  loft.' 


Indeed  I  foon  found,  how  much  more 
than  I  could  even  have  imagined  this  of- 
fending hufband  deferved  my  commi- 
feiation.  He  was  abroad,  and  Cleora 
not  yet  rifen  from  her  bed,  when  I  made 
my  vilit;  which,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member, was  fomewhat  palt  eleven 
o'clock.  Rel'olvtd,  however,  not  to 
lofe  my  labour  entirely,  I  had  recourfe 
for  intelligence  to  the  tatleis  of  the 
kitchen;  whom,  according  to  my  with, 
1  found  buly  in  dilcourfe  on  the  very 
point  1  wanted.  Some  took  the  part  of 
their  mailer,  fome  of  their  lady  :  and, 
upon  the  whole,  I  found,  that  a  fecond 
quarrel  having  enfued  after  Ariftus  came 
home,  Cleora  had  refufed  either  to  tup 
or  fleep  wuh  him,  but  lay  in  a  bed  the 
had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  her  in 
another  room;  on  which  lie  went  not  to 
his  own,  but  had  continued  the  whole 
m^ht  walking  about  the  houfe,  and 
behaved  like  a  man  totally  deprived  of 
reafon;  and  that,  when  morning  came, 
he  went  out. 

On  a  fudden,  hearing  the  footman  fay 
that  his  malter  knocked  at  the  ftreet- 
door,  1  followed  as  fall  as  I  could;  be- 
ing more  curious  to  fee  how  Ariftus 
would  behave,  than  to  hear  what  would 
be  the  iffue  of  the  conteft  between  the 
fervants.  Accordingly  I  got  dole  in 
the  corner  of  anarch  while  he  palled  by, 
and  could  lee  nothing  in  his  counte- 
nance of  that  ferocity  the  fervants  had 
been  defcribing;  on  the  contrary,  a 
pwtect  compofure  fetmed  to  me  to  fit 
upon  all  his  features,  and  left  not  the 
lealt  traces  of  dilTatisfaction.  I  at- 
tended him  to  the  chamber  which 
Cleora  had  made  choice  of  for  her  re- 
poic,  ii  it  were  pollible  for  her  to  take 
any,  the  preceding  night.  He  knocked 
gently  at  the  door;  but  finding  it  not 
readily  opened,  retired,  and  went  int» 
the  dining-room;  where  he  called  a  fer- 
vant,  and  bid  him  leek  his  wife's  wait- 
ing-maid,  and  order  her  to  come  im- 
mediately to  him.  The  young  woman 
prelentlv  appeared  ;  though,  I  ealily 
djfeerned,  not  without  fome  tremor  of 
the  nerves;  expecting,  perhaps,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  effects  of  her  matter's  dif- 
plealure:  her  countenance,  however, 
grew  more  affured,  when  he  fpoke  in 
the  moft  courteous  accents,  faying— 

Ari/lus.      Is   your  lady   awake  yet, 
Mrs.  Betty? 

Waiting-maid.     Yes,  Sir. 

Ariftus.     Then,  let   htv  know  I  am 

ready 
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ready  for  breakfaft;  and  arte  if  ihe  will 
have  the  tea  Served  where  ihe  is,  01  in 
her  own  dielfing-room,  as  ufual. 

She  faid  no  more;  and,  after  making 
a  low  curtfey,  went  out  ot  the  room, 
very  muchfurprizedat  this  Sudden  turn; 
as  indeed  was  I,  after  what  I  had  lten 
and  heard;  nor  was  able  to  determine, 
as  yet,  whether  the  extraordinary  com- 
plailancehe  Shewed  was  real  or  affefted. 
I  was  loon  convinced,  however,  when 
the  maid  returned  with  this  artlwer  to  his 
meffage — 

Waiting- maid.  Sir,  my  lady  deSires 
to  be  excuSed.  She  has  got  a  violent 
head -ache,  and  begs  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. 

Arijlus.  Tell  her  I  bring  her  news 
that  will  make  her  well.  No — hold — 
I  will  go  myleit. 

With  thele  lait  words  he  flew  to  the 
chamber;  and,  pufhing  open  the  door, 
which  was  now  unlocked,  found  his 
wi'e  fitting  in  a  very  melancholy  and 
dejected  polture.  She  ltarted  up  at 
fight  of  him;  and,  without  giving  him 
leave  to  fpeak,  accofted  him  in  thefe 
terms — 

Clear*.  'Tis  hard  that  no  part  of  a 
houfe,  of  which  I  am  flattered  with  the 
name  of  miftrefs,  can  protect  me  from 
the  infults  of  a  man  who  certainly  mar- 
ried me  with  no  other  view  than  to  make 
me  miierable. 

Arijlus.  Oh,  fay  not  fo  !  I  will  foon 
convince  you  to  the  contrary ;  nor  Shall 
you  ever  more  have  caufe  to  fly  the  pie- 
fence  of  Ariftus.  I  own  I  have  been  to 
blame  ;  have  laid  and  done  a  thoufand 
things  that  I  am  afhamed  to  think  of. 
But  why,  my  dear  Cleora,  did  you  raile 
my  pallion  to  that  guilty  height?  Why 
conceal  from  me  the  author  and  cop 
tents  of  the  letter  which  gave  me  fo  much 
pain  ? 

Cleora.  It  would  be  ealy  for  me  to 
jiiftify  my  refufal. 

Arijlus.  I  know  it  would,  my  angel; 
full  well  I  know  it  would:  but  I  am 
now  let  into  the  fecret,  without  your 
being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  friendship 
to  oblige  me. 

Clwra.  What  is  it  yotrme3n,  Arif- 
tus  ? 

Arijlus.  I  have  been  this  morning  at 
my  mother's;  where,  fpeaking  of  our 
unhappy  quarrel,  and  the  motive  of  it, 
my  filter  immediately  changed  counte- 
nance; and,  after  vindicating  your  con- 
duft  with  the  utmoft  vehemence,  and  as 


feverely  condemningmine,  confeffed  that 
it  wus  hcrft.lt  tl-.at  h:id  lent  that  letter  to 
you  by  a  porter,  and  had  defirtd  you  10 
burn  it  as  loon  as  read. 

Cleora.  Dear  Lucia  !  Oh  that  th« 
broth-r  had  the  filler' ■;  temper! 

Arijlus.  Brother  and  litter  are  equally 
devoted  to  you.  If  Lucia  were  Ariilus, 
Ihe  wonid  do  as  Aiillus  dues;  and  if 
Ariftus  were  Lucia,  he  would  acl  like 
Lucia.  The  difference  of  lexes  m  ;kcs 
all  the  difference  in  our  lentimenis  cr 
behaviour.  Her's  is  a  tender  friend- 
ship, mine  a  raging  love;  which,  while 
happy  in  your  poileifion,  trembles  at 
even  the  molt  diltanr  polfibility  of  ever 
beiiiL;  lets  fo. 

Clccra.  Can  it  be  love  that  fufpects 
my  virtue? 

Arijlus.  By  Heaven  !  my  cooler 
moments  have  never  let  you  down  as 
capable  of  wronging  me,  or  of  disho- 
nouring youri'eif;  but  when  paflion 
rages  in  the  foul,  reafon  has  little  go- 
vernment over  our  thoughts  or  wo  ids. 
I  know  1  have  been  much  to  blame; 
but,  O  Cleora  !  forgive  a  fault  occa- 
sioned only  by  an  excels  of  fondnels. 
So  dear  I  prize  you,  that  I  envy  the 
very  air  that  breathes  upon  your  lips ; 
and  wi.'h  to  grow  for  ever  there,  a. id 
keen  out  all  intruders. 

Cleora.  But  do  you  confider  how 
wretched  this  caufelels  jealoul'y  has  made 
me  ? 

Ariftus.  Yes,  and  could  tear  out  my 
heart  for  having  ever  harboured  the  leall 
unjult  fufpicion  of  you  ;  yet  have  I  Suf- 
fered torments  much  greater  than  was 
in  my  power  to  inflict.  Could  you  be 
ilnlible  of  the  agonies  I  felt  during  this 
laft  whole  cruel  niyht,  you  mult,  )o« 
would  forgive  and  pity  me. 

Chora.  Aline  have  not  been  Id's; 
yet  could  I  forget  all,  had  my  reputa- 
tion bten  untouched  by  your  ill-ufage.' 
You  ;:ow  know  the  purport  of  your 
filler's  letter ;  and  can  you  think  it  poS- 
iible  tor  me  tofuppoit,  with  patience, 
the  being  looked  upon  by  your  kindred 
as  a  dilgrace  to  the  family  I  am  come 
among  ? 

Arijlus.  Think  not  fo,  my  dear 
Cleora.  My  lifter  was  always  affured 
ot  your  innocence,  and  a  (trenuous  vindi- 
cator of  every  thing  you  did.  My  mother 
never  thought  worfe  than  that  lbme  lit- 
tle inadveitencies  in  your  conduct  had 
wrought  me  up  to  the  follies  I  have  been 
guilty  of,  which  the  has  jult  now  fe, 
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They  will  both 
on  you  this  afternoon,  and  give 
you  all  the  proofs  in  their  power  of  the 
fincere  refpect  and  tendernefs  they  have 
for  yon. 

Chora.  Well,  Ariftus.,  if  I  could  he 
certain  that  this  was  the  lu(t  turd  you 
would  make  of  my  good-nature,  I 
might,  perhaps,  endeavour  to  think  no 
more  on  what  is  pait. 

Arifius.  If  ever  I  fail  back  into  my 
former  errors,  defpife  me,  hale  me, 
think  me  the  worn  of  men.  No,  be  al- 
lured I  am  too  much  afhamed  cf  what 
I  have  been,  ever  to  be  the  like  again  ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  ihe  perfect  confidence 
I  now  have  in  you,  henceforward  keep 
•what  company  you  pleafe.  I  (hall  pie- 
fcribe  no  rules  for  your  conduct;  I  (hall 
Lave  all  to  your'felf,  and  be  fatisfied 
that  all  you  do  is  right. 

Cleora.  I  (hall  take  the  lei's  liberty 
for  your  granting  me  fo  much.  But,  if 
you  fhould  relapfe,  remember  what  a 
certain  celebrated  author  of  our  fex  fays 
on  this  occalion — 

*  We  women  to  ourfelves  thisjuftlce  owe, 
«  That  thofe  who  think   us   falfe,  fliould 
*  find  us  fo.' 

She  fpoke  this  with  fo  enchanting  a 
fmile,  that  Ariftus,  though  not  yet  quite 
fine  that  what  he  did  would  be  agree- 
able, could  not  forbear  catching  her  in 
his  arms,  and  holding  her  for  fome  time 
locked  in  the  moft  Ariel  embrace;  then 
letting  her  loofe,  and  looking  on  her 
with  the  extremeft  tendernefs,  cried— 

Arifius.     Do  you  then  forgive  me  ? 

Cleora.     I  do. 

With  thefe  words,  flie  threw  her 
fnowy  arms  about  his  neck,  and  put  her 
face  cloft  to  his,  returning  all  the  en- 
dearments he  had  juft  befcre  given  her; 
after  which,  that  is,  as  foon  as  the 
tranfport  he  was  in  would  give  him  leave 
to  fpeak,  he  fa  id — 

Arifius.  My  for  ever  adored  Cleora, 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  whole  ftudy  of 
my  life  (hall  be  to  requite  this  goodnefs. 

Cleora.  Treat  me  but  as  my  actions 
delerve  ;  T  afk  no  more.  But  come,  let 
us  go  to  break  fa  ft. 

With  this  they  went  arm  in  arm  into 
the  next  room,  where  Mrs.  Betty  and 
the  tea-equipage  waited  their  approach. 
I  now  left  this  once  more  happy  pair  to 
«njoy  thefweets  of  their  reconciliation  ; 
and,  as  I  doubted  not  but  the  contrition 


of  Ariftus  would  beaslafting,  as  by  many 
indications  I  had  reafon  to  think  it  was 
fincere,  expected  not  that  any  future 
events,  woithy  the  attention  of  an  Invi- 
fible  Spy,  would  happen  to  call  me  to  ■ 
their  houfe  again.  But,  unhappily  for 
the  perfons  concerned  in  it,  a  very  few 
days  after  convinced  me  how  little  I  was 
endowed  with  the  fpirit  of  prophecy; 
and  alio,  that  when  once  the  fatal  fire  of 
jealoufy  has  got  poffeflion  of  the  mind, 
though  it  may  lie  dormant  for  a  while, 
yet  the  leaft  wafting  of  a  feather,  or  even 
a  (hadow,  is  diffident  to  give  it  mo- 
tion, and  kindle  the  fmothered  embers 
into  a  blaze. 

I  was  loitering  one  morning  in  the 
Park.  The  air  was  ferene,  and  not 
cold,  the  time  of  the  year  cor.fideredj 
for  it  was  then  November.  Few  peo- 
ple being  there,  I  had  an  oppoitunity  of 
indulging  contemplation  with  the  won- 
ders of  nature  ;  which,  even  in  the  mod 
barren  fcai'on,  affords  matter  to  attract 
our  admiration;  and  was  almoft  loft  in 
thought,  when  I  was  fuddenly  rouzed 
from  it  by  the  appearance  of  Cleora; 
who,  in  a  rich,  genteel  difhabille,  came 
tripping  down  the  walk  ;  and,  after 
looking  two  or  three  times  round  her, 
feated  herfelf  on  a  bench  juft  oppofite  to 
St.  James's  Houfe.  My  furprize  to  find 
a  lady  of  her  rank  alone  in  that  place 
(topped  my  farther  progrefs,  and  en- 
gaged me  to  draw  near  her,  in  order  to 
obferve  whether  chance,  or  any  parti- 
cular  motive,  had  brought  her  hither. 
In  lefs  time  than  the  taking  a  pinch  of 
fnuff  would  laft,  Ariftus  came  as  from 
the  palace:  hefaw  his  wife  at  a  diftancej 
crofted  over,  and  came  to  her,  faying— 

Arifius.  What,  are  you  here,  my 
dear,  and  alone  ? 

Cleora.  You  fee  I  am;  but  I  did  not 
expect  to  be  picked  up  by  a  gentleman 
this  morning.  We  are  well  met,  how- 
ever; and,  if  you  have  no  bufine/s  that 
requires  hafte,  fliould  be  glad  you  would 
give  me  your  company  while  I  ftay, 
which  will  not  be  long. 

Arifius.  With  :li  my  heart.  I  was 
only  going  to  the  coffee- houfe.  And,  in 
return  for  my  compliance,  you  /hall 
tell  me  by  what  accident  I  find  you  here 
thus  unguarded. 

Chora.  Can  one  beturi guarded  where 
there  are  fo  many  foldier?  ?  But,  yon 
muft  know,  I  have  been  among  the 
fhops  at  Charing  Crofs,  and  made  a 
great  many  purchafes.     I  chufe  to  walfe 

over 
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thePark.  I  had  William  with  me;  but, 
as  I  knew  the  centry  would  not  fuller  him 
to  pais  through  with  the  things,  I  lent 
him  home  the  other  way.  When  I  came 
hither,  I  found  the  air  lb  extremely 
pleafant,  that  1  was  tempted  to  fit  down 
and  enjoy  a  little  of  it;  especially  as  I 
found  nobody  here  that  I  thought  would 
take  notice  of  me.  And  now  you  have 
the  whole  hiftory  of  my  morning's  trans- 
actions. 

Arijius.  A  very  concife  one.  But 
fuppofe,  my  dear,  you  had  met  with 
any  of  the  Bucks,  the  Bloods,  or  the 
Buffs,  how  would  you  have  efcaped 
their  attacks  ? 

Cleora.  Why,  I  would  have  fet  my 
arms  a-kimbo,  and  looked  as  fierce  as 
they.  Thcfe  fort  of  fquiies  are  never 
bold  but  to  the  fearful. 

Finding,  by  their  talking  together  in 
this  gay  manner,  that  they  continued  in 
perfect  good-humour  with  each  other,  I 
thought  I  had  no  bufinefs  to  be  an  eves- 
dropper  any  longer,  and  was  going  to 
quit  the  place  where  I  had  Hood;  when, 
juit  as  1  had  taken  it  into  my  head  to 
do  fo,  two  gentlemen  came  down  the 
walk;  one  of  whom,  in  palling  by  the 
bench,  flopped  fhort,  looked  earneftly 
at  Cleora>  ftarted,  made  a  low  bow, 
and  then  went  on.  She  returned  the  la- 
lute,  but  with  a  confufion  impofiible  to 
be  exprelted.  She  blufhed;  flie  trem- 
bled through  every  joint;  her  fan  fell 
cut  of  her  hand;  and  Ihe  was  ready  to 
fink  herfelf  upon  the  feat.  A  lefs  ob- 
ferving  hufband  than  Ariftus  imift  have 
taken  notice  of  this  fudden  change;  but 
the  alarm  it  gave  his  jealous  heart,  was 
fuch  as  compelled  him  to  be  fpeechlefs 
for  fome  moments.  Cleora  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  recompofe  herfelf;  all  the 
efforts  Ihe  made  to  fupprefs  or  to  conceal 
her  agitations,  rendered  them  but  the 
more  violent,  and  confequently  the  more 
vilible.  Ariltus,  at  lait,  broke  filence 
with  thefe  words — 

Arijius.  Yon  feem  difordered,  Ma- 
dam. The  light  of  thefe  gentlemen  has 
had  aftrange  effect  upon  you. 

Cleora.  I  was  a  little  fin  prized  at  the 
fight  of  oneof  them.  But  that  is  not  all: 
I  am  not  well. 

Arijius.  I  fee  you  are  not,  either  in 
mind  or  body.  My  coming  was  un- 
lucky. Had  I  been  abfent,  you  would 
doubtlefs  have  retained  your  foimer 
gaiety.  But  this  is  no  place  to  expa- 
tiate on    the  cauie  of  your  dilorder :  I 


will  get  oneof  thefoldierstocall  a  chair  j 
'tis  fit  you  Ihould  go  home. 

He  waited  not  to  hear  what  anfweir 
(lie  would  make,  butrofe  haftilyup,  and 
fpoke  to  one  who  was  not  upon  duty. 
The  fellow  ran  to  do  as  he  was  defired, 
and  prcfently  returned  with  a  chair. 
While  he  was  gone,  Cleora  had  reco- 
vered herfelf  enough  to  fay  to  Ariftus— 
'  I  perceive  you  are  beginning  to  enter  - 

*  tain  fentiments  to   my  diladvantagej 

*  but  have  patience  till  we  get  home, 
'  and  I  fhall  eafdy  make  this  matter 
'  clear.'  As  he  was  putting  her  into 
the  chair,  fhu  added — '  You  will  fol- 

*  low  prefently.'  To  which  he  re- 
plied— '  I  fhall  not  be  long  after  you  j 
'  though  I  believe  your  own  medita- 
'  tions,  at  this  lime,  will  be  more 
'  agreeable  to  you  than  the  company  of 
'  a  hufband.' 

I  perceived  very  plainly,  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  Ariftus,  that  a  ltorm  was  ga- 
thering in  his  brealt,  which  I  doubted 
not  would  break  forth  in  thunder.  I 
could  not  help  alfo  being  of  opinion  j 
that  there  were  fome  appearances,  on 
the  part  of  Cleora,  not  much  to  her  ad- 
vantage. I  thought,  however,  that  the 
belt  way  to  form  a  true  judgment  of 
the  accidents  of  that  morning,  were  to 
fee  them  when  they  were  together;  fo 
forbore  following  either  of  them,  and 
retrained  my  impatience  till  near  the 
hour  in  which  they  ufually  dined,  as 
being  the  molt  likely  time  to  find  Arif- 
tus at  home.  On  my  coming  to  their 
houfe,  I  found  the  door  open,  and  a 
footman,  in  a  laced  livery,  fitting  on  a 
bench  in  the  hall,  as  waiting  for  an  an- 
fwer  to  fome  mefTage  he  brought.  I 
went  directly  up  to  the  dining  room: 
no  perfon  being  there,  I  paffed  on  to 
Cleora's  apartment,  aDd  found  her  writ- 
ing at  her  bureau.  A  letter  lay  open 
before  her,  containing  thefe  lines — 

'   TO    CLEORA. 

1    MADAM, 

*  T  Heard  notof  your  marriage  till  fome 
-*■  '  weeks  after  it  was  confum mated; 

'  and  when  I  did,  the  hurry  of  mv  af- 
'  fairs,    being  then  juft  going  to  Pari-, 

*  prevented  my  congratulating  you  upon 
'  it.  I  returned  to  England  but  fhrae 
'  days  fince;  and  the  fir  ft  enquiry  I 
'  made,  was  concerning  your  hjalrl* 
'   and  place  of  abode  :   but  the  anfweBG 

*  I  received  to  thefe  interrogatories  were 

K  *  mingled 
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*  mingled    with   fome   other   informa- 

*  tions,  which  make  me  not  quite  Cure 
1  that  a  vifit  from  me  might  not  give 

*  offence  to  that  happy  gentleman  who 

*  is  now  your  hufband.  I  would  not 
'  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  waiting 
'  on  you  till  I  had  firft  received  your  per- 

*  million.  It  is  a  bleffing  I  ardently 
4  long  for;  but,  whether  proper  tor  you 

*  to  grant  or  not,  beg  you  will  believe 
'  that  I  am,  with  an  efteem  too  jultly 
'  grounded  for  change  of  circumftances 
'  to  alter,  Madam,  your  moll  faithfully 

*  devoted,  and  moil  humble  fervant, 

'  Leander..'' 

The  anfwer  given  by  Cleora  to  the 
above  billet  was  as  follows — 

*   SIR, 

«  rp  HAT  I  ftill  retain  a  place  in  your 
•^      '    remembrance,     demands     my 

*  grateful  acknowledgments;  and  am 
'  lorry  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  at  this  dil- 

*  tance  only  I  can  pay  my  thanks.  It 
'  is  eafy  for  me  to  guefs  of  what  nature 
'  the  informations  you  mention  have 
'  been,  and  think  myl'elf  obliged  {o  far 
'  to  confirm  the  truth  of  them,  as  to 
'  let  you  know  the  favour  yon  intended 

*  me  is  wholly  improper  for  me  to  re- 

*  ceive;  and  to  delire  you  wiil  attempt 
'  no  future  correfpendence  of  any  kind 
'  with  her  who  is  no  longer  miftrefs  of 

*  her    actions,  but    who  mure    always 

*  preferve  in  her  heart  the  belt  withes 

*  tor  your  welfare. 

'  Cleora.* 

Having  fealed  this,  flie  called  her 
maid  Betty,  and  bid  her  deliver  it  to 
the  man  who  waited  for  it;  then  took 
up  Leander' s  letter,  and  read  it  two  or' 
three  time3  over  to  herfelf,  with  very 
disturbed  emotions;  after  which,  the 
rofe  haflily  from  the  pofture  the  had 
been  in,  whether  with  a  defign  to  burn, 
or  lay  it  carefully  up,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  lay,  for  her  hufband  that  inltant 
flew  into  the  room,  and  (hatched  it  out 
of  her  hand.  She  fhrieked;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  very  imprudently  endea- 
voured to  wreft  it  from  him.  His  Ma- 
ture, as  well  as  (trength,  being  much 
fuperior  to  hers,  he  held  it  at  arm's 
length,  and  'tad  the  contents,  in  fpiteof 
all  her  weak  efforts  to  hinder  it;  which 
done,  he  clappe.l  it  into  his  pocket, 
ftamped,  bit  his  lips,  rneafured  the  room 
with   wild    unequal    paces,  ftill  as  lie 


turned  darting  revengeful  glances  at  *hr 
trembling  Cleora.  Thefe,  and  other 
Inch  like  frantick  gelturcs,  introduced 
the  following  dialogue  between  them — 
Cleora.  What  is  there  in  that  letter 
can  have  moved  you  thus  ? 

Arijius.  Was  it  not  fent  by  him 
whole  fight  this  morning  threw  you 
into  fuch  diforder? 

Cleora.  I  was  a  little  furprized  at 
the  Hidden  appearance  of  a  perl'on  I  had 
not  feen  for  a  long  time;  but  know  not 
that  the  diforder  I  was  in  proceeded 
from  that  caufe. 

Arijius.  He  knew  it  did,  and  I  fup- 
poie  lent  you  this  by  way  of  confola- 
tion. 

Cleora.  You  put  an  odd  interpreta- 
tion on  his  words,  as  well  as  on  my 
looks.  Is  this,  Ariftus,  the  efF.ctcf  all 
thofe  promifes  you  fo  lately  made? 

Arijius.  When  I  made  thofe  pro- 
miles,  I  was  lb  weak  as  to  believe  there 
was  a  pofilbility  of  your  being  faithful : 
but  am  now  convinced  of  what  you  are; 
know  that  you  are  the  moil  vile  of  wo- 
men, and  I  the  mod  accurfed  of  men ! 

Cleora.  You  make  yourfelf  indeed  the 
one,  by  your  unjult  fufpicions  ;  but  no 
aclion  of  mine  fhali  ever  prove  I  am  the 
other. 

Arijius.  Death  and  furies  *  Did  I 
not  meet  the  villain's  fervant  with  a 
letter  from  you  in  his  hand! 

Cleora.  Suppofe  you  did.  I  wrote 
to  forbid  his  coming  hither. 

Ariftus.  Yes,  and  no  doubt  to  ap- 
point a  place  more  convenient. 

Cleora.  'Tis  falfe  ;  nor  would  the 
man  whom  your  fufpicions  wrong  me 
with,  harbour  a  thought  to  the  prejudice 
either  of  my  virtue  or  my  reputation. 
No,  if  you  had  half  his  honour,  or 
his  love,  I  Ihould  not  be  the  wretch  I 
am. 

Arijius.  Then  you  confefs  he  loves 
you? 

Cleora.  He  loved  me  once;  and 
though  Heaven  thought  fit  to  break  off 
our  intended  union,  I  believe  ftill  pre- 
serves an  elteem  tor  me. 

Arijius.  As  you  for  him.  Hell  and 
vengeance!  Dare  you  avow  this  to  my 
face  !  Have  I  then  only  the  leavings, 
therefufe,  of  a  beloved  rival!  Audal 
cious  (trumpet ! 

In  fpeaking  this,  he  (truck  her  fo  vio- 
lent a  blow  over  the  face,  that  the  blood 
gi  ihed  from  her  nofe  and  mouth;  on 
which   fhe  cried  out — *  Villain!  there 

*  want«4 
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wanted  but  this  to  prove  the  bal'enefs 
of  thy  abject  foul!  But  think  not  the 
name  of  wife  ftiall  make  rue  tamely 
bear  fitch  ufagcj  no,  if  the  laws  of 
England  fliould  refufe  me  jultice,  I 
will  fiy  to  the  remoter!  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  leek  refuge  among  the  Id's 
barbarous  Hottentots,  rather  than  live 
beneath  the  roof  with  fuch  a  mon- 
*  iter!' 

How  Ariftus  would  have  behaved  on 
this  is  uncertain  ;  a  fervant  that  moment 
entsrtd  the  room,  and  told  him  that  a 
gentleman,  who  it  feems  he  had  lent 
for  that  morning  upon  bulmefs,  was 
now  come  to  wait  upon  him.  Whatever 
was  in  the  mind  of  this  detracted  huf- 
band,  he  had  no  farther  opportunity  of 
(he.ving  it  at  prefent ;  and  only  giving  a 
furious  look  at  Cleora,  and  muttering 
fome  inarticulate  curfes  between  h.s 
teeth  as  he  went  out,  left  her  to  rumi- 
nate on  what  was  palt.  She  no  fooner 
found  herfelf  alone,  than  (he  rung  the 
bell  for  her  maid,  who  appeared  quite 
flighted  on  feeing  her  lady  in  fuch  a 
condition.  The  girl's  exclamations 
made  her  turn  to  the  looking-glafs ;  and 
the  injury  that  had  been  done  her,  it  is 
probable,  gave  ftrength  to  her  refent- 
ment,  and  lhe  refolved  to  put  in  imme- 
diate execution  what  lhe  had  threatened 
Ariftus  with  doing. 

Betty  had  lived  with  her  before  her 
marriage,  and  was  no  ltranger  to  the 
love  that  had  been  between  her  and  Le- 
ander.  The  enraged  fan-one,  therefore, 
fcrupled  not  to  make  her  the  confidant 
of  the  motiveof  this  la  ft :  quarrel  with  her 
hulband,  and  the  intention  (lie  had  of 
quitting  him  for  ever;  then,  afier  conli- 
dering  a  little  in  what  manner  llie  fhould 
manage  this  affair,  gave  the  following 
orders — '    I   would    have   you  take  a 

*  hackney-coach  for  expedition  lake, 
«  and  go  to  Mrs.  Clip's  the  tirewoman: 

*  ,1  know  Hie  lets  lodgings.  If  flie  has 
'  any  apartment  ready,  hire  itdirefllyj 
'  but  if  herhoufe  happens  to  be  full,  do 
'  not  return  without  procuring  one  for 

me  in  fome  other;  for  I  am  determined 
to  go  this  very  day,  and  (ball  think 
every  moment  an  age  till  I  am  out  ot 
this  detefted  place.' 
While  the  maid  v^as  gone,  Cleora 
'fet  about  packing  up  her  cloaths  and 
iewels;  which  flie  did  with  fuch  adroit- 
nefs  and  difpatch,  that  in  lefs  than  an 
hour  every  thing  belonging  to  her  was 
ready   to  be    feat   away.      In   a  little 


more  than  that  time  Betty  returned, 
and  told  her  that  Mrs.  Clip's  full  floor 
being  iet,  lhe  had  agreed  for  the  par- 
lours, which  (lie  laid  were  very  hand- 
foine,  and  (he  believed  her  ladyfliip 
would  approve  of,  at  lealt  till  a  better 
apartment  could  be  provided.  Cleora 
was  fat! s fled  ;  another  coach  was  called 
to  carry  her,  and  the  maid  followed  in 
the  other  with  the  luggaee.  Ariltus 
was  ail  tiiis  time  abroad:  he  went  out 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  called  on 
him,  and  his  abfence  very  much  faci- 
litated the  execution  of  his  wife's  defign; 
for,  had  be  been  at  home,  'tis  certain 
that  ei'her  his  love  or  anger,  or  perhaps 
a  mixture  of  both,  would  have  attempt- 
ed to  detain  her.  But  what  effects  the 
Heps  (lie  had  taken  produced,  both  on 
the  one  and  the  other,  mult  be  left  to  the 
fucceeding  chapter. 


CHAP.     III. 

IN  WHICH  THE  CONSEQUENCES  OF 
cleora's  ELOPEMENT  ARE  FUL- 
LY SHEWN,  AND  AN  END  PUT  TO 
THAT  SUSPENSE  WHICH  THE 
FORMER  PAGES  MAY  HAVE  EX- 
CITED IN  THE  MIND  OF  EVE- 
RY INTERESTED  AND  CURIOUS 
READER. 


I 


Staid   fome  hours    at   the  houfe  of 
Ariltus,  expecting  to  be  witnefs   of 
fomething  extraordinary    in   his    beha- 
viour, when  he  fliould  be  told  of  the  de- 
parture of  his  wife;  but  he   returning 
not  in  all  that  time,   I   grew  weary  of 
the  tedious  attendance,  and  quitted  my 
polt  in  order  to  go  home;  for  as  to  Cle- 
or.i,  I  had  no  thoughts  of  viirting  her  ill 
her  new  apartment  tiil  next  morning. 
It  not  being  late,  however,    I  took   it 
into  my  head  to  call  it  a  great  coffee  - 
houfe  in  my  way,  and  lucky  w.is  it  for 
the   giatification  of  my  curiofitv  that  I 
did  lb.      I  found  Ariltus  there;   he  was 
fitting  at  a  iable,  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,    fome    dillance    from    (lie  other 
company,    with    paper  and    a  ftandilh 
before  him.     I  advanced  with  all  the 
fpeed  I  could  towards  him,  and  law  hi m 
write  the  following  billet  lo  Leander— ■ 

<     SIR. 

'  "VT  O  U  are  a  villain,  and  have  en- 
•*■     '   deavoured    to    wro- 


point   too  tender  to  be  for; 
K  z 


me  in  a 


iven. 


ne 


I 
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«  need  only  tell  you  that  I  am  the  huf- 
*  band  of  Cleora,  to  inform  yon  both 
«  of  what  I  mean,  and  what  fort  of  fa- 
'  tisfaclion  mv  honour  demands  from 


fore.  His  deadened  faculties  by  degrees 
reviving,  the  fir  ft  ufe  he  made  of  them 
was  to  call  up  all  the  fervants;  afking 
lirft    one,  and  then   another,   why  fhe 


you,  which  I  expect  you  will  give  me     was  fuffered  to  depart,  why  they  did 

not  (top  her.  To  which  they  anfwered, 
that  having  no  order  from  him,  they 
durft  not  prefume  lb  far;  and  befides, 
they  knew  nothing  of  her  going  till 
they  law  the  coaches  at  the  door,  and 
the  portmanteaus  carried  out. 

He  next  demanded  to  what  place  fhe 
had  directed  herfelf  to  lie  carried:  but 
both  Cleora  and  her  maid  having  taken 


*  to-monow  morning  at  feven,   in  the 

*  Artillery  Ground,     Tothili    Fields. 

*  The  bearer  has  orders  to  wait  your 
'  anfwer  to 

•  Aristus/ 

This  he  fent  by  a  porter  to  the 
Braund's  Head  in  Bond  Street;  at 
which  houfe,  as  I  afterwards  difcovered, 


he  had,  with  a  good  deal  of  pains,  got  the  precaution  to  give  no  order  to  the 

intelligence  that  Leanderconftantly  flip-  coachman  till  they  were  got  fome  dil- 

ped    every    night.       I    waited    behind  tance  from  the  houfe,  no  one  of  them 

Ariftus,  with  an  impatience,  perhaps,  was  able  to  give  him  any  information; 

not  inferior  to  his  own,  to  fee  what  re-  on  which  he  fent  them  out  of  the  room, 


ply  Leander  would  make  to  the  above, 
till  the  porter  returned  from  him  with 
thefe  lines — 


C     SIR, 

'  'THOUGH  your  telling  me  that 
•*•«  '  you  are  the  hufbandof  Cleora, 
cannot  make  me  in  the  leaft  feilfibfe 
how  I  deferve  the  name  of  villain, 
yet  I  can  eaiily  guefs  at  the  fatisfao 
tion  you  require,  and  fhall  not  fail  to 
meet  you  at  the  hour  and  place  ap- 
pointed, in  hopes  of  being  better  in- 
formed for  what  imaginary  canfe  you 
treat  in  this  manner  a  perfon  who  nei- 


*  ther  knows,  or  ever  had  any  defign 


to  injure  you. 


*  Leander.' 


Ariftus,  after  having  read  this,  ftaid 
no  longer  than  to  drink  one  dilh  of  cof- 
fee. As  1  perceived  he  turned  that  way 
which  led  to  his    own  houfe,  I  could 


not  without  fome  curfes  on  their  indo- 
lence in  not  following  the  coaches :  then, 
thinking  himfelf  alone,  began  to  give  a 
loufe  to  the  dictates  of  his  delpair  and 
rage  in  thefe  exprefiions — '  Then  (lie  is 
'  loft,  for  ever  loft  to  me!  for  if  fhe 
'  fhould  return,  my  honour,  after  this, 
'  would  not  permit  me  to  receive  her. 
*  Why  did  I  ever  marry  !  What  de- 
f  mon  tempted  me  to  become  the  hjuf- 
band  of  a  woman  whom  I  knew  all 
mankind  muft  love  as  well  as  I  ! 
Curfe  on  my  fond  paftion  !  curfe  on 
her  fatal  charms  !  Oh  the  deceiver  ! 
the  vile  hypocrite  !  There  is  no  longer 
any  room  for  doubt ;  her  flight  has 
proved  her  .guilt.  Revenge  is  now 
my  fole  relief  :  fhe  for  the  prefent  has 
elcaped  my  reach,  but  I  will  (tab  her 
image  in  Leander's  heart.  Oh  that  it 
were  morning!1 

While  uttering  the  latter  part  of  this 
exclamation,  he  flew  about  the  room  ss 


not  forbear  accompanying  him  thither;  if  totally  bereft  of  reafon  ;  till  his  fpi- 
and  I  believe,  by  what  I  have  to  relate,  rits,  at  length  exhaufted  by  the  violence 
the  reader  will  think  I  had  no  reafon  to     of  his  rage,  funk  into  the  contrary  ex- 


repent  the  pains  I  took.  He  was  no 
fooner  entered,  than  he  afked  haftily  for 
his  wife,  doubtlefs  with  an  intention  to 
renew  his  reproaches,  and  give  a  vent 
to  fome  part  of  the  fury  he  was  pofieffed 
of:  but  never  certainly  did  aftonifhment 
work  a  more  firange  effect.  On  being 
told  fhe  was  gone,  and  the  manner  in 
which  fhe  went,  the  fudden  fhock  at 
once  deprived  him  both  of  fpeech  and 
motion;  his  face  grew  pale  as  afhes; 
his  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  ffupid  flare; 
and  had  he  been  buried  for  three  days, 


treme,  that  of  dejection  :  he  folded  his 
arms,  fighed,  and,  with  tears  binding 
from  his  eyes,  cried  out—'  Oh  Cleora, 
'  Cleora !  lovely,  perfidious  wanton,  to 
'  what  haft  thou  reduced  me  V  He 
then  threw  himfelf  down  on  a  fettle, 
with  groans  like  thofe  which  ifTue  from 
the  hreafts  of  men  dying  in  their  full  vi- 
gour ;  whence,  after  having  lain  fome 
time,  he  ftarted  up,  faying — '  I  will 
'  think  no  more  !  To  hear  of  my  dif- 
*  tractions  would  but  foothe  her  pride.* 
He  feemed  now  a  little   more  com- 


icarce  could  he  have  appeared  more  the     pofed,  and  called  for  fomething  to  eat; 
ghoft  of  what  he  was  the  moment  be-    but,  on  it's  being  brought,  could  not  put 

one 
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•nemorfel  into  his  mouth;  fo  rofe  from 
table,  and  went  up  to  his  own  chamber; 
where  I  did  not  think  fit  to  purine  him, 
as  having  already  feen  enough  to  make 
me  know  the  prefent  difpolition  of  his 
mind.  It  was  my  full  intention,  how- 
ever, to  go  in  -the  morning  to  the  Ar- 
tillery Ground,  to  be  fpeflator  of  the 
combat  between  him  and  Leander;  but 
was  difappointed,  by  fleeping  beyond 
the  time  they  were  to  meet.  This  a  lit- 
tle vexed  me;  but  I  confoled  myfelf 
with  the  thoughts  of  being  able  to  hear 
the  event,  by  calling  ibme  part  of  the 
day  at  the  houfe  of  Arilhis,  for  I  knew 
not  where  Leander  lived.  But  my  con- 
cern for  Cleora  carrying  me  firft  to  her 
lodgings,  there  I  got  all  the  intelligence 
I  wanted.  I  found  that  lady,  as  I  be- 
lieve, jull  rifen  from  her  bed,  for  flie 
was  in  a  loole  entire  defhahiile.  She 
feemed  very  penfive,  and  had  the  marks 
of  her  jealous  hulband's  reientment  (till 
flagrant  on  her  lovely  face.  Betty  was 
not  with  her  when  I  came  in,  but  en- 
tered immediately  after,  and  iurprized 
her  with  thefe  words — 

Betty.  Oh,  Madam,  I  have  the 
ftrangeft  thing  to  tell  you  ! — Who  does 
your  ladyfhip  think  I  have  feen? 

Cleora.  Nay,  I  know  not.  Who, 
pray  ? 

Betty.  The  very  footman  that 
brought  your  ladyfhip  the  letter  yefter- 
day,  and  put  my  mafter  into  fuch  a 
rage.  I  was  never  io  confounded  in  my 
whole  life. 

Cleora.  Confounded,  for  what  ?— 
Where  did  you  fee  him? 

Betty.  In  fhe  kitchen,  Madam. 
When  I  went  down,  juft  now,  to  put  on 
the  tea-kettle  for  breakfaft,  who  fhould 
I  fee  there  but  him  talking  to  Mis.  Clip! 
His  mafter  lodges  here  in  the  apartment 
above. 

Cleora.  Good  Heaven  !  Was  there 
.  ever  fo  unfortunate  an  accident !  To 
come  to  lod^e  in  the  lame  houfe  with  the 
man  whom  at  prefent  it  molt  behoves 
me  to  avoid  !  Do  you  think  he  knows 
yon  ? 

Betty.  O  yes,  Madam.  Your  lady- 
fliip may  remember  it  was  I  that  took 
the  letter  from  him,  and  carried  down 
your  anfwer.  I  warrant  he  knows  me 
again;  but  if  he  did  not,  I  find  Mrs. 
Clip  has  been  babbling  to  him  about 
your  ladyfliip,  for  I  heard  her  mention 
your  name  as  I  was  upon  the  Hairs. 


Cleora.  Sure  I  was  infatuated  not  to  / 
forbid  that  woman  tellinganybody  I  was 
here.  But  I  mull  remove  immediately  : 
it  would  be  my  utter  ruin  if  mv  huflxmd, 
or  any  of  his  friends,  fhould  hear  I  had 
lain  in  this  houle  but  only  one  night. 

Betty.  Very  true,  indeed,  Madam;  and 
as  loon  as  your  ladyfliip  has  had  your 
breakfaft,  I  will  go  out  and  get  another 
lodging. 

Cleora.  Don't  talk  of  breakfafting, 
I  will  have  you  go  this  inftant;  I  am  dif- 
tracled  to  think  where  I  am. 

Betty.  Dear  Madam,  I  beg  you  will 
not  put  yourfelf  into  fuch  a  hurry  of  fpi- 
1  its.  It  feems  Leander  is  gone  abroad; 
and  thefe  gay  gentlemen,  when  once 
they  go  out,  feldom  return  all  day.  I 
will  engage  your  ladylhip  (hall  be  re- 
moved before  he  knows  any  thing  of 
your  being  here. 

Cleora.  You  talk  like  a  fool.  As 
he  went  out  fo  early,  he  is  the  more 
likely  to  come  home  to  drefs;  therefore 
get  away.  I  would  not  have  him  fee 
me  heie  for  all  the  world. 

Betty,  finding  her  lady  fo  refolute, 
made  no  farther  delays,  but  went  into 
the  next  room,  and  huddled  on  her  ca- 
puchin and  gloves;  which  done,  fhe  re- 
turned, and  afked  what  part  of  the 
town  would  be  moft  agreeable  to  herj 
to  which  Cleora  replied,  that  all  fitu- 
ations  were  alike  to  her,  but  fhould 
chufe  fomeone  or  other  of  the  ftrcets  that 
turned  out  of  the  Strand,  as  fhe  muifc 
be  private  for  a  while,  and  had  feweil 
acquaintance  that  way;  and  then  bid 
her  fend  Mrs.  Clip  to  her.  The  maid 
went  out,  and  Mrs.  Clip  entered  the 
room  pivfently  after.  Cleora  told  her 
tbecircumftances  of  her  affairs  laid  her 
under  a  nerelfity  of  removing  from  her 
houfe,  and  in  treated  fhe  would  not  make 
mention  of  her  having  been  there  to  any 
one  who  might  enquire  for  her.  The 
other  expieffed  a  pood  deal  of  concern 
for  loiing  fo  good  a  lodger,  and  alfured 
her  of  obfcivuig  fecrecy  in  the  point  fhe 
defied. 

While  they  were  talking,  a  loud 
knocking  at  the  door  made  Mrs.  Clip 
run  to  the  parlour  window;  and  feeing 
who  it  was,  cried  out — •  Blefs  me,  'tis 
4  Leander  !  His  cloaths  are  all  bloody, 
'  and  his  arm  in  a  fcarf!     He  has  been 

•  fighting,  that's    certain  !     I  thought 
'  there  was  fome  fuch  thing  in  hand,  by 

*  his  going  out  fo  early  this  morning. 

1  Ibeg 
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«  I  beg  your  lady  (hip's  pardon;  I  muft 

*  run  and  fee  if  he  wants  any  thing  I 

*  can  do  for  him.' 

Cleora  was  too  much  confounded  at 
the  name  of  Leander,  and  the  condition 
fhe  heard  he  was  in,  to  offer  to  detain 
her;  and,  after  (he  was  gone,  fell  into  a 
profound  reverie,  which  held  her  for 
half  an  hour;  and  perhaps  might  have 
done  fo  longer,  if  fhe  had  not  been 
vrouzed  from  it  by  a  gentle  knock  at  the 
parlour-door:  but  how  greatly  was  (lie 
furprized  when,  on  her  calling  to  the 
perfon  to  come  in  (lie  faw  Leander  en- 
ter! (lie  darted,  trembled,  and,  with  a 
faultering  voice,  (poke  thus  to  him — 

Cleora.  Oh,  Sir,  a  vifu  from  you  is 
wholly  improper  at  this  time! 

Leander.  I  hope  not  fo,  Madam ; 
fince  I  would  not  have  fo  far  intruded, 
but  to  acquaint  you  with  fomething 
which  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to 
know.  1  have  feen  your  hufband  this 
morning. 

Cleora.  Oh  my  foreboding  heart !  I 
dread  to  afk  the  coniequer.ee  of  fuch  a- 
meeting  \ 

Leander.  You  need  not,  Madam. 
Ariftus  is  unhurt,  and  I  bear  only  one 
flight  token  of  his  intent  to  take  my 
life. 

Cleora.     Then  you  have  fought  ? 

Leander.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  re- 
gret 1  drew  my  (word  again  ft  the  huf- 
band  of  Cleora.  But  be  pleafed,  Ma- 
dam, to  penile  this  billet;  and  you  will 
feetheneceffity  that  compelled  me  to  it. 

With  thefe  words  he  pre  fen  ted  to  her 
the  challenge  he  had  received  the  night 
before  from  Ariftus  ;  which,  as  foon 
as  (lie  had  looked  over,  (he  returned  to 
him  again,  faying — 

Cleora.  Unjuft  Ariftus!  But  I 
thank  Heaven  nothing  worfe  has  en- 
lued. 

Leander.  Heaven,  Madam,  has  in- 
deed alone  the  praife;  fince  it  was  not  to 
any  fuperior  (kill  of  mine,  or  to  any 
■generoiity  in  -my  antagor.ift,  that  I  am 
indebted  for  my  prefer vationj  but  to  a 
kind  of  miracle. 

Cleora.  As  how  ?  Pray,  Sir,  in- 
form me. 

Leander.  I  know  not,  Madam, 
whether  I  can  make  you  fenfible  how 
the  thing  happened,  as  your  fex  are  ig- 
norant of  the  terms  made  life  of  in  the 
defcription  of  fuch  rencounters;  but  I 
will  do  my  beft.  When  firft  we  met,  I 
would  have  endeavoured  to  leafen  him 


out  of  a  miftake  fo  injurious  to  you  and' 
his  own  peace  of  mind,  as  well  as  to 
myfelf;  but  he  refufed  to  Men  to  any 
arguments  I  had  prepared,  and  flew  upon 
me  with  the  rage  of  an  incenfed  lion. 
By  the  manner  of  his  fighting,  I  eafiiy 
perceived  he  came  with  a  refolution 
either  to  kill  or  be  killed;  fo,  as  I  was 
defirous  of  avoiding  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  I  only  flood  upon  my  de- 
fence, and  parried  the  pufhes  he  made; 
though,  in  aiming  at  my  bread,  he  Se- 
veral times  expofed  his  own.  The  mo- 
deration I  obferved  but  enraging  him  the 
more,  he  attempted  to  clofe  with  me ; 
and  in  thataclion  I  received  a  wound  in 
my  right-arm,  a  little  above  the  bend, 
which  hindered  me  from  making  any 
ufe  of  thatwrift,  I  fhifted  my  (word 
into  the  other  hand;  faying  to  him,  at 
the  fame  time — *  You  fee,  Sir,  I  am 
'  difabled;  we  muft  leave  the  decifion 

*  of  this  affair  till  fome  other  time/ — 

*  No,'  cried  he,  '  lam  not  fb  weak  as 
'  to  lofe  the  advantage  I  have  gained.' 
On  this  I  retreated  fome  paces;  and  then 
redoubling  his  attacks,  the  aukward  op- 
pofition  I  could  now  make  would  not 
have  protected  me  one  moment  longer, 
if,  in  the  very  crifis  of  my  fate,  when 
the  point  of  his  weapon  was  juft  ready 
to  transfix  me  to  the  earth,  we  had  not 
fortunately  been  feparated.  Some  peo- 
ple, whofe  windows  had  a  profpect  of 
the  Artillery  Ground,  faw  the  firft  of 
our  engagement;  and  making  all  the 
hafte  they  could  to  prevent  the  threatened 
mifchief,  arrived  in  the  inftant  I  have 
mentioned,  beat  down  the  ("word  of  A- 
riftus,  and  placed  themfclves  before  me 
as  a  fhield. 

Cleora.  Pray,  Sir,  what  then  did 
Ariftus  do? 

Leander.  Walked  fullenly  away, 
purfued  by  the  reproaches  of  my  deli- 
verers till  he  was  out  of  hearing;  and 
it  was  with  much  ado  that  I  prevailed 
with  them  to  offer  him  no  farther  in- 
fults.  But,  Madam,  while  I  am  giv- 
ing you  the  hiftory  of  my  ill-treatment, 
I  fear  it  is  in  your  power  to  prefent  me 
with  a  more  fhocking  detail  of  the  caufe 
that  brought  you  hither. 

Cleora.  It  is  fuch  a  one,  indeed,  as, 
if  the  world  be  not  as  unjuft  as  Ariftus, 
will  eafiiy  abfolve  me  for  the  refolution 
I  have  taken  of  never  living  with  him 
more.  But  it  would  happen  very  un- 
lucky for  my  reputation,  (hould  it  be 
known  I  have  feen  you  even  this  once;  I 

therefore 
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therefore  intreat  that,  after  I  go  hence, 
you  will  not  think  of  making  me  any 
future  vifirs. 

Leander.  Though  it  is  hard  to  fuf- 
fer  for  the  faults  of  another,  yet,  Ma- 
dam, be  allured  I  fhall  never"  defire  any 
thing  that  may  give  Ariftus  a  pretence 
for  his  ill-treatment.  I  flatter  myfelf, 
however,  that  the  remembrance  of  our 
former  tendernefs  is  not  lb  totally  obli- 
terated, but  that  friendfhip  may  iublilt 
between  us  :  you  may,  at  ieatt,  permit 
me  to  write  to  you  fometimes. 

Chora.  I  know  not  whether  even 
that  would  not  be  too  much. 

Leander*  Neither  virtue,  nor  duty  to 
the  hell  of  hufbands,  could  let  down  as 
a  fault  the  favour  I  requeffjand,  to  pre- 
vent all  mifmterpretations  of  our  inno- 
cent corref'pondence,  I  mall  take  fuch 
precautions  as  will  keep  it  a  leciet  from 
all  the  woild. 

Chora.  Well,  Sir,  I  cannot  re f ufe 
this  proof  of  your  companion  for  me, 
and  think  I  ought  not  to  deprive  myfelf 
of  any  innocent  confolation  under  my 
prefent  affliclion  ;  you  may  therefore  be 
afluied,  that  I  fhall  receive  and  anfwer 
your  letters,  with  all  the  latisfaSHon  a 
woman  in  my  circumiiances  can  or 
ought  to  fee!. 

He  was  going  to  make  fume  reply, 
when  Bettv  returned  from  her  errand. 
She  was  a  little  unprized  at  feeing  him 
there;  and  (aid  nothing  till  her  lady, 
impatient  to  know  the  fuccefs  of  what 
fhe  had  been  about,  fpoke  thus  to  her — 
Chora.  Well,  Betty,  have  you  done 
the  bufmefs  I  lent  you  on  ? 

Betty.  Yes,  Madam.  Pleafe  to  ftep 
into  the  next  room,  and  I  will  give  you 
an  account. 

Chora.  No,  you  may  tell  me  here. 
I  dare  truft  this  gentleman's  difcre- 
Jtion. 

The  maid  then  informed  her  that  fhe 
had  agreed  to:  lodgings  at  the  houie  of 
a  jjreat  tav!or,  whom  the  named,  in 
Noifoik  Stieet.  On  this  Cleora  defired 
LeanJer  to  retire;  faying  Hie  muft  get 
herle'f  ready,  for  ihe  was  determined  to 
depart  immediately.  He  offered  not  to 
OL'pofe  herdefign;  but  though  the  1  ave 
they  took  of  each  other  now  was  ac- 
companied with  the  greater!  refpecl  on 
his  fide,  and  referve  on  her's,  I  could 
eafily  perceive  that  this  interview  had 
rekindled  in  both  their  hearts  thoi'e 
flames       affection  they  before  bad  felt. 


After  he  had  left  the  room,  Cleora's 
things  not  having  been  unpacked,  there 
needed  little  preparation  for  her  going. 
She  lent  for  Mrs.  Clip,  and  made  her  a 
handlome  prefent  for  the  trouble  fhe 
had  given  her  houfe;  but  finding  her  a 
tattling  woman,  acquainted  her  not  with 
that  to  which  fhe  was  removing.  I  law 
both  the  miftiefs  and  maid,  with  all  their 
luggage,  depart  in  the  fame  manner 
they  had  come;  hut  did  not  accompany 
them  to  their  new  habitation,  as  I  could 
not  promiie  myfelf  with  finding  any 
thing  there  as  yet  worthy  my  enquiry. 
The  difcourfe  of  the  town  afterwards  in- 
formed me,  that  Cleora  had  employed, 
a  lawyer,  and  was  foliciting  either  to 
have  her  whole  fortune  returned,  or  an 
annual  allowance  to  the  amount  of  the 
intereft  of  it,  Ariilus  was  at  firft  ie- 
fi3<51ory  to  all  propofsls  of  this  nature; 
but  all  his  fiends,  and  his  mother  in 
particular,  joining  their  perfuafions,  he 
at  Jail  was  prevailed  on  to  fign  articles 
of  a  final  leparation  ;  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  (lie  fhouldhave  a  penfion  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  during  his 
life;  and,  in  cafe  he  died  before  her,  her 
whole  fortune  reftored. 

I  frequently  called  upon  Cleora,  and 
found  that,  during  this  negociation  with 
her  hufband,  fhe  kept  her  refolution  of 
not  feeing  Leander;  but  that  affair  was 
no  fooner  over,  than  he  vifited  her  every 
day:  the  confequence  of  which  may 
er.fily  be  gueffed  at,  and  was  in  a  fhort 
time  proved  ;  for  they  went  to  Paris 
together,  and  flill  continue  to  refide 
there.  This  laff  aclion  of  Cleora's  has 
doubtlefs  given  the  world  room  to  be- 
lieve fhe  had  not  been  wronged  by  the 
fufpicions  of  Ariftus;  but  whoever  is  of 
this  opinion  does  her  a  great  deal  of  in- 
juftice.  The  Invihble  Spy  is  a  witnels 
for  her,  that  her  inclinations  were  vir- 
tuous, her  difpofition  grateful  and  fin- 
ed e;  and,  had  fhe  been  treated  with  that 
confidence  a  good  wife  ought  to  have 
been,  no  temptation  would  have  had  fhe 
power  to  have  made  herotherwif'e.  Let 
all  hufbands,  therefore,  beware  how 
they  provoke,  by  ill-ufage  and  diltruft, 
the  fote  chey  would  avoid;  and  obferve 
this  maxim  of  tile  poet's — 

'   He  that  would  keep  the  fair-one  true  and 

«  kmd, 
'  By    love    muft    clap    a   padlock   on  her 

4  Blind.' 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

PRESENTS  A  FULL  VIEW  OF  THE 
MUCH  CELEBRATED  SABINA,  IN 
AN  IMPARTIAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 
HER  PERSON  AND  CHARACTER; 
WITH  SOME  PARTICULARS  IN  RE- 
LATION TO  HER.  TWO  AMOURS, 
AND  THE  CONSEQUENCES  WHICH 
ATTENDED  AN  ASSIGNATION 
WITH  HER  FAVOURITE  YOUNG- 
LY. 

THAT  children  do  not  always  be- 
have in  the  fame  manner  wiili 
their  parents,  is  not  fo  much  owing  to 
their  being  born  with  different  pro- 
peniities,  as  to  their  education,  and  the 
company  they  may  happen  to  fall  into, 
at  an  age  when  nature  is  molt  liable  to 
be  fwayed  by  example.  We  often  lee 
the  molt  virtuous  couples  unhappy  in  a 
degenerate  offspring,  but  we  rarely  fee 
good  branches  fprout  from  a  vicious 
ftock.  An  evil  difpofition  may  be  cor- 
rected by  advice,  by  perfualion,  by 
example;  and  a  good  one  perverted  by 
the  fame  means:  but  when  a  perfon  is  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  be  defcended  from 
bafe  and  wicked  parents,  is  brought  up 
under  them,  is  witnefs  of  all  their  ac- 
tions, and  has  companions  of  the  fame 
caft,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  that  fuch  a  one 
can  have  a  mind  enriched  with  any  no- 
ble or  moral  principles. 

What  other  could  the  once-doating, 
deceived  Germanicus,  expect  in  his 
marriage  with  Sabina,  than  the  vexa- 
tions he  has  fatally  experienced  ?  Can 
all  the  beauties  of  her  perfon  now  make 
atonement  for  the  blemifhes  of  her 
mind?  No;  he  rather  curfes  than  ad- 
mires thole  charms  that  drew  him  in, 
and  wifhes  himfelf  any  thing,  fo  he 
were  not  a  hufband.  Yet  afk  him  why 
he  married,  he  will  tell  you  he  married 
a  woman  of  fortune,  quality,  and  an 
uncommon  fhare  of  beauty.  All  this 
is  true;  but  a  man  not  blinded  by  paf- 
fion,  would  have  examined  by  what 
means  the  two  former  were  obtained; 
and,  above  all,  what  fort  of  difpofitipn 
was  hid  beneath  the  varnifli  of  an, out- 
fide  lovelinefs.  Was  not  her  family 
amonglt  the  low-eft  rank,  till  one  of  them 
railed  himfelf  to  opulence  by  actions 
which  ought  to  have  brought  him  to  a 
gibbet;  and,  inftead    of  ennobling  his 


pofterity,  entailed  on  them  perpetual  in- 
famy ?  Was  (lie  not  trained  up  under  a 
mother  whofe  bad  conduct  has  been 
equally  notorious?  Was  (lie  not,  from 
her  molt  early  years,  foothed  in  every 
vanity,  pampered  in  every  luxury,  and 
taught  to  think  that  appetites  and  paf- 
fions  were  never  given  but  to  be  in- 
dulged ? 

Could  Germanicus  be  ignorant  of 
thefe  glaring  truths  ?  If  he  were  nor, 
yetrafhly  ventured  on  fo  unpromifmg  a 
union,  who  can  pity  the  misfortunes, 
the  difquiets,  the  dilgrace,  it  has  in- 
volved him  in?  The  many  proofs  Ihe 
gave  of  too  warm  an  inclination  before 
marriage,  as  alio  feveral  of  the  many 
amours  (lie  had  after  (he  became  a  wife, 
I  fllall  pafs  over;  thefirlf  that  made  any 
great  noife  was  that  with  Miramour, 
perhaps  owing  to  the  manner  of  it's 
commencement;  which  he  thinking  him- 
felf under  no  obligation  to  conceal,  has 
fince  made  no  fecret  of  in  all  companies 
whenever  her  name  comes  upon  the 
carpet. 

This  gentleman  had  a  miftrefs,  who, 
on  account  of  a  certain  haughtinefs  in 
her  temper  and  behaviour,  he  called 
Roxana.  He  fuppoi  ted  her  in  fo  gen- 
teel a  manner,  that,  had  her  reputation 
been  equal  to  her  appearance,  fhe  might 
have  been  entitled  to  the  beft  company. 
Character,  however,  was  the  leaft  thing 
confulered  by  Sabina  in  the  choice  of 
her  acquaintance.  She  accidentally  met 
with  this  lady  at  a  milliner's,  fell  into 
difcourfe  with  her,  liked  her,  invited  her 
to  her  houfe,  and  there  foon  grew  a  great 
intimacy  between  them.  That  Roxana 
was  kept  by  Miramour  was  no  fecret  to 
the  town,  nor  did  fhe  attempt  to  make 
any  of  it  to  Sabina;  on  the  contrary, 
fhe  talked  freely  to  her  of  their  amorous 
correfpondence.  But  how  dangerous  is 
it  for  one  woman  to  boaft  too  much  of 
the  perfections  of  her  lover,  to  another 
no lefs  fanguine in  her  constitution?  Sa- 
bina, who  had  often  ften  Miramour 
without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  now 
became  fo  fired  with  the  rapturous  de- 
fcription  given  of  him  by  his  miftrefs, 
that  Hie  inftantly  became  her  rival,  and 
languifhcd  to  experience  in  reality  that 
happirtefs  which  the  other  had  given  her 
fo  high  an  idea  of.  As  flie  never  took 
any  thing  of  this  nature  into  her  head 
without  at.empting  to  accompliffi  it, 
and  had  no  regard  to  decorum  in   the 
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manner  of  her  doing  fo,  (he  fent  a  billet 
to  him  by  a  porter,  containing  thele 
lines— 

'     SIB, 

*  IF  your  attachment  to  the  charms  of 
■*  '  your  kept    miltrefs   makes   you 

'  not  look  on  the  relt  of  womankind  as 
'  infipid  creatures,   the   invnation   this 

*  brings  von   will  not  be  unwelcome. 

*  A  woman  of  quality,  young,  and  in 
'  molt  men's  eyes  handfome,  has  found 
'  fomething  in    you  that  excites  in  her 

*  the  defire  of  a  private  interview,  and 

*  to  that  end  will  call  on  you  this  even- 
{  ing about  feven,  at  White's;  till  when 

*  mult  remain,  with  a  great  deal  of  ini- 

*  patience, 

'  Your  Incognita.' 


The  mefTengcr  who  canied  this  had 
drift  orders  not  to  tell  from  whom  it 
came:  curiofity,  however — for  it  could 
be  called  no  other  paflion  as  yet — made 
Miramour  punctual  to  the  time,  nor 
was  Sabiua  lei's  fo.  He  had  not  waited 
many  minutes  before  fhe  came.  On  his 
coming  into  the  coach,  he  found  her 
face  entirely  Hid  under  her  hood;  which 
ihc  told  him,  laughing,  he  mult  not  ex- 
pect to  fee,  till  they  were  in  a  place  more 
proper  for  him  to  give  her  proof  how 
agreeable  it  was  to  him.  On  this  he 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  an  ad- 
jacent tavern;  where  being  fhewn  into  a 
private  room,  the  lady  foon  threw  off 
her  difguife.  He  had  not  enough  de- 
pended on  the  character  (he  had  given  of 
herfelf,  not  to  be  furprized  and  tranf- 
ported  on  finding  Sabina  in  tbeperfon  of 
his  incognita;  and  expreffed  the  fenfe  he 
had  of  the  honour  fhe  did,  and  the  happi- 
nefs  he  hoped  thsir  meeting  would  heftow 
on  him,  in  terms  fo  warm  and  fo  paflion - 
ate,  as  infinitely  charmed  her.  They 
pafTed  fome  hours  together  to  their  mu- 
tual fatist'action;  nor  parted  without  an 
appointment  to  fee  each  other  the  next 
day:  but  Sabina,  not  thinking  it  fafe 
to  come  often  to  fo  publick  a  place  as  a 
tavern,  undertook  to  provide  a  more 
proper  fcene  for  the  continuance  of  their 
intrigue. 

As  indolent  as  this  lady  is  in  mort 
other  affairs,  it  mult  be  conteffed  that 
no  woman  was  ever  more  punctual,  or 
more  indefatigable,  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  love.  On  confuhing  with  a 
female  acquaintance,  who  had  been  of- 
ten neceflary  on  fucn  occasions,  Are  was 


advifed  by  her  to  hire  a  private  lodging 
by  the  quarter,  in  fome  obfeure  nook  of 
the  town,  to  which  fhe  might  retire 
whenever  file  had  a  mind,  as  it  would 
be  always  ready,  and  neither  herfelf  nor 
the  friends  fhe  fhould  firing  with  her  be 
taken  any  notice  of.  Sabina  highly  ap- 
proving of  what  fhe  faid,  the  project  was 
put  in  immediate  execution.  The  wo- 
man took  upon  herfelf  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  what  file  had  propofed,  and  ea- 
fily  found  a  place  every  way  fuitable  for 
the  bufmefs  it  was  defigned.  The 
chamber  was  neat,  fpacious,  and  well 
ftirnifhed  ;  there  was  a  back-door  to  the 
houfe,  through  which  any  one  might 
flip  out  in  cal'e  of  any  danger  of  difco- 
very;  and  the  landlady  knew  perfectly 
well  the  decorum  fhe  ought  to  obferve 
in  regard  to  her  guefts.  The  heroine  of 
this  adventure  was  very  well  pleafedwith 
the  accommodation  procured  for  her; 
and  having  got  this  recefs,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French,  fhe  ufed  to  call 
her  petit  maifon,  henceforward  never 
met  Miramour  at  any  other  place. 

But  there  was  one  thing  I  forgot  to 
mention  in  giving  the  character  of  this 
lady,  which  is  the  uncertainty  of  her 
temper.  She  is  no  lefs  inconltant  than 
flie  is  amorous.;  and  changes  her  lovers 
almoft  as  often  as  fhe  does  her  cloaths, 
and  never  keeps  either  till  they  are  worrit 
out:  a  new  friend,  like  a  new  fafhion, 
is  always  charming  to  her;  but  a  very 
little  time  flrves  to  make  her  equally 
grow  weary  of  both.  She  loved  Mira- 
mour till  flie  faw  Youngly;  but  there 
was  fomething  in  the  perfbn  and  con- 
verfation  of  this  laft  gentleman,  that 
making  reafon  coincide  with  paflion,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  fhe  gave 
him  the  preference ;  and  a  woman  of  a 
lefs  mutable  difpofuion  might  have  been, 
ealily  abfolved  for  transferring  her  af- 
fections te  an  object  lb  much  more  wor- 
thy than  the  late  engi  offer  of  her  heart. 

On  her  firft  acquaintance  with  him, 
flie  made  advances  to  him;  which  he  is 
too  much  a  man  of  pleafure  to  refift 
from  any  fine  woman  :  he  returned  thofe 
of  Sabina  in  a  manner  which  made  her 
think  him  as  much  devoted  to  her  as 
flie  could  wifh;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore fhe  gave  him  an  invitation  to  drink 
tea  with  her  at  her  private  apartment, 
where  flie  told  him  they  might  laugh 
away  an  hour  without  interruption.  He 
took  the  hint,  and  flew  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  ;  where  it  was  not  to  be 
L  doubted 
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doubted  bothe  found  all  the  welcome  he 
could  wifh  or  expect  from  the  obliging 
fair.  They  had  many  interviews;  but 
Youngly  having  by  f>me  accident  heard 
of  her  intrigue  with  M  rnmour,  he  not 
only  frequently  reproached  her  with  it, 
but  alio  was  far  from  feeling  for  her  that 
affection  in  his  heart,  which  otherwile 
her  beauty  might  have  infpired  him 
with. 

In  the  mean  time  Roxana,  who  from 
the  commencement  ot  Miramour's  ac- 
quaintance with  Sabina  hail  feen  him 
iefs  often  than  flie  had  btenaccuiromed, 
and  had  alio  Come  other  reafons  to  fu- 
fpefl  adecreafe  of  affection,  began  pre- 
fently  to  imagine  fome  new  face  had 
fupplantcd  her.  She  complained  to  him 
of  his  unkindnefs,  but  he  absolutely  de- 
nied having  given  her  any  caufe,  and 
made  a  thoular.d  excufes  for  his  late 
behaviour:  but  this  did  not  fatisfy  her, 
fhe  was  not  to  be  deceived  in  matters  of 
which  (he  was  fo  good  a  judge;  and  con- 
vinced that  flie  had  a  rival,  bent  her 
whole  thoughts  on  dilcovering  the  pcr- 
fon.  By  an  emiffary  whom  flie  em- 
ployed to  watch  Miramour  wherever  he 
went,  (he  Loon  found  out  the  place 
where  lie  met  the  object  of  his  new  at- 
tachment; but  as  that  lady  was  carried 
into  the  houfe  in  a  chair,  with  the  cur- 
tains clofe  drawn,  was  (till  as  far  as 
ever  from  knowing  the  face  that  had 
undone  her.  Upon  enquiry  among  the 
neighbours,  flie  was  informed  that  the 
houfe  was  noted  for  giving  reception  to 
people  who  liked  each  other  more  than 
they  were  willing  the  world  fliould 
know;  and  this  put  a  ftratagem  into  her 
head,  which  was  crowned  with  all  the 
fuccefs  (lie  could  wifh  or  hope;  not  only 
forexploiing  what  at  prefent  was  a  myf. 
tery  to  her,  but  alfo  for  being  amply 
revenged  on  her  fair  rival. 

The  milhefs  of  Miramour  knew  the 
town  long  before  (lie  knew  him,  and 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  cufloins 
of  iuch  houfes.  She  went  one  morning 
to  the  goveinanteof  this;  and,  after  fay- 
ing 'he  had  been  recommended  by  a 
pei'l'on  who  knew  her,  told  her  flie  fliould 
be  glad  to  have  a  chamber,  to  which  fhe 
might  fometimes  come  with  a  friend 
whom  it  was„not  convenient  for  her  to 
fee  at  borne-  The  old  gentlewoman  re- 
plied, thai  her  belt  room  was  rented  by 
the  quarter,  by  a  lady  who  came  often 
tliiilut;  and  Uiat  the  next,  which  was 
the  only  ore  fLc  had  to  fp'-ue,  &  jlcaied 


would  be  too  fmall.  Roxana  cried  fhe 
did  not  regard  how  fmall  it  was,  pro- 
vided it  was  o'therwife  commodious. 
On  this  fhe  was  fhewed  up  to  it;  and 
finding  it  was  divided  from  the  other 
only  by  a  thin  wainfcot  partition,  pre- 
fently  agreed  for  it;  giving  the  old  wo- 
man fo  good  a  premium  in  hand,  that 
flie  was  highly  fatisfied  with  her  new 
incumbent. 

Having  accomplifhed  fo  far  of  her  de- 
fign  as  to  get  poffeflion  of  the  very  next 
room  to  that  where  her  lover  and  his 
new  miftrefs  met,  fhe  began  to  confider, 
that  to  go  thither  alone  might  raife  fome 
fufpicions  in  the  woman  of  the  houfe, 
and  was  a  little  at  a  lofs  what  man  fhe 
fhould  take  with  her,  and  make  pafs  for 
a  gallant;  as,  whoever  went,  he  muft  be 
made  the  confidante  of  the  whole  affair. 
At  lafl.  fhe  pitched  upon  the  fellow  fhe 
had  employed  as  a  fpy  upon  Miramour. 
His  appearance,  indeed,  was  very  mean; 
but  that  fhe  thought  might  not  be  re- 
garded: accordingly  fhe  went  the  next 
day,  accompanied  by  her  pretended  gal- 
lant. They  were  there  fome  time  be*- 
fore  the  hour  in  which  he  had  told  her 
he  had  feen  Miramour  go  in,  in  order  to 
prepare  things  for  a  more  perfect  difco- 
very.  Tim  was  done  by  the  young  fel- 
low's boring  holes  through  the  wainf- 
cot, in  fo  dexterous  a  manner,  that  they 
could  fee  all  over  the  room  without  be- 
ing feen  themfelves,  though  they  flood 
clofe  to  the  orifice.  No  one,  however, 
came  that  night;  and  the  impatient 
Roxana  was  obliged  to  return  home  as 
diffatisfied  as  ever. 

The  next  day  fhe  repaired  thither 
again, attended  as  before,  and  met  with 
the  fame  difappointment ;  but  on  the 
third  was  more  fuccefsful.  She  had  not 
been  many  minutes  in  the  chamber, 
when  a  rultling  of  filks  upon  the  flairs 
made  her  know  fomebody  was  coming 
up;  on  which  (he  ran  haftily,  without 
making  any  noife,  to  one  of  the  peep- 
holes. But  how  great  was  her  afto- 
nidiment  when  flie  law  Sabina  enter  ! 
Scarce  could  flie  lefrain  exclaiming 
aloud  againlt  the  treachery  of  a  woman 
who,  after  being  made  her  confidante, 
had  robbed  her  of  the  affections  of  her 
lover.  But  fbon  the  current  of  her  paf- 
fion  turned  a  different  way;  when,  in- 
flead  of  Miramour,  flie  law  Youngly 
pufh  open  the  door,  and  throw  himitlf 
into  Sabina's  arms ;  on  which,  with- 
di awing   fiom   her  poll—*  You   fool,* 
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<4-ied  (he  to  her  emiflary,  *.  to  what  a 
1  fruitlefs  labour  have  you  expofed  me ! 
'  It  is  not  Miramour  that  I  have  all  this 
'  while  paid  you  for  following.  How 
'  could  you  be  fo  mope-eyed  as  to  mif- 
«  take  him  !' — '  Nay,  Madam,'  replied 
the  fellow, '  I  am  Aire  I  know  Mr.  Mi- 

*  ramour,  and  I  willfwearthatitwas  him 

*  I  law  come  into  this  houfe,  and  pre- 
'  fently  after  a  lady  in  a  chair,  as  I 
'  then  told  you.1  Roxana  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  this,  and  faid  no  more; 
but  lillening  attentively  to  the  con- 
verfation  within,  was  prefently  affured 
by  it  that  her  agent  had  neither  deceived 
her,  nor  had  been  deceived  himl'elf,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  dialogue — 

Sabiua.  My  dear,  dear  Youngly,  I 
hope  you  will  now  believe  that  I  love 
you  above  all  the  world. 

Youngly.  I  know  you  love  mc  enough 
to  make  me  happy,  and  I  ought  to  con- 
tent myielf  with  the  fliare  I  have  in  your 
affections. 

Sabiua.  Do  not  talk  of  a  fliare:  by 
Heaven,  you  engroCs  me  all!  my  foul 
and  all  it's  faculties  are  devoted  to 
you. 

Youngly.  And  yet  the  ietter  Mira- 
mour  accidentally  dropped  in  the  Park, 
and  I  took  up,  nattered  him  with  the 
fame  alTurances  you  now  give  me. 

Sabiua.  As  I  unfortunately  played 
the  fool  with  him  before  I  faw  you,  it 
was  neceffary  I  fhould  break  with  him 
by  degrees. 

Youngly.  You  had  once,  however,  a 
real  palTion  for  him. 

Sabina,  No,  it  was  all  in  imagina- 
tion.; I  only  fancied  I  loved  him.  You 
mult  know,  that  filly,  vain  creature,  his 
kept  miltrefs,  was  always  filling;  my 
ears  with  (lories  of  the  violence  of  his  af- 
fection for  her;  and  it  was  more  to  fliew 
him  the  difference  between  fucha  wretch 
and  a  woman  of  quality,  than  any  ex- 
traordinary liking  I  had  to  his  perfon, 
that  induced  me  to  grant  him  the  favours 
I  did. 

This  was  enough  to  let  the  liltening 
Roxana  into  the  whole  affair.  It  was 
with  much  ado  (lie  restrained  herfelf 
from  flying  into  the  next  room,  and  re- 
turning the  contempt  thrown  upon  her  by 
the  lalt  words  of  Sabina;  but  juft  as  flie 
was  at  the  door,  and  ready  to  bm  ft  in 
on  the  unCufpecling  pair,  a  fudden 
thought  made  her  turn  back.     '  All  I 


'  can  fay  to  this  perfidious  Woman,' 
cried  (he  to  herfelf,  *  will  atv^il  me  no- 
'  thing;  the  wrongs  I  have  received/ de- 
*  mand  a  vengeance  more  complcas.' 
She  then  fat  down  again,;  and,  calmly 
meditaflng  on  what  (he  had  to  do,  the 
fertility  of  her  invention  foon  fupplied 
her  with  the  means  of  repaying,  with 
intereft,  the  double  affront  Sabina  had 
given  both  fo  herfelf  and  Miramour, 
whom  it  is  certain  (lie  loved  with  more 
iincerity  than  is  commonly  found  among 
women  of  her  proteflion.  She  Itaid  till 
the  lovers  took  their  leaves  of  each  other, 
and  heard  an  appointment  made  between 
them  to  meet  again  on  the  enfuing 
Thurfday. 

Having  fully  perfected  in  her  mind 
the  defign  (lie  loon  after  put  in  execu- 
tion, (he  called  for  the  woman  of  the 
houfe,  and  faid  to  her — '  Madam,  I 
'  know  not  but  fome  gentlemen  may 
'  paf»an  hour  or  two  with  me  here  next 
'  Thurfday.  They  may  poflibly  come 
'  before  me;  but  I  defire  you  will  give 
'  them  admittance;  and,  to  prevent  mif- 
'  takes,  as  the  furniture  of  the  room  is 
'  yellow,  they  (hall  afk  for  the  key  of 
'  the  yellow  chamber.'  The  other  re- 
plied, that  (he  might  depend  on  her 
punctuality  in  obferving  her  commands. 
Alter  which  Roxana  went  away;  but 
what  (he  meant  by  the  orders  (lie  had 
given  mult  be  left  to  the  next  chapter  to 
explain. 


CHAP.     V. 

CONTAINS  THE  CATASTROPHE  OF 
AN  ADVENTURE,  WHICH  THEAU- 
THOR  THINKS  FIT  TO  DECLARE 
IS  INSERTED  IN  THESE  LUCU- 
BRATIONS LEfS  TO  AMUSE  HIS 
READER,  THAN  FOR  THE  SAKE 
OF  SETTING  IN  A  TRUE  LIGHT 
THOSE  FACTS  WHICH  SOME  PEO- 
PLE HAVE  ARTFULLY  ENDEA- 
VOURED TO  MISREPRESENT  TO 
THE   PUBLICK. 

ROXANA  being  now  fully  fur- 
niflied  with  materials  for  her  re- 
venge on  Sabina,  without  cpofing  her 
beloved  Miramour  to  the  refentment  of 
an  injured  hufband,  wrote  to  the  latter, 
the  next  morning,  in  words  to  this  ef- 
fect— 

La  '  to 
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*    TO    GERMANICUS. 


'     SIR, 

«  '"p  HIS  brings  you  a  very  ungrateful 

■*-     '  piece    of   intelligence:   but,  in 

'  my  opinion,   whoever  fees    a   perfon 

«  wronged,  and  conceals  it,   takes  part 

*  in  the  offence;  and,  though  innocent 
'  of  the  commencement  of  the  crime,  is 

*  acceflary  to  the  continuance  of  it.  It 
'  would  certainly  be  the  utmoft  injullice, 
'  that  you  mould  be  the  lalt  perfon  to 
'  know  what  concerns  yourfelt  alone; 
'  and  I  therefore  think  it  my  duty  to  in- 
'  form  you  of  what  chance  has  dilco- 
'  vered  to  me.  Your  wife,  Sir,  is  falfe 
4  to  your  bed,  and  lavifhes  on  Mr. 
'  Youngly  all  thofe  favours  which  you 
'  have  a  right  to  engrofs.  The  guilty 
'  pair  meet  twice  or  thrice  every  week, 
'  at  a  lodging  (lie  rents  by  the  quarter 

*  for  that  purpofe.  But  to  fay  your 
'  wife  is  guilty  of  fo  foul  a  crime,  is  do- 
'  ing   nothing,    without  putting    it  in 

*  your  power  to  prove  her  fo:  the  thing, 

*  Sir,  is  eafy,  if  you  will  follow  my  dj- 

*  recdions.     The  lovers  have  appointed 

*  to   meet  to-morrow,  about  feven,  at 

*  their  ufual   rendezvous ;  if  you  go  at 

*  that  time,  or  rather  before  it,  to  the 

*  third  houfe  on  the  left- hand  in  **■** 
'  Lane,  on  yourafking  for  Mrs.  *****t 

*  who  is  the  keeper  of  this  private  bro- 

*  thel,  and  telling   her  you    want  the 

*  key  of  the  yellow  chamber,  (he  will 

*  prefently  conduit  you  to  a  room  ad- 
'  joining  to  that  which  is  the  I'cene  of 

*  your  wife'sloofe  pleafures.  There  are 
'  hole*  already  bored  through  the  wainf- 
'  cot,  through  which  you  may  plainly 
'  difcern  all  that  pafles.     It  is  at  your 

*  own  option  whether  you  will  have  any 
'  other  witwfles  of  your  wife's  tranf- 
'  giv.Mion  than  your  own  eyes  ami  all  > 
'  how  to  behave  towards  her  after  de- 

*  tuition.  I  have  diiiharged  the  dic- 
'  tates  of  my  conlcience  in  giving  you 

*  this  information  j  and  am;  Sir. 

*  You*  unknown  Fiiend." 

«  P.  S.    Be  careful  to  drop  no  words 

4  that  may  give  the  woman  of  the 
'  houfe  the  lead  caufe  to  fufpeit 
'  either  who  you  gi  e,  or  the  motive 
*  of  your  coming.' 

It  is  convenient  I  fhou'd  now  acquaint 
vr.j  leader,  that  all  I  have  hitherto  related 

©i  tins  dory  has  cone  to  my  knowledge 
'  itireijp   by  the  report  of   the  prions 


chiefly  concerned  in  it,  and  without  the 
lead  afliltance  from  my  Belt  of  Invifi- 
bility.  What  yet  remains  to  be  told, 
I  have  the  telrimony  of  my  own  eyes 
and  ears  to  avouch.  The  many  odd  ac- 
counts I  have  heard,  from  time  to  time, 
in  relation  to  Sabina'6  conduit,  made 
me  refolve  to  go  one  day  to  the  houfe  of 
Germanicus,  in  order  to  fatisfv  my  cu- 
riolity  with  feeing  in  what  fafhion  this 
couple  behaved  to  each  other. 

The  lady  was  abroad  when  I  came, 
and  I  found  him  up  in  his  dining-room, 
diverting  himfell  with  playing  on  the 
flute;  but  foon  after  rouzed  from  that 
amufement  by  the  above  letter  being  de- 
livered to  him  by  his  man,  faying  it 
was  brought  by  a  fellow  who  the  mo- 
ment he  had  put  it  into  his  hands  va- 
nifhed  like  lightning  from  the  door. 
The  emotions  with  which  he  read  it 
were  very  great,  yet  much  lefs  than 
might  have  been  expected  on  fuch-an 
occafion.  He  pan  fed,  then  read  again, 
examined  every  line  with  heedful  eyes, 
and  feeined  extremely  divided  in  his 
thoughts  what  credit  he  mould  give  to 
the  information  :  at  ia(t,  (aid  he  to  him- 
fclf — '  If  any  one  hail  formed  this  con- 
'  trivance,   through  a  malicious  dehgn 

•  of  ruining  her  reputation,  or  my  peace 

•  cf  mind,  they  would  certainly  have 
'  taken  other  methods,  and  not,  by 
'  pointing  out  the  j/lace,   the  hour,  put 

•  it  in  my  power  to  prove  at  once  the 
'  falfenels  of  the  accufation,1 

After  this,  he  threw  himielf  into  ai 
eafy  chair,  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  and  in  that  poihire  continued 
mufing  for  a  considerable  time;  then 
feeming  more  refolved,  ftarted  up  and 
cried — '  It  is  eafy  for  me  to  itoake  en» 
quiry  if  there  be  ftich  a  houfe,  if  kept 
by  a  woman  of  the  name  mentioned 
in  the  letter,  and  what  character  it 
bears.  Yet,  why  (hould  I  do  this?— 
No,  it  is  better  to  follow  the  inftruc- 
tions  given  me,  and  be  at  once  af- 
fiired.  It  thai  I  be  fo.  As  Shake- 
fpeare  makes  Othello  (ay — 


"  I II  fee  before   1   doubt;  when  I  doubt, 

"    prove: 
'.'  Ar.d   on  the  oroof  there  is  no  more  but 

««  this—" 

"   A«ij  at  oiKe  with  love  or  jKiloufy." 

He  had  fcarce  done  repeating  thefc 
lines,  when  Sabina  came  in,  finging  an 
Italian  air.     Gern^anicus,  endeavoured 
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to  recompofe  his  countenance,  but  could 
pot  do  it  fowell  as  not  to  make  her  take 
notice  of  the  change,  and  afk  it  he 
were  out  of  humour.;  to  wh'.ch  he  re- 
plied— 

Germanicus.  Out  of  humour,  Ma- 
dam ?  No,  I  have  no  caufe;  none  in 
the  world. 

Sabina.  I  think  not,  indeed;  but 
men  will  be  peevifh  iometimes,  caufe  or 
not  caufe. 

Germanicus.  I  rcferve  all  my  gaiety 
for  to-morrow,  and  would  have  you  do 
fo  too.  A  kinl'man  of  mine  makes  an 
entertainment,  and  has  lent  an  invita- 
tion for  us  to  be  partakers  of  it. 

Sabina.     What,  to-morrow  ? 

Germanicus.  Yes,  my  dear,  to-mor- 
row evening  :  fo  I  deiire  you  will  not 
engage  yourfeif  elfewhere. 

Sabina.  Indeed  I  have  engaged  my- 
felt 'already  to  Lady  Gape's  aflVmbly. 

Germanicus.  You  have  timeenough, 
then,    to  lend  to  excufe  yourfeif  from 

going. 

Sabina.  Indeed  I  fhr.I1  not.  I  would 
rot  dif'ippoint  my  dear  Lady  Gape  for 
all  the  kinimen  in  the  world.  But  I 
would  have  you  go:  you  may  fay  I  am 
not  wi.il,  and  then  my  abfence  cannot  be 
taken  amifs. 

It  was  very  plain  to  me,  that  Germa- 
nicus made  this  pretended  invitation  only 
as  a  trap  to  difcover  whether  (lie  had 
really  any  engagement  on  her  hands  that 
flie  would  not  be  willing  to  break;  ami 
jt  is  alfo  as  little  to  be  doubted,  but  that 
her  anfwers  very  much  corroborated  the 
contents  of  the  epiftle  he  had  juft  re- 
ceived. He  forced  him  felt,  however,  to 
tell  her,  with  a  fmile,  that  every  thing 
Jhould  he  as  (he  would  have  it,  and  that 
he  would  no  farther  prefs  her.  Some 
company  prefently  after  coming  in,  I 
-found  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
learned  at  that  time,  fo  took  the  tirft  op- 
portunity of  quitting  the  houl'e;  and 
went  again,  thtnext  afternoon,  in  hopes 
of  difcovering  fomething  more. 

On  my  arrival,  the  hufband  and  wife 
were  fitting  together  in  the  moll  feeming 
amicable  manner.  After  Come  little 
time  Germanicus  rofe  up,  and  put  on 
his  hat  and  fword,  in  order,  as  he  faid, 
jo  go  to  his  kinfman  ;  on  which  Sa- 
bina, with  a  great  deal  of  complaifance, 
faid  to  him — 

Sabina.  You  will  not  walk,  fure, 
my  dear !     Have  you  ordered  the  borfes 

to  be  nut  to  ? 

•1     .  * . 


Germanicus.  No,  my  dear;  I  leave 
the  coach  tor  you. 

Sabina.  There  is  nooccafion.  I  always 
chuie  to  go  to  thefe  places  in  a  chair. 

Germanicus.  That  is  as  you  pleafes 
but  I  lhall  walk,  as  I  have  three  or  four 
places  to  call  at  in  my  way  to  my  con- 
fin's;  fo  fare  we],  my  dear.  I  hope  you 
will  be  as  merry  at  the  aiTembly,  as  I 
hope  to  beat  the  entertainment. 

As  I  imagined  Germanicus  had  fome- 
thing in  his  head  more  than  I  knew  of, 
by  his  being  fo  hafty  lo  be  gone,  I  fol- 
lowed him  clofe  at  his  heels,  and  found 
I  had  not  been  rcuftaken  in  rnv  !hppo(i- 
tion.  He  went  into  a  tavern,  where  two 
gentlemen,  whom  he  haddefired  to  meet 
him  there,  waited  for  him.  Thebufinefs 
he  had  with  them,  was  to  communicate 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  un- 
known friend ;  and,  after  having  con- 
fidered  a  lit'le  on  the  matter,  they  agreed 
that  they  (hould  all  three  go  together; 
not  only  to  prevent  any  indifcreet  ef- 
fects of"  his  rage  on  the  perfons  who 
wronged  him,  in  cafe  the  affair  mould 
prove  as  the  letter  had  represented,  but 
alfo  to  be  his  witnerTes,  if  he  thought 
proper  to  bring  it  before  a  court  of  judi- 
cature. They  (faid  till  a  little  before  fe- 
ven;  then  went,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  by  Roxana,  and  found 
every  thing  angered  the  defcription. 
They  were  (hewn  up  in'o  the  yellow 
chamber:  I  (till  accompanied  them;  and 
made  a  fourth  perfon,  unfelt,  as  well  as 
unfeen,  by  any  of  them. 

They  had  not  been  there  above  half 
an  hour,  before  Sabina  came  into  the 
next  rojmj  Youngly  foon  after  joined 
her  ;  and  the  much -injured  hufband, 
and  h:s  two  friends,  faw  enough,  from 
the  peep-holes  in  the  partition,  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  truth  of  that  informa- 
tion which  had  brought  them  thither. 
Difficult  was  it  for  Germanicus  to  re- 
train his  fury  on  io  (hocking a fpefracle- 
but  his  two  friends  reminding  him  that 
there  was  a  much  better  way  for  him  to 
(hew  his  refentment,  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  on  to  retire.  They  both  went 
home  with  him,  „s  did  my  (elf;  refolving 
to  (ee  what  farther  events  this  night 
would  produce.  Sabina  came  not  home 
till  mar  two  hours  part  midnight  :  but 
Germanicus  had  ordered  that  the  door 
(hould  not  be  opened;  and,  after  her 
chairmen  had  knocked  two  or  three  times, 
he  went  himfelf  to  the  parlour-window, 
anl  /poke  to  her  in  thele  terms — 

Germanicus < 
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Germanicus.  Pleafc,  Madam,  to  re- 
turn from  whence  you  came,  or  where- 
ecer  elfe  you  lhall  think  proper.  My 
houfe  (hall  no  longer  be  the  ihelterof  a 
prollitute. 

Sahina.  What,  is  the  man  mad! 
Sure  you  have  been  drinking  bad  wine 
to-night  1 

Germanicus.  No,  Madam,  the  beft 
I  ever  drank  in  my  life;  it  has  opened 
my  eyes,  and  ihewn  me  the  viper  I  have 
folongcherifhed  in  my  bofom,  and  now 
throw  off  for  ever.  But  I  would  not 
wiih  you  to  llay  longer  in  the  cold;  you 
can  have  no  entrance  here;  Mr.  Youngly 
will  doubtlefs  afford  you  a  part  of  his 
bed. 

With  thefe  words  he  (hut  the  win- 
dow; and  Sabina,  finding  herfelf  de- 
tected, and  that  her  huiband  was  refo- 
lute,  ordered  her  chair  from  the  door; 
and  after  feme  little  confideration  how  to 
difpofe  of  herfelf,  thought  it  belt  to  take 
her  hufband's  advice,  and  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  fhe  came,   as  it  was 


the  only  afylum  to  which  fhe  could  have 
recourfe  at  fo  unfeafonahle  an  hour. 

In  the  feveral  vifits  I  afterwards  made 
to  Germanicus,  I  perceived  he  behaved 
with  much  more  moderation  than  fome 
huibands  would  have  done.  Philofo- 
phy  had  taught  him  to  fupport  with  pa- 
tience a  misfortune  which  was  irreme- 
diable; he  contented  himfelf  with  taking 
fuch  revenge  as  the  laws  of  England 
have  provided  in  thefe  cafes.  Youngly 
was  fummoned  before  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, and  a  penalty  inflicled  on  him  for 
his  offence;  but  it  would  have  been  larger, 
had  n  not  been  proved,  by  inconteftible 
evidences,  tiiat  he  had  not  been  the  firft 
who  had  feduced  Sabina  from  her  mar- 
riage-vows. As  for  the  lady,  fhe  is  now 
abandoned  and  defpifed  by  both  her  lo- 
vers; and  if  there  be  a  pofl'ibility  that 
any  thing  can  bring  her  to  a  juft  lenfe  of 
the  faults  me  has  been  guiitv  of,  itTnutt 
be  the  contempt  fhe  is  treated  with  by 
all  degrees  of  people. 


END    OF     THE     THIRD    BOOK. 
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BOOK     IV. 


CHAP.    I. 

IN  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  CONFESSES 
HAVING  BEEN  GUILTY  OFPETTY 
LARCENY;  BUT  HOPES  THAT 
IT  MERITS  FORGIVENESS  FROM 
THOSE  INTO  WHOSE  HANDS  THIS 
WORK  MAY  FALL,  AS  THE  CHIEF 
MOTIVE  FOR  COMMITTING  IT 
WAS    TO  OBLJGE  THE   PUBLICK. 

f*i  r*>  Have  been  intimately  ac- 
ts, j*  quainted  with  Belinda  for 

3*  I  <{  a  confulerable  time  in  my 
A  Iji  vilible  capacity,  yet  never 

^P*  <#t  once  teok  it  into  my  head 
to  make  her  a  vifit  under 
the  cover  of  my  Belt,  till  her  return 
from  Bath  this  laft  feafon ;  nor  perhaps 
had  done  it  then,  if  I  had  not  been  told 
that  (he  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  conducted 
to  that  place  by  a  certain  gentleman 
whom  I  thought  it  highly  improper  for 
her  to  continue  any  conversation  with, 
as  he  was  a  married  man,  and  the  fame 
Philander  hereafter  mentioned  in  lbme 
of  Selima's  letters.  On  my  entering 
her  apartment,  I  found  her  bufy  with 
her  waiting-maid  in  unpacking  her  bag- 
gage; which  coming  by  the  waggon,  it 
leems  had  arrived  in  town  but  the  night 


before.  As  I  could  promiiemyfelf  but 
little  entertainment  from  the  aftortment 
of  ribbands,  jewels,  &c.  I  was  thinking 
to  quit  the  place,  and  return  at  a  more 
fit  feafon  ;  when  the  maid,  pulling  out 
a  fattin  bag  full  of  papers,  afked  her 
where  file  would  have  thofe  writings 
laid;  on  which  Belinda  turned  her  head 
that  way,  and  replied — '  They  are  a 
'  heap  of  letters  I  received  at  Bath,  of 
{  no  manner  of  confequence.  I  have  no 
'  room  for  fuch  rubbifh;  take  and  throw 

*  them  all  into  the  fire.' 

The  maid  was  juft  going  to  do  as  flie 
was  bid,  but  was  flopped  by  Belinda, 
who  fuddenly  fcreamed  out—'  Hold ! 
'  hold  !  I  had  forgot,  that  one  day,  in 
'  a  hurry,  I  fluffed  two  or  three  letters 
'  and  poems  of  Philander' s  among  them; 
and  I  would  not  have  one  line  of  that 
dear  witty  creature's  deltroyed  for  all 
the  world.  Pour  them  all  out  of  the 
bag,  and  look  on  the  names  fub- 
fcribed,  that  I  may  direft  you  hew 
to  feparate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.' 
The  maid  then  threw  them  all  down 
upon  the  carpet,  and  opened  them  one 
by  one;  which  done,  Belinda  added— 

*  You  need  fearch  no  farther;  I  have 
'  found  all  Philander's  letters  and 
'  poems  in  this  drawer;  fo  cram  toge- 

*  therall  you  have  there,  andthruft  them 

'  into 
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*  into  the  fire.'  This  fentence  was 
punctually  executed,  according  to  the 
belt  of  the  maid's  bcliet ;  but  the  poor 
giil  knew  not  there  was  an  Invifible 
Thief,  who  flood  clofe  at  her  elbow, 
and  while  (he  turned  her  head  another 
way,  had  the  dexterity  to  preferve  fome 
part  of  the  condemned  cargo,  and  flip 
it  into  his  pocket. 

Seiima  at  that  timeengroffed  great  part 
of  the  con  ver  fat  ion  in  town.     She  was  a 
young  woman  of   no  fortune,  and  few 
other  endowments    belides    her  beauty, 
of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  mo  ft  people, 
fhe  has  an  uncommon  fhare  ;  though  to 
me  there  is  a  Certain  fiercenefs  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  boldnefs  d  iff  tiled  through  all 
her  features,  which  rob   them  of  that 
lovelineis  which  they  would  olherwife 
have.       Such    as  (he    is,  however,  fhe 
captivated  the  hearts  of  two  perfons  who 
might  have  parried  their  addreffes  much 
higher  without  danger  of  a  refufal;  the 
one  is  born  to  a  title,  and  the  other  pof- 
ieffed   of   wealth  which,    whenever    he 
pleafes,  may  procure  him  one;  and  nei- 
ther of  them  can  he  thought  deficient  in 
any  of  thflift  qualifications  which  confti- 
ture  the  fine  gentleman.  Yet  Seiima  was 
ftill  unmarried;    both  her  lovers   were 
equally  in  fufpence,  and  nobody  could  tell 
which,  or  whether  either  of  them,  would 
be  the  happy  man.     It  is   not  therefore 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  pes  fon  of  my 
humour  fhould  be  extremely  defirous  of 
being  let  into  a  fecret  which  feemed  lb 
impenetrable,  even   to  thofe   who   pre- 
tended   to  be    molt  knowing    in  other 
things;  nor  that  I   gladly  embraced  an 
opportunity  which  bid  fo  fair  for  the  fa- 
tisfacl  ion  of  my  curibfity,  as  the  getting 
her  letters  into  my  poffefficn,  Belinda 
having  laid   thev  contained  the  whole 
hiftory  of  this  affair. 

Behoid  now  rev  theft  !  Belinda's 
maid  had  no  fooner  laid  down  the  packet, 
by  her  lady's  ordeis,  than  I  kept  my 
eye  conilantlv  fixed  upon  it,  till  a  con- 
venient moment  ottered  for  conveying  it 
from  among  the  others,  which  1  did  with 
great  adioitnc!.-.  After  this  I  Haid  no 
longer  with  Belinda,  rot  doubting  but 
I  had  now  about  me  better  materials  for 
my  entertainment,  than  any  I, could  ex- 
peif  to  be  furnished  with  in  her  apart- 
ment, at  leaftfor  tile  preier.t. 

The  diftance  between  Belinda's  lodg- 
ings and  my  own  feemed  now  to  be  twice 
as  long  as  uftial.  though  I  believe  I 
meafurcd  much  fewer  paces  than  ever 


I  had  done  before,  fo  great  was  my  im- 
patience to  be  at  home,  and  examine  the 
treafure  I  brought  with  me.  1  o  avoid 
confufion.I  examined  the  dates  of  every 
letter,  and  mall  prefent  them  to  my  read- 
ers in  the  order  they  were  fent  lo  her 
while  at  Bath. 


LETTER    I. 

4     DEAR    BELINDA, 

'  T  Received  the  favour  of  yours  with 
'  a  douhle  fatisfacf  ion;  firft,  as  it 
4  brought  me  news  of  your  fate  arrival 
'  at  that  agreeable  place,  and  that  every 
4  thing  in  it  anfwered  your  withes  and 
4  expectations;  and  lecondly,  as  it  af- 
'  fures  me  of  your  friendship,  by  the 
'  kind  concern  you  are  pleafed  to  ex- 
'  prefs  for  my  welfare.  As  to  my 
4  health,  I  have  quite  loft  that  ugly  cough 
'  which   fo  much  perfecuted  me  when 

*  you  left  London;  but  as  to  my  affairs, 
4  they  are  ftill  in  the  fame  fluctuating 
'  and  unfettled  condition  as  ever.     Do- 

*  rantes  ftiil  continues  his  addreffes, 
'  Vanucius  does  the  fame.    How  happy 

*  might  I  be  if  I  was  loved  but  by  one 
1  of  them  !  but  both  equally  purl'ning 
'  me,  impedes  all  the  good  fortune  I 
4  might  enjoy  with  either. 

4  You  may  remember  how  much  my 
4  mamma  was  tranfported  when  Do- 
'  rantes  fuft  declared  himfeif  my  lover. 
'  Vanucius,  though  not  quite  dropped, 
4  was  then  little  regarded  either  by  my- 
4  felf  oi  her:  but  now  the  cafe  is  altered; 
4  fiie  charges  me  to  treat  both  with  an 
4  equal  freedom;  and,  indeed,  I  think 
4  it  would  be  highly  impolitick  to  do 
4  ctherwi  e.     The  truth    is,  Dorantes 

*  does  not  come  fo  direclly  to  the  point 
'  as  could  be  wiflied:  his  court  (hip  is 
'  paflionate,  tender,  and  full  of  fire;  he 

*  fwears  I  am  the  idol  of  his  foul,  that 

*  he  could  not  live  without  me,  and  that 

*  all  his  hopes  are  centered  in  being  one 
'  day  happy  in  poffeffing  me;  yet, 
4  among  all  thefe  fine  fpc-eches,  he  fel- 

*  dom   mention*   marriage;  and   when 

*  he  dees,  it  is  in  fo  ilight  and  evafivea 
4  m?  nner,  as  to  give  me  fometimes  caufe 
'  to  fear  his  deligns  are  rather  on  my 
4  heart  than  hand.  If  this  fhould  be 
4  h;s  intention,  and  I  were  weak  enough 
4  to  have  fixed  my  affeclion  on  him, 
4  how  miferable  fhould  I  be  !  But, 
4  thank  Heaven,  I  have  none  of  that 
4  loft  folly  m  mycempoiition  bv  which 

4 1  have 
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I  have  feen  fo  many  of  our  fex  milled; 
my  ruling  paflions  are  intcreft  and 
ambition;  and  I  would  not  hefitate 
one  moment  to  give  myfelf  to  Vanu- 
cius, if  the  rank,  and  title  of  Do- 
rantesdid  not  tempt  me  to  wait  awhile 
the  refult  of  his  pretentions. 
'  I  was  yefterday  morning  in  the  Mall 
with  Vanucius:  Dorantes  was  walk- 
ing there  with  fome  company  ;  he 
changed  colour,  and  feemed  in  fome 
agitation  on  meeting  us  together. 
This  I  looked  upon  as  a  good  fign; 
but  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  came  to 
vifit  me,  and  I  expected  he  would  either 
have  complained  of  my  indifference  to 
him,  or  reproached  me  for  the  publick 
encouragement  I  had  given  his  rival ; 
he  did  neither,  but  behaved  the  whole 
time  with  all  the  calmnefs  and  infen- 
fibility  of  a  Stoick.  I  muft  confefs,  I 
was  never  more  di (appointed  in  all 
my  life,  as  I  had  frequently  iteu  him 
kindle  into  jealoufy  on  a  lefs  occafion; 
and  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
violence  of  his  pafhon  was  in  a  great 
meafure  abated,  according  to  this 
maxim  of  Mr.  Drydtn — 


'*  Diftruft  in  lovers  is  too  warm  a  fun  ; 
*'  But  yet  'tis  night  in  love  when  that  is 
**  gone." 


'  On  confulting  with  my  mamma,  I 
'  found   fhe  was   of  the  fame  way  of 

*  thinking;  and  it  was  agreed  upon  be- 

*  tween  us,  not  to  fufFer  ourfelves  to  be 

*  trifled  with  any  longer,  but  that  the 
'  next  time  Vanucius  made  an  offer  of 

*  his  hand,  I  mould  accept  it.     But, 

*  mv  dear  Belinda,  this  morning  has 
'  put  a  flop  to  the   refolution  of  laft 

*  night.      I   was    fcarce  out  of   bed, 

*  when   I  received  from  Dorantes   the 

*  moftpaffionatebillet  that  ever  wasdic- 
'  tated  by  the  heart  of  man;  occalioncd, 

*  as  he  fays,  by  dreaming  he  had  me  in 

*  his  arms.  If  his  love  be  half  fo  im- 
'  patient  to  have  me  there  as  he  pretends 

*  it  is,  he  will  certainly  be  now  more 
'  preffing  to  make  rr.e  his  own  than  hi- 
'  therto  he  has  been . 

*  My  next,   perhaps,  may  bring  you 
'  the  decifion  of  my  fate:  mean  time,  I 

*  fhould  be  glad  to  hear  what  is  doing 

*  at  Bath,  and  what  new  conquefts  you 
'  have  made  there;  for  how  much  fo- 
'  .ever  you  may  be  envied  by  fome  of 
■*  your   acquaintance,    be  allured    that 

*  every  thing  that  contributes  to  your 


'  fatisfaclion,  will  always  afford  a  fe- 
'  ciet  pleafure  to  her  who  is,  with  the 
•  muff  perfect  amity,  &c. 

*  Selima.'* 


LETTER    II. 

*    DEAR     BELINDA, 

'  T  Am  forry  to  tell  you,  that  the  per- 
'  plexity  of  my  own  afFairshas  hin- 
dered me  from  being  inquifitive  enough 
into  thole  of  other  people,  for  me  to 
be  able  to  lend  you  the  intelligent 
you  requeft;  but  as  I  flatter  myfelf, 
that  what  regards  myfelf  will  be  al- 
ways molt  interefting  to  you,  I  ihall 
give  you  a  brief  detail  of  what  has 
happened  to  me  in  relation  to  Dorantes, 
fince  his  laft  kind  letter  mentioned  in 
my  former. 

'  Hi  came  the  fame  evening.  The 
dilcourfe  he  entertained  me  with  was 
of  a  piece  with  his  epiftle,  all  love  and 
tranfport.  He  begged  I  would  favour 
him  with  my  company  to  the  theatre 
in  Drury  Lane,  where  he  had  already 
fent  a  fervant  to  keep  places  in  the 
box;  I  confented,  and  went  with  him 
in  his  chariot.  The  play  was  Romeo 
and  Juliet:  he  applied  all  the  tender 
things  fpoke  by  the  former  of  thefe 
lovers  to  his  own  paffion,  and  prefled 
my  hand  with  a  vehemence  of  fond- 
nefs,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  fo  unperceived  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

1   1   faw  him   again  next  day.     We 
were   alone  together  in    the  dining- 
room;  and   my  gown  being  a  little 
more  off  my  fhoulder  than  ordinary, 
he  laid  his  face  upon  my  bare  neck, 
crying — "  Oil,  I  could  dwell  forever 
herer'     On  this  I   took  courage  to 
fay  to  him — "  Yet,  Dorantes,  when 
once  I  become  vour  wife,  thefe   ar- 
dours  will  perhaps  fink  into  a  cold 
indifference. " — "  No,  my  angel  !'* 
returned   he,  "  deiire  will  rather  in- 
creale  by  enjoyment  of  your  perfon; 
the    fweets    contained    in    this    dear 
frame  are  of  too  divine  a  nature  ever 
to  fatiate."     In  fpeaking  thefe  words, 
he  catched  me  i'uddenly  in  his  arms, 
held  me  to  his  holbm,  and  joined  his 
lips  to  mine  with  fo  newhat,I  thought, 
of  an  unbecoming  warmth*     I  ftrus- 
gled    to    get    loble;  and  when  I   had 
done  fo,  retired  fome  paces  from  him, 
and  fuid,  with  nil  the  haughtinefs   I 
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«  could  affume — "  Forbear  thefe  liber - 
"  ties,  Sir,  till  authorized  by  law  to 
««  take  them."     He  alked  my  pardon, 

*  apologized  for  what  he  had  done  by 

*  the  violence  of  his  paffion,  and  then 
'  fat  downj  but  appeared  more  than  or- 
dinarily penfive  afterwards,  fpoke  lit- 
tle, and  made  his  vi£t  much  (hotter 
than  ul'ual. 

•  On  my  acquainting  my  mamma  with 
what  had  parted  between  us,  (he  did  not 
at  all  like  it,  and  went  directly  to  her 
old  friend,  you  know  who  I  mean,  to 
be  advifed  by  him  how  to  proceed  in  a 
circumltance  at  once  fo  intricate  and 
critical.  He  told  her,  that  my  father 
ought  to  appear  in  this  bufinefs;  that 
it  was  his  place,  and  his  alone,  to  de- 
mand of  Doiantes  an  explanation  of 
his  dtfigns  in  regard  to  the  court/hip 
he  fo  long  had  made  to  his  daughter. 
My  m?.mma  had  always  been  of  his 
opinion;  but  knowing  the  indolence 

*  of  my  father's  temper,  had  forbore 

*  mentioning   it  to  him:  however,  (he 
c  urged  it  to  him,  but  all  (he  could  lay 

or  offer  has  been  ineffectual ;   his  an- 
fwer  was,  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  fneak  to  a  perfon  of  Dorantes's  qua- 
lity on  any  fuch  matter;  that  he  would 
not   interfere  in   it,  and  we  might  act 
as  we  thought  proper  ourfelves. 
'  This,  you  will  own,    is  very  vexa- 
tious; but  there  is  no  turning  him  out 
of  his  own  way.    Mamma  is  now  re- 
folved,  fince  there  is  no  other  remedy, 
to  take  the  talk  upon  herfelf,  as  foon 
as  Doiantes  comes  to  town :   he  is  at 
*  prefent  gone  on  a  hunting  match  with 
fome  gentlemen,  but  is  expected  to  re- 
turn in  two  days  at  fartheft,  and  we 
(hall  then  fee  the  event.    For  my  part, 
my  fpirits  are  fo  much  fatigued  and 
haraffed  with  this  fufpence,   that  there 
is  but  one  thing  hinders  me  from  put- 
ting an  immediate  end  to  it  by  mar- 
rying with  Vanucius.     The  perfons 
of  the  men  are  equal  to  me;    but,    O 
Belinda!  I  ampaffionately  in  love  with 
the  title  of  Dorantes!  Would  he  were 
half  as  much  fo  with  my  perfon,  he 
would  not  then    delay  one  moment 
giving  me  the  one  in  exchange  for  the 
other. 

*  The  faithful  Vanucius,  whom  I 
have  flattered  with  the  belisf  of  not 
being  indifferent  to  me,  is  every  day 
foliating  me  to  fix  a  time  to  make  him. 


'  happy,  while  Dorantes  feems  to  dally 
'  with  my  expe6tations;  yet  can  I  not 
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refolve  to  reward  the  conftant  fervices 
of  the  one,  nor  to  renounce  for  ever 
the  charming  hope  of  rank,  pre- 
cedence, the  thoufand  dear  appen- 
dages of  a  woman  of  quality,  which 
the  other  has  it  in  his  power  to  be- 
llow on  me.  But  I  will  trouble  you 
no  farther,  than  to  affnreyou,  that  in 
whatever  ltation  my  fate  (hall  place 
me,  I  (hall  be  ever,  with  the  belt 
wiflies  for  your  happinefs,  &c. 

•  Selima. 


P. 
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S.  I  am  obliged  to  Philander 
for  the  part  you  tell  me  he  takes 
in  my  concerns.  Pray  be  fo 
good  as  to  make  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  acceptable  to 
him.'  ' 


LETTER    III. 


'    DEAR    BELINDA, 

T  Would  not  let  this  poll  efc3pe  with- 
A  '  out  writing.     What  I  have  now 
to  fay  to  you,  though  greatly  to  the 
purpofe,  mult  be  comprized  in  a  few 
words.      I    am   engaged  to  go    this 
evening  with  Dorantes,  and  fome  other- 
company,  on  a  party  of  pleafure,  and 
am   every  moment  expecting  his  lan- 
dau at  the  door,  fo  can  but juft  lhatch 
time  to  inform  you,  that  my  mamma 
has  talked    to  him  on  the    affair  in 
queftion,  and  that  his  anfwers  have 
been  conformable  to  our  utmoft  withes. 
Yes,  I  am  now  convinced  that  all  my 
apprehenlions    were    groundlefs,  that 
he  never  meant  to  act  otherwife  than 
honourably  with  me  :  he  has  alfured 
both  her  and  myfelf,  that  every  thing 
{hall  foon  be  fettled  for  my  future  hap- 
pinefs.    Rejoice   with   me,   my  dear 
creature!     I  have  now   a   heart   and 
head  perfectly  at  eafe;  and   nothing 
to  employ  my  thoughts,  but  how  to 
behave  becoming   of  the   dignity  to 
which,    I  flatter  myfelf,  a  few  days 
will  raife  me.     Farewel.    The  author 
of  my  joys  is  already  come;  they  call 
me  to  receive  him  ;   and  I  can  add  no 
more,  than  that  I  am,  as  ever,  with  un- 
feigned regard,  &c. 

«  Selima.* 

LETTER 
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LETTER    IV. 

*    DtAI  BELINDA, 

<  T    I T  T  L  E  did  I  expect,  and  little 
*-*   *  is  it  in  your  power  to  imagine, 
what  I  have  now  to  acquaint  you  with. 
So   ftrange   a   reverfe,  fo  fudden,  lb 
fhocking  a  revolution,  fure  never  any 
woman  but  myfelf  experienced  !    But 
I  will  keep  you  no  longer  in  fufpence: 
I  have  loft  Dorantes,  irrecoverably  loft 
him  !    not  through  any   mifmanage- 
ment  of  my  own,  nor  any  want  of  af- 
fection in   him,  but  through  a  previ- 
ous, much  worfe,    and  more  irreme- 
diable accident.     This  is  the  fum  of 
my  misfortunes;  I  will  now  relate  to 
you  the  particulars. 
'  He  came  to  me  the  other  day;  and 
though  the  falutations  he  approached 
me  with  had  their  accuftomed  tender- 
nefs,  yet  I  thought  there  was  fome- 
what   in    his   countenance,    and    the 
whole  air  of  his  deportment,  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  I  had  ever  feen 
in  him  before.     He  had  not  been  in 
the  room  manyminutes,  before  he  told 
me  that  he  had  fomething  of  confe- 
qu«nce  to  impart  to  me,  and  defired  I 
would  order  myfelf  to  be  denied  to 
whoever  mould  happen  to  come.     I 
readily  did  as  he  defired;  after  which, 
he  drew  his  chair  clofe  to  mine,  fighed, 
and,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  fur- 
prized  me  with  thefe  words — "  My 
dear  Selima,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  de- 
ceived you;  have  you  love  enough  for 
me  to  forgive  it?" — "  Fiift  let  me 
know  the  nature  of  your  offence,"  re- 
turned I.     "  'Tis  death  to  me  to  de- 
clare it,"  anfwered  he;  "  yet  can  it 
be  no  longer  hid.     I  have  impofed 
upon  you  by  a  falfe  pretence,    pro- 
mifed  what  is  not  in  my  power  to  per- 
form— I  cannot  marry  you!" 
'  Judge,   Belinda,  or  my  confufioh. 
But  it  is  as  impoffible  for  you  to  con- 
ceive, as  it  is  for  me  to  defcribe,  what 
I  felt  in  that  dreadful  moment.   Scarce 
could  a  thunderbolt  have   transfixed 
me  more:  I  had  no  breath,   no  voice, 
but  to  echo  part  of  his  laft  words — 
Cannot  marry!  cannot  martyr'  cried 
I;  and  this  I  repeated  feveral  times 
over. 

«  He  feemed  all  this  time  in  very  great 
agitations;  and,  after  taking  one  of 
my  hands,  and  tenderly  prefTing  it  to 
his  hps— '*  Heaven  knows,"  faid  he, 


how  earneftly  I  defired  the  union  I 
propoicd !    Gladly  would  I  refign  the 
one  half  of  thofe  years  fate  has  al- 
lotted for  my  life,  to  have  the  other 
bleffed  with   the  poffeflion  of  my  Se- 
lima in  the  way  (lie  experts  from  me  j 
but,  alas  •   that  hope  is  vain.     The 
fatal  fecret  is  this:  I  am  already  mar- 
ried; my  heedlefs  and  unwary  youth 
was  enfnared  to  give  my  hand  to  a 
creature  who,  though  I  never  did, 
nor  never  will,  live  with  as  a  wife, 
will   not,   on  any  confideration,   be 
prevailed  upon  to  refign  the  curfed 
claim  (he  has  to  me  as  a  hufband." 
'  Overwhelmed  as  I  was  with  various 
paflions,  I  at  laft  affumed  refolution 
enough  to  tell  him  that  he  had  a&ed  a 
moft  ungenerous  and   difhonourable 
part  in  making  his  addreffes  to  me, 
knowing  himfelf  under  fo  indiffolubie 
an  engagement  to  another.    To  which 
he  replied,    that  at  firft  he  hoped  to 
have  got  quit  of  his  unfortunate  tie; 
and  that  after  he  found  all  the  offers 
he  had  made  to  that  end  were  fruit- 
lefs,  the  paflion  he  had  for  me  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  reftrain  himfelf  from 
feeing  me,   converfing  with  me,  and 
telling  me  how  much  he  adored  me. 
He  then  made  a  long  harangue  on  the 
refiftlefs  power  of  my  charms,  and  the 
violence  of  that  flame  they  had  in- 
fpired   him    with;  fwore   a   thoufand 
oaths,   that  the  world  had  nothing  in 
it  but  myfelf  worth  living  for;  and 
concluded  with  a  propofal,  that  fince 
he  could  not  make  me  his  wife,    he 
would  fettle  athouland  pounds  a  year 
upon  me  to  be  his  miftrefs;  and  that  it 
fhould  be  at  my  option  either  to  live 
publickly   with    him  as   fuch,    or  to 
continue  with   my  mamma,   and  re- 
ceive his  vifits  in  a  private  manner. 
*  This  offer  I  rejected  with  moredif- 
dain  than  I  had  (hewn  to  any  of  the 
like  nature  which  had  ever  been  made 
to  me  fince  my  firft  being  in  the  way 
of  temptation;  nor  will   you  wonder 
that   I  did   fo.      To  be  courted    for 
a  miftrefs  by  the  very  man  who  :v*d  fo 
lately  flattered   me  with  the  hopes  of 
marriage,  made  me  now  look  upon 
that  as  an  affront,  which,  before  my 
expectations  had  been  railed  to    the 
height  they  had  been,  I  might  perhaps 
have  taken  as  a  proof  of  disaffection. 
I  ranted,  ftormed,  concealed  no  part 
of  the  fpite  I  was  poffeffed  o' :   but  all 
I  laid  feemed  to  make  no  great  im- 
M  *  «  predion 
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prefTion  on  him;  he  bore  it  with  a  tem- 
per which  I  thoi'ght  not  at  all  con- 
iiltent  with  the  violence  of  the  paf- 
fion  he  had  pretended;  and,  on  his 
going  away,  calmly  told  me,  that  he 
would  make  the  fame  propofal  he 
had  done  to  me  to  no  other  woman 
in  the  world  ;  that  it  was  no  inconfi- 
deiable  one;  and  that,  as  he  could  do 
no  more,  he  hoped  my  cooler  moments 
would  reprelent  it  as  a  thing  worthy 
my  attention. 

'  Indeed,  my  dear  Belinda,  I  was 
half  mad;  and  believe  I  gave  myfelf 
fome  airs  not  any  way  becoming  in 
me  to  a  man  of  his  quality.  I  met 
him  in  the  Park  this  morning;  but 
though  he  was  alone,  and  I  had  only 
Flaviawith  me,  he  never  offered  to  join 
us,  but  paffed  by  with  a  flight  bow.  I 
fuppofe  he  refenrs  my  behaviour;  but 
it  is  no  matter,  fince  he  is  married. 
Vanucius  is  now  my  laft  refource.  If 
I  could  perfnade  the  man  to  purchai'e 
a  title,  he  would  be  full  as  agreeable 
to  me  as  Dorantes;  but  he  is  an  un- 
ambitious creature,  and  I  almoft  de- 
fpair  of  it:  I  fhall  try,  at  leaft,  how 
far  the  love  he  has  for  me  will  pre- 
vail. My  next  will  bring  you  news 
of  what  fuccefs  my  endeavours  will 
meet;  till  when  I  am,  even  in  the 
midftofmy  perplexity,  &c. 

*  Selima.' 


LETTER    V. 

*    DEAR    BELINDA, 

«   TT  is  almoft  a  fin  to  difturb  the  feli- 
•^  '  city  you  enjoy  with  any  meian- 

*  choly  accounts  s  but  frefh  calamities 

*  will  always  occafion  frefli  complaints; 

*  and  while  I  am  giving  you  a  detail  of     • 

*  my  misfortunes,  methinks  I  am  eafed 
'  of  fome  part  of  the  weight  of  them. 
'  You  may  fay,  indeed,  that  this  is  a 
<  felfifh  confideration,and  I  cannot  deny 
«  the  accufation;  but  have  this  to  an- 
'  fwer  in  my  defence — "  However  dif- 
ce  agreeable  the  purport  of  my  letters 
"  are,  they  fhew,  at  lesft,  the  perfect 
««  confidence  I  have  in  your  friend/hip 
f  and  good-nature.'1 

'  I  am  apt  to  think  that,  before  I  tell 

*  you,  you  will  fufpeft  I  am  alfo  de- 
'ieited   by  Vanucius;    and  though  I 

*  cannot  be  pofitive  that  fuch  a  conjec- 
*.  tine  would  be  entirely  groundless,  yet 


I  have  little  reafon  to  flatter  myfelf 
with  the  contrary.  I  have  neither'feen 
nor  heard  from  him  for  fire  whole 
days;  and  this  morning  he  let  out  for 
Tunbridge,  without  taking  any  other 
leave  of  me,  than  fending  a  flight  ex- 
cufe  for  not  waiting  on  me  before  he 
went.  But  this  is  not  all :  a  relation 
of  his,  who  I  know  has  always  looked 
upon  his  courtfhip  to  me  with  an  evil 
eye,  and  had,  not  long  ago,  fo  great  a 
quarrel  with  him  on  the  occafion,  that 
he  was  forbid  his  houfe,  is  now  fo  far 
reinftated  in  his  good  graces,  as  to  be 
gone  with  him  into  the  country;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  will  take  this  op- 
portunity of  filling  his  ears  with  a 
thoufand  ftories  to  my  difadvantage, 
as  he  has  ever  done  fince  my  firft  ac- 
quaintance with  him. 
'  Thus,  my  dear  Belinda,  from  hav- 
ing, as  I  thought,  my  choice  of  two 
of  the  beft  matches  in  town,  I  am 
likely  to  lofe  all  hopes  of  both,  and 
alfo  to  fall  into  the  contempt  and  ri- 
dicule of  thofe  flirts  who  fo  lately  en- 
vied my  good  fortune.  This  laft  cir- 
cumltance  is  above  alt  fo  truly  morti- 
fying, that  after  it  I  know  not  whether 
I  fhall  ever  be  able  to  fhew  my  face 
in  any  publick  affembly,  but  rather 
take  the  fame  pains  to  conceal  myfelf, 
as  I  once  did  to  be  confpicuous.  But 
farewel.  The  more  I  reflect  on  thef'e 
accidents,  the  lei's  I  am  capable  of  re- 
ftraining  my  paflion  enough  to  aflure 
you,  with  how  much  fincerity,  &c. 

'  Selima.' 


LETTER    VI. 

'    DEAR   BELINDA, 

1  Expected  no  lets,  from  your  known 
A  '  goodnefs,  than  the  confolatory 
ideas  you  endeavour  to  infpire  me 
with.  You  would  fain  pecfuade  me 
that  I  have  no  reafon  for  defpair;  and 
that  the  fame  beauty  which  attracted 
the  hearts  of  Dorantes  and  Vanucius, 
will  alfo  gain  others  of  equal  efti- 
mation;  but,  alas !  I  have  too  much 
experience  of  myfelf,  and  of  what  the 
world  thinks  of  me,  to  entertain  i'o 
flattering  a  hope.  You  know  veiy 
well,  my  dear,  that  on  my  firft  fetting 
up  for  conqueft,  I  (hewed  myfelf  in 
all  publick  places,  and  expofed  to  the 
view  of  all  who  faw  me,  almoft  every 

'  chaim 
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'  charm  nature  lias  beftowed  upon  me ; 

*  yet  never  was  addieffed,  on  the  fcore 
4  of  marriage,  by  any   but  thofe  two 

*  whom  I  have  now  loft.  Belides,  I 
'  am  now  what  they  call  blown  upon: 

*  thai  admiration  which  my  firft  appear - 

*  ance  excited,  wears  off  by  my  being 
'  fo  often  leen;  and  I  begin  to  becon- 
'  v'mced,  that  it  was  more  owing  to  the 

*  peculiarity  of  my  drefs,  and  manner 
4  of  behaviour,  than  to  any  real  perfec- 

*  tions  of  my  perfon,  that  I  was  lb  much 
'  followed  by  a  gaping  multitude. 

'  You  fee  how  I  am  humbled  ;  and, 
'  by  what  I  have  faid,  may  perhaps 
4  imagine  that  I  have  fo  far  done  with 
4   the  pride  and  vanities  of  the  world,  as 

*  to  take  up  with  a  little  mercer  or  wuol- 
4  len-draper,  if  fiich  a  one  fhould  offer. 
4  But  do  not  harbour  fo  deipicable  an 
4  opinion  of  your  friend :  no,  I  will  never 
4  fit  behind  a  compter,  or  be  the  wife  of 
4  one  that  does.  But  I  need  not  make 
4  this  declaration;  as  matters  ftar.d,  I 
4   am  not  likely  to  be  the  wife  of  any 

body  i  b'.it   (till,  with    an    inviolable 


*  refpecl,  Sec. 


4  Selima.' 


LETTER    VII. 

1     DIARIST    BELINDA, 

vr  O  W  may  all  the  gods  of  love  and 
■*-  '  wit  infpire  my  pen.  to  defcribe 
to  you,  as  it  deferves,  the  bleffed  re- 
verie in  my  condition  (ince  the  laft 
melancholy  epiftle  you  received  fiom. 
me.  I  was  then  plunged  in  the  loweft 
pit  of  defpair,  and  am  now  railed  to 
the  higheft  fummit  of  h'imin  feli- 
city. In  a  word,  I  am  the  contracted 
fpoufe  of  Dorantes;  and,  as  loon  as 
the  preparations  for  our  wedding  can 
be  gor  ready,  I  lhall  be  the  nee  hied 
*****  0f  *****,  Methinks  1  fee 
the  furprize  I  put  you  in.  You  will 
doubilefs  cry  out — "  How  canths  be, 
**  when  Dorantes.  has  already  confeffed 
44  himfelf  the    hulband    of    another?" 

*  Itfeems,  indeed,  a  paradox;  yet  Hands 
4  in  no  need  of  fchool -learning  to  be 
4  explained,  as  you  will  prel'ently  dil'co- 

*  ver. 

4  After  thelofs  of  both  my  lovers,  as 
I  rhen  imagined,  I  fcarce  did  any 
thing  but  lie  upon  the  bed  and  weep 
for  two  whole  days  together.  My 
father,  inltead  of  faying  any  thing  to 


4  confole  my  afflictions,  added  to  them 
4  by  his  reproaches,  He  told  me  that 
4  he  knew  what  it  would  come  to;  that 
4  dreffing  myfelf  up  like  a  Bartholo- 
4  mew  baby  would  never  get  me  a  huf- 
4  band;  and  fuch  like  fluff*,  as  you  know 
4  his  low  way  of  expreffing  himlchf; 
4  but,  thank  Heaven!  the  tables  are 
4  now  turned  upon  him;  and  if  re. 
4  fpeel  for  my  mamma  did  not  reftrain 
4  me,  I  fliould  return  his  flouts  with  in- 
4  tereft. 

4  One  afternoon,  as  I  was  fitting  at 
4  the  window,  with  the  fafh  up,  muling 
4  on  my  unhappy  fate,  I  faw  Dorantes 's 
4  chariot  at  the  door.  While  his  foot  - 
4  man  knocked,  he  looked  out,  and 
4  made  me  a  very  refpeclful  bow.  I 
4  was  amazed;  but  thought  it  would  be 
4  too  grofs  an  affront  to  a  man  of  his 
4  quality  to  be  denied  to  him,  as  he  faw 
4  I  w^s  at  home;  nor  had  I  time  for 
4  fuch  a  thing,  if  I  would  have  done  itj 
4  for  the  maid,  who  opened  the  door, 
4  ftiewed  him  directly  up  flairs.  On 
4  his  entrance,  I  a  flu  me  d  one  of  thole 
4  haughty  airs,  which  vulgar,  low-bred 
4  people,  are  apt  to  call  impudent  and 
4  faucy;  and,  with  my  head  half  turned 
'  another  way,  laid  to  him — 44 1  am  fur- 
44  prized  to  fee  you  here,  Dorantes,  af- 
44  ter  the  converfation  you  entertained 
44   me  with  at  vour  laft  vitit." 

44  Oh,  Selhna,"  replied  he,  4<  I  came 
44  not  now  to  repeat  the  audacity  I  was 
44  then  guilty  of,  nor  to  offend  your 
44  ears  with  any  future  difcourfes  of  the. 
44  like  nature,  but  to  beg  pardon  for  the 
44  patt:  and  hope  that  what  I  have  to  of- 
44  ter  will  make  fome  atonement." — "  I 
44  do  not  comprehend  your  meaning," 
4  returned  I;  '4  but,  whatever  it  may 
44  be,  cannot  think  it  becomes  me  ta 
e<  continue  any  correfpondence  with  a 
44  married  man,  who  has  pretended  to 
"  make  his  addreffes  to  me.'' — '4  I  am, 
"  not  married j"  rejoined  he  eagerlyj 
44  and  the  trial  I  made  of  your  virtue, 
44  adds  a  double  luftre  to  the  beauty 
44  that  firft  inflamed  me,  and  I  am 
"  now  much  more  your  Have  than 
41  evei." — '4  Not  married!"  cried  I; 
44  why  then  did  you  tell  me  fo?"— 
44  Pardon  the  innocent  impofition  J 
44  praclifed  on  you,"  laid  he,  kiflina- 
4  my  hand:  4C  I  was  willing  to  fee  in 
44  what  manner  you  would  refent  it; 
"  your  behaviour  has  anfwered  to  my 
44  wiih,  and  I  now  offer  you  a  hand 

"  which 
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«'  which  I  never  had  one  thought  or 
'.'  wifh  to  difpcfe  of  to  any  other  wo- 
*'  man." 

«  Oh,   Belinda,  how  did   my  heart 
«  flutter  at  thei'e  words  !     As  Semandra 

*  fays  in  the  play— 

tc  I  took  them  all,  and  died  upon  the  found: 
«'  To   the  driv'n  air  my  flying  foul  was 

««  faften'd. 
*'  Each  charming   fyllable   he  fpoke   was 

"  mine." 

«  The  many  paffionate  and  endearing 
'  things  he  faid  to  me  would  not  come 

*  within  the  compafs  of  twenty  letters: 
'  you  muft  therefore,  till  I  have  a  better 

*  opportunity  of  relating  the  particu- 
'  lars,  content  yourfelf  with  a  brier 
'  fummary  of  the  whole,  which  is  this  ; 

*  that  he  is  entirely  at  liberty  to  many 
'  me,  and  he  is  refolved  to  do  fo;  that 

*  an  agreement  the  fame  night  was  made 

*  between  us  for  that  purpofe;  and  that 
'  mamma  and  her  good    friend,  who 

*  luckily  happened  to  be  with  her,  were 
'  called  in  to  be  witneffes  of  it. 

*  Since  every  thing  has  been  fettled 

*  thus  happily  for  me,  fome  people  have 
«  been  impertinent  enough  to  allure  me, 
«  that  to  their  own  knowledge  Dorantes 
«  was'  married  feveral  years  ago,  and 
'  that  his  wife  is  ftill  alive;  but  this 
«  gives  me  no  manner  of  concern.      If 

*  there  be  any  woman  who  has  a  claim 

*  of  this  nature  on  him,  he  has  doubt- 

*  lefs   found  means    to  prevail  on  her 

*  to  relinquish  it;  fo  I  look  upon  it  as 
'  none  of  my  affair.  He  marries  me  in 
«  the  face  of  the  world;  has  promifed  to 

*  prefent  me  at  court ;  and  while  I  en- 
«  joy  the  title  of  *******  0f  ******, 

*  and  the  grandeur  annexed  to  it,  fhall 
«  not  trouble  myfelf  with  any  whifpers 
'  that  may  go  about  the  town  in  relation 
'   to  the  lawfulnefs  or  unlawfulnefs  of 

*  my  marriage. 

'  It  is  no  inconfiderable  addition  to 

*  my  contentment,  to  hear  that  you  de- 
'  fign  to  return  to  town  in  a  fhort  time. 
f  I  long  to  fee  you,  and  to  give  you  an 

*  airing  in  my  own  coach  and  fix,  with 
1  three  flaunting  footmen  on  the  back  of 

*  it:  we  fhall  cut  a  better  figure,  Belinda, 
'  than  when  we  made  our  little  excur- 

*  fions  together  in  a  mean,  dirty  hack. 

*  O,  Fortune!  Fortune!  dear,  propi- 
'  tious  Fortune,   how  am  I  bound  to 

*  piaife  thee  !     But  no  more  at  prefent, 


*  than  that  I  am,  with  the  greater!  good 

'  wiflies,  Sec, 

'  Selima. 

*  P.  S.    I  need  not  defire  you  to  tell 

*  Philander  what  has  happened;  I 
'  know  you  will,  and  alio  that  his 
'  regard  for  you  will  make  him 
'  participate  in   the    happinefs  of 

*  your  friend.    Once  more,  adieu.' 


Here  end  the  letters  of  this  celebrated 
lady,  who  in  a  very  little  time  after  mar- 
ried Dorantes. 


CHAP.     VI. 

CONSISTS  CHIEFLY  OF  SOME  RE- 
FLECTIONS OF  THE  AUTHOR'S 
OWN  ON  FALSE  TASTE,  THE  MIS- 
TAKEN ROAD  IN  THE  PURSUIT 
OF  FAME,  AND  THE  FOLLY  OF  AN 
ILL-DIRECTED  EMULATION.  TO 
WHICH  ARE  ADDED,  A  FEW  FAINT 
SKETCHES  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
MOST  AMIAELE  ORIGINALS  IN 
MODERN  LIFE. 

THE  celebrated  Dr.  Bufly  tells  us, 
than  when  we  fay  a  man  has  a  fine 
or  true  tafte,  no  more  is  meant  by  thole 
words,  than  that  he  has  a  found  judg- 
ment, a  clear  head,  and  a  nicely  difj- 
tinguiihing  capacity  in  judging  of  what 
is  really  worthy  and  becoming,  and 
what  is  not  fo;  whether  it  be  in  the 
choice  of  his  amuiements,  his  equipage, 
his  apparel,  the  furniture  of  his  houle, 
the  covering  of  his  table,  or  whatever 
elfe  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  will 
and  fancy.  Now,  as  every  thing  is  beft 
fhewn  by  it's  oppofite,  if  the  definition 
given  us  by  the  French  author  of  the 
true  tafte  be  jnft,  as  I  believe  moft  peo- 
ple will  allow  it  is,  to  think  and  aft 
contrary  to  what  he  defcribes,  is  what 
we  call  falfe  tafte:  but,  in  my  opinion, 
to  think  and  do  always  what  is  wrong, 
and  at  the  fame  time  imagine  that  all  we 
think  and  do  is  right,  is  not  of  itfelf  fuf- 
ficient  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  the 
phrafe  in  it's  full  extent;  there  muft  always 
be  added  an  affectation  of  being  lingular, 
over  curious,  over  delicate,  over  ele- 
gant, fomewhat  above  the  common  le- 
vel of  mankind;  in  fine,  the  man  of  ,a 
falfe  taftemuft  not  be  afool  of  Heaven's 

making* 
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making,  but  his  own.  The  late  witty 
Earl  of  Rochester  has  prefemed  us  with 
a  very  picturefque  character  of  the  raatl 
pffalie  tafte,  in  the  following  lints — 

4   He  was  a  fool  through  choice,  not  want 

4  of  wit; 
4    His  foppery,  without  the  lielpof  fenfe, 
4  Cuuid'ne'er  have  rilen  to  luch  an  excel- 

*   lence. 
4  Nature's  as  iame  in  making  a  true  fop 
«   As  a  phil  Topher:   the  very  top 
4  And  dignity  of  folly,  we  attain 

*  By   ftudious  leaich,    and    labour  of  the 

4  brain; 
<  By  obfervation,  counfel,  and  deep  thought. 

*  God  never  made  a  coxcomb  worth  a  groat : 

*  We  owe  that  name  to  induftry  and  arts  ; 

*  An  eminent  fool  moft  be  a  man  or' parts.' 


creatures. 

or    g 


A  perfon  may  be  endowed  with  great 
talents,  yet,  through  a  fall'e  talk-  in  the 
manner  of  difplaying  them,   be  rendered 
ridiculous  inltead  of  refpe&able;  and, 
while  he  aims  at  attracting  universal  ad- 
"miration,    become   the   object   or    uni- 
verfal  contempt.     Hippias  is  profoundly 
learned,  is  well  ikilled  in  the  molt  ufefal 
fciences,  and  endowed,  both  by  nature 
and  education,  with  every  requifite  to 
render  him  a  worthy  member  of  fociety ; 
yet,  by  fome  unaccountable  oddities  of 
manners  and  behaviour,  he  makes  him- 
felf  hated  where  he  might  be  loved,  de- 
fpifed  where  he  might  be  refpected,  and 
a   mere  cypher   in    a   world  where  he 
mio-ht  be  a  figure  of  the  greateft  confe- 
quence.     He  is  not  at  all  diffatisfied  that 
every  one  knows  and  fpeaks  of  him  as 
a  man  poffefled  of  a  very  opulent  for- 
tune,   yet   affeas  to  look   down    with 
fcorn  on  all  the  pleafures,  and  even  in- 
nocent amufements,  it  might  afford  him ; 
and  to  fuch  an  excefs  does  he  carry  this 
humour,  that  whatever  is  beyond  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  nature  he  treats  as  luxury  and 
epicurifms;  vainly  imagining  that  the 
wearing  of  a  threadbare  coat,  and  a  wig 
that  the  head  it  covers  fcarce  remembers 
ever  to  have  had  a  curl,  entitles  him  to 
the  character  of  a  philofopher.  _ 

But  this  oltentatious  humility,  as  I 
think  it  may  be  juftly  called,  is  not  the 
mod  unpardonable  error  into  which 
Hippias  is  led  by  his  falfe  tafte:  this 
ferves  only  to  make  him  ridiculous,  but 
there  is  another  which  makes  him  hate- 
ful. Theambition  he  has  of  being  reve- 
renced as  a  Stoick,  renders  him  deaf  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  wholly  in- 


He  partakes  not  in  the  joys 
of  even    thofe   he  calls  his 
friends;  nor  would  lift  a  finger,  move  a 
Hep,  or  (peak  a  fyllable,  either  to  pro- 
mote  the  one,    or  diflipate   the   other. 
The  inert   diftrefsful  circumftance  has 
not  the  power  to  touch  his  heart;  and  if 
any  one  knows  him  little  enough  to  em- 
ploy his  affiltance  or  advice  in  the  ex- 
tremeft  exigence,  he  replies,  with  a  fo- 
lemn  and  magisterial   air,   that  he  can 
fay  no  tiling  to  their   complaints;  that 
pity  is  a  pafiion;  and  that,  by  the  force 
of  his  realon,  he  has  diverted  himfelf  of 
all  paflions,  of  what  kind  foever.    Thus 
does   Hippias,  by    indulging  one    un- 
happy propenlity,  forfeit  all  the  love  and 
efteem  the  qualities  he  is    pofTelfed  of 
would  otherwife  attract.     The  manner 
in  which  he  is  now  looked  upon  gives 
me  rocm  to  lufpect  that,    whenever  he 
makes  his  exit  from  this  world,  he  will 
have  an  epitaph  lomewhat  like  what  I 
read    on    a    tumb-ltone    in  a  country 
church-yard — 


4  Here  ******,  ftretch'd  at  his  full  lengtfy 

'   is  laid; 
4  Whom,  living,  no  one  lov'd,  nor  mourn'4 

4  when  dead.' 

Number'.efs  are  the  inftances  might  be 
given  to  prove  the  belt  capacities  may 
be.  and    frequently   are,  perverted    by 
falfe  tafte  and  mifapplication.     As  one 
of  oiu   mod  eminent  authors  tells  us, 
the  love  of  fame  is  the  univerlal  pafiion ; 
it  is  imprinted,  in  a  more  or  lefs  degree, 
on   every   human  heart.      Thofe    who 
have   great  talents,    are  apt  to  think 
they  can  never  render  themfelves  fuffi- 
cientlv  confpicuous;  and  thofe  of  weaker 
intellects,    yet  pofferted  of  the  fame  va- 
nitv,  are  fometimes  fo  infatuated,  as,  ra- 
ther than  not  to  make  a  noiie  in  the 
world,    to  do  things  which  may  incur  a 
lampoon,  fince  they  cannot  deferve  a  pa- 
negynck.   A  private  life,  or,  as  they  term 
it,  a  life  of  obfeurity,  is  to  fome  people 
the  fevered  misfortune  they  can  labour 
under  :  thty  will  tell  you,  that  they  may 
as  well  beout  of  the  world, as  of  no  con- 
fequence  in  it;  and  few  there  are  who 
will  take  the  poet's  word  for  a  contrary 
pafiion— 

f  Th'  unknown,  untalk'd  of  man,  is  only 

4  bleft; 
4  No  anxious  doubts  his  peaceful  breaft  an-* 
nov, 


tne  dictates  oi  iiumamiy,  nuu  v.»iv/i.jr  ...-  i.«», 

£nubleof  all  fecial  feeling  for  his  fellow-     «  From  praife  and  cenfure  equally  remote^ 
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«  Nor   hope,  nor  fear,    his   happinefs  de- 

'  ftroys, 
«  But  fafe  within  himfelf,  himfelf  enjoys.' 

There  are  alfo  people  who,  having 
no  peculiarities  of  their  own,  affecl: 
to  imitate  thofe  they  may  fee  in  otheis; 
cfpecially  if  the  perfon  they  copy  after 
be  of  a  fu  peri  or  rank,  or  has  the  re- 
putation of  a  wit.  Thefe  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  called  fecond-hand 
fools;  for  they  generally  take  up  the 
follies  jufi  when  they  are  left  off  by  the 
perfons  they  would  be  thought  exaclly  to 
refemble:  according  to  a  vulgaradage — 

*  The  fool  will  fometimes  peep  out  of 

*  the  wileft  man.'  The  leaft  failing  in 
a  perfon  of  diftinguifhed  character  is 
prefently  adopted  by  his  inferiors,  till  it 
becomes  a  fafhion.  Emulation,  how- 
ever, when  well-directed,  is  one  of  the 
mod  noHe  propenfities  of  the  mind; 
nothing  can  be  more  truly  laudable  than 
an  endeavour  to  i  qua  re  our  actions  by  a 
praife- worthy  model:  but  I  am  forry  to 
iay,  that  this  is  not  lb  often  the  cafe  as 
every  good  man  would  wifh  it  were. 

There  are  fome  people  i'o  unhappy, 
as  to  take  for  a  pattern  all  the  bad  they 
can  find,  and  neglect  all  the  good;  and 
this,  100,  without  defign,  or  any  un- 
toward inclination,  but  through  meie 
careleffhefs:  and,  provided  they  dofome- 
thing  fitch  a  one  or  l'uch  a  one  does, 
give  not  themfelves  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine whether  what  they  imitate  be  a 
beauty  or  a  blemifh;  or,  indeed,  whe- 
ther it  be  either,  or  only  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, and  altogether  unworthy  of 
regard.  And,  new  I  am  upon  this  head, 
I  cannot  forbear  relating  an  example  of 
the  fort  T  laft  mentioned;  which,  though 
it  happened  fome  years  ago,  and  is  ex- 
tremely trifling  in  itfelf,  may  ferve  to 
mew  how  little  care  people  fometimes 
take  in  their  choice  of  an  object  for  imi- 
tation. 

A  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  paffed  in  the  world  for  a 
very  pretty  fellow,  eitherwas,  or  affected 
to  be,  becaufe  it  was  the  mode,  a  prodi- 
gious admirer  of  the  late  deservedly  fa- 
mous Sir  lfaac  Newton.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  that  truly 
neat  man,  frequently  vilited  him,  and 
had  the  oppoitunity  of  hearing  many 
things  from  him,  which  doubtlcfs  were 
wsll  worthy  of  being  treafuredin  his  me- 
mory; yet  1  could  never  find  he  took 
particular  notice  of  any  thing  but  this  I 
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am  now  going  to  repeat.  Sir  lfaac  had 
him  at  his  table  one  day,  and  happened 
cafually  to  fay,  that  he  thought  nothing 
fweeter  than  a  bacon  bone.  My  friend 
immediately  catched  up  the  word,  and 
from  that  moment  made  it  his  own,  and 
on  all  occafions  quoted  it.  If  any  one 
afked  him  to  eat  with  them,  he  would 
reply — '  Yes,  if  you  have  any  bacon; 
•  for,  as  Sir  lfaac  Newton  fa\s,  there  is 
'  nothing  fweeter  than  a  bacon  bone.* 
In  fine,  he  went  to  no  place,  mingled  in 
no  conversion,  without  finding  fome 
means  to  introduce  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
bacon  bone ;  and  repeated  the  above- 
mentioned  expreffion  fo  often,  and  fo 
impertinently,  that  at  la"It  he  became  the 
jeft  of  all  his  companions,  who,  in  deri- 
fion,  called  him  by  no  other  name  than 
the  Bacon  Bone.  Ridiculous  as  this 
may  appear,  I  can  allure  my  reader, 
that  the  gentleman  I  have  been  fpeaking 
of  does  not  ftand  alone,  but  has  many 
parallels  in  my  catalogue  of  obferva- 
tions  on  a  mifguided  imitation,  as  I 
could  eauly  prove  ;  but  my  humour  has 
on  a  fudden  changed  it's  vein,  and  I  be- 
gin to  grow  too  ferioiis  to  recite  any  far- 
mer inltances  of  fo  ludicrous  a  nature. 
Degenerate  as  we  mortals  are  laid  to  be, 
yet  even  now  there  are  not  wanting 
lome  few  illuftrious  examples  cf  both, 
whom  even  an  endeavour  to  copy  after 
would  be  fome  meiit  in  the  attempter. 

See  where  the  noble  Altamont  Hands 
forth  a  fliining  pattern  of  exalted  vir- 
tue! Dignity  in  his  countenance;  be- 
nevolence in  his  hand;  the  ftftclelt  juf- 
tice,  honour,  and  focial  kindnefs,  in  his 
heart.  Near  him  you  will  always  find 
the  chafte  and  fair  Euphemia,  his  illuf- 
trious confort;  a  numerous  and  beaute- 
ous offspring  with  joyous  fmiles  play 
round  their  feet ;  Juno  and  Hymen  ho- 
ver over  their  heads,  and  fhower  conti- 
nual hltffings  on  the  happy  pair.  From 
Altamont  and  Euphemia,  ye  hufbands, 
fathers,  leam  the  duties  due  to  thofe 
endearing  names,  and  ceafe  to  imagine 
that  to  fwervefrom  them  is  politenels. 

Learn  you  who  languish  in  a  wi- 
dowed bed,  from  Elifmonda  learn  to  fup- 
port  the  melancholy  of  your  condition  as 
becomes  you — Elifmonda,  who  though, 
as  Lee  expreffesit,  in  all  the  full-grown 
pride  of  glorious  beauty,  difdains  all 
overtures  for  a  fecond  marriage,  fhuns 
pomp  and  ceremony,  nor  haunts  the 
court  nor  publick  walks;  but  in  her 
clofet  ruminates  what  good  is  in  her 

power 
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power  to  do;  who  moft  deferves,  and 
who  ftands  moft  in  need  of  her  relief} 

and  all  thole  cares  (he  once  employed  to 
pieale  the  belt  of  hulbands,  are  now 
taken  up  with  acts  of  jjicly  and  loft  com- 
panion. 

Learn,  ye  fair  ramblers  after  /hew 
and  hurry,  ye  midnight  gadders  to  maf- 
querades  and  balls:  from  lovely  Amadea 
learn  the  timid  modefty  that  belt  befits 
and  belt  fecures  the  honour  of  a  virgin 
Mate.  She  takes  no  pains  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  the  gaping  multitude,  and  ra- 
ther (huns  than  covets  popular  admi- 
ration. She  avoids  being  the  firll  in 
any  new  fafhion,  and  never  rims  into 
the  extremes  of  it;  goes  to  no  routes, 
aflemblies,  or  mafquerades;  feldom  in- 
dulges herlelf  even  with  a  play  or  opera; 
and,  when  (he  does,  is  always  accom- 
panied by  fome  grave  relation,  whole 
prefence  is  a  check  on  the  impertinence 
of  thole  whifflers  who  fkip  from  box  to 
box,  faying  the  lame  thing  to  every  fine 
woman  they  fee  there.  When  (he  walks 
in  the  Park,  die  makes  choice  of  thole 
hours  when  the  lealt  company  are  there; 
and  the  only  publick  place  you  aie  lure 
to  find  her  in,  is  at  chinch. 

The  example  of  Dorilaus  is  a  noble 
reprimand  to  thole  who  fuffer  themielves 
to  grow  old  in  riots  and  debaucheries. 
Early  he  quitted  the  levities  of  youth; 
and  as  the  iilver  fwan,  emerging  from 
the  ftream,  diakes  off  the  drops  that 
hang  upon  it's  wings,  lb  Dorilaus  but 
dipped  into  the  follies  of  the  times,  jirft 
tailed  the  licentious  pleafures  of  the 
town,  then  defpifed  and  threw  them 
from  him  with  abhorrence.  Tempta- 
tions of  every  kind  have  (Ince  furrounded 
him,  yet  has  he  Mill  remained  unmoved; 
equally  inflexible  to  the  inlinuations  of 
luxury,  and  to  the  bribes  of  corrup- 
tion. Steady  in  virtuous  piinciples, 
the  evil  ones  at  length  grew  weary  of 
their  fruitlels  labour,  and  now  fuffer  him 
to  enjoy  a  calm  and  undilhirbed  repol'e, 
in  the  fociety  of  a  few  feleit  friends, 
who  join  with  him  in  commiferating  the 
infatuation  of  others. 

If  there  were  no  cards  r.or  dire  in  the 
world,  Favonius  would  be  looked  upon 
as  an  almoft  faultlefs  being,  and  the 
voice  of  envy  have  nothing  wherewith 
to  call  a  blemilh  on  his  name.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  however,  that  Favonius 
has  wit,  honour,  generality,  affability, 
and  an  unaffected  fweetneis  of  difpoli- 
tion;  qualifications  which  would  greatly 


compenlate  for  his  love  of  gaming,  if 
it  were  not  for  two  conliderations,  which 
arethefe.  Firft,  That  by  indulging  this 
unhappy  propensity,  he  lavifhes  too 
much  oi  that  time  which  mighl  be  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  ol  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.  Secondly,  That  his 
high  character  in  the  world  makes  many 
people  ready,  and  even  proud,  to  follow 
his  example  in  this  the  Jble  error  of 
which  he  can  be  accufed,  while  they  ne- 
glect the  lealt  endeavour  to  imitate  any 
one  ol  the  numerous  virtues  he  is  ma- 
iler of. 

There  are  many  others  of  both  fexes 
ftill  living,  whole  characters  would  re- 
flect honour  on  the  imitators  ;  and  fome 
who,  though  the  world  has  been  lb  un- 
fortunate as  to  lof'e,  have  left  behind 
them  luch  monuments  of  their  virtues 
as  never  can  be  forgotten;  their  me- 
mory ltrikes  a  damp  on  guilt,  and  will 
be  eternally  venerated  by  all  the  wife  and 
good.  But  this  is  a  theme  which,  though 
perhaps  little  affecting  to  the  greateft 
part  of  my  readers,  may  yet  be  too  me- 
lancholy to  fome  others,  as  well  as  to 
mylelf;  I  (hall  therefore  dwell  no  longer 
upon  it,  but  return  to  a  fubject  more 
f.iitable  to  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the 
times,  which  I  am  not  lb  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  an  author  ought  always  tocon- 
fult,  if  he  regards  either  his  own  repu- 
tation, or  the  intereft  of  his  bookleller. 


CHAP.     VII. 

GIVES  A  SUCCJNCT  RELATION  OF 
TWO  PRETTY  EXTRAORDINARY; 
ADVfc NTURES  THAT  PRESENTED 
THEMSELVES  TO  THE  AUTHOR  IN 
A  MORNING  RAMBLE. 

A  Clear  and  undilhirbed  fky,  illu- 
minated with  a  (hailing  fun,  and 
perfumed  with  a  thou  land  odours  from 
the  new- budding  fpiing,  invited  me  to 
Hyde  Park.  I  girded  my  invilible  Belt 
about  me,  for  the  reafons  I  have  already 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter;  and 
alio  put  my  Tablets  in  my  pocket, 
though  I  had  not  the  leaft  expectation 
of  meeting  with  any  thing  in  that  place 
which  fhould  give  me  occaiion  to  make 
ufe  of  them.  The  fweet  lolemnity  of 
this  Iblitude  afforded  me  infinitely  more 
pleafure  than  ever  1  had  found  in  a 
ciouded  Mall:  it  inlpiied  me  with  the 
N.  moft 
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mod  delightful  ideas;  which  indulging, 
I  wandered  for  I  believe  near  two  hours, 
without  meeting  with  anyone  object  to 
interrupt    my    contemplations.       How 
tnuch  longer  I  migiit  have  continued  in 
in  this   agreeable  reverie,   I   know  not} 
for  I  was  rouzed  from  it  by  the  fudden 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  at  ibu.e  dif- 
tance  from  me,  but  who  was  advancing 
directly  towards  the  pith  where  I  was. 
On  his  approach,  I  ltepped  a  little  on 
one  fide,  to  prevent  his  running  againlt 
me.     He  walked  backwuds  and   for- 
wards with  fome  emotion,  looked  often 
on  his  watch,  and  discovered  many  figns 
of  the  ntmoft  impatience.     By  the  cock- 
ade in  his  nat,  I  doubted  not  of  his  be- 
ing a   military   gentleman,    and    ima- 
gined that  fome  difpute  of  honour  was 
that    morning    to     be   decided    by    the 
i'wordj  but  I  was  foon  convinced  of  my 
millake,  the  officer  having  more  of  Cu- 
pid than  of  Mars  in  his  head. 

I  had  not  been  many  minutes,  before 
a  coach  came  up,  and  (topped  very  near 
the  place  where  I    (food.     There  were 
three  women  in  it;  one  of  whom,  and 
much   the   richeft   dreffed,    I    prefently 
knew  to  be  the  celebrated  Lipathea:  the 
others,  as  I  afterwaids  found,  were  her 
Womam  and  nurfe;  this,  it  feems,  being 
the  firft  time  of  her  coming  abroad  fince 
her  bunging  into  the  world   a  fon  and 
hth",  to  the  great  joy  of  that  honourable 
family,   as  the   news  writers  exprefs  it. 
On  light  of  the  coach,  the  young  officer 
advanced  btifkly  towards  it.     Lipathea 
law  him  at  the  fame  time  ;  and,  tbruft- 
ing  out  her  head,  and  half  her  body, 
with  her  accuffomed  loud  laugh,   called 
to  him  to  come  in.     With  thefe  words, 
the  door  w:.s  immediately  opened;  the 
two  women  came  out,    anil  the  officer 
jumped  in:   after  which,  the  coachman 
was  ordered    to  drive,    as   (low  as   he 
could,  to  t:.e  Walnut-tree  Walk,  and 
fo  round  to  the  Ha-ha  Wall,  and  back 
to  the  lame  price  again. 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  follow  them, 
fo  was  obliged  to  content  myielf  with 
hearing  the  difcourfe  thatpalTed  between 
the  two  women  who  were  left  behind. 
To  this  end  I  kept  as  dole  to  them  as  I 
could,  with  my  Tablets  in  myhand;  but 
trie  fubjecls  they  talked  On  were  fo  trifling, 
that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
fpread  them  for  the  im predion  of  their 
words,  till  all  at  once  the  nurfe  began 
to  run  into  a  long  detail  of  the  particu- 
lars flie  knew,  or  could  remember,  that 


had  happened  in  the  feveral  families 
where  (he  had  been;  but  the  matters  lhe 
related  being  wholly  infignificant,  and 
unworthy  of  record,  I  (hut  up  my  Ta- 
blets, and  gave  no  farther  ear  to  what 
(he  laid.  I  quitted  not  the  place,  how- 
ever, till  the  lovers  returned  from  the 
tour  they  had  been  making.  The  coach 
flopped,  and  the  captain  was  let  down 
near  the  end  of  the  fame  path  where  he 
had  been  taken  up;  and  Lipathea  beck- 
oned her  two  attendants  to  come  in, 
who  by  this  time,  I  found,  were  hear- 
tily weary  of  their  promenade. 

The  well-known  character  of  Lipa- 
thea, one  would  think,  (hould  have  hin- 
dered me  frcm  being  much  furprized  at 
any  thing  (lie  did;  yet  could  I  not  be  an 
eye-witnefs  of  the  glaring  affront  (lie 
now  put  upon  her  hufband,  and  the  mo- 
defty  of  her  fex,  without  being  feized 
with  a  conlternation  impoflible  to  be  ex- 
preffed.     My  meditations   on   this  ad- 
venture had  perhaps  lalled    till  I  came 
home,  if  they  had  r,ot  been -interrupted 
by  another  which  fell  in   my  way,    and 
afforded  me,  in  it's  confequences,  more 
matter  for   diverfion  than  the  former. 
Beauty,   or  what  is  more  than  beauty, 
the  power  of  attraction,  is  not  confined 
tc  perfons  of  a  high  ftation  :  Nature  can 
exert  herfelf  as  much  in  the  Cottage  as 
the  palace;  and  we  fometimes  find  more 
real  graces  under  a  plain,   homely  coif, 
than  under  a  fine  gauze  cap  ornamented 
with  jewels  ;  as  the  little  incident  I  am 
about  to  rehearlc  will  abundantlyevince. 
As  I  was  palling  through  St.  James's 
Park,  I  met  a  young  woman  with  a  por- 
ringer in  her  hand,  neatly  covered  with 
a  large  earthen  faucer.     She  advanced 
with   (low  and  cautious  fteps,  lelt   (he 
(hould   fpill  any  part  of  what  (lie   had 
brought.     When  (he drew  near  the  Pa- 
rade, a  tali  gienadier,  who  I  found  was* 
her  hufband,  (iepped  forth  from  among 
his  comrades,  and  received  the  mefs  from 
her,   as  alfo  a  pewter  fpoon,  which  (he 
took  out  of  her  pocket,  and  gave  to  him 
at  the  fame  time.     Though  every  thing 
about  her  was  clean,  yet  the  leader  may 
ealily  fuppofe  extremely  mean  :  (he  had 
a  face,  however,  that  (food  in  need  of  no 
advantages  from  dtefs  to  fet  it  off.    Ne- 
ver had  I  feen  a  finer  pair  of  eyes,  or  a 
more  foft  and  delicate  complexion;  and, 
to  crown  all  the  reft  of  her  perfections, 
there  appeared,  not  only  in  her  counte- 
nance, but  in  every  little  motion   and 
gefture,  that  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 

the 
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the  very  foul  of  lovelinefs — a  molt  per- 
fect innocence  and  Simplicity.  1  was 
not,  however,  the  only  admirer  whom 
her  charms  had  that  morning  attracted; 
a  certain  officer  cf"  distinction,  walking 
o;i  this  Parade  with  another  gentleman, 
having  Seen  her  at  Some  diftance,  quitted 
his  companion,  and  came  to  the  grena- 
dier, accoliing  him  in  thefe  terms — 

Officer.  So,  grenadier,  you  are  tak- 
ing your  morning's  refreshment.  Is 
this  pretty  damfel  your  wife  ? 

Grenadier.  Yes,  pleafe  your  ho- 
nour. 

Officer.  She  fcems  very  young:  you 
can't  have  been  married  long. 

Grenadier.  About  three  months, 
pleaiV  your  honour. 

Officer.  I  hope  you  ufe  her  well; 
I  dare  lay  file  dei'erves  it. 

Grenadier.  I  think  fhe  has  no  rea- 
son to  complain,  Sir. — Have  you, 
Peggy  ? 

Wife.     No,  indeed. 
Officer.     I  am  glad  of  it.     I  would 
always  have  the  women  ufed  well. 

He  laid  no  more,  but  turned  upon  his 
heel,  and  walked  away  with  a  carelefs 
air,  as  if  nothing  farther  than  what  he 
had  made  fliew  of  was  in  his  head ;  but 
I  perceived  he  removed  no  farther  than 
the  end  of  the  Canal,  and  kept  an  ob- 
fervant  eye  on  thole  he  had  lett  behind. 
The  grenadier  having  finished  his  little 
repaft,  mingled  with  fome  Soldiers  who 
were  on  the  Parade,  and  his  wife  tripped 
out  of  the  Park  with  much  more  haSte 
than  (lie  had  come  into  it.  The  officer, 
who  had  never  loll  fight  of  her,  fol- 
lowed, though  for  a  while  at  fome  dif- 
tance; and  I  kept  very  near  him,  reviv- 
ing to  fee  what  it  was  he  aimed  at,  and 
what  wwuld  be  the  ilfue  of  his  defigns, 
in  cafe  he  had  any  of  the  nature  1  fli- 
fpected.  She  went  through  the  Trea- 
fury;  and  when  he  faw  (he  had  entered 
there,  he  mended  his  pace;  and  coming 
up  with  her  under  the  arched  paffage, 
gave  her  a  little  flap  on  the  Shoulder:  fhe 
itarted,  and  turned  back;  but,  on  feeing 
him,  dropped  a  low  curtfey,  while  he 
fpoke  thus — 

Officer.  Well  overtaken,  pretty  lafs. 
I  wanted  to  fpeak  with  you:  I  fancy  I 
have  feen  you  fomewhere  or  other. 
Pray  what  countrywoman  are  you  ? 

Wife.  I  was  born  in  Lancashire,  fo 
pleafe  your  honour. 

Officer.  I  thought  fo;  for  I  have 
heard  fay  all  the  Lancashire  girls   are 


very  hand  fome.  And  pray  what  brought 
you  to  London  ? 

Wife.  The  hopes  of  getting  into  a 
good  fervice,  pleafe  your  honour;  but  nor 
hearing  of  one  prefently,  and  happen- 
ing to  get  acquainted  with  my  huSband 
in  the  mean  time,  I  changed  my  condi- 
tion. 

Officer.  You  did  well:  there  is  no- 
thing like  being  your  own  miftrefs.  But 
you  country  folks  are  generally  afraid  of 
a  red  coat:  how  came  you  to  venture  on 
a  Soldier? 

Wife.  I  don't  know,  Sir;  it  was  my 
fate,  I  think. 

Officer.  Well,  here  is  fomething  to 
encourage  you  to  love  the  army. 

With  thei'e  words  he  drew  a  fix-and- 
thirty  piece  of  gold  out  of  his  pockst, 
and  made  an  offer  of  putting  it  into  her 
hand;  but  fhe  drew  back  either  aihamed 
or  unwilling  to  accept  it,  and  cried— 
*  Oh,  Sir,  I  have  heard  fay  that  wo- 
'  men  mould  nevei  take  money  from  the 
'  men!'  To  which  he  replied — '  That 
'  is  from  your  mean,  dirty  fellows;  but 
'  it  is  ill- manners  to  refufe  any  thing 
'  given  you  by  your  Superiors.'  He 
now  took  hold  of  her  hand;  and  a  fe- 
cond  effort  obliging  her  to  receive  his 
prefent,  fhe  looked  on  it,  turned  it  two 
or  three  times,  and  ihen  laid — '  Blefs 
'  me !  what  mult  I  do  with  this  great 
4  piece  of  money  ?' 

Officer.  Oh,  you  will  find  a  nfe  for 
it;  that  pretty  face  of  yours  requires  a 
thoufand  things  that  the  grenadier's  pay 
will  not  enable  him  to  purchafe  for  you. 
And,  now  1  think  on  if,  'tis  pity  he 
fhould  continue  in  that  low  Station:  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  raii'e  him,  and 
I  will  do  it;  he  Shall  have  a  halbert 
forthwith.  But  I  mi) ft  talk  to  you  a 
little  firlt  on  that  Score.  Where  do 
you  live?     I  will  come  and  fee  you. 

Wife.  Oh,  dear  Sir,  we  have  not  a 
place  rit  for  your  honour  to  come  into. 

Officer.     No  matter  for  that.     I  am 
not  proud;   and   never  Scruple  to  go  to 
any  place,  how  mean  Soever  i  i  be,  where  I 
can  either  do  a  pleafure  to  m  vfelf,  or  a  fer- 
vice to  my  friends;  therefore  no  excufes. 
Wife.     Your  honour    is   very  good. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  to  teli  you,   tor 
there  is  no  Sign  near  us.     We  lodge  up 
one  pair  of  ftairs,  at  a  button -maker's, 
the  next  door  but  one  to  a  (.handler's 
fliop,  in  a  little  alley  that  turn*  out  of 
King  Street  by  a  green  ltall,  and  is  no 
thoroughfare. 

N  z  Officer. 
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Officer.  I  (hall  never  find  it  by  this 
direct.cn  ;  you  (hall  (hew  me  where  it 
is  now. 

Wife.  Lord,  Sir,  what  will  the  people 
in  the  ltieet  fay,  to  fee  me  go  cheek-by- 
jole  with  fuch  a  fine  gentleman  as  your 
honour? 

Officer.  Well,  then,  you  (hall  walk. 
before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

Wife.  But,  Sir,  my  room  is  all  dirty  ; 
I  was  juft  soing  home  to  clean  it,  now  I 
have  carried  my  hulband  his  break  fa  ft. 

Officer.  I  (hail  not  go  in,  nor  vifit 
you,  till  after  dark;  to  hinder,  as  you 
fay,  the  neighbours  from  (taring  at  me. 
I  will  come  this  evening,  about  nine  (  r 
ten  o'clock.  Yourhufband  is  to  be  upon 
duty,  but  do  you  take  care  not  to  be  out 
of  the  way  ;  for  it  is  abfclutely  neceflai 
I  ftiould  have  fome  difcourfe  with  you 
before  I  do  any  thing  for  him. 

Wife.  Lord,  Sir,  what  bufinefs  can 
your  honour  have  with  me  tiiat  he  uuift 
not  know ! 

Officer.  You  may  tell  him  afterwards, 
if  you  will.  But  1  won't  detain  you 
any  longei ;  go  home  and  pleafe  your- 
felf  that  your  hulband  (hall  be  a  ferjeant 
to-morrow,  and  that  I  fhall  raile  himltiil 
higher,  fo  that  he  may  come  to  be  a  capr 
tain  at  laft. 

Wife.  A  captain!—  Oh  la!  I  mould 
never  have  thought  of  fuch  a  thing! 
Officer.  It  ali  depends  upon  your- 
felf,  and  what  I  have  tocommunicate  to 
you  ;  lb  be  fure  be  at  home,  and  alone 
when  I  come. 

Wife.  Yes,  pleafe  your  honour.  I 
would  not,  for  all  the  world,  be  lb  rude 
as  to  difappoint  .you;  though  I  am 
afhamed  you  mould  come  into  fueh  a 
poor  habitation  as  mine. 

Officer.  Never  mind  that,  my  pretty 
one;  I  (hall  look  on  nothing  in  the  place 
but  yourfelf. 

While  lie  was  fpcaking  this,  he  caft 
his  eves  about,  and  finding  there  was 
nobody  in  fight,  gave  her  a  ki is;  after 
which  (he made  alowcurtfey,  and  turned 
away  to  go  home,  b'.ulhing  all  the  way 
the  went  like  the  fun  through  a  gentle 
mower  tn  an  April  morning.  He  fol- 
lowed, as  he  (aid  he  would,  till  he  had 
fi-en  her  enter  into  her  little  dwelling; 
nor  left  the  place,  till  he  had  taken  fuffi- 
cient  notice  ol  every  thing,  to  be  able  to 
remember  and  know  it  again.  I  was 
now  under  a  melt  fenfibie  concern  for  this 
poor  young  creatine,  thus  likely  to  be 
betrayed;  not  by  any  inclination  to  ill, 


but  merely  through  the  fear  of  offending 
a  perfon  above  her  :  quite  ignorant  of 
the  fnares  of  the  world,  and  untaught 
how  to  refill  temptation,  (lie  was,  alas! 
juft  ready  to  fall  into  a  real  fault,  by  an 
endeavour  to  avoid  an  imaginary  one. 
As  Mr.  Waller  laid,  though  on  a  diffe- 
rent occafion— 

'  Innocence  and  youth  oft  makes, 
'   In  artlefs  virgins  fuch  miftak.es/ 

Though  I  had  not  the  leaft  doubt  but 
tl  :  the  young  wile  of  the  grenadier 
w  Id  become  a  prey  to  the  vicious  in- 
clination of  her  ieducer,  yet  I  had  the 
cuiiofity  to  fee  in  v.'  at  manner  (lie  would 
behaveon  the  full  dilcoveryof  hisdefigns 
upon  her.  Accordingly,  1  went  about 
nine  o'clock  to  the  little  alley, and  polted 
myfelf  on  a  bench  at  a  door  juft  oppo- 
iite  to  the  dwelling  of  the  grenadier,  re- 
lolving  to  go  in  with  the  officer  when 
he  (hould  come.  I  had  not  waited 
above  half  an  hour  before  he  appeared  : 
he  was  muffled  up  in  his  cloak;  but,  by 
the  help  of  a  finall  winking  light  from 
an  adjacent  (hop,  I  eafily  knew  him. 
He  had  taken  too  much  notice  of  the 
houfe  to  be  miltaken  in  it,  and  entered 
direclly,  the  door  being  left  open,  as  I 
fuppofe,  for  that  purpofe.  I  followed 
dole  behind  him;  but  never  had  my  In- 
vifibilitylhip  been  in  fo  much  danger 
as  it  was  now  brought  into  by  this  ad- 
venture. 

The  grenadier,  it  feems,  having  been 
informed  by  his  wile  of* .every  thing  that 
had  palled  between  her  and  the  officer, 
and  more  zealous  in  the  defence  ot  his 
honour  than  perhaps  fume  in  a  muih 
higher  itation  would  have  been,  had 
prevailed,  for  Come  pots  of  beer,  on  a 
brother  grenadier  to  do  duty  for  him  that 
night,  lb  returned  home  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  his  rival's  approach;  and 
h.ivingafmed  bimfelf  with  a  good  oaken 
cudgel,  ftood  on  the  middle  of  the  itairs, 
ready  to  give  a  proper  reception  to  that 
invader  of  his  rights.  My  leader  had 
not  advanced  above  five  or  fix  lteps  of 
the  Itairs,  when  he  received  a  violentbloW 
on  the  head;  which,  together  with  the 
(urprize  it  gave  him,  made  him  reel  back, 
anil  like  to  fall  on  the  poor  Invifible  ; 
but  I  hattily  and  prudently  withdrew  to 
the  middle  of  the  entry,  and  ftood  aloof, 
to  hear,  at  a  more  fate  diftance,  what 
would  be  the  end  of  this  affair.  The 
grenadier  purfued  his  ftrokes;  and  thf 
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officer,  being  in  no  condition  to  defend 
himfelf  in  that  disadvantageous  pothue, 
thought  it  belt  to  make  hisefcape;  but 
nor  having  been  accuftomed  to  fuch  rteep 
winding  flairs  fell  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. His  antagoniftj  though  better 
acquainted  with  the  paffage,  in  attempt- 
ing to  follow  him,  had  the  lame  fate; 
but  being  upnermoft,  foon  recovered 
himfelf;  and  catching  hold  of  the  of- 
ficer by  the  collar  as  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  rife,  forced  him  on  his  knees,  and 
continued  buffeting  him  on  the  head  and 
face  t  11  lie  was  covered  all  over  with  the 
blood  thai  gulhtd  from  his  nol'e  and 
mouth,  as  I  afterwards  perceived. 

The  officer  made  feveral  efforts  to 
draw  his  fvvord,  and  at  length  did  fo; 
hut  the  other  finding  what  he  was  about, 
immediately  icized  it  by  the  hilt,  wrefted 
it  from  him,  Snapped  it  alimder  with  his 
foot,  and  threw  it  over  his  head.  '  Rafcal, 
1  will  you  murderme!"  cried  the  officer. 

*  No,1  replied  the  grenadier;  'Iwdlonly 
'  cool  your  courage,  and  make  you  re- 
'  member   running    after  other  men's 

*  wives." — '  Dog  !  do  you  know  who  I 
'  rim?' demanded  he.    *  I  only  know  you 

'for  a  villain,'  laid  the  other,  '  that 
'  would  debauch  my  wife,  and  as  fuch 
'  I'll  ufe  you.' — '  Sirrah,' returned  the 
officer,  '  I  will  make  you  pay  dearly  for 

*  this  infolence  !  You  know  well 
'  enough  that  I  am  ******." — '  You 
'  lye!'  rejoined  the  other,  '  and  deferve 
'   to  be  hanged  for  taking  f  ich  a  gcn- 

*  'leman's  name  in  youi  mouth  !  ****** 
f  would  fcoin  to  fneak  into  fuch  a  poor 
'  hut  as  this,  to  feduce  any  man's  wife.' 
The  grenadier's  hands  were  not  idle  all 
this  time  :  but  the  officer  having  at 
length  got  upon  his  feet,  they  continued 
wielfiing  together  for  force  minutes,  in 
which  combat  the  furious  huiband  had 
nr  .-.the  better;  which  put  me  in  mind 
of  what  Mr.  Rowefaysin  Jane  Shore — 

'  In  fpite  of  birth  and  dignity,  a  man 
'  Oppos'd  againft  a  man,  is  but  a  man.' 

The  officer  now  finding  himfelf  quite 
difabled,  and  being  ftill  under  the  gi  i^e 
of  his  unrelenting  enemy,  called  vehe- 
mently out  for  htlp;  on  which  feveral 
of  the  neighbours  ran  in  with  lighted 
candles  in  their  hands,  and  theentry  was 
prefently  full  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren; but  never  was  fuch  a  Spectacle  as 
this  demolished  beau.  '  Blefs  me  i 
'  what  is  the  matter?'  cried  one;  'what 


'  is  the  matter  ?' — *  Aflc  no  quefHons. 
'  Here  is  half  a  crown  for  any  one  that 
'  will  get  me  a  chair  immediately,'  faid 
he;  and  the  word  was  fcarceout  of  his 
mouth,  before  a  robler  ran  wiih  .'11  the 
Speed  he  could,  to  do  as  he  defired.  The 
grenadier  now  affected  the  utmoft  fur- 
prize,  and  faid — '  All  the  world  ihould 
'  never  have  made  me  believe  it  was  your 
1  honour!  1  proteft  I  took  you  for  a 
'  rogue  that  wanted  to  come  to  bed  to 
'  my  wife  whiie  I  was  abroad,  and 
'  thought  I  could  not  ufe  fuch  a  one 
'  too  ill.'  The  women,  on  hearing 
this,  guellrd  how  the  bnfinefs  was,  and 
looked  at  one  another,  and  grinned:  one 
of  them,  however,  was  lb  charitable,  as 
to  fetch  a  bowl  of  water,  to  wafli  the 
blood  off  his  face  and  garments.  He  made 
ufe  off  what  (lie  brought,  but  gave  n» 
other  anfwer  to  what  the  grenadier  had 
faid,  than  a  look  full  of  refentment  and 
confufion. 

A  chair  being  brought,  he  catched  up 
his  hat  and  wig,  which  had  fallen  off  in 
the  Scuffle,  went  into  it,  leaving  behind 
him  diffident  matter  to  employ  the  con- 
vention of  the  whole  alley  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  On  hearing  afterwards 
the  whole  truth  of  the  affair  from  the 
grenadier  and  his  wife,  every  one  ap- 
plauded the  conduct  of  them  both,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  disappointment 
and  correction  of  the  lafcivious  officer. 
For  my  own  part,  after  I  got  home,  the 
Satisfaction  of  finding  my  felf  Safe  fioni 
the  dangers  into  which  my  curioiityhad 
brought  me,  was  Succeeded  by  Some 
considerations  on  the  parages  I  had 
been  witnefs  of;  and  I  could  not  help 
being  filled  with  the  utmoft  aftonifhment, 
that  perfbiis  endowed  with  a  liberal 
education,  and  from  whom  much  better 
things  might  be  expected,  fliould,for  the 
fake  of  gratifying  a  foolilh  inclination, 
the  fleeting  pleai'ure  of  a  moment,  not 
only  be  guilty  of  the  greateft  injnrriceto 
others,  but  alio  of  the  molt  abject  de- 
meaning of  themfelves. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

IS  CALCULATED  RATHER  FOR  AD- 
MONITION THAN  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, AND  THEREFORE  LIKELY 
TO  BE   BUT  LITTLE  RELISHED. 

HOW  vainly  do  we  boaft  the  light 
of  reafon,  when  we  refufe  to  fub- 
mit  either  our  wills  or  actions  to  the 
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guidance  of  it's  direction;  when,  through 
every  (tage  of  life,  we  fuffer  Come  darling 
pallion  to  gain  dominion  over  us,  and 
utterly  extinguish  that  glorious  lamp 
we  ieem  fo  proud  of,  and  would  be 
thought  lb  eminently  to  polTefs  above 
the  reft  of  the  creation  !  Prodigality  is 
generally  the  vice  of  youth,  and  ava- 
rice of  age;  but  thcug1)  botli  thefe  pro- 
penfities  proceed  from  a  wrong  turn  of 
mind,  and  are  diametrically  oppolite  to 
found  judgment,  yet  1  think  lbme*  hat 
more  be  faid  in  excule  of  the  one  than 
of  the  other.  The  prodigal  lavi flies  his 
itores  in  fuch  things  as  do  a  pleafuie  to 
himfelf;  and  if  he  fquanders  away  his 
patrimony  in  riotous  living,  and  be- 
comes mifeiable  in  the  end,  there  are 
fome  who  profit  by  his  misfortunes;  his 
money  circulates,  and  the  publick  fuf- 
fer nothing  by  his  private  ruin.  The 
mifer,  on  the  contiary,  not  only  denies 
himfelf  all  enjoyment  of  the  goods  of 
fortune,  but  aii'o  withholds  them,  as 
much  as  in  his  power,  from  every  one 
elfe:  he  parts  with  nothing  he  can  get 
into  his  clutches;  amaffes  heaps  of  trea- 
sure; and  fmiles,  with  a  wicked  Satis- 
faction, to  fee  it  lie  rufting  in  his  cof- 
fers, while  numbers  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures are  perifhing  for  want  of  it. 

Avai  ice,  above  all  other  pailions,  fo 
takes  up  the  foul,  that  it  leaves  not  the 
1.  alt  room  for  any  of  the  nobler  fenfa- 
tior.s.  Love,  friendfliip,* pity, and  even 
natural  affb&ion,  are  excluded  thence. 
The  covetous  man  regards  only  the 
gratification  of  that  or.e  fordid  view; 
all  his  fears,  his  hopes,  his  cares,  are 
Centered  there,  and  he  feldom  (ticks  at 
any  thing  to  obtain  it.  Befides,  what 
can  be  more  abfurd  in  itfelf,  than  for 
people  to  labour  with  all  their  might  in 
he-aping  riches  which  they  neither  ufe, 
nor  can  allure  thernfelves  but  that  the 
next  moment  may  difpoffefs  them  of? 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  nearer 
tliey  approach  to  the  time  when  they 
can  expect  no  other  than  to  be  fuatched 
for  ever  from  the  idol  they  had  wor- 
shipped, they  grow  the  more  eager  to 
preferve  it.  The  coniition  ot  thofe 
children  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
defcended  from  parents  of  the  humour 
I  am  fpcaking  of,  can  never  be  too 
much  commiferated,  efpecially  if  they 
happen  to  be  bom  with  notions  more 
iuft  and  elevated;  an  inftance  of  which 
kind  Iamnowgoin^-  to  relate. 

A  gentleman,   whom  I  (hall  djrtin- 


gui'h  by  the  name  of  Avario,  is  fprung 
from  a  very  ancient  family  in  the  weft 
ot  England,  has  a  large  eitate,  and  might 
have  been  beloved  and  refpected  by  his 
neighbours,  if  'lie  ex^eflive  parfimoni- 
oulhefs  of  his  difpofition  did  not  make 
him  do  things  Wiiich  demean  his  rank, 
and  even  render  him  contemptible  in 
the  eyes  both  of  his  eqii3!s  and  infe- 
riors. He  w.is  married,  in  his  youth, 
to  a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  but  had 
no  child  for  near  twelve  years;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  however,  (he  brought 
a  Ion  into  tiie  world;  which,  one  would 
imagine,  fliould  have  rilled  the  father's 
heart  with  the  higheft  fitisf  action;  but, 
inftead  of  thanking  Providence  for  fend- 
ing him  an  hen  ot  his  own  bowels  tor 
his  eftate,  he  only  rei-ined  ar  the  addi- 
tional ex.ence  the  new  coiner  mcift  ne- 
ctlTuilv  occasion,  His  lady  was  fen- 
fibly  afflicted  at  the  little  notice  he  took 
of  the  young  Clyamon,  for  fo  the  ("on 
of  this  un worth)  father  w.is  called;  but 
when  fhe  reproached  him  with  his  tin- 
kindnefs,  he  only  gave  her  this  churl  i(h 
anfwer — That  lie  law  no  caufe  for  any 
great  rejoicing;  for  he  fuppofed,  as  (lie 
had  now  began  to  teem,  he  mould  in  a 
few  years  have  more  children  than  he 
fliould  be  able  to  maintain. 

Clyamon,  notwithftanding,  grew  a 
very  fine  boy;  but  would  have  had  little 
to  boaft  of  from  education,  if  his  uncle 
by  the  mother's  fide,  who  was  exceed- 
in";  rich,  and  had  no  children,  had  not 
conceived  a  more  than  ordin  iry  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  refolded  to  bellow  on 
him  all  thofe  advantages  which  were  do- 
med to  him  by  the  niggard  difpofition 
of  his  father.  He  told  Avario,  that  if 
he  would  truft  him  with  his  Con,  lie 
would  breed  him  as  his  own,  and  take 
care  he  Should  want  for  none  of  thofe 
accomplishments  which  conftitute  the 
truly  fine  gentleman,  in  cafe  he  were  ca- 
pable of  receiving  them;  '  Which,'  ad- 
ded he,  '  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  of,  from 
'  the  early  pfJhiife  of  his  childhood.' 
This  offer  was  too  agreeable  to  both 
the  parents  not  to  be  readily  accepted: 
the  father  rejoiced  at  being  eafed  of  an 
ex  pence  he  could  not  forelee  without  re- 
gret ;  and  the  mother  was  highly  pleated 
to  think,  that  her  little  darling  would 
now  receive  a  more  polite  education  than 
(he  could  hope  the  too  great  frugality  of 
her  hufband  would  have  allowed  him. 

Clyamon  was  about  ten  years  of  age 
when  Sir  Arthur  Frankwill,  for  fo  tins 

worthy 
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worth}'  uncle  was  called,  took,  him  under 
his  protection,  and  carried  him  to  a  rtnc 
{'eat   he   had  about   twelve  miles  diilant 
fi  om  Avario's.     Doubly  happy  for  him 
was  now  this  change  in   his    Situation; 
for  his  mother  dying  loon  alter  his  re- 
moval, he  would  duubtleCs  have  been  de- 
prived of  many  indulgences  he  had  hither- 
to enjoyed  at  home,  but  which  were  abun- 
dantly made  up  to  him  by  the  tender  af- 
feftion  he  was  'reared  with  by  the  good 
baronet.     Sir  Arthur,  not  approving  of 
any  of  the  Schools,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,    fent  him  to  Eton,    under  the 
conduct  of  a   faithful  old  Servant;  and 
in   that   place    it   was    he  received    his 
firft  rudiments  of  learning.     The  im- 
provements he  made  there  were  fuch  as 
did  honour  to  the  matters,  as  well  as  to 
his  own  capacity.     The  accounts  thoi'e 
gentlemen  gave  cf  him,  in  their  letters 
to  Sir  Arthur,  were  confirmed  by  their 
pupil's  behaviour  whenever  the  times  of 
breaking  up  gave  him  the  liberty  of  go- 
ing into  the  country.     Both   uncle  and 
father   were   Unprized   on   finding  the 
Swift  progrefs  he  made  in  his  learning; 
the  one  was  charmed  with  the  fuccefs  or 
his    endeavours,    and    the    other    quite 
trarifported  that  his  fon  was  in   a  fair 
way  of  being  poffeiTed  of  fo  many  ac- 
complifhments  without  any  colt  to  him- 
felf. 

Having  peifccled    himfelf  in    all  he 
could  be  taught  at  Etcn,  he  quitted  the 
School,   by   his    uncle's  permiihon,   and 
returned  10  the  welt;  where,  after  hav- 
ing (laid  lome  time  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance wi;h  the  gentry,  and  take  Such  di- 
verfions  as  the  country  afforded,  his  un- 
cle thought  proper   he  mould  finifli  his 
ftudies  at  one  of  the  univerSities,  and, 
for  fome  reaforfs  which  he   had  within 
himfelf)  made  choice  ot  Oxford.    Clya- 
mon  accordingly  went  thither  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  for  his  tutor  a  gentleman  of  deep 
learning,    a  keen   difcernment,  and  an 
unprejudiced   judgment;    who   infpired 
him  with  fuch  principles  of  juftice  and 
true  honour  as  I  believe  he  will  never 
depart  from.     The  admonitions  of  this 
worthy  tutor,    joined  to  a  natural  love 
of  virtue  in   himfelf,  entirely  prefeived 
him  from  running  into  any  of  thofe  ex- 
ceffes  too  many  of  his  age  are  guilty  of: 
though  nothing  could  be  more  gay  and 
Spirituous,  yet    every  thing  he  laid  or 
did  was  governed  by  a  certain  decorum, 
without  Iteming  to  be  fo.     He  could  be 


chearful  among  the  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, without  immorality  or  prophane- 
nei's;  cotntly  among  the  ladies,  without 
flattery  or  infir.ceriiy;  refpeclful  to  his  v 
fuperiors,  and  maintain  a  proper  dis- 
tance, to  thofe  below  him  without  pride 
or  ill-nature.  In  fine,  his  character  and 
manners  were  fuch  as  made  him  highly 
eiteemed  by  all  the  wife  and  good,  and 
beloved  even  by  thofe  who  would  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  imitate  him. 

After  a  (lay  of  about  three  years  at 
the  univerfity,    he  leturned  to  Sir  Ar- 
thur's; for  that  kind  uncle  and  patron 
would  ne  cU  have  him  continue  to  look 
upon  his  houfe  as  his  chief  home:  nor 
did  Avario  at   all   oppofe   this  motion, 
though  he  was  now  extremely  proud  of 
h,s  fon,  went  often  to  fee  him,  and  would 
always  make  him  be  prefer) t  at   every 
publick  aflembly  or  meeting  in  which 
he  was  himfelf  a  party.     It  is  certain, 
indeed,    never  any    young    gentleman 
was   more   happy  or  contented    in  his 
mind  than  Clyamon  at  the  time  I  am 
fpeakingof;  he   had  but  one  wifh  be- 
yond what  he  already  poffeffed,  andthat 
remained    no    longer    un gratified    than 
while  he  forbore  to  mention  ir.     He  was 
as  well  acquainted,  .s  bo  ^ks  could  make 
him,    with    molt   foreign    parts,    espe- 
cially  with  thoi'e  kingdoms  and  hStes 
winch  compofe  this  quaiterof  the  globej 
but  when  he  confiden  d  that  the  beft  de- 
scription cannot  but  fall  infinitely  fliort 
ot  the  proSpecl,  he  was  very  defirous  of 
being  an  eye-witnefs  of  thofe  things  and 
places  he  had  read  of. 

Sir    Arthur  highly  approved  of  his 
nephew's  inclination  to  travel ;  it  feemed 
laudable  to  him,  as  he  had  himfelf  often 
thought  it  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
compleat    his    other    accomplifhments: 
and  one  day,    as  they  wrre  talking  on 
that  Subject — '  My  dear  Clyamon,' faid 
he,   '  the  defue  you  have  of    feeing  the 
world  is  truly   piaiie  worthy,  and   I 
think  you  c,  nnot   better  employ  two 
or  three  of  thofe  years  which  1  hope 
Heaven  has  allotted  for  you,  than  in 
vidting  the  Several  courts  of  Europe: 
it  will    enlarge  your  ideas;  and  the 
difference  of  their  manners  and  poli- 
cies will,  I  doubt  not,    enable  you  to 
make  Such  observations  as  may  here- 
after be  of  Service  to  your  country. 
I  think,'  purSued  he,  '  there  is  no  ne- 
ceffity  for  putting  you  under  the  care 
of   any  perlbn   by  way  of  governor  ; 
you  are  now  arrived  at  years,  and,  I 

*  flatter 
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*  flatter  myfelf,at  difcretion  enough  to  be 

*  tru.ted  by  yourfelfs  as  to  the  relt,  you 

*  may  depend  that  I  fhail  fpare  nothing 

*  to  render  the  tour  you  make  agreeable 
'  to  you;  and    that,    whatever   remit- 

*  tances  you    (hall  have  occafion  for, 

*  from  time  to  time,  (hall  be  punctually 

*  feat  to  you,  on  a  letter  of  advice.1 
This  crowned  all   the  other  favours 

Clyamon  had  received  from  his  indul- 
gent uncle;,  and,  it  is  not  to  he  doubted, 
drew  from  him  the  moll  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments. It  was  neceffiry, 
however,  Avario  fhould  be  coirfnltedi 
the  matter  accordingly  was  propofed  to 
hnn;  on  which  he  teftified  that  he  was 
not  void  of  natural  affeftion,  by  the  re- 
luclau.  e  he  expreffed  for  expofing  lo  de- 
ferring a  Ion  to  the  dangers  of  travel- 
ling; but  the  arg  in  nts  urged  by  Sir 
Arthur,  and  the  entreaties  of  Clyamon, 
at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  confent. 
Clyamon  foon  made  it  appear  that  it  was 
not  to  gratify  avain,  unprofitable  curio- 
fity,  but  the  laudable  ambition  of  im- 
proving his  mind,  that  had  made  him 
fo  defiroUs  of  going  abroad.  The  let- 
ter? he  wrote  to  his  father  and  uncle, 
from  Prance,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  feveral 
parts  of  Germany,  would  have  been  very 
well  worth  inferting  in  this  work. ;  but, 
to  the  misfortune  of  the  publick,  I  was 
net  then  in  poffeflion  of  my  wonderful 
Tablets;  and  though  I  heard  them  read 
mere  than  once,  can  remember  little  of 
the  particulars  they  contain.  This  wor- 
thy young  gentleman  had  gleaned  from 
every  field  he  paff-d  through  whatever 
he  found  capable  of  inci-eafing  the  trea- 
sures of  his  mind;  and,  in  fomewhat 
more  than  two  years,  returned  to  Eng- 
land, full  fraught,  though  not  bur- 
thened,  with  underftanding,  and  an  ex- 
perience far  above  his  years. 

I  might  here  entertain  my  reader  with 
the  joy  he  was  received  with  by  his  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  the  compliments  made 
to  him  by  the  gentry  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  acclamations  of  the  lower 
foit  of  people;  but  I  have  no  time  to 
walie  in  Inch  minute  particulars,  and 
mult  pioceed  to  more  materia]  circum- 
stances. Clyamon  had  no  gtvat  idifh 
for  the  country;  he  foon  grew  weary  of 
it's  amufements:  he  loved  company, 
and  had  been  ace  iftomed  to  a  good  deal, 
both  at  Oxford,  as  ws.ll  as  while  he  was 
on  his  travels;  and,  on  accouni  of  the 
gieat  duiance  between  th  g  lemeri's. 
feats  in  that  country,  his    uncle's  love 


of  retirement,  and  his  father's  parfi- 
mony,  neither  of  their  houfes  were  much 
•frequented.  He  wanted  to  come  to 
London  ;  he  had  never  been  three  whole 
weeks  together  in  it,  and  thought  he 
ought  to  be  better  acquainted  with  what 
was  done  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
Sir  Arthur  was  alfo  willing  he  fliculd 
be  known  in  a  place  where  the  accom- 
pli  foments  he  had  given  him  might  be 
rendered  more  confpicuous;  but  as  he 
had  more  than  performed  the  part  of  an 
uncle,  and  fully  difcharged  him  of  the 
promife  he  had  made  to  Avario  con- 
cerning his  education,  he  thought  it  was 
now  high  time  for  that  gentleman  to 
take  upon  him  the  father,  and  makr  a 
fcttlemen!  for  his  fon  'ufficient  to  enable 
him  to  appear  in  the  world  according 
to  the  eftate  he  was  born  to  inherit. 
This  proposition  was  not  altogether  fo 
pleafmg  to  Avario  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  ;  but  as  he  could  find  nothing  to 
alledge  again  ft  the  reafonablenefs  of  it, 
he  only  evaded  complying  with  it  at 
prefent  by  forri'e  trifling  excufe  or  other, 
tid  Clyamon,  unable  to  conceal  his  dis- 
content, Sir  Arthur  prefled  more  ftre- 
nuoully  in  his  favour  than  he  had  done 
before,  and  atlength,  though  with  much 
difficulty,  diew  from  that  niggardly  pa- 
rent  the  fcanty  fum  of  fifty  guineas. 
This  was  a  light  loading  for  the  purfe 
of  a  young  gentleman  bred  in  the  man- 
ner Clyamon  had  been,  and  could  not 
be  expefted  to  hold  out  long  in  fo  ex- 
penfive  a  town  as  London.  Avario, 
however,  accompanied  it  with  a  promife 
of  letting  him  have  more  as  foon  as  he 
received  money  tiom  his  tenants,  who, 
he  pretended,  had  been  tardy  in  their 
payments  of  late,  and  occafioned  his 
being  very  mudi  out  of  cafh. 

Clyamon  could  not  keep  him felf  from 
being  extreme'y  (hocked  at  this  treat- 
ment from  a  father  who  had  been  at  no 
expence  for  him  fince  he  was  ten  years 
old.  Sir  Arthur  was  no  lefs  chagrined, 
though  he  concealed  it  from  his  ne- 
phew; and  putting  a  Bank  bill  of  fifty- 
pounds  into  his  hand,  laid  to  him — 
'  My  dear  Clyamon,  I  would  not  have 
'  you  bedilconceried.  You  know  your 
'  father's  temper  ;  but  the  more  he 
'  hoards,  the  more  will  be  your  own  at 
'  his  deceafe.  In  the  mean  time,  be 
'  aft" atd  I  will  not  forfake  you;  I  will 

*  continually  urge  him  on  your  behalf, 
'   and   alio  privately  iiipply   you  when- 

*  ever  he  is  deficient:  live  therefore  like 

'  your  felf, 
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,  yourfelf,  and  be  entirely  eafy.'  Thefe 
comfortable  words,  from  a  mouth  on 
which  he  knew  he  might  depend,  made 
Clyamon  fet  out  chearfully  for  Lon- 
don ;  but  what  happened  to  him  after 
his  arrival,  muft  be  the  fubje5t  of  an- 
other chapter. 


CHAP.     IX. 

IS    A    CONTINUANCE  OF  WHAT  THE 
FORMER  BUT  BEGAN. 

THOUGH  Clyamon  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  much  ac- 
quaintance in  this  metropolis,  and  now 
arrived  here  at  a  feafon  in  which  great 
part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  retire  to 
their  country  feats,  yet  was  he  foon 
known,  and  his  conversation  courted  by 
thofe  of  the  belt  rark  who  (till  remained 
in  town.  There  were  no  operas  in- 
deed, no  plays,  no  mafquerades,  to  en- 
tertain him,  but  the  gardens  ot  Rane- 
lagh,  Vauxhall,  and  Mary-le-bon;  or, 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  gay  com- 
pany that  frequent  thofe  places  left  him 
no  want  of  any  other  amufement.  The 
love  of  pleafure  can  never  continue  un- 
gratified  in  a  town  like  this;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  fometimes 
got  the  better  of  all  Clyamon'sdifcretion; 
nor,  if  furrounded  with  temptations, 
that  he  could  not  always  keep  himfelf 
from  giving  way  to  paitiuns  which,  in 
youth,  and  a  fprightly  diipohtion,  are  fo 
natural,  that  they  fcarce  deferve  the 
name  of  faults.  It  is  not  my  bufinefs 
to  detain  the  reader's  attention  with  an 
account  of  his  gallantries  with  the  fair- 
fex,  if  any  of  the  particulars  had  come 
to  my  knowledge,  which  I  freely  con- 
fefs  they  did  net;  I  fliall  only  fay,  that 
he  had  no  amour  which  could  call  his 
honour  in  queflion,  bring  him  into 
quarrels,  or  be  productive  of  any  other 
unlinppy  confcquences. 

The  only  miftake  in  conduct  he  had 
any  great  reafon  to  repent  of,  he  was 
led  into  more  by  the  prevalence  of  ex- 
ample than  inclination.  He  had  never 
been  in  the  leaft  tainted  with  that  epi- 
demick  vice  the  love  of  gaming,  and 
rather  wondered  at  the  pleafure  hefaw  it 
give  others,  than  defued  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  it  himlelf;  yet  did  he  inadvert- 
ently fuft'er  himlelf  one  evening  to  en- 
gage in  a  party  at  that  dangerous  amufe- 
jntnt,  which  he  knew  had  proved  fa  fa- 


tal to  many  of  the  moft  opulent  fortune*, 
and  utterly  unfuitable  to  a  perfon  in  his 
prefent  circumftances.  The  perfons  he 
played  with  were  well  experienced,  and 
great  proficients  in  their  arts  ;  they  let 
him  win  at  firft  fome  pieces ;  and  this 
imaginary  fuccefs  luring  him  to  g©  on, 
he  became  at  length  a  lofer  of  about 
feventy  pounds;  a  trifling  fum  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  appearance,  yet  three  times 
more  than  he  at  that  time  was  mailer  cf. 

He  diffembled  his  chagrin  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  but  confefTed  he  had  not 
that  fum  about  him,  and  would  fend  it 
the  next  morning:  on  which  they  told 
him  his  honour  was  a  fumejent  (take  for 
ten  times  as  much  as  he  had  loff,  and 
would  fain  have  prevailed  with  him  to 
have  played  on;  but  he  now  faw  the 
folly  he  had  been  guilty  of,  lb  pretending 
he  had  bufinefs,  took  leave  of  the  com- 
pany, carrying  with  him  a  humour  very 
difFeientfrom  what  he  had  brought,  and 
from  what  he  had  ever  been  poiTcfled  of 
in  his  whoie  life  before.  TmpofTible  is 
it  to  express,  as  he  afterwards  told  me, 
how  much  he  was  difconcerted  at  this 
unlucky  event :  he  knew  it  was  ex- 
pected he  mould  promife  to  fend  the  mo- 
ney next  morning,  and  by  what  means 
he  fliould  acquit  himfelf  of  that  promife, 
and  redeem  his  honour,  puzzled  him  to 
a  degree  that  made  him  almoif  diihacled. 
lie  hr?s  often  p'  otefted  that  he  never 
clofed  his  eyes  in  deep  during  that  whole 
night,  but  paMed  his  reftlefs  hours  in 
contriving  how  to  extricate  himfelf  item 
the  labyrinth  into  which  he  had  fo  fool- 
ifhly  ftrayed.  After  much  revolving  in 
his  mind,  he  at  lad  bethought  himlelf 
ofbonowing  the  ium  he  wanted  of  a 
young  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  ex- 
tremely intimate,  and  had  a  good  for- 
tune. 

Purfuant  to  this  reibluiion,  he  rofa 
the  next  morning  rroie  ui;!v  than  he 
was  ace  11  (ion  t<\,  anil  went  to  his  friend, 
who  was  not  yet  (lining;  but  on  faying 
he  had  bufinefs  pi  importance  to  impart 
to  him,  was  eafily  admitted  to  his  cham- 
ber lie  told  him,  in  tew  words,  what 
had  happened,  the  ve<ations  lituation  he 
was  in,  and  the  neceffitV  he  was  under 
of  borrowing  a  (mail  ium,  till  he  could 
receive  a  remittance  from  the  country; 
to  which  the  oihtr  replied — '  U;  en  my 
'  foul,  dear  Clyamon,  I  mould  be  glad 
'  to  ferve  you  on  this  pccafii  n,  but, 
'  faith,  it  is  not  in  my  power  at  prefent  j 
'  it  is  not  a  week  ago  fni.ee  I  loll  five 
O  '.hundred 
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hundred  pounds  at  that  damned  whift ; 
and  this,  with  fame  other  demands 
lately    made    upon    me,    have   quite 


me, 
«  drained  me  of  all  my  ready  ea(h.  But 
*  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do  for  you; 
«  I  know  a  man  who  has  often  fupplied 
'  me,  and  feveral  of  my  acquaintance, 
<  when  they  have  had  a  bad  run  at  play. 
'  He  has  always  money  by  him,  and 
«  will  lend  you  what  fum  you  pleafe  on 
«  your  advancing  a  premium.  I  will 
«  rife  this  minute,  and  go  with  you  to 
«  him.' 

Clyamon  was  highly  pleafed  at  this 
offer;  and,   while  the   other  was  dref- 
fmg,  reflecting  within  himfelf  how  his 
affairs  flood,  and  that  the  little  prefents 
he   had  received   from   his  father  and 
uncle    being    now    almoft    exhaufted, 
he    fhould    foon  have   calls    for  more 
money  than  his  gaming  debt;  thought 
it  beft,  fince  he  muft  borrow,  to  bor- 
row as  much  as  would  fupply  his  ex- 
pences  till  his  father  fhould  be  prevailed 
upon  to  make  him  a  fettlement,  which 
he  flattered  himfelf  would  be  in  a  fhort 
time.     He  communicated  his  intention 
to  the  gentleman,  who  approved  it;  and 
having  got  himfelf  ready,  they  went  to- 
gether to  old  Grub,  for  (o  the  ufurer 
was  called.     The  wretch  was  juft  com- 
ing out  of  his  houfe  when  they  came  to 
it.     On  feeing  them,  he  turned  back, 
and  conducted  them  into  a  little  dirty 
parlour;  but  as  the  difcourfe  that  paffed 
between  them  was  fomewhat  extraordi- 
nary, I  thought  it  worth  writing  down, 
as  Clyamon  fome  time  after  repeated  it 
to  me  word  for  word. 

Grub.  So,  my  young  fquire! — 'Tis 
a  wonder  to  fee  you  out  of  your  bed  be- 
fore the  fun  has  run  three  quarters  of  his 
courfe  at  leaft.  I  fuppole  you  want  a 
little  of  my  afliftance;  that  brings  you 
abroad  thus  early. 

Gentleman.  No,  faith,  Grub,  not 
at  prefent;  but  I  have  a  friend  here  that 
does. 

Grub.  Your  friend  is  welcome;  I 
will  ferve  him  if  I  can. — Pr3y,  Sir, 
what  can  I  do  for  you? 

Clyamon.  Sir,  a  prefent  emergency 
lays  me  under  a  neceflity  of  raifing  two 
hundred  pounds  immediately;  if  you 
have  that  fum  by  you,  this  gentleman 
will  inform  you  who  I  am,  and  that  I 
want  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to 
discharge  any  obligation  I  fhall  enter 
into  on  that  tcore. 

Gentleman.      Aye,  aye,   Grub,  his 


note  is  as  good  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  you  need  not  fear  your  money. 
His  name  is  ****;  he  is  an  only  fon, 
and  heir  to  near  two  thoufand  pounds  a 
year. 

Grub.  The  gentleman  has  an  hor 
nefl  face,  indeed. 

Gentleman.  If  you  have  any  fcruple, 
Grub,  I  will  join  in  the  note  with  all 
my  foul. 

Grub.  I  believe  there  is  no  great  oc- 
cafion;  only  in  cafe  of  accidents  a  col- 
lateral fecurity  may  beneceflary. 

Gentleman.  Well,  well,  you  fhall 
have  it. 

Grub.  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  you  have  ac- 
quainted the  gentleman  with  the  com- 
mon way  of  dealing  in  thefe  affairs  ? 

Clyamon.  Sir,  I  am  willing  to  allow 
you  any  intereft  for  your  money  that  you 
can  in  reafon  delire. 

Grub.     Sir,  I  am  r.everout  of  reafon 
with  any  man.   As  to  intereft,  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  queftion ;  I  fhall  take  no  more 
than  what  the   law  allows :  but  when 
we  advance  money  upon  a  pinch,  a  cer- 
tain premium  is  expected. 
Clyamon.    Pleafe  to  name  it. 
Grub.     Let   me  fee — you  want  two 
hundrtd  pounds  immediately,  you  fay. 
It  is  but  a  trifling  fum,  indeed;  but  too 
much  for  a  poor  man  like  me  to  lofe  : 
we  who  lend  money  this  way  run  a  great 
rifque.     Not  that  I  doubt  you,  nor  am 
unwilling  to  advance  the  money;  but  I 
think  you  can  do  no  lefs  than  add  an 
odd  fifty  in  the  note  you  make. 

Clyamon.  How,  Sir!  fifty  pounds  for 
the  loan  of  two  hundred,  befides  the  in- 
tereft! 

Grub.  Lookye,  Sir,  I  would  not 
have  you  imagine  I  deal  hardly  with 
you.  If  you  brought  me  a  note  on  the 
beft  tradefman  in  the  city,  payable  one 
month  after  date,  I  do  affure  you  that  I 
would  not  difcount  it  a  farthing  lefs  than 
twenty  per  cent.  Confider,  Sir,  I  may 
lie  a  great  while  out  of  my  money. 
Difappointments  fometimes happen;  and 
when  they  do,  I  have  not  the  heart  to  be 
fevere  in  point  of  time;  I  fcorn  to  dif- 
trefs  a  gentleman  when  I  find  he  has  it 
not  in  his  power  to  pay,  unlefs  I  hear 
he  is  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  or  to 
enter  into  the  army;  and  then,  indeed, 
it  behoves  me  to  take  care  of  myfelf. 

Clyamon,   in  favouring  me  with  the 
recital  of  this  dialogue,  told  me,  that  he 
had  notprefence  enough  of  mind  to  keep 
the  fhock  he  felt  at  fo  exorbitant  a  de- 
mand 
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mand  from  being  vifible  to  the  tifurer; 
who  looking  on  him  with  no  very  pleaf- 
ing  afpeft,  laid  to  him — 

Grub.  I  perceive  you  are  di  flat  is  fieri, 
Sir;  and  if  fo,  I  can  keep  my  money, 
and  you  may  trv  to  fupply  yourfelf  at  a 
cheaper  rate  el!ewhere.  For  my  part, 
I  am  at  no  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  the 
little  I  have:  there  are  enow  will  be  glad 
to  receive  it  on  the  terms  I  offered  you; 
and,  it  may  be,  not  grumble  to  allow 
me  a  better  advantage. 

Gtntleman.  Nay — pfhaw — pr'ythee, 
Grub,  don't  be  out  of.  humour!  My 
friend  is  not  accuftomed  to  thefe  things, 
and  I  had  not  time  to  inform  him  before 
we  came. 

Grub.  Sir,  I  bear  a  confcience,  and 
am  above  impofing  on  any  one.  I  am 
afhamed  to  think  of  what  is  practifed  at 
fome  great  coffee-houfes  that  mail  be 
namelefs;  where,  if  a  gentleman  is  ne- 
ceffitated  to  borrow  ten  pieces,  he  re- 
turns twenty  for  it  the  next  morning, 
or,  it  may  be,  the  fame  night.  No,  no ; 
fuch  things  are  an  abomination  to  me: 
I  defire  no  more  than  a  living  profit; 
and  whoever  does  not  approve  of  my 
conditions,  is  at  liberty  to  reject  them  ; 
there  is  no  harm  done. 

Clyamon.  Not  in  the  leaft,  Sir:  and 
as  this  is  the  firft  time  I  ever  had  occa- 
fion  to  become  a  borrower,  and  was  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  methods  I  mould 
take  in  fuch  a  fituation,  I  may  dcferve 
forgivenefs. 

Thus  was  poor  Clyamon  compelled, 
by  his  impatience  to  difcharge  his  debt 
of  honour,  to  acquiefce  to  the  excufe 
made  for  him  by  his  friend,  and  comply 
with  the  extortioner's  demand.  On  which 
Grub  was  eafily  brought  into  temper 
again  ;  a  note  was  prefently  drawn  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  and  be- 
ing figned  by  both  the  gentlemen,  the 
whole  fum  mentioned  in  it  was  deli- 
vered to  Clyamon,  who  put  two  hun- 
dred pounds  into  his  pocket,  and  re- 
turned the  other  fifty  to  Grub  :  '  This, 
*  Sir,'  faid  the  old  wary  curmudgeon, 
«  I  receive  as  a  prefent  from  you,  and 
«  thank  you  for  it.'  Clyamon  alfo,  in 
his  turn,  thanked  him  for  the  favour  he 
hadjuft  conferred  upon  him;  after  which 
thsy  departed,  feemingly  with  the  mod 
perfect  good-will  towards  each  other : 
but  it  is  a  truth  almoft  unquestionable, 
that  the  lender  of  this  money  had  infi- 
nitely more  fatisfaction  in  his  mind  than 
the  borrower  could  polfibly  have.    Dear- 


ly,  indeed,  did  he  pay  for  the  means  of 
difcharging  an  obligation  which  his  in- 
advertency had  brought  him  under  :  it 
was,  however,  of  this  fervice  to  him, 
that  it  made  him  deteft  high  gaming  ever 
fince,  and  careful  to  avoid  all  company 
that  might  draw  him  into  a  fecond  mis- 
fortune of  the  fame  kind;  as  I  remem- 
ber to  have  formerly  read  in  a  very  old, 
and  now  almoft  exploded  author— 

'  Wife  is  the  man  who,  by  one  error  taught, 
*  No  more  is  in  the  fame  temptation  caught.' 

There  is  a  way  of  refraining  from  be- 
ing guilty  of  indifcreet  aclions,  without 
affecting  to  be  over  wife.  Clyamcn 
had  this  happy  talent.  He  knew  very 
well,  that  for  a  perfon  of  his  years  to  fet 
up  for  a  dictator,  in ftead  of  reforming 
his  companions,  would  only  incur  their 
ridicule;  and  therefore  contented  him- 
felf  with  not  making  a  party  in  the 
modi  Hi  vices  and  follies  he  was  fpe&ator 
of,  without  feeming  to  condemn  or  be 
difpleafed  at  them.  Confcious  that,  on 
his  firft  arrival  in  town,  he  had  not  taken 
all  the  care  he  mould  have  done  to  re- 
gulate his  way  of  living  according  to 
his  prefent  circumftances,  he  began  to 
retrench  his  expences  as  much  as  poffi- 
bly  he  could,  without  letting  the  world 
fee  he  did  fo,  or  finking  too  much  be- 
neath the  character  of  a  gentleman  born 
to  inherit  the  ample  fortune  he  was.  But 
in  fpite  of  this  fomewhat  too  late  af- 
fumed  ceconomy,  he  foon  found  him- 
felf  in  a  very  great  neceflity  for  a  frefh 
fupply.  He  had  been  in  Louden  from 
the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  had  received  no  remit- 
tances from  the  country  fince  he  left  it. 
All  his  uncle's  remonflrances  had  not 
yet  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  make 
the  propofed  fettlement  on  him:  the 
ufurer's  loan  was  quite  exhaufted;  and 
he  had,  belides,  other  fmall  debts  to 
his  tradefmen,  fome  of  whom  had  al- 
ready fent  in  their  bills. 

To  add  to  thefe  vexations,  Grub  vi- 
fited  him  almoft  every  clay,  complained 
he  was  out  of  cafh  himfelf,  and  at  length 
grew  very  importunate,  and  plainly  told 
him,  that  he  could  lie  no  longer  out  of 
his  money,  and  that  if  he  did  not  ipeedily 
difcharge  the  note,  he  muft  take  proper 
meafures  to  force  him  to  it.  In  this 
exigence,  he  wrote  a  very  pi  effing  letter 
to  his  father,  intreating  an  order  on  his 
banker  in  London:  but  the  obdurate 
O  a  Avario 
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Avario  only  fent  him  an  anfwer  to  this 
effeft;  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  him 
to  break  into  the  fum  in  the  hands  of  his 
banker;  faid  he  muft  wait  awhile;  that 
hefhould  be  in  town  himfelf  the  enfuing 
November,  on  the  meetingof  parliament, 
and  that  then  he  would  dofomethingfbr 
him:  in  the  mean  time  bid  him  live 
fparingly,  and  fhun  all  places  and  com- 
pany that  might  draw  him  into  any  nn- 
neceflary  expence. 

Poor  Clyamon  had  need  enough  for 
all  that  ftockof  fpirifs  which  nature  had 
endued  him  with,  to  enable  him  to  bear 
up  amidll  the  peffecutions  of  his  vora- 
cious creditors,  and  the  unnatural  beha- 
viour of  his  father.  He  had  now  no 
other  reiburce  remaining,  than  an  appli- 
cation to  Sir  Arthur;  but  very  loth  he 
was  to  be  troublefome  to  that  dear  and 
beneficent  uncle,  to  whom  alone  he  was 
indebted  for  what  he  looked  upon  as  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  his  being, 
his  education;  and  was  with  much  de- 
bate within  himfelf,  whether  it  were 
not  better  to  endure  the  inii.lts  he  was 
expofed  to,  rather  thaw  run  the  rifque  of 
dilpleafing  a  patron  he  had  lb  much 
cauletoloveand  reverence.  But  while  he 
continued  thus  irrefolute  in  his  mind,  an 
accident  happened  which  put  a  final  end 
to  all  the  contention  in  his  thoughts  on 
that  fcore,  by  prefenting  him  with  a  mis- 
fortune, which  was  the  more  fevere,  by 
it's  being  iudden  and  unapprehended. 

The  good  Sir  Arthur  Frankwill  died: 
Fate  matched  him  from  the  world  at 
once,  without  the  lealt  previous  warn- 
ing; and  allowed  no  time  for  the  making 
bcjuefts,  either  to  his  beloved  Clyamon, 
or  any  other  perfon,  who  elfe  he  might 
have  thought  worthy  of  a  place  in  his 
remembrance;  fo  that  leaving  no  will 
behind  him,  his  whole  eftate,  together 
with  all  the  perfonal  effects  he  was  p'of- 
ftffed  of,  devolved  on  a  fon  of  his  elder 
lifter,  as  being  the  fir  ft  of  blood,  and 
heir  at  law ;  a  gentleman  who  had  al- 
ways looked  upon  Clyamon  with  too 
envious  an  eye  to  have  any  fincerefriend- 
ihip  for  him.  The  firft  account  of  this 
misfortune  was  tranfmitted  to  Clyamon 
in  a  letter  from  the  above-mentioned 
kinfman,  and  contained  the  following 
lines — 

'    DEAR   COtfStN, 

*  r"p  HIS  comes  to  acquaint  you  with 
-"■  '  the  lofs  we  both  fuftain  by  the 
I   tth  of  our  dear  uncle,  who  departed 


this  life  fix  days  ago.  He  was  feized 
with  an  apoplectick  fit,  out  of  which 
he  never  recovered,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
endeavours  that  could  be  uied.  I  did 
not  fend  to  defire  your  company  at 
ihe  funeral,  as  it  would  have  been  a 
fuperfluous  compliment  to  him,  and 
a  great  fatigue  and  expence  to  your- 
felf  in  coming  fo  long  a  journey;  but 
as  I  am  fenfibleof  the  affection  he  had 
always  for  you,  I  inclofe  a  Bank  bill 
of  twenty  pounds  for  mourning.  I 
intend  to  difpofe  of  my  uncle's  houfe 
as  loon  as  I  can  hear  of  a  purrhafer, 
and  am  now  lending  away  all  the  fur- 
niture, fo  can  make  no  invitation  to 
you  to  come  hither;  but  ihnll  be  glad 
if  you  pals  a  few  days  with  me  at 
T ,  on  your  return  into  the  coun- 
try. So  the  hurry  I  am  in  at  prefent, 
permits  me  to  add  no  more,  than  that 
I  am,  &c. 

*  G.  Hawksmore.' 

It  is  certain,  at  this  time,  and  indeed 
almoft  at  any  other,  there  were  few 
things  could  have  happened  more  un- 
fortunately for  Clyamon  than  the  death 
of  his  uncle;  as  he  had  not  only  loft  in 
him  an  indulgentparent,  a  tender  friend, 
and  a  kind  protector,  who  had  promifed 
never  to  forfake  him,  but  alio  the  only 
perfon  in  the  wo<ld  who  had  the  molt 
influence  over  his  father,  and  by  whofe 
interceffion  he  hoped  to  have  been  foon 
relieved  from  the  precarious  fituation  he 
was  at  prefent  in.  He  had  icarce  time 
enough  to  recover  himfelf  from  the  firft 
emotions  of  grief,  on  the  above-men- 
tioned melancholy  account,  when  he  re- 
ceived private  intelligence  that  Grub  in- 
tended to  arreft  him,  and  had  even  em- 
ployed a  lheiiff's  officer  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  He  had  no  way  fa'pi event  this, 
affront  but  by  flying  for  refuge  :o  the 
verge  of  the  court;  which  htaccoidin»iy 
did,  and  took  a  lodging  in  Scotland 
Yard.  Grub  foon  heard  of  his  retreat; 
traced  him  to  his  afylum ;  and  endea- 
voured, by  all  the  meins  he  could,  to 
render  it  of  no  fervice  to  him:  but  Clya- 
mon had  laid  his  cafe  before  the  board 
of  green  cloth,  who  had  affured  him  of 
their  protection,  till  the  arrival  of  his  fa- 
ther Ihould  dilcharge  this  troublefome 
affair. 

The  time  was  now  near  in  which 
Avario  was  expected,  and  he  ftaid  not 
many  days  beyond  it;  but  his  prelence 
rather  augmented,  than  pat  an  end  to 
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the  diftrefs  of  Clyamon.  That  unna- 
tural parent,  on  finding  the  condition 
he  was  in,  flew  into  the  extremeft  rage; 
reproached  his  extravagancies,  as  he- 
called  them,  in  the  molt  bitter  terms; 
l'wore  he  would  fee  him  link,  under  the 
calamity  to  which  he  had  reduced  him- 
felf, rather  than  give  a  lingle  guinea  to 
relieve  him  from  it  ;  and  even  curled 
the  memory  of  the  good  Sir  Arthur,  for 
having  indulged  him,  3S  he  fatd,  in  no- 
tions (6  contrary  to  what  he  ought  to 
have  been  infpired  with.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Clyamon  eiuleavouc-ed  to  alle- 
viate his  fury;  he  would  hearken  to  no 
excufes,  be  foftened  by  no  fubmifiions 
he  could  make.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  honourable  board,  at  Ciyamon's 
requeit,  urged  the  defence  of  that  young 
gentleman  in  the  ftrongelt  terms;  but 
Avario  for  many  days  cpntinued  deaf 
to  all  remonftrances  in  his  behalf,  and 
gave  no  other  anfwer,  than  that,  as  his 
lbn  had  hro-ight  himfelf  into  this  trou- 
ble by  his  folly,  he  muft  endeavour  to 
get  out  of  it  by  his  wit.  This  cruel  far- 
cafm,  when  repeated  to  Clyamon,  made 
him  almoftforgettheduty  <>f  a  fon;  and, 
as  ht  confeffed  to  me,  ready  to  burl!  into 
exclamations  which  he  would  after- 
wards have  reproached  himfelf  for  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  uttering,  or  even 
thinking  of. 

Grub,  and  feme  other  of  his  credi- 
tors, finding  they  could  do  no  more  to 
him  in  the  place  where  he  was,  took  their 
revenge  in  perfecuting  him  with  un- 
ceafing  clamours;  which  threw  him 
fometimes  into  iuch  fits  of  melancholy, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  furnifhed  with  a 
great  flock  of  morality  and  good  fenfe, 
would  doubtlefs  have  pulhed  him  on 
fome  defperate  method  to  end  thole  mif- 
fortunes  which  hefaw  no  probability  of 
being  removed  from.  Avario,  in  the 
mean  time,  notwithstanding  his  churlifh 
and  fordid  difpolltion,  was  far  from  be- 
ing eafy  in  his  mind.  The  firfl  guft  of 
paflion  being  blown  over,  the  merits  of 
Clyamon  role  in  oppofition  to  the  fault 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  and  made  it  by 
degrees  feem  lefs;  he  could  not  forbear 
remembering  that  he  was  his  fon,  and 
fuch  a  fon  as  every  one  who  was  a  fa- 
ther wilhed  his  own  might  copy  after. 
In  fine,  nature  and  reafon  joined  their 
forces,  and  pleaded  flrongly  in  behalf 
of  Clyamon,  and  almoft  wrought  him  to 
forgivenefs;  but  as  often  as  he  reflected 
how  much  it  would  colt  to  pardon  him, 


and  that  he  could  not  receive  him  into 
favour  without  payment  of  his  debts, 
the  thoughts  of  parting  with  his  money 
gave  a  hidden  check  to  his  paternal  in- 
clinations. 

At  length,  however,  fome  hintswhich 
Clyamon  dropped  in  one  of  the  many 
petitionary  letters  he  lent  to  him,  mak- 
ing him  apprehenlive  that  the  moft 
dieadful  confequences  might  attend  the 
ddpair  of  his  offending  ion,  he  became 
determined  to  do  fomething  for  him. 
He  lent  a  perfon  to  him  with  ten  guineas 
for  bis  prefent  fupport,  and  an  "offer  of 
making  up  his  affairs,  in  cafe  he  could 
prevail  on  his  creditors  to  compound  for 
the  one  haif  of  what  was  owing  to  them, 
Clyamon  accepted  of  his  father's  pre- 
fent, trifling  as  it  was,  with  fubmiflion  j 
but  could  not  forbear  testifying  the  ut- 
moft  difdain  at  propofing  of  a  compo- 
lition;  for  befides  being  certain  that  it 
would  never  be  complied  with,  the  thing 
itfelf  appeared  to  him  lo  ab;e£t,  that  he 
chofe  to  fufler  any  thing  rather  than  de- 
mean himfelf  to  mention  it.  This  re- 
fufal  put  Avario  into  a  fecond  flame; 
but  he  foon  cooled  again:  and,  after 
fome  little  conflict  within  himfelf,  the 
neceflfity  there  was  of  reftoring  the  li- 
berty of  an  only  Ion,  got  the  better  of 
his  love  of  money.  L  th,  however,  to 
part  with  his  darling  pence  as  long  as 
there  was  a  poflibility  of  keeping  them, 
he  found  out  an  expedient  to  protract 
the  doing  a  thing  i'o  irkfome  to  him; 
he  communicated  his  intentions  to  Cly- 
amon in  a  letter,  which  that  youn 2  gen- 
tleman fhewing  me  afterwards,  I  found 
contained  words  to  this  effect.— 

'    SON, 

<  ryJioUGH  I  have  been  iuftly  irri- 

■*■     '  tated  agaiirft  you,  firift  by  vour 

'  extravagancies,  and  fince  by  your  late 

*  obftinacy,  yet  I  cannot  forget  1  am 
'  your  father,  nor  fufferyou  to  link  be- 

*  neath    thofe  misfortunes   your  folly 

*  and    difobedience  have  brought   you 

*  into.  I  have  refolved  to  pay  all  your 
«  debts  before  I  leave  London;  but  as  it 
1  is  not   convenient  for   me   to  i\o  it 

*  fooner,  would  not  have  you  venture 

*  out  of  the  verge,  for  fear  of  bringing 

*  yourfelf  into  difgrace,  and  an  addi- 
'  tional  expencc  on  me  for  your  re- 
'  leafe.  In  the  mean  time,  am  content 
'  to  allow  you  two  guineas  and  a  half 
1  per  week,  for  the  lubiiftence  of  your- 

*  £di  and  fervant.     It  is  expected  we 

1  fliali 
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*  fliall  be  diffolved  about  the  middle  of 
'  February,  when  writs  will  be  iffued 
«  out   for' a  new  election;  and  I  mail 

*  then  fet  you  clear  in  the  world,  and 
«  take  you  home  with  me;  for  I  do  not 
«  think  it  a'dvifeable  you  mould  live  in 
«  this  luxurious  town,  till  you  are  bet- 
'  ter  acquainted  with  the  true  value  of 
«  money  than  you  feem  to  be  atprefent. 
«  I  hope,  notwithftanding,  that  your 
«  future  behaviour  will  atone  for  theer- 
«  rors  of  the  part,  and  I  (hall  have  no  oc- 
«  cafion  to  repent  the  proof  I  now  give 

*  you  of  being  your  affectionate  father, 

'  AVARIO.' 


The  joy  Clyamon  would  have  felt,  on 
finding  full  fatisfattion  would  be  given 
to  the  demands  of  his  impatient  credi- 
tors, was  very  much  abated  by  the 
thoughts  of  being  obliged  to  refide  con- 
ftantly  with  his  father  in  the  country; 
as  the  manner  in  which  he  knew  he  mult 
live  would  be  very  difagreeable  to  his 
humour,  and  widely  different  from  what 
he  had  been  accuftomed  to  with  his  un- 
cle. It  alfo  feemed  a  little  hard  to  him, 
that  by  delaying  the  difcharge  of  his 
debts  till  his  departure,  he  mould  be  In- 
cluded from  all  enjoyment  of  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  town,  even  while  he  conti- 
nued in  it:  but  he  faw  into  the  policy 
of  his  father  in  doing  this;  and,  as  there 
was  no  remedy,  endeavoured  to  be  as 
contented  as  poffible.  In  the  anfwer  lie 
gave  to  his  father's  letter,  he  expreffed 
himfelf  in  terms  highly  pleafing  to  him, 
and  brought  on  a  perfect  reconciliation, 
as  will  prefently  appear,  on  occafion  of 
an  accident  which  happened  foon  after. 


CHAP.     X. 

CONCLUDES  A  NARRATIVE  WHICH 
HAS  SOMEWHAT  IN  IT  THAT 
WILL,  IN  A  MANNER,  COMPEL 
THOSE  WHO  SHALL  BE  MOST  OF- 
FENDED TO  COUNTERFEIT  AN 
APPROBATION,  FOR  THE  SAKEOF 
THEIR  OWN  REPUTATION. 

THOUGH  the  greateft  intimacy 
with  Clyamon,  and  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  Avario,  made  me  no 
ftranger  even  to  the  minute  particulars 
of  the  tranfaftion  I  am  relating — I  mean 
as  far  as  I  could  be  informed  by  the 
perfect  confidence  with  which  I  was  ho- 


noured by  both  thefe  gentlemen — yet,  a« 
no  fure  dependance  can  be  placed  either 
on  what  people  fay  of  themielves,  or 
the  report  given  of  them  by  others,  I 
mould  never  have  ventured  to  fpeak  fo 
pofitively  in  many  things  as  I  have  done, 
if  the  gift  of  Inviiibility  had  not  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  accompanying 
them  when  they  thought  themfelves  en- 
tirely alone,  and  of  beholding  'hem  in 
thofe  unguarded  attitudes  which  are  the 
belt  and  only  certain  difcoverers  of  the 
inward  workings  of  the  human  mind. 

It  was  my  dear  Belt  could  have  alone 
convinced  me  that,  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral opinion  of  the  world,  it  was  not 
ill-nature  in  Avario,  or  the  ignorance 
of  what  he  ought  to  do,  which  had  hin- 
dered him  from  being  an  affectionate 
hufband,  a  tender  father,  a  faithful 
friend,  and  an  indulgent  mafter;  but 
merely  his  inordinate  love  of  money, 
and  an  unaccountable  apprehenfion  of 
being  reduced  to  the  want  of  it,  that 
made  him  center  his  whole  cares  in  his 
bags,  regardlefs  of  all  the  ties  of  blood 
and  nature,  and  rendered  him  almoft 
incapable  of  praclifing  any  focial  vir- 
tue. 

It  was  by  this  beneficial  prefent  that 
I  became  allured  Clyamon  was  much 
more  worthy  than  he  took  any  pains  to 
appear;  that  in  all  ferious  matters  he 
was  fteady  and  unfhaken,  and  in  his 
pleafures  decent  and  well-mannered ;  and 
that,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  fet  up  a 
tribunal  in  his  own  heart,  where  realbn 
prefiding  as  his  fole  judge,  carefully 
examined  all  his  actions,  and  whatever 
unruly  parfion  had  got  the  ftart,  [topped 
it  in  it's  career,  and  brought  it  back  to 
obedience. 

Many  interefting  circumftances  re- 
lating to  this  affair  between  father  and 
fon,  are  loft  to  the  publick  by  my  hav- 
ing been  deprived  for  fome  time  of  my 
Chryftaline  Tablets,  which  had  been 
ftolen  from  me,  with  feveral  other  things 
of  much  lefs,  though  mere  feeming  va- 
lue, by  an  unfaithful  fervant;  but  the 
villain  finding,  I  fuppole,  that  he  could 
make  nothing  of  the  Tablets,  and  look- 
ing upon  them  only  as  acuriofity  which 
would  pleafe  nobody  fo  much  asmyfelf, 
fealed  them  up,  and  caufed  them  to  be 
left  for  meat  a  coffee- houfe.  My  joy 
at  getting  them  again,  made  me  forgive 
the  reft  of  the  robbery,  and  feek  no  far- 
ther after  the  thief.  I  recovered  my 
purloined  treafure  juft  about  the  time 

that 
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that  Clyamon  was  in  the  above-men- 
tioned iituation;  fo  that  what  remains 
to  be  recited  of  this  narrative,  will  be 
chiefly  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
perfons  concerned  in  it.  I  was  one 
morning  in  Clyamon's  apartment,  un- 
der the  cover  of  my  Belt,  when  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Caielefs  came 
to  vifit  him.  After  exchanging  the 
bonjour,  and  fome  other  cuftomary  falu- 
tations,  Caields  began  the  converfation 
between  them  in  thefe  terms— 

Carelefs.  Where  do  you  think  I  was 
yefterday  ? 

Clyamon,     I  am  no  conjuror. 
Carelefs.     Guefs. 

Clyamon.  It  would  be  a  needlefs 
trouble;  pr'ythee  fpare  it  me. 

Carelefs.  Why,  faith,  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Clyamom.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  ! 
It  mult  be  a  bufinefs  of  vaft  importance 
fure,  that  could  carry  a  fellow  of  thy 
gay,  fprightly  temper,  into  that  grave, 
venerable  place. 

Carelefs.  No,  thank  Heaven  !  bufi- 
nefs and  I  are  perfect  ftrangers  to  each 
other  ;  but  I  had  an  hour  or  two  upon 
my  hands,  and  went  thither  merely  to 
kill  time:  but  was  never  more  diverted 
in  my  whole  life,  than  to  fee  how  fome 
young  members  who  had  got  their 
heads  together,  and  were  giggling  over 
a  copy  of  verfes  inferibed  to  Fanny 
Murray,  were  put  to  filence  in  an  in- 
ftant,  and  looked  as  filly  as  a  fchool-boy 
under  the  lafh  of  correction,  on  the 
fpeaker's  crying  out,  with  an  audible 
and  aultere  voice—'  To  order,  gentle- 
•  men! — formame! — to  order.' 

Clyamon.  Methinks,  indeed,  they 
might  have  found  a  more  proper  place 
and  time  for  laughter.  Was  my  fa- 
ther in  the  houfe,  pray  ? 

Carelefs.  O  yes ;  and  I  afftire  you  the 
old  gentleman  made  as  wife  a  figure  as 
any  there:  he  faid  nothing  indeed,  but 
fat  as  ferious  as  a  judge  upon  a  crimi- 
nal caufe,  leaning  both  his  hands  upon 
his  gold -headed  cane,  and  his  chin  upon 
his  hands,  and  liftening  with  great  at- 
tention to  a  very  long,  and,  I  fuppofe, 
learned  harangue,  of  a  leading  member. 
—How  do  you  defign  to  djfpofe  of  your- 
felf  to-day  ? 

Clyamon.     I  have  not  yet  confidered. 
Carelefs.     'Tis  a  glorious  morning  ! 
•— Ai  e  you  for  the  Park  ?     I  come  on 
purpofe  to  a(k  you. 

Clyamon.    With  all  my  heart. 


Carelefs.  Come  along,  then.  I  dare 
fwear  the  Mall  is  half  full  by  this  time. 
Let  us  go,  and  laugh  at  the  great  vul- 
gar and  the  fmall,  as  Cowley  fays. 

Juft  as  they  were  going  out  of  the 
room,  a  letter  was  prelented  to  Clyamon 
from  his  father;  which  he  turning  back 
to  read,  1  Hepped  behind  him,  and  found 
it  containtd  thefe  lines— 

'    DEAR    CLY, 

1  T  Have  fomething  to  impart  to  you, 
"*•  '  which  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
'  to  my  peace  of  mind,  and  your  future 
'  happinefs:  be  careful,  therefore,  not 
'  to  be  out  of  the  way  to-morrow  morn- 
\  ing,  when  I  (hall  call  upon  you  as  I 

*  go  to  the  Houfe;  for  what  I  have  to 
'  propofe  cannot  be  fettled  too  foon.  Be 
'  allured  I  am  impatient  to  fee  you  make 
'  as  good  a  figure  in  the  world  as  I 
'  think  you  deferve ;  and  that  no  more 
'  is  required  of  you*  than  a  juft  fenfe 

*  of  your  duty  to  me,  and  a  regard  for 

*  what  is  your  own  intereft,  to  preferve 
'  me  always  your  very  indulgent  and 

*  loving  father, 

'  AVARIO.* 

Clyamon  was  fo  tranfported  with  the 
kindnel's  of  this  epiftle,  thathecould  not 
forbear  (hewing  it  to  Carelefs;  who, 
knowing  the  temper  of  Avario,  had  no 
fooner  looked  over,  than  he  faid— 

Carelefs.  I  will  lay  my  life  upon  it, 
that  the  old  gentleman  has  found  out 
fome  rich  widow  or  heirefs  for  you, 
with  whofe  fortune  you  may  make  a 
figure  in  the  world,  and  fave  his  own 
till  he  can  keep  it  no  longer. 

Clyamon.  1  hope  not  fo,  for  as  yet 
I  have  no  inclination  to  marry;  and, 
whenever  I  do,  (hall  like  to  have  a  wife 
of  mv  own  chilling. 

Carelefs.  You  muft  be  cautious,  ne- 
verthelefs,  not  to  venture  a  fecond  bru- 
lee  with  him;  for  he  feems  to  have  fet 
his  heart  very  much  upon  this  bufinefs, 
whatever  it  is  that  he  has  now  got  into 
his  head. 

Clyamon.  Deuce  take  you  for  put- 
ting it  into  mine  !  But  I  will  think  no 
more  on  it.  If  the  thing  fhould  be  as 
you  imagine,  I  (hall  have  time  enough 
to  be  uneafy  after  knowing  it.  But  come, 
'tis  almoft  two  o'clock;  let  us  away. 

With  thtfe  words  they  went  to  the 
M  11,  and  I  returned  home;  where  re- 
flecting, as  I  always  did  after  thefe  ex- 
curfions,  on  what  I  had  feen  and  heard, 

I  could 
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1  could  not  help  being  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion with  Mr.  Carelefs,  as  touching  the 
intentions  of  Avario;  and  feared  that 
poor  Clyamon,  with  all  his  merit,  would 
be  obliged  to  become  a  prey  to  fome  old 
well-jointured  Jezebel,  or  rich  dowdy 
who  owed  her  virginity  to  her  uglinefs. 
By  what  I  have  often  freely  confefled 
concerning  the  inquifitivenefs  of  my  dif- 
pofition,  the  reader  will  eafily  fuppofe  I 
felt  no  (mall  impatience  for  the  event  of 
Avario's  vifit  to  his  fon;  and  indeed,  I 
believe  that  young  gentleman  himfelf 
could  fcarce  be  more  anxious.  That  I 
might  lole  nothing  of  what  mould  pafs 
between  them,  I  took  care  to  poit  my- 
felf  very  early  in  Clyamon's  apartment; 
and  it  was  well  I  did  fo,  both  for  the 
fatisfaction  of  my  own  curiofity,  and 
the  emolument  of  the  publick,  for  Ava- 
rio came  in  prefently  after  me. 

As  they  had  not  feen  each  other  for 
fome  time,  Clyamon  threw  himfelf  on 
his  knees,  and  in  that  polhire  thanked 
bis  father  for  the  pardon  he  had  vouch- 
fafed  to  his  oifence,  as  well  as  for  his 
kind  promile  he  had  given  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  debts.  Avario  feemed 
very  much  pleafed  with  this  fubmiffion, 
railed  and  embraced  him  with  great  af- 
fection; and,  after  they  were  fea ted,  re- 
plied to  what  he  had  faid  in  thei'e 
terms — 

Avario.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney, indeed,  the  folly  you  have  been 
guilty  of  will  coft  me ;  but  it  is  the  firft, 
and,  I  flatter  myfelf,  will  be  the  laft  I 
mall  have  to  complain  of:  fo  we  will 
fay  no  more  of  what  is  paft.  I  came 
now  to  talk  with  you  on  a  fubjecl  more 
agreeable  to  us  both. 

Clyamon.  I  have  the  greater!  reafon 
in  the  world,  Sir,  to  hope  every  thing 
from  your  goodneis. 

Avario-  Aye,  Clyamon,  you  are 
my  only  fon.  You  may  be  fine  I  have 
nothing  lb  much  at  heart  as  your  wel- 
fare, and  I  think  I  have  now  hit  upon 
fomething  that  will  make  you  as  happy 
as  you  can  wifti  to  be.  Your  late  un- 
cle, Sir  Arthur,  was  always  teazir.g 
me  on  the  fcore  of  a  conitant  allowance 
for  you  out  of  my  eitate,  to  the  end  you 
may  be  in  a  manner  independent,  and  I 
have  at  length  refolved  to  do  it. 

Chanan.  Whatever  you  are  pleafed 
to  «raiit,  Sir,  I  fliall  take  caie  to  em- 
pJov  fo  as  to  give  you  no  caufe  to  re- 
pi  nt  your  bounty. 

Ai-ario.    But  that  is  not  all,  C'l^a- 


mom  what  I  mail  do  for  you  will  put 
you  in  a  way  of  making  yourfelf  a  much 
gi eater  man  than  you  would  be  by 
what  you  will  enjoy  on  my  deceafe. 

Clyamon.  I  am  not  ambitious,  Sir; 
but  fliall  readily  embrace  any  laudable 
means  of  raifing  my  fortune. 

Avario.  Why,  that's  well  faid;  and 
what  I  have  to  propofe  is  not  only  lauda- 
ble, but  honourable  too.  It  is  this ; 
you  mail  be  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

Clyamon.  Sir,  I  mould  be  proud  to 
ferve  my  country  in  any  capacity;  but 
in  this,  fear  my  youth  and  inexperience 
will  be  vciy  juft  objections. 

Avario.  Tut,  tut!  there  are  much 
younger  than  you  in  the  Houfe;  and, 
though  I  fay  it,  of  much  lefs  under- 
Handing  too.  As  to  the  forms  that  are 
to  be  obierved  there,  I  can  inftruft  you 
in  them;  and  as  to  the  reft,  you  will 
eafily  come  into  it  yourfelf ;  therefore  no 
more  of  fuch  idle  fcruples:  an  over  mo- 
defty  and  diffidence  of  yourfelf  is  the 
worft  quality  a  man  that  aims  to  rife  in 
the  world  can  be  poffelfed  of.  I  have 
confidered  on  this  matter  in  all  it's  cir- 
cumstances, before  I  mentioned  it  to 
you;  and,  in  order  to  qualify  you  for  a 
member,  have  refolved  to  aflign  over  to 
you  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  of 
my  eftate. 

Clyamon.  That,  Sir,  is  more  than  I 
could  have  prefumed  to  alk. 

Avario.  I  mean,  the  rents  of  fo 
much  (hail be  received  in  your  name;  as 
to  the  cafh,  I  think  it  much  fafer  in  my 
own  hands  than  yours;  but  you  fliall 
want  nothing  that  is  necclTary:  and 
when  the  bufinefs  dt  parliament  calls  you 
to  London,  give  you  leave  to  draw  upon 
me  for  what  fum,  or  fums,  you  fliall 
find  occasion  for,   in  reafon. 

Clyamon.  This,  Sir,  is  far  from 
putting  me  out  of  a  ftate  of  dependance. 

Avario.  You  ought  not  to  defire 
it.  Your  uncle  talked  foolifhly,  very 
foolifhly,  on  this  head;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  obligation  I  had  to  him 
on  the  fcore  of  your  education,  I  fliould 
have  told  him  lb.  A  fon  ought  always 
to  be  dependant  on  his  father;  and  I 
think  you  have  very  gteat  caufe  to  be 
content  in  being  fo,  as  you  have  expe- 
rienced the  patemal  affection  I  have  for 
you,  by  my  readinels  to  forgive  your 
faults,  and  to  discharge  thofe  debts  your 
extravagancies  had  contracted. 

Cly&noH.     Sir,  I  fliall  always  retain  a 

grateful 
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grateful  fenfe  of  all  you  have  done  forme. 
But  pray,  Sir,  fince  it  is  your  pleafure 
that  I  (hould  be  a  candidate  at  the  en- 
fuing  election,  what  place  have  you  in 
your  eye  for  me  ?  I  luppofe  for  forne 
borough. 

Avario.  No,  no;  for  our  own  county. 
Clyamon.     Then,  Sir,  do  you  decline 
ftanding  yourfelf? 

A-vario.  Yes,  Clyamon.  I  grow 
old,  and  am  weary  of  the  fatigue  of 
coming  up  to  London  once  every  year. 
I  find  it  very  expenfive,as  well  as  trou- 
bleibme;  for  though  I  beard  while  I  am 
here  at  a  pretty  cheap  rate,  with  one 
that  was  formerly  my  fervatit,  yet  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  money  runs  ftrangely 
away  in  this  town.  Befides,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  been  well  ufed :  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  reprefenting  the 
county  of  *****  in  three  fucceffive  par- 
liaments, and  have  got  nothing  by  it, 
but  the  honour;  and  though  I  havecon- 
ftantly  voted  on  the  fide  of  the  court, 
pnd  whenever  any  debate  of  conlequence 
was  to  cerne  upon  the  carpet,  have  al- 
ways previoufly  attended  the  levee  of  the 
mini  Iter,  to  know  his  will  and  pleafure; 
all  the  recompence  I  have  had,  has  been 
fometimes  a  (hake  of  the  hand,  a  gra- 
cious nod,  a  fmile,  and  '  How  does  my 
*  good  friend  Avario  ?' 

Clyamon.  You  amaze  me,  Sir !  I 
raver  imagined  a  gentleman  had  any 
other  intereft  in  his  election  than  the 
pleafure  of  having  an  opportunity  to 
ferve  his  country. 

Avario.  Serve  his  country! — a  fid- 
dle on  the  country '.  It  would  be  well 
worth  a  gentleman's  while,  indeed,  to 
cajole,  treat,  and  bribe,  every  little 
dirty  fellow  that  has  a  vote  to  give  ;  to 
fpendi'o  much  time  and  money;  and,  it 
may  be,  drink  himitlf  half  dead  into 
the  bargain,  at  his  election;  if  it  were 
not  for  the  lake  of  ferving  himfelf,  in- 
ftead  of  the  rabble  who  make  choice  of 
him  for  their  reprefentative.  No,  no, 
boy;  if  we  had  not  honour,  favour,  and 
preferment,  in  view,  our  electors  would 
be  obliged  to  court  us  to  accept  their 
votes,  not  we  to  folicit  them. 

Clyamon.  But,  Sir,  fuppofingthis  to 
be  the  cale,  how  do  you  think  it  poifible 
I  ihould  acquire  any  of  thofe  advan- 
tages which  you  fay  you  have  failed  in 
the  purftrit  of  yourfelf  ? 

Avario.  I'll  tell  you,  Clyamon.  I 
could  only  give  my  bar-e  vote  for  or 


againft  any  queftion;  I  never  had  the 
gift  of  either  fpeaking  or  writing:  now  I 
am  pretty  fine  you  can  do  both ;  and  a 
pathetick  fpeech,  or  a  ftrong  pamphlet, 
are%  prevailing  arguments  with  the  mi- 
niftry;  a  man  that  can  do  thefe  may  have 
any  thing,  may  make  his  own  price. 
So,  Cly,  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  if 
in  a  feffions  or  two  you  are  not  above 
receiving  any  aififtance  from  me. 

Clyamon.  Sir,  I  fliall  be  always  ready 
to  exert  the  little  talents  I  am  m after  of 
to  promote  whatever  I  think  is  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth. 

Avario.  Tut!  what  have  you  to  do 
with  the  commonwealth  ?  You  are  not 
to  fet  up  for  a  judge  of  what,  is  for  it's 
good,  or  what  is  not  lb;  your  bufinefs 
is  to  pleafe  the  minifter,  and  to  think 
every  thing  right  he  takes  upon  him  to 
maintain. 

Clyamon.  But,  Sir,  how  is  this  con- 
fiftent  with  my  confeience  or  my  ho- 
nour? 

Avario.  Idle,  very  idle.  I  do  not 
like  thefe  notions,  Clyamon  ;  they  may 
tempt  you  to  an  oppofition.  I  (hall  be 
afraid  you  are  a  Jacobite. 

Clyamon.  Why,  Sir,  are  all  men  of 
honoar  Jacobites  ? 

Avario.  No;  but  this  romantick, 
unprofitable  honour  you  talk  of,'  is 
either  Jacobitifm,  or  fomethingas  bad- 
em  huli aim  and  bigotry.  Is  not  the 
court  the  fource  of  true  honour  ?  Do 
not  all  honours,  dign  ties,  and  promo- 
tions, flow  from  thence  ?  Therefore  I 
fay,  whoever  is  againft  the  court  will 
never  rife  to  honour,  or  any  thing  elfe 
that  is  valuable. 

Clyamon.  Sir,  you  may  be  perfectly 
affined,  that  I  lhall  always  do  my  bell 
in  fupport  of  every  meafure  which  tends 
to  the  real  honour  of  his  majefty,  and 
the  good  of  frry  country;  and  never  op- 
pofe  any  which  do  not  oppofe  the  ecu- 
ftituti  n. 

A-vario.  But  you  muft  not  examine 
tooicrupuloufly  into  thefe  things.  You 
are  to  luppofe  that  thofe  who  are  en- 
truftedwith  th«  management,of  publick 
affairs  a'e  better  acquainted  with  the 
conftituiion  than  \on  can  \  retendto  bej 
and  mult  herefoie  take  it  for  graireJ, 
that  w  hatever  they  fay  or  do  is  right. 

Clyamon.  Bin,  Sir,  dots  not  this 
implicit  faith  in  the  i  dgmenl  of  others, 
and  giving  up  my  own  .  irely,  favour 
fomewhat  of  a  iiaviih  fubmiihon  ? 

P  Avario* 
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A'vario.  No,  it  is  only  good  policy, 
and  looked  upon  as  inch  by  all  who 
know  the  world.  Indeed,  if  after  your 
voting,  fpeaking,  and  writing,  ihey 
fhould  take  no  notice  of  you,  it  would 
behove  you  to  pluck  up  a  fpirit,  and 
extort  that  refptil  to  your  refentment, 
which  they  were  not  grateful  enough  to 
pay  to  yourcomplaiiar.ee.  I  fhall  then 
give  you  leave  to  oppofe  them  in  every 
thing,  whether  it  be  wrong  or  whether 
it  he  right. 

Clyamon.  But  would  not  this  chang- 
ing fides,  Sir,  make  me  become  con- 
temptible to  both  parties  ? 

A-vario.  Not  at  all;  it  is  a  thing 
too  commonly  practifed  to  be  wondered 
at,  and  has  often  had  a  very  good  ef- 
fect, when  nothing  elfe  would  do.  Pub- 
lico, for  example.  It  was  a  good  while, 
indeed,  before  they  bid  up  to  his  price  ; 
but  they  found  it  neceffary  at  laft,  and 
he  now  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  labour. 

Clyamon.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of 
many  others  who  have  been  bought  off 
the  fame  way;  but  whatever  has  been 
done  in  former  adminifhations,  I  hope 
the  prefent  will  attempt  nothing  that 
ought  to  be  oppofed. 

A-vario.  No,  no,  you  are  not  to  fup- 
pofe  they  will;  unlets,  as  I  j u ft  now 
obferved,  they  force  you  to  it  by  ne- 
glecting to  recompenfe  your  fervices. 

Clyamon.  According  to  this,  Sir, 
it  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether 
impoffibl. , for  the  people  to  diftinguifli  be- 
tween thole  who  would  defend,  and  thole 
who  would  ben  ay  and  f'acrifice,  the  li- 
berties of  their  constituents. 

A'vario.  If  the  people  are  betrayed 
and  lacririced,  as  you  call  it,  they  can 
blame  nobody  but  themleives.  Why 
do  they  take  money  for  their  votes? 
Why  do  they,  like  Elati,  fell  their  birth- 
rights for  a  mefs  of  pottage?  When  a 
gentleman  buys  a  county,  a  borough, 
or  a  corporation,  he  has  dpubtlefs  a 
right  to  make  the  molt  of  it  he  can. 

Clyamon.  This,  Sir,  is  punifhing 
corrup  [on  with  corruption. 

A-vaiio.  Aye,  is  it  not  jufl  it  fhould 
be  fo  ?  Look,  e,  Clyamon,  you  are  a 
novice  in  hefe  affairs  as  yet,  but  a  little 
timew  11  in  '!ct!'.ctn  familiar  tc  you.  I 
do  not  doubt  but  I  (hall  hear  of  your 
eted  bj  the  great  man;  and 
Whi  n  i  nee  yon  are  clcieted,  your  buli- 
nefs  is  done;  you  will  have  no  farther" 
cccalion  for  my  mllrucUons  or  aififtance 


either.  But  I  fhall  fay  no  mote  at  pre- 
fent on  this  head  :  you  mult  think  of 
preparing  youifelf  to  fet  out  on  your 
journey  to  *****,  in  a  day  or  two. 

Clyamon.    What,  Sir,  before  you  go  ? 

A'vario,  Yes,  yes.  We  fhall  not 
be  diffolved  fo  Coon  as  we  expected.  I 
do  not  believe  I  fhall  be  able  to  get  down 
thefe  fix  weeks  or  two  months.  There 
have  been  fame  odd  turns  of  late:  hut 
no  matter;  they  ate  feasts,  and  mult  be 
fo.  But  it  is  highly  neceifry  you 
fhould  begin  to  make  your  interelt:  you 
are  already  known  to  the  greater!  pr.rt  of 
the  gentry,  and  I  am  pretty  fure  they 
will  be  ail  for  you  to  a  man.  You 
mult  cultivate  an  acquaint  net  with  the 
freeholders,  ride  about  among  thew» 
invite  fome  of  the  moft  leading  men 
home,  treat  them  hahdfomely,  and  make 
little  prefents  to  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, of  fnuff- boxes,  rings,  necklaces, 
and  fuch  toys,  to  pleafi  their  fancies. 
I  will  get  a  friend  of  mine  to  purchafe  a 
cat  go  of  them  for  you  to  takedown,, 
and  will  write  to  my  fteward  to  furnifh 
you  with  what  money  you  fhall  have 
occafion  for. 

Clyamon.  Do  they  know,  Sir,  that 
you  intend  to  decline  ftanding  any 
more  ? 

A-vario.  Not  yet;  but  I  fhall  write 
to  night  to  inform  them  of  it,  and  to 
urge  all  my  friends  in  your  behalf.  I 
hear  your  coutin  Hawkl'more  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  offer  hiinfelf  as  a 
candidate;  and  though  he  is  rot  be- 
loved, on  account  of  the  bultle  he  made 
about  turnpikes,  yet  the  large  eftate  he 
is  now  in  pofTeflion  of  by  the  death  of 
Sir  Arthur,  may  give  him  an  influence 
xover  fome  people.  So  there  is  no  time 
to  be  lolt  :  I  would  have  you  leave 
London  on  Monday  next.  I  have  given 
orders  that  all  your  creditors  fhall  be 
paid  their  full  demands  this  day,  and  I 
think  you  can  have  no  other  bulinefsof 
confequence  to  detain  you  here. 

Clyamon.     None  at  ail,  Sir. 

A-vario.  Wrtll  then,  what  friends 
you  have  to  take  leave  of,  you  may  fee 
this  afternoon ;  and  come  and  dine  with 
me  to-monow.  It  is  Sunday,  and  you 
know  is  a  leifure  day,  and  I  (bail be  at 
home.  Though  I  am  a  boarder,  I  be- 
lieve you  will  be  welcome;  or  it  may  he 
]  fhall  add  a  difli  to  the  table;  therefore 
do  not  fail  to  come. 

Clyamon.     You   may    depend,    Sir, 

that 
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that  this  command  is  too  agreeable  to 
me  not  to  be  punctually  obeyed. 

The  old  gentleman  then  laid  no  more ; 
but,  after  giving  his  ion  a  gracious  nod, 
went  out  of  the  room,  with  a  counte- 
nance which  denoted  the  moft  perfect  fa* 
tisfaction  of  mind.  Clyamon  waited 
on  him  down  ftairs;  and  I  intended  to 
follow,  as  loon  as  his  return  fhould  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  going  down;  but 
was  retarded  by  Mr.  Carelef?,  who 
came  in  immediately  after  Avario  was 
out  of  the  houl'e.  This  gentleman, 
who  it  feems  has  a  fincere  friend/hip  for 
Clyamon,  had  been  extremely  impatient, 
and  indeed  more  anxious  than  could 
have  been  expected  fiom  a  perfon  of  his 
gay,  thought lefs  difpoiition,  to  know  the 
event  of  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
his  father,  had  been  coir.c  to  the  houfe 
fome  time,  and  waited  in  the  parlour 
till  the  departure  of  Avario  made  it 
proper  for  him  to  appear.  Almoft  the 
nrft  falutation  he  gave  to  Clyamon  con- 
tained an  entreaty  for  the  fatisfaction  of 
his  curiofity  in  this  point,  which  the 
other  very  readily  complied  with,  in  ge- 
neral terms;  but  had  too  much  dilcre- 
tion  to  expofe  his  father's  mercenary 
views ;  or,  by  relating  the  defign  he  had 
of  making  him  a  member  of  parliament, 
reveal  the  motives  he  had  for  doing  fo, 
or  the  inltructions  he  had  given  him  for 
his  behaviour  after  he  fhould  be  elected. 

Mr.  Carelefs,  after  having  congratu- 
lated his  friend  on  his  being  re-eltablifhed 
in  the  good  graces  of  his  father,  and  the 
honour  that  was  about  to  recede  to  him, 
faid  a  great  many  pleafant  and  fpirited 
things  to  him  on  the  occalion  of  his  be- 
ing likely  to  become  a  member  of  that 
augult  and  rel'pectable  aliembly.  But 
the  particulars  of  this  difcourfe,  enter- 
taining as  it  was,  I  am  entirely  unable  to 
repeat,  my  Tablets  being  already  croud- 
ed  with  the  preceding  dialogue;  and  all  I 
can  remember  is,  that  the  two  gentle- 
men, after  chatting  away  an  hour, 
agreed  to  dine  together  that  day,  and 
to  that  end  adjourned  to  a  tavern  in  the 
neighbourhood,  leaving  me  at  liberty  to 
retire  to  my  own  apartment.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleaied  with  rinding,  by  what 
I  had  leen  that  day  of  Clyamon,  that  I 
had  not  been_ deceived  in  the  high- railed 
expectations  I  had  entertained  of  his 
good  fen fe  and  probity;  and  alfo  with 
perceiving  that  Avario,  in  fpitc  of  his 
fordid  and  avaricious  difpoiition,  could 


not  help  allowing  the  merits  of  a  fon, 
whole  feftti merits  and  principles  were, 
in  almolt  every  thing,  fo  directly  oppo- 
lite  to  his  own. 

Theeveningofthe  next  day  this  wor- 
thy young  gentleman  called  upon  me,  as 
he  returned  from  having  palled  the 
former  part  of  it  with  his  father.  He 
was  much  lei's  referved  with  me  than  he 
had  been  with  Mr.  Carelefs,  which  con- 
vinced me  he  knew  how  to  refrain  un« 
bofoming  himfelf  to  thofe  whole  folidity 
he  had  caufe  to  doubt,  and  took  a  plea- 
fure  in  being  entirely  open  to  thole  on 
whom  he  could  depend  that  his  confi- 
dence would  not  be  abufed  either  by 
wantonnefs  or  neglect.  He  repealed  to 
me  the  rules  prefcribed  to  him  by  his 
father  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct 
in  parliament,  and  expreffed  the  little 
obligation  he  thought  himfelt  under  to 
him  on  that  fcore,  in  terms  the  moft  ftrong 
and  pathetick.  Thele  me  fome  of  his 
words — '  The  love  of  my  country,' 
faid  he,  •  I  look  upon  as  the  firft  and 
greateft  moral  duty  of  mankind;  and  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  allure  myfelf, 
that  I  fhall  never  be  tempted  to  re- 
nounce it  on  the  profpeet  of  any  ad- 
vantage offered,  in  what  lhape  fo- 
ever.' 

I  then  told  him,  that  I  believed  the  bulk 
of  the  people  owed  the  grievances  they 
complained  of,  greatly  to  the  luxury  of 
their  representatives;  who,  having  im- 
paired their  eftates  in  the  modim  exceffes 
of  the  times,  found  themfelves  under  a 
neceffity  of  entering  into  meafures 
which  otherwife  they  would  never  have 
complied  with.  '  Perhaps,  too,'  ad- 
ded I,  '  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a 
*  beloved  wife,  or  prevent  the  clamour 
'  of  a  turbulent  one,  may  be  one  rea- 
'  fon  to  which  the  infringement  of  pub- 
'  lick  liberty  may  be  afcribed.'  Clya- 
mon liltentd  with  great  attention  to 
what  I  faid;  and  joining  in  my  opinion, 
replied,  that  his  own  obfervation  of 
fome  late  inftances  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  argument.  «  The  firft  of  thefe 
'  excitements,'  continued  he,  '  I  have 
'  already  experienced  the  danger  of 
'  through  my  inadvertency,  and  (hall 
'  be  wary  to  avoid  the  fnare  in  which  I 
'  have  been  once  entangled;  and,  as  for 
the  other,  if  ever  I  marry,  (hall  en- 
deavour to  get  a  wife  as  near  as  pof- 
fible  to  the  defeription  given  by  the 
poet  of  his  miftrefs— 
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i     A  maid 

Who  knows  not  courts,  yet  courts  does  far 

'  outihine 
In  every  {tarry  beauty  of  the  mind  ; 
One  who,  array 'd  in  native  lovelinefs, 
And  fweet  fimplicity,  defcifes  art; 
And    has    a    foul   too  great  to  ftoop  to 

*  p:ide, 

With  the  mesn  ways  by  which  it  aims  at 

*  grandevr.' 


With  thefe  difcourfes  we  pa/Ted  the 
time  he  ftaid.  I  have  not  feen  him  finee, 
but  heard  of  his  fafe  arrival  at  ***#*. 
Whether  he  will  be  elected  for  that 
county,  cannot  be  determined  at  the  time 
of  my  writing  this;  fo  can  only  fay, 
that  rf  he  is,  I  doubt  not  but  his  cha- 
racter will  appeal  to  much  more  advan- 
tage, than  in  the  faint  flcetch  I  have 
here  been  able  to  give  of  it. 
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VOLUME      THE      SECOND. 


BOOK      V. 


CHAP.     I. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THIS  VOLUME  CONSISTS  ONLY 
OF  AN  APOLOGY  FOR  MAKING 
NO  INTRODUCTION  AT  ALL,  AND 
HIS  REASONS  FOR  THAT  OMIS- 
SION. 

i*S  #*>>.  TNCE  my  feninc*  about 
%  y   this  work)  I  have  feen  le- 

\  S  <f  veral  late  treatifes  that  are 
J  "k    lrjjf  taken  up  with  intro- 

i^i '"^"wjj-i  duclory  prefaces  to  the 
publuk.  On  a  ferious 
examination  to  what  end  thole  long  dif- 
courfes  were  penned,  they  feemed  tome 
to  have  been  occafioned  either  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  motives: 
firft,  that  an  author  having  contracted 
with  his  bookfeller  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  iheets,  without  having  well  con- 
sidered whether  his  head  be  itored  with 
fubjec"l  matter  to  make  good  his  en- 
gagement, finds  himfelf  under  a  necef- 
fity  of  filling  up  the  vacant  pages  by 
faying  fomething  by  way  of  an  intro- 
duction, preface,  or  advertifement  to  the 
readeij  or,  Secondly,  that  fearing  the  eyes 
of  the  publick  will  not  be  fufficiently 
open  to  the  merit  of  his  perform?  nee, 
or,  perhaps,  not  have  the  curiohty  even 
to  look  into  it  at  ail.  he  thinks  proper  to 
befpeak  their  favour  by  a  pompous  pre- 


lude, and  (bunds  his  own  praifes,  like 
a  trumpet  at  the  door  of  a  puppet- 
fliew. 

Now  I  am  too  great  a  lover  of  liberty 
ever  to  bind  myfelf  by  any  fuch  ilavj/h 
agreement.  The  firft  of  thefe  incen- 
tives is  quite  out  of  the  quelHon,  and 
cannot  poflibly  have  any  weight  with 
me;  and  as  to  the  fecond,  as  a  more  per- 
fect; knowledge  of  myfelf  than  I  perceive 
fome  others  h;:ve  will  not  permit  me  to 
be  over  vain  in  any  thing  I  do,  fo  the 
indolence  of  my  nature  will  not  permit 
me  to  be  over  anxious  for  the  fuccefs. 
Beudes,  not  having  the  temptation  of  the 
motives  aforefkid,  1  have  more  adven- 
tures to  relate  than  can  be  ealily  croudei 
into  this  volume;  therefore  have  nether" 
time  nor  paper  to  fpare  for  an  addrefs-, 
which  would  afford  fo  little  Satisfaction 
to  myfelf  in  the  writing,  and  pei.iaps 
lefs  to  my  reader  in  the  peruiing. 


CHAP.     II. 

CONTAINS  SUCH  MATTER  AS,  IT  IS 
HIGHLY  PK.OBABLE,  WILL  EE  THE 
LtAST  PLEASING  TO  THOSE  FOR 
WHOSE  SERVICE  IT  IS  MOST  IN- 
TENDED. 

THE  RE  is,  according  to  the  wife 
man's  plnafe,  a  foil .    under  the 
fun,  which,  in  my  opinion,  lias  as  littie 
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to  be  faid  for  it  as  any  of  the  many  other    being  told  their   fortune,  fend  for,  ca« 


of  the  preftntage;  and  that  is,  an  infa- 
tiable  inquifitivenefs  into  future  events  ; 
as  if  the  foreknowledge  of  what  is  to. 
come,    would  enable  us  either   to  alle- 
viate or  avert  the  decrees  of  Providence  : 


reft,  and  alTociate  themlelves  with,  the 
very  lowett  and  molt  dirty  wretches  in 
huiTun  nature. 

Lyletta  is  defcended  from  a  very  an- 
cient and  honourable  houfe.     She  lived 


yet  are  all  ages,   all  degrees,  of  both     till   conliderably  turned  on  the  wrong 


Jfexes,  tainted  more  or  lefs  with  this  epi- 
demick  frenzy.  It  cannot  but  afford 
the  molt  aftonilhing,  as  well  as  melan- 
choly reflections,  in  a  thinking  mind, 
to  obferve  how  many  importers,  in  and 
about  this  great  town,  are  maintained  by 
pretending   to    the   art    of    divination, 


fide  of  thirty  without  discovering  the 
leaft  inclination  for  marriage,  much  lefs 
gave  any  room  for  the  molt  cenlbrious 
ever  to  fufpect  fhe  encouraged  any  pri- 
vate gallantries  j  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
her  condu£t  was  Inch,  as  no  one  could 
imagine  her  capable  of  harbouring  any 


while  the  induftrious  followers  of  law-  notions  beneath. the  dignity  of  her  birth 
fui  occtijiations  perifh  for  w^nt  of  due  and  character.  A  long  acquaintance 
•encouragement.!  gave  me  the  privilege  of  viliting  her 
As  1  was  one  day  on  my  Invifible  pretty  frequently,  and  never  was  denied 
Progreflions,  I  accompanied  a  mingled  accefs.  I  was  one  day  at  her  houfe 
crowd  of  people  into  a  houfe  fituated  in  when  fhe  had  no  other  company  than  a 
one  of  the  molt  obfeure  parts  of  the  young  lady  with  whom  (he  was  ex- 
city.  At  firit  I  imagined  that  this  was  tremely  intimate.  While  we  were 
fome  private  chapel,  where  peiTons  re-  drinking  tea,  her  woman  came  running 
fortedto  pay  theiradorations  to  thj  Deity  into  the  room,  and  with  a  iignificant 
in  a  manner  not  authorized  by  the  go-  tone  of  voice,  faid — '  Madam,  the  wo- 


vernmentj  but  was  foon  convinced  of 
my  mittake,  when,  inllead  of  a  pulpit 
and  defk,  I  found  the  room  we  came 
into  furnifhed  only  with  globes  and  re- 
lei'copes,  and  other  implements  of  a 
foothfayer  and  aftrologer.  I  had  not 
patience  to  hear  what  idle  predictions 
this  oracle  would  fpout  forth,  efpecialiy 
as  I  had  no  acquaintance  with   any   of 


'  man  you  know  of  is  below.' — '  Tis 
c  very  well,1  replied  Lyfetta;  '  (hew  her 
'  into  my  chamber,  and  bid  her  rtay  a 
*  little.'  Then  turning  to  her  friend, 
they  frniled  on  each  other,  nodded, 
winked,  and  feemed  big  with  fome  fe- 
cret  between  themlelves. 

I  found,  by  all  this,. that  mv  prefence 
might  very  well  be  fpared  at  this  time} 


thole  who  I   faw  came  to  conf.lt  him;     io  turned  down  my  cup,  and  took  my 


fo  took  my  leave  of  the  deceiver  and  the 
vtd,  full  or  indignation  againit 
the  one,  and  a  pity,  mingled  with 
contempt,  for  the  other:  for  what  can 
be  faid  in  defence  of  the  underftanding 
of"  thofe  people  who  waive  their  time  and 
money  in  confuting  thofe  abject  dealers 
in  futurity  !  creatures  who  would  make 


leave.  As  I  was  going  down  Itairs,  I 
heard  Lyfetta  order  herfelf  to  be  denied 
to  whoever  fhould  come  that  evening; 
which  convincing  me  of  what  I  before 
had  reafon  to  imagine,  that  there  was 
fomething  more  than  ordinary  in  hand, 
I  refolved,  if  pofllbi'S,  to  fathom  the 
myitery.  Accordingly  I  went  home, 
you  believe  they  can  read  the  moft  hid-  popped  on  my  Invifible  Belt,  put  my 
den  decrees  of  fate  in  the  grounds  of  cof-  Tablets  in  my  pocket,  and  returned 
fee,  tea,  and  chocolate!  I  had  often  with  all  fpeed.  A  lazy  footman,  lol- 
heard  much  talk  of  thefe  conjurors,  but  ling  againit  a  port,  with  the  door  wide 
not  till  I  was  convinced  by  the  telti-  open  behind  him,  gave  me  an  eafy  en- 
mony  of  iny  own  fenfe-,  could  ever  be  trance  into  the  houfe.  I  very  well 
brought  to  believe,  that  peifuns  en-  knew  the  lituation  of  Lyfetta's  cham- 
dowed    with  a  liberal  education  could     ber,  and  went  directly  thither;  but,  to 


defcend  fo  far  as  to  liften  to  their  incon- 
filtent  prate,  much  lets  give  credit  to 
what  they  uttered  ;  but  fo  ftrong  is  the 
defire  of  looking  in:  .•  the  feeds  cf  time, 
ially  among  the  fair  lex,  that 
fometimes  the  moft  proud,  as  well  as  the 
molt  nice  and  delicate,   will  throw  alide 


my  great  modification,  found  the  ladies 
had  bolted  themfelves  in;  and  all  I  could 
diitinguifli  of  what  was  doing,  for  fome 
time,  was  only  the  hoarfe  bafs  of  a  loud 
laugh  from  Lyletta,  and  the  fqueaking 
treble  of  a  fhrill  tee-hee  from  the  other. 
I  ltood  centinel,  however,  at  the  top 


all  consideration   of  what  they  are,  or    of  the  (tair-cafe,  and  at  lalt  was  happily 
would  be  thought,  and,  foi  the  lake  of    relieved.     Lyfetta  opened  the  door,  and 

called 


u&as 


.     . 
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called  to  her  woman  to  bring 
cups.  Having  now  gam. 
I  loon  perceived  what  they  were  about. 
A  coffee  pot  upon  the  table;  the  dregs 
of  the  liquor  i>  had  contained  pouied 
into  a  bafon;  feveral  cups,  with  more 
figures  on  the  inlide  than  the  outhde, 
and  the  yet  recent  circles  th<  y  had  left 
on  being  whelmed  down  on  a  dariik 
napkin  l'pread  on  one  corner  ot  the  t 
preiently  informed  me  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  art  and  my:  ,  of  con- 
juration. The  priefl  I  le  farcical 
rites  was  a  mean-habited,  ill-looked 
woman;  and,  though  not  old,  had  her 
role  faddled  with  a  pair  of  fpectacles  al- 
moft  as  big  as  the  tops  of  the  cups  fee 
pretended  to  infpecV:  fee  was  placed  be- 
tween the  two  ladies,  who  feemed  to 
treat  her  with  the  greater! marks  of"  free- 
dom and  civility. 

Lyfetta,  I  found,  had  been  fo  com- 
plaiiaat  to  her  friend  as  to  let  her  be  firft 
lerved:  but  it  was  now  her  own  turn; 
and  frefe  cups  being  brought,  and  the 
coffee-oracle  having  judiciouily  poured 
the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpconful  into  each, 
the  lady  took  it  into  her  hand,  threw 
out  the  liquor,  whelmed  it  on  the  cloth, 
and  turned  it  round  three  times.  All 
being  concluded,  the  prophettfs  took  up 
the  firfl  with  the  moli  lolemn  air,  looked 
ftedfalilv  into  it,  then  on  Lyletta  ;  and, 
after  having  repeated  this  feveral  times, 
at  laft  delivered  her  predictions  in  thele 
terms— 

Fortune-teller.  I  fee  a  ring,  Madam; 
your  ladyfeip  will  be  married. 

Lyfetta.  'Tis  rather  a  mourning- 
rms ;  fome  of  my  kindred  or  friends, 
perhaps,  may  d:e. 

Fortune-teller.  I  can  fay  nothing  to 
that,  Madam,  as  yet:  but  I  am  poiitive 
here  is  a  wedding-ring,  a  heart  jullby  it; 
and  a  little  farther  there  is  a  great  houfe, 
with  a  high  wall,  and  a  pair  of  gates. 
Your  ladyfeip  will  have  fome  gentle- 
man that  has  a  fine  feat  in  the  country 
—it  looks  almolt  like'a  ca.tle. 

Lyfetta.  I  know  nothing  of  it.  Sut 
what  elfe  do  you  fee? 

Fortune  teller.  Here  is  a  man,  Ma- 
dam, that  feems  to  bring  you  money. 
Here  are  papers,  too;  I  do  not  know  but 
they  may  be  bills. 

Lyfetta.     Very  likely;  for  I   expect 
my  banker    here   either    to-day  cr  to- 
morrow. 
•   Fortune-teller.    Then  here  is  a  bull- 


ing brought  to  your  lady- 

Lyfetta.  Oh,  that  is  a  new  fack  I 
have  making.      But  is   \Y.        n<  ll  ing 

more  ? 

Fortune-teller.  Not  in  this  cup,  Ma- 
dam :  but  I  will  look  into  the  next. 

Lyfetta.  Do;  for  you  have  told  me 
nothing  of  any  conlVquence. 

Fortune-teller.  There  is  a  great  deal 
here,  Madam,  I  can  perceive  already. 
Here  is  a  gentleman  fitting  in  an  eal'y 
chair,  leaning  his  elbow  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  feems  to  be  in  a  d  ep  Ifyidy, 

Lyfetta.     Pilh  !  what's  this  to  me? 

Fortune-teller.  Yes,  Madam,  it  is  a 
great  deal  to  you;  for  here  is  your  lady- 
feip, and  the  .  me -ger.tlv.man  on  his 
knees  before  you.  You  turn  your  head 
away,  and  look  a  little  i'cornful;  but  he 
has  you  by  the  hand.  Bid's  me  !  here 
you  are  both  together  again;  he  is  talk- 
ing very  eamtltly  to  you.  I  never  faw 
any  thing  fo  plain;  your  ladyfeip  may 
lee  it  yourfe.f. 

In  1'peak.ing  thele  laft  words,  fee  held 
the  cup  to  Lyietta,  and  with  a  pin. 
pointed  out  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and 
mouth,  of  the  pretended  figure;  butLy- 
fetta  pufeed  it  from  her,  and  laid — 

Lyfetta.  1  could  never  fee  any  tiling 
in  a  cup  in  my  life.  But  what  fort  of 
a  man  is  he? 

Fortune-teller.  Pretty  tall,  Madam; 
well  feaped;  very  genteel;  bas  a  fair 
complexion,  and  fomewhat  of  a  lan- 
guifiunent  in  bis  eyes. 

Lyfetta.  I  cannot  recollect  that  I 
know  any  man  who  anlwers  this  de- 
lcription. 

Fortune-teller.  I  fcarce  think  you  do, 
Madam,  at  prefent;  but  your  ladyfeip 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  that  yon  v.  ,11 
Ite  and  be  courted  by  inch  a  one;  for 
here  is  a  figure  of  thiee  over  his  head: 
it  mult  be  either  in  three  days,   or  tlnee 

weeks,  at  fart  heft.    Let  me  confider-^ 

aye,  the  moon  was  at  the  full  yefterday 
— tli is  event  muft  happen  before  fee  en- 
ters into  her  next  quarter.  But  the  next 
cup,  it  may  be,  will  feew  it  more 
clearly. 

With  this  fee  took  up  the  third  cup; 
and  had  no  (boner  looked  into  it,  than 
fee  fet  it  down  again,  clapped  her  hands 
together,  and  cried  out — 

Fortune  teller.  Blefs  me  !  now  I  am 
poiitive  your  ladyfeip  will  veiy  loon  be 
married!     Here  is  an  altar,  a  book  upon 

it. 
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it,  and  a  parfon  ;  all  as  exaft  as  if  they 
were  drawn  thy  a  pencil. 

She  then  rook  up  the  cup  again  j  and 
perceiving'  Lyfetta  began  to  look  a  lit- 
tle more  ferious  than  Hit  hud  done, 
went  on  in  this  manner — 

Fortune-teller.  Well,  this  is  won- 
derful, indeed  !  Of"  all  t  e  cups  I  ever 
turned  in  my  li  e  !  never  few  a  ly  thing 
like  this!  Here  is  your  ladyfhip  I 
in  hand  with  that  faid  gentleman  who  I 
told  yon  was  in  lhe  other.  I  would 
now  fwear  that  your  ladyfhjp  will  be  a 
wife  before  any  one  imagines  you  have 
any  thoughts  that  way. 

Lyfetta.  I  have  a  very  good  op:nion 
of  vour  (kill,  yet  am  certain  you  are 
miftaken  in  this  prediction  ;  for,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  am  refolved  never  to 
many. 

Fortune-ttUer.  Your  ladyfhip  may 
refolve  what  you  pleafe;  but  if  the  liars 
retake  the  contrary,  all  your  refoiuti  ns 
will  come  to  nothing  M  .! a  n  there 
is  no  refilling  fate:  his  geritlem  n  is 
<:.  tined  to  beyonrhuiband;  and,  how 
much  foevei  yon  may  fetyourleH  again  ft 
it,  the  decrees  of  :  are  inevitable, 

en  1  v  i.  mnft 

Ljfitta.  Oh,  H  -  whether  I 
will  o>  not! 

For  tune- teller.      Undoubtedly,  Ma- 
dam.    There  is  i  tiding  the  fu- 
peiior  powers:  andthi  fe  tiling;  which  we 
think  the  fartbeft  removed  from  us,  are 
ly  the   molt  near  at  hard;  fo 
tl    .         m  what  \  refolve  what 
you  will    it  is  ail  in  vain;  '  I]  thip 
>*  ordained  to  be  r.  wife,  and  the  gentle- 
I  lee  in  thefe  cups  mult  be  your 
mo*. 

Ly,  ifl  icha  thing  fhould 

E     >e  to  pa!.  I  be  happy? 

Fori  .    .  r.     There  is  nothing  in 

the  cup,  Madam i  that  thews  the  con- 
■ 

The  cu:.'    having  bean  all  examined, 

the  pro]  hete        if         eceix  ng  a  h  ind- 

her  trouble,    took  her 

,    and. left   Lyletta   and   her   fair 

a    reaibn  ihem 

or  the  wonders  of  her  art.     But 

Remembrancer  being 

r.     .  ill,,  iri         t  in  my  power 

t     r.  ate  the  pai        ■     -   of    their   dif- 

•  hey  both 
feem«  it  credit  to  ( 

...  ej  to  rt>  s 


CHAP.     III. 

PRESENTS  THE  READER  WITH  A 
VERY  FOOLISH  ADVENTURE  OF, 
LYSETTA'S,  TO  WHICH  ALL  THAT 
WAS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  PRE- 
CEDING CHAPTER  WAS  ONLY  A 
PRELUDE. 

HAVING  difcovered  this  folly  in 
Lyfetta,  which  before  I  could  ne- 
ver have  imagined,  I  began  now  to  be 
cen  for  ions  enough  to  fulpect  (he  might 
alto  be  guilty  of  others,  and  therefore 
took  it  into  my  head  to  make  her  feme 
Invifible  Vihts,  at  thole  hours  in  which 
it  was  likely  her  behaviour  was  moft  un- 
guarded. In  order  to  fatisfy  my  curio- 
lity,  I  Went  one  morning,  and  found 
herbuty  in  locking  over  fome  new  pam- 
p  ,icts  juft  lent  her  by  her  book  feller. 
As  I  ai ways  thought  the  molt  certain 

:o  form  a  true  judgment  of  a  wo- 
man s  mind  was  in  knowing  what  fort 
of  re  ding  (he  moft  delighted  in,  I  was 
glad  to  perceive  chat  this  Hdy  made 
choice  of  only  fuch  books  as  (hewed  ber 
neither  a  wanton  nor  a  coquette,  and  re- 
turned all  thole  which,  by  their  titles, 
difcovered  the  leaft  tendency  to  pro- 
phanenels  or  obfeenity.  After  this, 
lhe  began  to  open  the  leaves  of  one  of 

,  but  before  flie  hai  gone  through 
half  the  leaves  i  contained,  was  inter- 
rupted by  her  footman,  who  brought 
her  a  letter,  and  laid  the  perron  waited 
for   an    ar.iwer.     I  flipped   behind  her 

while  lhe  broke  the  leal,  and  the 
contents  were  as  follow— 

'  TC  THE  HONOURABLE  LYSETTA. 

'.MAY   IT   PLEASE    YOUR    LADYSHIP, 
'    MAD  A  M  , 

*  J  Hope  your  goodnefs   will   pardon 
-*■  the    liberty   a    ft ranger    takes    in 

'  writing  to  you;  but  as  I  3in  net  fo 

•  fortunate  to  be  acquainted  with  any 

[on  who  can  introduce  me  to  your 

'  ladyfhip,  I  am  obliged  to  become  my 

'  owi  . ',  an  i   moft  humbly  re- 

.  ;  will   allow  ma  the  privilege 

'  of  waiting  on  you  this  afternoon,  if  no 

'   previous  ment  intervenes    be- 

.  n    me   and    my  defires,     having 

.     a  communicate  of  the  ut- 

fipoft 
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*  nioft  moment  to  the  peace  of  him  who 

*  has  the  honour  to  be,   with  the  molt 
'  profound  refpe£t,  your  ladyfhip's  fin- 

*  cerely  devoted  fervant, 

«  Orsames.' 

Lyfetta  feemed  a  good  deal  confound- 
ed on  reading  this  little  epiille;  and 
after  paufing  a  while,  argued  with  her- 
felf  in  this  manner — '  Good  God  !  if 
this  fhoulii  be  the  man  the  fortune- 
teller told  me  of!  fhe  faid  I  mould 
hear  or  fee  fomething  of  him  within 
three  days,  and  this  is  but  the  fecond 
fince  the  prediction.  If  I  was  lure  he 
was  the  perfon  lhe  mentioned,  I  tlunk 
I  ought  not  to  give  him  leave  to  vifit 
me,  at  lealt  not  on  his  fir  ft  requeuing 
it;  yet  I  fhould  be  glad,  methinks,  to 
fee  if  he  any  way  anfwers  the  descrip- 
tion fhe  gave  of  him  :  befides,  if  I 
Ihould  refufe  him,'  fome  accident  or 
another  would  bring  us  together  ;  for 
it  is  ceitain,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
disappointing  fate.  Why,  therefore, 
Ihould  I  keep  myl'elf  in  fufpence?  No, 
I  will  fee  him,  and  hear  what  he  has 
to  fay.  It  may  be  he  may  come  upon 
fome  other  bufinefs  than  what  I  ima- 
gine, and  then  it  would  be  vaftly  liliy 
in  me  to  avoid  him.  Whoever  he  is, 
or  whatever  his  deligns  are,  it  can  be 
of  no  prejudice  to  fee  him  once.  He 
cannot  run  away  with  me,  cannot  have 
me  againft  my  will.' 
She  then  called  her  fervant,  and  bid 
him  fay  that  lhe  ihould  be  at  home. 
The  fellow  ran  down,  but  had  fcarce 
time  to  deliver  the  meffage  he  was  charged 
with,  before  fhe  repented  of  it,  as  may 
be  feen  by  this  exclamation  :  '  Lord  ! 
what  have  I  done!  if  he  i?  really  the 
perfon  I  take  him  to  be,  he  mult  think 
me  itrangely  forward  in  foea lily  grant- 
ing him  admittance.' 
While  fhe  was  (peaking  this,  fhe  ran 
to  the  ftair-cafe  with  an  intent  to  retract 
what  fhe  had  faid;  but  a  fecond  thought 
witholding  her,  fhe  turned  back  into 
the  room,  and  cried  out — '  What  a  fool 
I  am!  he  does  not  know  that  I  have 
confulted  a  fortune-teller,  nor  that  I 
have  any  reafon  to  guefs  at  the  bufi- 
nefs that  brings  him  hither.  Why, 
therefore,  fhould  I  fhun  him  ?  What 
fhame  can  my  feeing  him  reflect  upon 
me?  It  will,  be  time  enough  to  forbid 
his  vifits  when  he  has  declared  him- 
felf  my  lover.' 
How  long  flie  would  have  continued 


in  that  mind  is  uncertain.  Two  ladies 
came  in  that  inftant  to  delire  her  com- 
pany with  them  to  the  Park,  being  a 
fine  morning;  to  which  fhe  confenting, 
I  left  them,  and  went  home,  but  with  a 
full  refolution  to  return  in  the  afternoon, 
and  fee  what  event  the  expected  inter- 
view would  produce.  Accordingly  I 
put  on  my  Belt  of  Invifibility,  and  went 
to  the  houfe  cf  Lyfetta.  I  faw  a  chair 
waiting,  but  the  dcor  was  fhut,  arid  I 
was  obliged  to  ftay  in  the  ftreet  a  consi- 
derable time,  before  it  was  opened  for 
any  perfon,  either  to  go  in  or  out.  I 
got  entrance  at  laft,  and  pafTed  direct- 
ly to  the  dining-room,  where  I  found 
the  perfon  I  was  defirotis  of  beholding. 
On  my  looking  earneftly  on  him,  I  faw 
he  had  fo  much  the  reftmblance  of  the 
picture  drawn  for  him  by  the  fortune- 
teller, that  I  prefently  perceived  fhemuft 
be  better  acquainted  with  his  features 
than  the  cups  could  make  her,  and  that 
in  reality  fhe  was  a  marriage-broker, 
under  the  djfguife  of  a  coffee-grounds 
calculator.  Ke  had  placed  himfelf  very 
clofe  to  Lyfetta  on  a  fVttee,  and  n.ufl 
have  been  making  a  declaration  of  love 
to  her  by  the  anfwer  fhe  gave  juft  as  I 
came  into  the  room. 

Lyfetta.  Sir,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  hearken  to  any  profeffions  of  this  na- 
ture, from  a  perfon,  to  whofe  family, 
fortune,  and  character,  I  am  fo  entire  a 
Arranger. 

Orfames.  It  will  be  eafy  for  me, 
Madam,  to  give  you  full  fatisfaclion  in 
all  thefe  particulars;  but  tiil  I  can  do 
fo,  I  beg  you  will  permit  me,  at  lealt,  to 
convince  vou  of  my  paflion. 

Lyfetta.  Though,  Sir,  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt, either  by  your  appearance 
or  behaviour,  that  you  are.  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  honour,  yet  I  ihould 
be  glad,  methinks,  to  know  fome  one 
perfon  with  whom  you  are  acquainted. 

Orfames.  Unfortunately  for  me,  Ma- 
dam, there  is  not  a  foul  in  this  town  who 
can  give  any  account  of  me.  Tin's, 
perhaps,  you  will  think  odd  ;  but  per- 
mit me  to  give  a  fhort  (ketch  of  my 
hiltory,  and  you  will  ceafe  to  wonder  at 
it. 

Lyfetta..  Then,  pray  Sir,  oblige  me 
fo  far. 

Orfames.  It  is  no  boaft  in  me,  Ma- 
dam, to  afi'iie  your  iadyfhio,  that  my 
family  is  among  the  number  of  the  molt 
ancient  in  England,  having  been  fettled 
here  long  before  the  Conqueft,  and  n 
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©f  them  beenbifliops,  judges,  and  priyy- 
counfeilors ;  but  my  father,  taking  forne 
difgult  at  the  meafures  in  a  late  reign, 
refolved  to  quit  his  native  country  for 
ever;  and  to  that  end  fold  the  feat  of  his 
anccftors,  with  a  very  confiderab'e  eftate 
in  Somerfetthire,  and  carried  the  pur- 
chafe-money,  together  with  his  whole 
family,  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  had 
then  a  brother,  reputed  the  mod  wealthy 
merchant  in  that  place.  It  was  there, 
jvjjdam,  I  was  born,  and  am  the  only 
{arriving  hTueof  my  parents,  and  con- 
sequently the  fole  heir  of  their  poffeffions, 
as  alio  of  ray  uncle's,  he  dying  without 
leaving  any  child  behind  him.  I  fear  I 
tire  70U,  Madam. 

Lyfetta.     No,  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  go 

on. 

Or  fames.      From   my  very    infancy 
there"  was  Somewhat  in  my  nature  which 
could   not  reiifh  the   manners  of  thefe 
Americans,  though  born  among  them. 
I  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  heard  much 
concerning  England,  and  had  always  a 
paffionate  defire  to  come  to  it ;  but  my 
father,  ever,  after  my  arriving  at  matu- 
rity, would  never  liften  to  any  intreaties 
on  that  ft  re.   After  his  death,  my  uncle 
was  no  Ids  averie  to  my  removal  j  but 
on  his  demife,  finding  my  (elf  freed  from 
all  dependency,  and  entirely  mafter  of 
B»y  own  actions,  I  left  all  my  effects  to 
be  difpofed  of  by  a  perfon  whofe  inte- 
grity I  air.  we|l  allured  of,  and  taking 
with  me  only  a  thoufand  guineas,  jnft 
for  prefent  ufe,  embarked  in   the  firft 
ihip  that  failed  for  England,  where  I 
happily  arrived  about  fix  weeks  fince. 

Lyfetta.  But  would  it  not  have  been 
better,  Sir,  that  you  had  (laid  at  Phila- 
delphia til!  your  affairs  had  been  fettled  ? 
Orfames.  Not  ai  all,  Madam;  I  have 
friends  there  that  will  manage  for  me  as 
well  as  if  I  -  :re  in  perfon.     Be- 

fides,  an  irrefiftibte  impuUe  hurried  in- 
to England.     I  could  rot  then  account 
for  my  impatience,   but  am  now  con- 
vinced it  was  my  guardian  angel  called 
jne  to  behold  in  reality  that  lovely  face 
I  have  Co  often  feen  .11  dreams. 
Lyfetta.     What!  dream  of  me! 
Orfames.     Yes,  Madam,  though  fo 
'many  leagues  diftant,  my  fpirit  has  been 
often  with  you,  converfed  with  you,  and 
.  Lame  my  mortal  part  now 
fee 

Lyf<*n.*     Ts  it  poffible  ! 

True,  by  Heaven ! 


Lyfetta.  And  are  you  certain  I  am 
the  fame  you  faw  in  your  fleep  ? 

Orfames.  I  could  not  be  deceived ; 
the  firft  moment  my  eyes  were  bleft  with 
your  pretence  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  I 
forgot  the  folemnity  of  the  place,  and 
the  pious  bufmefs  that  had  brought  me 
thither. 

Lyfetta.  'Tis  very  wonderful;  but 
'tis  time  enough  to  talk  of  thefe  things. 
As  you  have  related  to  me  the  former 
part  of  your  life,  I  (hould  like  to  know 
in  what  manner  you  intend  to  regulate 
the  future. 

Orfames.  That  muft  be  fubmitted 
to  my  charmingdirectrels;  all  my  affairs, 
as  well  as  my  heart,  mull  henceforth  be 
at  your  difpofal.  I  had  thoughts,  indeed, 
of  purchasing  a  final  I  eftate,  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thoufand  pounds 
a  year ;  but  whether  I  Should  put  the 
remainder  of  my  fortune  into  the  publick 
funds,  or  lay  it  out  on  an  employment 
at  court,  I  had  not  yet  determined. 

Lyfetta.  Oh,  by  all  means  buy  a 
place;  the  court  is  the  only  thing  upon 
earth. 

Orfames.  Next  to  your  company  I 
believe  it  is;  and  fince  you  approve  the 
thought,  lhall  infallibly  purfue  it. 

Lyfetta.  Whoever  you  marry,  Sir, 
will  doubtlefs  be  of  my  opinion. 

Orfames.  Ah!  do  not  wrong  my 
faithful  heart  fo  much  as  to  imagine  it 
capable  of  being  charmed  by  any  other. 
No,  if  all  my  love,  my  Services,  my 
prayers,  mould  fail  to  move  the  ador- 
able Lyfetta,  I  vow  an  eternal  celi- 
bacy. 

Lyfetta.  You  men  always  talk  thus 
when  you  would  impofe  on  the  creduli- 
ty of  our  fex  ;  but,  Sir,  it  is  time  alone 
that  is  the  true  touch- ftone  of  fincerity. 

Orfames.  Madam,  it  is,  and  to  that 
I  (hall  tin  ft  the  decifion  of  my  fate; 
therefore,  I  once  more  implore  your  per- 
miflion  to  repeat  my  vows,  and  pay  you 
the  tribute  which  beauty  like  yours  de- 
mands from  love  like  mine. 

Lyfetta.  I  will  not  hear  fo  much  of 
love;  but,  as  you  are  a  ftranger  in  town, 
and  as  yet  have  no  acquaintance,  I  can- 
not befo  ungenteel  to  refufeyou  the  pri- 
vilege of  vifiting  me  fometimes. 

At  thefe  words,  he  threw  himfelf  upon 
bis  kn^ts;  and,  catching  hold  of  both 
her  hands,  preffed  firft  the  one  and  then 
the  o  her  to  his  lips,  with  the  greateft. 
appearance  of  tranfportj  all  which  fhe 

Suffered, 
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luffered,  nor  di  ("covered  the  leaft  re- 
luctance. I  know  not  how  Jong  he 
might  have  continued  in  this  mute  court- 
fhip,  if  the  found  of  fomebody  at  the 
door  had  not  obliged  him  fuddenly  to 
rife.  It  was  Lyietta's  fervant,  who  im- 
mediately entered,  and  pi  dented  her  with 
two  letters,  which  had  been  juft  left  her 
by  ihe  uoft.  She  looked  on  the  ihper- 
feriptions,  then  threw  them  carelefsly  on 
the  table,  without  (hewing  any  impa- 
tience to  examine  the  contents}  but  her 
lover,  either  through  politenefs,  or  he- 
caufc  he  had  acted  enough  of  his  part  for 
the  nrit  time,  thought  proper  to  take  his 
leave,  faying,  he  would  do  himfelf  the 
honour  to  wait  on  her  the  next  day. 

He  was  no  fooner  gone  than  ihe  be- 
gan to  give  a  Loft  to  thofe  agitations  his 
preftnee  and  difcourfe  had  occalioned, 
and  which  (lie  had  not  without  great 
difficulty  retrained  from  being  vifible. 
It  was  in  theft  terms  (he  expielTed  her- 
felf,  which,  incoherent  as  they  are,  I 
(hall  deliver  them  to  my  readers,  jvift  as 
I  found  them  the  next(morning  engrav- 
ed on  my  Tablets.  •  Well,  this  is  the 
'  oddeit  accident ;  fure  there  was  never 
'  any  thing  fo  altonifhing  !  Let  people 

*  fay  what  they  will,    there  is  a  great 

*  deal  in  the  tlirowing  or  a  cup ;  that 
'  woman  is  certainly  the  devil ;  h  jw 
1  exactly  (he  defcribed  this  gentleman  ! 
'  I  have  faid  I  would  never  many,  but 
'  if  the  Mars  have  ordained  it  ctherwife, 

*  it  is  in  vain  to  refift;  and  if  his  for- 
'  tune  be  fuch  as  he  pretends  it  is,  I  can 

*  fee  no  caufe  for  any  one  to  blame  me.' 
Here  (he  (topped,  and  fell  into  a  little 

reverie;  but  foon  coming  out  of  it,  thus 
renewed  her  ejaculations :  '  There  is  no- 

*  thing  in  the  perlbn  nor  addrefs  of  this 
'  new  lover  but  what  is  peifectly  agree- 

*  able ;  and  I  believe  I  mall  like  him 
'  well  enough  on  a  little  more  acquaint- 
'  ancewith  him  :  hefeems  valtly  charm- 
'  ed  with  me  ;  but  one  ought  not   to 

*  build  on  what  the  men  fay  on  thefe 

*  occafions.  There  is  fomething  ftrange- 

*  ly  particular,  indeed,  in  his  dreaming 

*  of  me  without  ever  having  feen  mr : 

*  in  fine,  the  more  I  coniider,  the  mere 
'  I  find  the  hand  of  fate  is  in  this  bufi- 
'  nefs,  and  I  muff  fubmit.* 

After  this,  (he  fee.med  lbmewhat  more 
compofed,  and  began  to  re3d  the  letters 
(he  had  received.  I  alio  looked  over 
them  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  found  they 
were  only  from  relations,  of  family  af- 
fairs of  no  moment  to  the  publick,  or  to 


the  narrative  I  am  reciting.  When  I 
came  home,  had  thrown  myftlf  into  an 
eafy-chair,  and  began  to  ruminate  on 
the  extraordinary  fcene  I  Ind  been  wit- 
nefs  of,  I  knew  not  whether  the  baft 
delign,  winch  I  now  plainly  perceived 
had  been  concerted  between  the  for- 
tune-teller and  Or  ames,  or  the  weaknefs 
and  infatuation  of  Lvfetta  in  givi»g 
credit  to  their  romantkk  lyes,  had  the 
moil  right  to  engrofs  my  amazement. 
But  when  I  reflected  more  deeply  on  the 
various  impofitioKS  I  daily  faw  practiftd, 
my  wonder  cealed,  on  account  either  of 
the  101  tune-teller  or  the  fortune-hunter, 
and  fixed  itfelf  entirely  on  the  fimplicity 
of  Lyi'etia.  It  now  feemed  no  ttrarsge 
to  me.  that  the  moft  ill  iterate  and  abjeft 
wretches  mould  be  endowed  with  a  na- 
tural (tore  of  cunning,  which,  backed 
by  impudence,  renders  them  capable  of 
forming  contrivances  to  deceive  ;  elfe 
how  do  we  often  fee  pick  pockets  ind 
houfe  breakers  circumvent  the  wateh- 
fulnefs  of  the  moft  cautious  ?  But  then, 
thole  fort  of  pilferers  rob  us  when  our 
heads  are  turned  another  way,  cr  when 
we  are  ileeping  in  our  beds;  but  in  lif- 
tening  to  fortune-tellers,  we  are  defraud- 
ed with  our  eyes  open,  and  give,  as  it 
were,  our  own  content  to  the  woi  (t  kind 
of  theft,  that  of  dealing  away  our  un- 
derstanding. 

People  guilty  of  this  egregious  folly, 
when  detected  in  it,  pretend  they  con- 
fult  thofe  ridiculous  otacles  for  no  other 
end  than  merely  to  divert  themfelves, 
without  believing,  or  even  remembering 
one  fyllable  of  this  predictions  delivered 
to  them.  This  may,  perhaps,  at  firft 
be  true;  but  there  are  too  many  init  mces 
which  prove,  that  cuftom,  by  decrees, 
turns  into  earned  what  might  once  be 
meant  as  a  jert.  The  reafon  is  this: 
thofe  fubtle  creatures  frequently  find 
means,  either  bv  emiiTarj  s,  or  by  in- 
finuating  themfelves  among  fervants, 
to  get  into  the  fecrets  of  families,  and 
one  real  (act  fervmg  to  make  all  they 
fay  believed,  gives  them  the  power  to 
work  the  perfm  who  depends  upon 
them  aimoft  to  any  point  they  aim  at. 
The  moft  pernicious  defigns  have  been 
carried  on  this  way.  Hatbands  have 
been  iet  a^ainit  their  wives,  and  wive$ 
agaimt  their  hufbahds  ;  parents  have 
been  made  to  di (regard  their  hiidrenj, 
and  children  to  forget  all  obedieno  to 
their  parents  ;  the  belt  mat  bes  have 
been  broke  off,  and  the  moil  difpio,  or- 
Qjt  tionable 
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Tionable  ones  made  :  in  fine,  there  is  no 
kind  of  mifchitf  but  what  has  happened 
when  a  fortune-teller  has  been  bribed 
by  fome  bale  pei  ion,  who  has  an  in'ereft 
in  bringing  about  fuch  events.  There- 
fore, as  there  is  a  drift  law  in  force 
a°"ainft  thefe  pretended  dealers  in  futu- 
rity, I  cannot  help  laying,  that  I  regret 
it's  not  being  executed  with  greater 
punctuality;  fmce  the  more  limnle  an 
evil    appears,    the    more    dangerous   it 


ffeas 


proves  in  it  s  e 


CHAP.     IV. 

CONTAINS  THE  CATASTROPHE  OF 
AN  AFFAIR.,  WHICH  THE  REPE- 
TITION OF  OUGHT  NOT  TO 
GIVE  OFFENCE  TO  ANY  ONE,  EX- 
CEPT THE  PERSON  WHOSE  RE- 
SENTMENT THE  AUTHOR  WILL 
NOT  LOOK  UPON  AS  A  MI6FOR- 
TUNE. 

1Y  SE  TT  A  was  fo  ftrongly  per- 
_i  fuadcd  in  her  mind,  that  it  was  her 
fate  to  marry  Orfamcs,  that  (he  made  not 
the  leaft  attempt  to  check,  the  growing 
inclination  ihe  had  for  him,  but  rather 
thought  it  a  virtue  in  her  to  encourage  the 
molt  tender  fentiments  for  a  perfon  ordain- 
ed by  Heaven  to  be  her  lufband.  I  made 
fcveral  viiits  to  her,  both  in  my  vifible 
and  invifibls  capacity,  and  feldom  went 
without  £:iding  Orfames  there,  and 
every  time  more  free  and  degagee  than 
before.  He  made  fo  fwift  a  progrefs  in 
his  courtfhip,  that  in  lefs  than  a  month 
he  became  the  major  demo  of  her  fami- 
ly, commanded  all  the  Servants,  and  be- 
haved as  if  already  their  mafter.  To 
add  to  all  this,  Lyfetta  fullered  him  to 
conduct  her  to  all  publick-  places,  fat 
in  the  fame  box  at  ihe  pMayhoufe,  and 
always  dined  and  flipped  with  her, 
whatever  company  were  there  :  in  a 
word,  they  were  never  afunder  but  in 
thofe  hours  when  dec  liged  them 

to  be  fo. 

So  frrance  a  revolution  in  the  beha- 
viour of  Lyfetta,  made  a  great  noife  in 
the  town;  all  her  .  •  i  I  a  rice  were  fur- 
prized; all  her  friends  and  kindred  were 
much  alarmed  at  it;  efpecially  as  the 
•n  to  whom  the  (hewed  thefe  ex- 
traordinary favours  was  altogether  un- 
known, nor  could  they  get  the  leaft  ac- 
count ofliim.  Thofe,  who  either  thr 
it  Ion  ion  ar  affinity  of  blood. 


could  take  the  privilege  of  difcourfing 
with  her  on  this  head,  did  it  in  a  very 
free  manner  ;  but  the  anfwers  ihe  gave  to 
their  interrogatories  were  far  from  being 
fatisfactory.  When  (he  told  them  his 
hiltory  as  he  had  related  it,  they  treated 
it  with  contempt.  Some  laid  that  he  was 
an  import  or;  others,  more  modeft,  that 
they  wilhed  he  was  not  fo  ;  to  both  which 
ihe  returned,  that  whatever  he  were,  (lie 
was  certain  it  was  her  fate  to  marry 
him,  and  defired  they  would  give  them- 
felves  no  pain  on  that  occafion.  As  (he 
was  naturally  of  a  haughty,  obftinate 
difpofition,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  remonftrances  they  took  the  liberty  of 
making  to  her,  rather  ftrengthened  than 
abated  her  refolution  of  giving  berfelf  ro 
him.  I  was  at  her  houie  one  day,  under 
cover  of  my  Invifible  Belt,  when  I 
heard  the  following  converfation  be- 
tween them — 

Orfames.  Condemn  me  not,  my, 
angel,  for  being  fometimes  melancholy 
even  in  your  prefence.  Though  you  have 
promifed  to  make  me  one  day  the  hap* 
pieft  of  mankind,  and  I  look  upon  every 
word  of  that  dear  mouth  as  unfailing 
as  an  oracle,  yet  when  I  confider  the 
length  of  time  between  me  and  the  con- 
fummation  of  my  wifiies,  theimpatier.ee 
ot  my  paiiion  will  not  permit  me  to  be 
gay. 

Lyfetta.  You  men  are  always  in  fuch 
a  hurry  in  every  thing  you- do. 

Orfames.  Ah,  Madam,  'tis  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  have  one's  happinefsdepei.d 
on  the  uncertain  winds  and  waves;  it 
may  be  yet  t  vo  months  before  my  effecls 
can  arrive  from  Philadelphia. 

lyfetta.  And  do  you  call  that  fo  long 
a  time? 

Orfames.  A  million  of  ages  in  the 
account  of  love,  and  even,  according  to 
common  calculation,  longer  than  human 
nature  can  fultain  continual  torments  ; 
eight  whole  weeks,  fix  and  fifty  anxious 
days,  and  as  many  reftlefs  nights ;  up- 
wards  of  thirteen  hundred  hours  of  te- 
dious expectation  ;  and  minutes  almoit 
nuniberlefs,  wafted  in  pain  which  might 
be  parted  in  pleafur:,  it  you  would  ihorten 
the  tremendous  date. 

Lyfetta.  What  would  you  have  me 
do  ? 

Orfames.  Ah !  if  you  loved,  you 
need  not  be  told,  but  ot  yourfelf  ge- 
ne: oufly  bring  the  bleffed  event  nearer  to 
my  wiihes. 

Lyfetta.    Yqu  would  not  have  me 
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marry  till  your  affairs  are  fettled,  and 
tilings  can  be  done  to  our  mutual  fatis- 
f  action. 

Orfames.  I  iinderftand  you,  Madam; 
the  articles  of  jointure  and  pin  money, 
I  know,  are  cultomary  in  modifli  mar- 
riages ;  but  the  paflion  you  haveinfpired 
me  with  is  of  too  fublime  a  nature  to 
ftoop  to  fuch  mean  forms.  I  alk  not 
what  your  fortune  is,  but  will  fettle  the 
whole  of  mine  upon  you ;  your  lovely 
perfonis  all  the  treafure  I  am  ambitious 
of  preferving  j  the  reft  mall  be  at  your 
difpofal. 

Lyfetta.  That  is  kind,  indeed;  but 
more  than  I  defire  or  would  accept  of. 

Orfames.  Oh !  that  you  had  no  other 
fortune  than  your  beauty  !  then  would 
the  fincerity  of  my  love  be  proved  by 
endowing  you  with  all  that  Heaven  has 
made  me  mafter  of.  Alas!  you  know 
not  how  ardently,  how  faithfully  I  adore 
you. 

Lyfetta.  Yes,  I  am  vain  enough  to 
think  I  have  fome  lhare  in  your  affec- 
tions. 

Orfames.  Some  fliare!  Oh!  could 
you  befenfible  of  the  thoufandth  part  of 
what  I  feel,  pity,  if  not  love,  would 
compel  you  to  eafe  my  throbbing  heart 
of  the  fufpence  it  labours  under,  and 
you  would  give  yourfelf  to  my  burning, 
bleeding  paifion. 

Lyfetta.  I  have  already  faid  I  will 
be  yours,  and  now  again  repeat  it. 
Orfames.  But  when,  my  angel! 
In  fpeakingthefe  words  he  threw  him- 
felf  upon  his  knees  before  her,  burft  in- 
to a  flood  of  well-diffembled  tears,  and 
grafped  her  robe  de  chatnbre  with  agonies 
which  I  cannot  but  fay  had  much  the 
appearance  of  reality,  while  in  thefe 
terms  he  profecuted  his  defign — 

Orfames.  I  have  till  now  fupported 
life  but  in  the  rapturous  hope  of  being 
one  day  blefled  in  your  poffeffion  :  but 
even  hope,  by  it's  uncertainty,  becomes 
at  laft  too  weak  an  aid  ;  and  foon,  very 
foon,  my  adorable  Lyfetta,  will  you  be- 
hold your  faithful  lover  a  cold  hreath- 
lefs  corpfe,  urilefs  the  balmpf  your  kind- 
nefs  recruits  the  vi-al  lamp,  and  gives 
frelh  vigour  to  my  depreffed  and  break- 
ing heart. 

Lyfetta.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  and 
fee  you  thus.  Rife,  Sir;  this  pofture  does 
not  become  the  man  whom  I  intend  to 
make  my  hulband. 

•  Orfames.     No,  by  Heaven,   I  never 
vyilj  quit  your  feet  without  an  affurance 


of  my  happinefs.  Say,  then,  oh  fay ! 
when  fhall  be  the  blifsful  day  that  makes 
you  mine! 

Lyfetta.  Since  it  mud  be  fo,  even 
when  you  pleafe. — No,  hold,  I  had  for- 
got my  (elf. 

Orfames.     Oh,  Heavens,  what  now  ? 

Lyfetta.  I  promifed  a  clergyman, 
my  near  kinfman,  that  if  ever  I  married, 
he  fnould  perform  the  ceremony  ;  he  is 
at  prelim  t  out  of  town,  but  will  return 
next  Sunday,  and  on  theTuefday  follow- 
ing it  (hall  not  be  my  fault  if  we  do  not 
attend  him  at  the  altar. 

Orfames.  Extatick  found  !  May  I 
depend  on  the  performance  of  this 
heavenly  promife  ! 

Lyfetta.  You  may,  and  be  entirely 
eafy  on  that  point;  and  take  now  my 
hand,  as  an  earneft  ol  my  giving  it  you 
in  a  more  folemn  manner  before  a  par- 
fon :  hencelorward  I  lliali  look  upon 
myfelf  as  yours. 

Orfames.  Angel!  goddefs!  Thus  then 
let  me  leal  the  covenant  on  thole  charm- 
ing lips  that  have  pronounced  it. 

Lyfetta.  The  covenant  will  not  hold 
good  in  law  without  both  parties  inter- 
changeably fign  their  affent. 

She  uttered  thefe  words  with  a  moll 
plealing  fmile,  and  at  the  fame  time 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  re- 
turned the  paffionate  falute  (he  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  adding  this  tend  r  ex- 
preflion — '  My  dear,  dear  Orfames,  I 
'  do  not  now  bkifli  to  confefs  to  you, 
'  that  from  the  firft  moment  you  de- 
•  clared  yourfelf  my  lover,  my  heart 
'  correfponded  with  your  vows,  and 
'  told  me  what  would  be  the  event.* 
He  affefted  too  much  tranfport,  on  hear- 
ing her  (peak  in  this  manner,  to  be  able 
to  make  any  other  reply  than  kiffes  and 
embraces,  which,  as  (he  was  far  from 
repelling,  or  Iteming  the  lead  offended 
at,  I  know  not  what  advantages  he 
might  have  taken,  on  finding  her  thus 
fot'tened  by  his  artifices,  if  a  fudden  in- 
terruption had  not,  happily  for  her, 
broke  off  this  dangerous  entertainment. 
A  footman  came  and  told  her  that  her 
aunt,  lady  Gravelove,  was  come  to  vilit 
her ;  on  which  (he  cried  out  with  fome 
peevifhnefs — '  Pilh !  why  did  you  not 
/  fay  I  was  from  home?1  Then  Cuming 
fondly  to  Orfames,  faid — 1 

Lyfetta.  Do  you  chufe  to  join  com- 
pany with  my  aunt?  or  (hall  I  fetch 
fome  book  to  amufe  you  with  fill  (he  is 
gene  ? 

Orfames. 
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Orfames.  Nn,  my  deareft  love;  this 
lady  has  always  looked  upon  me  with  an 
nnpkafing  eve,  especially  of  late,  there- 
fore will  not  offend  her  with  my  pre- 
tence ;  neither  are  my  fpirits  enough 
eompofed,  in  the  excefs  of  joy  yon  have 
infpired  me  with,  to  read  any  thing  with 
attention;  fo  will  take  a  little  walk. 

Lyfetta.  Do  fo  ;  but  I  (hall  expect 
you  hack  to  flipper:  my  aunt  feldom 
ftays  longer  than  to  drink  tea,  and  I 
am  fore  I  (hall  not  prefs  her  at  this 
time. 

No  more  was  faid  on  either  fide  ;  they 
embraced  and  parted;  (he  went  into  the 
*ext  room,  and  he  down  (tans,  in  order 
to  go  where  his  bulinefs  or  inclin  ;tion 
called  him.  As  I  never  beli.ved  this 
fellow  was  what  he  pretended,  I  had 
taken  fome  pains  to  difcover  the  truth  of 
Ris-circumrlanees,  but  without  any  fuc- 
eef-;,  till  it  new  came  into  my  mind  to 
follow  him  after  he  had  let"  Lyfetta's 
houfe;  which  1  did,  re'folving  not  to 
Io,e  fight  of  him  till  he  fhould  return  to 
her  again. 

He  went  direclly  to  Drury  Lane,  walk- 
ed very  faft.   and  never  (topped  till  he 
came  to  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  paffage 
between    that    place  and    Wild    Street, 
where  he  (hood  ftiil,  and  looked  round 
him,  I  fuppole,  to  fee  if  any  one  was 
near  who  might  know  him;  fordaywaa 
wot  yet  quite  (hut  in  :  then  paffeda  little 
farther,  looked   about  him  again,   and 
finding  the  coaft,  as  he  thought,  clear, 
-  being  in  the  alley  but  his  Unviable 
Attendant,  flipped  haltiiy  into  a  little 
dirty  alehoufe,  where  an  oid  woman  met 
him,  and  told  him  his  friends  were  all 
-;  ©n  which  he  ran- up  flairs,  and 
tmfivd  open  the  doer  of  3  room,   , 
fpacioua  indeed,  but  had  otherwife  all 
the  figr.s  cf  beggary  and  wretchednefs 
about  it.     Here   we   found  five  cr  fix 
men   tolerably   well   habited,    but   had 
fonuthirig  in  their  countenances  which 
Made  me  gutfs  tfotir  occupatio  i   before 
difcovered  it  by  their  conyerfati      ; 
for  they  were  no  bettoi     han  a  ga   g  of 
thieves  and  fliarpi  rs  :  tb<  .    were  :. 
rr-und  a  tabic  with  a  great  bowl  of  punch 
before  them,  when  Orfames  rufhed  in, 
and,  with  a  gay  air,  accofted  them  in 
Ihefe  term; — 

Orfames     WiJhmejoy,  my  lads,  my 
hearts  •'■•!    ■•  i '     w  i(h    m<    ■  >\  .   I    have 
gained  my  point  ;  all  is  over,  i'faith. 
.■  .,     What,  married! 


Orfames.  No,  but  as  good  as  mar- 
ried  j  i  he  wench  and  her  twelve  thou  (and 
pounds  are  as  fure  to  me,  as  if  I  had  the 
one  in  my  arms,  and  the  other  in  my 
pocket.  Tuefday  is  the  day,  my  buffs  ! 
But  I  muft  have  more  money,  by  G — d ! 
I  have  not  a  fingle  doit  1  ft. 

Second  Man.  How !  all  the  fifty  pieces 
gone  already  ! 

Orfames.  Ay,  faith,  and  well  laid 
out  too;  I  (hall  return  it  with  intereft ; 
you  are  all  to  (hare  in  the  money,  and 
the  woman  too.  But  come,  how  ftands 
flock  among  you  ? 

Third  Ma.ii.  Curfed  low:  though  we 
have  been  all  out  to-day,  we  have  not 
collected  above  thirty  pieces,  and  four 
gold  watches  that  mult  he  knocked  to 
pieces,  and  the  cafes  melted  down,  or  the 
makers  names  may  betray  us. 

Fourth  Man.  The  road  grows  woi  fe 
and  worfe  every  day,  I  think. 

Orfames  But  did  you  get  nothing 
from  the  la  lies  the  fortune-teller  told 
you  were  to  take  the  air  this  morning  on 
Barnes  Common  ? 

Fifth  Man.  I  mould  have  done;  but, 
as  the  devil  would  have  it,  juft  as  they 
weregoingto  pull  ot  their  purfes  three 
gentlemen,  with  fire-arms,  came  gallop- 
ing towards  us,  and  obliged  me  to  make 
off  without  my  bco.y. 

Orfames.     'Twas  damn'd  unlucky  ! 
Firft  Men.     One  meets  with  a  thou- 
fand  difappointments ;  for  n-.y  part,  I 
am  half  lick  of  the  bufinefs,  and  lbl  be- 
lieve we  are  all. 

Second  Man.  Ay,  faith;  for,  what 
with  feeing  inn-keepers,  coachmen,  for- 
tune-tellers, and  other  fuch  neceffary 
informers,  we  have  the  lealt  part  of  the 
profit  to  ourfelves. 

Third  Man.  Ay,  'I  with,  Orfames, 
you  were  once  married,  that  you  might 
let  up  a  gaming-table  under  the  fanction 
of  your  lady's  name.  Gaming  is  ten 
tii..es  a  more  profitable,  as  weli  as  a 
■  tfer  way  of  thieving. 

Orfames.     You  know  it  was  my  bar- 
gain, and  you  may  depend  upon  my  ho- 
ur,    that  it  (hall  be  the  firft  thing  I 
wdl  do. 

I  rthMan.  It  will  be  a  joyful  day; 
for,  fince  taxes  have  been  fo  high,  and 
tiade  fo  low,  fuch  numbers  of  fhop- 
keepers  biiged  to  take  the  road,  that 

we  old  practitioners  can  fcarce  get  a  liv- 
ing by  it. 

Orfames.     Well,  well;  all  this  will  be 

ever 
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over  in  a  fhort  time:  but  you  mult  raife    to  which  (he  expofed  herfelf  and  repu 


me  fome  cafh  ;  I  can  eaiily  give  you  an 
account  of  the  fifty  pieces. 

Fifth  Man.  No,  no,  it  needs  not ; 
we  know  you  would  not  fink  upon  us. 

Orfames.  I  chui'e,  however,  to  do  it. 
The  firft  article  is  five  guineas  to  the  for- 
tune-teller, as  an  earner!  of"  the  hundred 
the  is  to  receive  after  my  marriage  with 


tatipn,  by  encouraging  the  addrelfes  of 
a  man  whole  character  (lie  was  lb  little 
acquainted  with,  I  knew  would  be  in 
vain,  as  me  had  rejected  all  the  warnings 
given  her  on  that  fcore,  and  refuted  to 
liften  to  the  admonitions  of  her  heft 
friends  and  neareft  kindred.  I  had  it  in 
my  power,    indeed,    to  inform  her  of 


Lyletta.  The  fecond,  is  twenty  pounds  much  more  than  any  of  them  could  even 
for  a  gold  fiHiff-boX)  which  I  pretended  guefs  at :  but  then  I  could  not  relate  .the 
to  have  brought  from  Philadelphia,  and  lcene  Iliad  been  witnefs  of,  without 
prelented  to  her  ladylhip.  The  third,  is  discovering,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fe— 
about  ten  more,  fpent  in  three  feveral  cret  of  my  Invilible  Belt;  which  was  by 
jaunts  I  made  with  her  to  Richmond,  no  means  proper  for  me  to  entrutt  her 
Windfor,  and  Greenwich.  The  remain- 
der, you  may  believe,  might  well  be 
fpent  in  donations  to  her  l'ervants,  board- 
wages  to  my  own  man,  paying  my  lodg- 
ings at  two  guinas  a  week,  chair-hire, 
and  other  neceffary  expences. 

Firft  Man.     You  could  do  no  lefs. 
Second  Man.     Ay,  ay,  nothing  of  all 
this  could  have  been  (pared.     But  what 
ium  do  you  demand  at  prefent  ? 

Orfames.  I  believe  twenty  pieces  will 
defray  the  whole  charges  of  the  wedding, 
which  is  all  I  want;  afterwards,  my 
boys,  I  (hall  have  enough  for  you  all. 

On   this,   every  one    turned    out    his 
pockets,  and  the  Aim  was  immediately 
made  up,  artd  laid  upon  the  table;  which 
Orfames  put  into  his  purfe:  and  then 
fome  difcourfe  enfued  among  this   vi- 
cious company,  which  I  chufe  to  pafs 
over  in  filence,  as  it  would  be  no  fit  en- 
tertainment for  the  chafte  eai  s  of  my  fair 
readers.    Orfames  ftaid  with  them  about 
two  hours,  and  then  took  his  leave  in 
order  to  fup  with  Lyfetta,  as  (he  had  de- 
fired  he  would.    I  accompanied  him  not 
thither,  but  went  home  to  my  own  apart- 
ment, more  full  of  confufion  at  the  dif- 
covery  I  had  made  than  I   am  able  to 
exprefs.     Though  I  half  defpifed  Ly- 
fetta for  the  follies  I  had  (ten  her  guilty 
of;    yet,  when  I  reflected  on   her  birth, 
and  the  character  die  had  maintained  in 
the  wo:  Id,  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  her  becoming  the  victim  of  the  bafe 
defign  concerted  again  ft  her;  and  her 
fortune,  reputation,  and  eternal  peace  of 
mind,  the  prey  of  fuch  a  neft  of  villains. 
My  whole  ftudy  was  now  fully  bent  to 
fnatch  this  unfortunate  lady  from  that 
gulph   of  perdition  (he   was  upon    the 
brink  of,    and  fo    near  plunging  into. 
I  was  extiemelv  divided  in  my  thoughts 
what  to  do  upon  this  octafion.   To  give 
her  any  hints  concerning   the   dangers 


with. 

To  acquaint  her  by  letter  with  what 
I   knew  concerning  Orfames,  and  the 
villainous  confpiracy   which    had  been 
formed  to  ruin  her,  I  feared  would  be  to 
as  little  purpofe ;  and  doubted  not  but 
(he  would  look  upon  an  anonymous  in- 
timation only  as  a  piece  of  malice,  and 
treat  it  with  the  contempt  it  might  feem 
to  merit.     As  this,    however,  was  the 
only  method  I  could  take  to  fave  her, 
with  any  convenience  to  mylelf,    I  re- 
folved  to   purfue  it ;    and    accordingly 
wrote  to  her  jiextmorning  a  full  account 
of  ail  I  had  been  witnefs  of  between  Or- 
fames and  his  wicked  companions.     I 
made  this  letter  be  left  at  her  houfe  be- 
fore the  time  in  which   (he  ufually  got 
out  of  bed,    to  the  end  (he  might  have 
Irifnre  to  conlider  the  contents,  without 
being  interrupted  by  any  company  com- 
ing; in.      As  I  was  defirous  of  feeing  in 
what  manner  the  would  receive  this  in- 
telligence,  I  went,    under  cover  of  my 
Belt,  and  gained  entrance  juft  as  (he  had 
finifhed  the  perufal. 

Her  behaviour  was  fuch  as  I  appre- 
hended it  would  be.  She  tore  the  letter, 
(formed,   and    cried   out — '  Was  there 


ever  fo  much  impudence  !  Sure  the 
perfbn  who  lent  this  infamous  fcrawl 
mult  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  my 
underftanding,  to  think  I  could  give 
the  leaft  credit  to  fuch  a  vile  afper- 
lion  ! — Orfames  an  impoftor!  a  com- 
panion for  thieves  and  vagabonds!— 
ridiculous  !"  And  then  again — '  This 
muft  certainly  be  a  contrivance  of  fome 
of  my  wife  kindred  to  break  off  the 
match.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
fend  for  Orfames,  and  marry  him 
this  inftant,  to  (hew  how  much  I  de- 
fpife  their  little  malice.  But  'tis  no 
matter;  Tnefdaywill  toon  arrive,  and 
that  will  put  an  end  to  ali.' 

I  ftaid 
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I  (laid  a  full  hour,  in  the  fuppofition 
that  Orfames  would  make  her  a  morn- 
ing vifit;  but  finding,  by  fome  difcourie 
fhe  had  with  her  maid,  that  fiie  did  not 
expert  him,  and  was  making  herfelf 
ready  to  go  among  the  fhops  for  things 
fhe  wanted,  I  quitted  her  apartment, 
much  difconcerted  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
what  I  had  done.  However,  as  I  had  lit- 
tle elfe  to  employ  my  time  that  day,  I 
went  again  in  the  afternoon.  Orfames 
was  now  there,  and  two  ladies  of  Lv- 
fetta's  particular  acquaintance.  Whe- 
ther fhe  hail  mentioned  any  thing  to  him 
of  the  letter,  I  cannot  be  certain;  but 
am  apt  to  think  fhe  had  not ;  for  he  ap- 
peared with  an  alertnels  which,  by  all  I 
could  difcover,  had  nothing  of  conflraint 
in  it.  Cards  were  calleJ  for;  and  they 
were  juft  going  to  fit  down  to  whirl, 
when  word  was  brought  tJ  Lyfetta,  that 
lier  couiin,  Captain  Platoon,  was  juft  ar- 
rived from  Carlifle,  and  come  to  wait  up- 
on her  ;  on  which  fne  ordered  him  to  be 
fhewed  up  immediately.  Orfames,  who  I 
perceived  had  turned  pale  as  allies  on  hear- 
ing this  gentleman's  mme,  now  role 
hallilyfrom  his  chair,  and  faid  to  Lyfet- 
ta— '  I  have  juft  thought  of  lbrr.e  buiinefs 
'  I  had  to  diipatch — your  ladyfhip  muft 
'  excufe  me— the  affair  that  calls  me  is 
'  of  confeqtience — I  cannot  flay.' 

She  was  gcing  to  make  fome  reply, 
but  the  captain  came  that  inftant  inro 
the  room'.  While  he  was  paying  his 
compliments  to  his  coufin  and  the  other 
ladies,  Orfames  had  taken  up  his  hat, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  flip  out  un- 
uerceived;  but  the  quick- fightednefs  of 
Lyfetta  prevented  him-,  flie  ran  to  him, 
and  catching  hoid  of  his  lleeve,  faid— 

*  You  (hali  not  go;  at  lealt  till  I  have 

*  prefentci  you  to  my  coufin.'  Then 
turning  to  the  captain,  faid — '  This  is  a 

*  gentleman,  coufm,  whofe  acquaint- 
'  ance,  I  believe,  you  will  hereafter 
'  think  yourfelf  happy  in.' 

On  this  the  captain  advanced,  with 
great  politenefs,  to  embrace  the  perfon 
his  kinfwomanprefentedto  him; but  had 
no  fooner  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  face, 
than  hf  darted  back  with  the  utmoft 
aftonifhment,  and  cried  out  to  Lyfetta — 
'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Ma- 
'  dam  ?  Who  would  you  introduce  to 
'  me?'  She  was  opening  her  mouth  to 
make  fome  anfwer;  but  Orfames,  who 
was  drawing  as  faft  as  he  cculd  towards 
the  door,  hindered  her  fiom  fpeaking, 
by  laying,    with    a   hefitating  voice — 


'  Madam,  the  gentleman  does  not  feem 
'  to  defire  any  new   acquaintance.     I 

*  will  wait   on   your  ladyfhip   another 

*  time.'  In  fpeaking  this,  he  got  to 
the  top  of  the  ftair-cafe;  and,  it  is 
likely,  would  have  made  but  one  ftep  to 
the  bottom,  if  the  captain  had  not  pre- 
vented him,  by  running  to  him,  and 
catching  fail  hold  of  him  by  the  collar, 
dragged  him  back,  faying,  at  the  fame 
time — •  No,  rafcal !  you  mud  not 
'  think  to  leave  this  place  till  you  have 

*  confefled  what  devil  gave  you  the  im- 
'  pudenceto  introduce  yourfelf  into  fuch 
'  company,  and  on  what  villainous  de- 
'  fign  you  are  thus  difguifed  in  the  ha- 
'  bit  of  a  gentleman.'  Then  addreffing 
himfelf  to  Lyfetta,  who  flood  as  mo- 
tionlefs  as  if  transfixed  with  thunder, 
went  on  thus — '  Madam,  by  what 
'  means  foever  this  villain  has  impofed 
'  on  you,  I  do  allure  you,  upon  my  ho- 
'  nour,  that  two  months  ago  he  was  a 
'  private  man  in  Captain  Cutcomb's 
'  company,  and  drummed  out  of  the 
'  regiment  for  pig-dealing,  and  other 
'  mifdemeanors;  for  fome  of  which,  in- 
'  deed,  he  ought  to  have  been  hanged.' 

Onthefewords  Lyfetta  fcreamed  out— 
'  Oh,  Heavens  !'  and  fell  into  a  fwoon. 
The  captain  feeing  this,  quilted  his  pri- 
foner,  to  run  with  the  two  ladies  to  her 
afTiftance;  and  Orfames  took  this  op- 
portunity of  making  his  efcape.  Proper 
means  being  applied,  fhe  foon  reco- 
vered; and  the  fwelling  paffions  which 
had  occafioned  this  diforder,  vented 
themfi  Ives  in  tears.  The  captain  ap- 
peared a  little  impatient  to  know  how 
(he  became  acquainted  with  fuch  a 
wretch  a~  Orfames;  hut  fhe  told  him  fhe 
was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  inform 
him  of  the  particulars;  faid  fhe  was 
very  ill,  and  muft  lie  down,  and  defired 
to  fee  him  another  time :  on  which  he 
took  his  leave,  as  did  the  two  ladies; 
who  knowing  Orfames  had  profefled 
himfelf  her  lover,  and  the  encourage- 
ment fhe  had  given  him,  I  could  per- 
ceive finiled  within  themfelves  at  the 
difedvery.  Thus  was  Lyfetta  prefeived 
fiom  ruin;  and  had  no  other  puniihment 
for  her  folly,  than  being  laughed  at  by 
thofe  who  were  privy  to  the  affair.  As 
for  Orfames,  I  have  fince  met  him  about 
town,  in  a  very  fliabby  and  tattered 
condition.  The  gang  of  villains,  his 
rufeciates,  I  believe,  are  dilperfed;  and 
one  of  them  has  made  his  exit  at  Ty- 
burn. 
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CHAP.    V. 

TREATS  ON  VARIOUS  MATTERS, 
SOME  OF  WHICH,  THE  AUTHOR 
DARES  VENTURE  TOASSURE  TNE 
FUBL1CK,  WILL  HEREAFTER  BE 
FOUND  NOT  ONLY  MORE  ENTER- 
TAINING, BUT  ALSO  OF  MORE 
CONSEQUENCE,  i  THAN  AT  PRE- 
SENT THEY  APPEAR  TO  BE. 

I  Had  been  told  that  Lady  PlayfielcTs 
route  was  an  aflernblage  of  the  mod 
brilliant  and  polite  pei  Ions  of  both  fexes  ; 
and  though  1  never  had  any  great  opi- 
nion of  this  fort  of  meetings,  yet  I 
was  tempted  to  go  thither,  in  order  to 
be  myfelf  a  witnefs  how  far  the  dclcrip- 
tion  that  had  bten  given  me  was  con- 
fonant  to  truth.  As  I  am  an  entire 
fti anger  to  iier  ladyfhip,  and  did  not 
care  for  the  formality  of  being  intro- 
ducecrby  any  one  who  went  there,  I 
chol'e  to  make  this  vi lit  in  my  Invifible 
capacity.  The  great  number  of  wax 
tapers,  the  fparkle  of  the  ladie9  jewels, 
and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  fome 
among  them,  was  dazzling  to  my  eyes 
at  nrft  entrance:  but  I  foon  found  that 
I  had  the  fame  fault  to  find  with  this, 
as  I  had  done  in  all  other  mixed  com- 
pany I  ever  law;  a  kind  of  hurry  and 
confulion,  which  deftroys  that  Ibiid  con- 
versation that  is  lb  agreeable  when  only 
a  few  felect  friends  are  met  together. 
It  wa~  near  nine  o'clock  when  I  went 
thither,  yet  there  were  feveral  who  came 
in  after  mc.  Lady  Playfieid  received 
all  of  thcfti  with  her  acculfomcd  polite - 
nefsj  but,  for  *  great  while,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  falutations,  on  either  fide, 
which  engrofTed  my  attention  lb  fa  ,  as 
to  make  me  (bread,  my  Tablers  to  ie- 
tain  it, 

I  was,  indeed,  quite  indolent  to  every- 
thing that  was  laid,  till  the  entrance  of 
Lady  Allmode  gave  a  linle  fpui  io-my 
curiofity.  I  had  heard  much  talk  of 
this  lady,  not  only  for  Iter  being  extra- 
vagantly fond  of  every  new  fashion,  but 
alfo  for  a  certain  peculiarity  in  her  man- 
ner of  converfation,  which  made  her  ad- 
mired by  people  of  a  low  education,  and 
as  much  laughed  at  by  thole  of  a  fe.pe- 
rior.  I  had  been  told  that  (he  had  an 
utter  averfion  to  plain  Englifh-;  and  lo 
thorough  a  contempt  for  what  fhe  calied, 
the  vulgar  way  of  lp.ak.ing,  that  when 


The  talked,'  even  on  the  mod  common 
things,  fhe  interlarded  all  (he  laid  with 
the  harder!  words  fhe  could  pick  out  of 
the  dictionary,  and  frequently  coined 
new  ones  of  her  own,  which  never  were, 
nor  fcarce  ever  will  be,  found  in  any 
vocabulary.  Lady  Playfieid,  I  per- 
ceived, received  her  with  a  great  deal  of 
refpe&f .  I  was  then  at  fome  difiancej 
but,  on  finding  they  were  entering  into 
converiation,  drew  more  near,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing,  and  improv- 
ing myfelf,  by  a.  perfon  of  whom  lb  ex-* 
traordinary  a  defcription  had  been  given 
nie.  After  the  firlf  compliments  were 
over,  Lady  Playfieid  addrelfed  herlelf 
to  her  in  thefe  terms — 

Lady  Playfieid.  Though  I  am  al- 
ways happy  when  I  fee  your  ladyihip, 
yet  now  I  can  fcarce  forbear  complain- 
ing of  your  unkindnefs  in  coming  with- 
out Mils  Arabella.  I  hear  fhe  has  been 
in  town  above  a  week. 

Lady  Allmode.  I  could  not  have  been 
guilty  of  lo  enormous  a  folecifm  in  good 
breeding,  as  not  to  have  brought  her  to 
pav  her  duty  to  your  ladyfhip,  if  there 
liad  been  a  pcffibility  in  nature  to  have 
done  it. 

Lady  Playfieid.  I  hope  Mifs  is  well, 
Madam. 

Lady  Allmode.  Perfectly  fo,  Ma- 
dam, as  to  her  health;  but  inch  a  fiaht! 
fuel)  a  figure' — a  g' eater  metamorpho- 
fis  than  any  in  Ovid. 

Lady  Plavfield.  What  does  ycur  la- 
dy fhip  mean? 

Lady  All/node.  Oh,  Madam,  the  re- 
moteft  coinev  of  the  moll  defart  of  the 
three  Arabia;  never  produced  inch  a 
creature,  fuch  a  Tramontane,  as  the 
Italians  elegantly  phrafeif.  Well,  th$fe 
people  who  live  a  great  way  from  Lon-. 
don,  are  fuch  abfurdians,  fucii  auk- 
ities-'!  Wouldvyour  ladyfhip  be- 
lieve it?- 'they  lint  the  girl  home  in  a 
cap  that  quite  covered  the  drum  of  tier 
ears. 

Lady  Playfieid.  That  might  be  to 
pi  event  her  catching  cold  in  the  coach. 

Lady  AlliTKde,  oh.  Jupiter!  how  am 
I  l'uipi  zed  io  near  your  la ■iyfhip  talk. 
in  this  manner! — But  this  is  not  ail. 
The  girl  had  feveral  new  lints  of  cloafhS, 
when  ihe  left  London,  made  in  tiiegen- 
teeleft  taite:  but  iv.y  country  aunt  tak- 
ing it  into  h-.r  hen'.,  that  either  I  had 
allowed  loo  icanty  a  pattern!  or  that  (he 
had  outgrown  them,  out  oi  mtit  good- 
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will  and  fimplieity,  has  lengthened  all 
Jier  petticoats  to  fuch  a  ridiculous  fire, 
that  they  almoft  come  down  to  the 
buckles  of  her  fhoesj  I  proteft  one  can 
Scarce  fee  whether  (he  has  any  ancles. 

On  this  a  gentleman,  whoftood  pretty 
rear,  approached  Lady  Allmode;  and, 
with  a  moft  ironical  tone,  replied  to 
what  (he  had  faid  in  thefe  words— 

Gentleman.  Your  ladyfhip  muft  ex- 
eufe  the  miftake  your  aunthas  made.  I 
fancy  the  fafhion  of  going  half  naked 
may  not  yet  have  reached  fo  far  as 
Wales. 

Lady  Allmode.  You  certainly  fpeak 
the  rationaiii  of  the  thing,  Sir.  Few  of 
thefe  mountaineers  regard  any  thing  but 
loading  their  tables  with  piovifions, 
feafting  their  tenants,  paying  their  debts, 
{landing  up  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  fuch  like  antiquated  ob- 
folete  cuftoms.  For  my  part,  all  my 
faculties  are  immerged  in  a  prof  oundity 
of  aftonifhment,  to  think  that  my  aunt 
could  marry  and  fettle  among  fuch  aliens 
to  politenefs,  fuch  heathens  to  the  laws 
of  good-breeding  and  the  drawing- 
room. 

Gentleman.  Perhaps,  Madam,  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  you  mention  were 
in  vogue  at  the  time  of  your  aunt's  mar- 
riage? 

Lady  Allmode.  I  proteft,  Sir,  you 
have  hit  upon  the  folution  of  this  enig- 
ma. It  was,  indeed,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  that  (he  married. 

I  had  feen  enough  of  this  fine  lady, 
and  did  not  chufe  tc  have  my  Tablets 
crouded  with  any  more  of  her  unintel- 
ligible jargon  j  (q  retired  to  another  part 
ot  the  room,  where  I  faw  three  ladies 
got  together,  who  feemed  very  earned  in 
difcourfe.  But  little  was  I  like  to  be  the 
better  for  my  near  approach ;  for  being 
on  the  topick  of  fcandal,  each  was  fo 
full,  and  fo  highly  delighted  with  the 
thoughts  of  it,  that  all  (peaking  at  the 
fame  time,  prevented  me  from  hearing 
diftinclly  what  was  faid  by  any  of  them  j 
and  all  I  could  gather,  at  laft,  was, 
that  a  certain  lady  of  their  acquaintance 
had  been  caught  with  her  footman. 

As  I  had  been  informed  of  the  parti- 
culars of  this  ftory  before,  the  foible  of 
the  tranfgrefling  fair  did  not  lb  much 
engrofs  my  meditations,  as  the  plea- 
sure thofe  of  her  own  fex  feemed  to 
take  in  expofing  it;  and  I  could  not 
help  faying  to  royfelf,  with  the  poet«-«* 


'  There  is  i  luft  in  man,  no  chirm  can 
*  tame, 

*  Of  loudly  publifhing  his  neighbour's  (hame. 
'  On  eagle's  wings  immortal  fcandals  fly  j 

*  While  virtuous  actions  are  but  born,  and 

«  die.* 

But  this  was  a  place  more  proper  to 
collect  matter  for  reflection  hereafter, 
than  to  indulge  it  at  prefent;  fo  I  patted 
on  among  the  gaming-tables,  which  were 
eleven  in  numbet,  and  none  of  them  un- 
occupied. Here  it  was  pleafant  enough 
to  obferve  the  various  attitudes  of  thofe 
who  played:  and  I  think  there  is  not  a 
more  lure  way  of  judging  people's  difpo- 
fitions,  than  to  fee  them  at  this  diver- 
,  fion.  Some  of  thofe  who  fwept  tha 
ftakes,  received  the  favours  Fortune  be- 
llowed on  them  with  an  eale  and  calm- 
nefs  which  fhewed  they  had  not  been 
over-anxious  whether  (he  fmiled  or 
frowned ;  but  there  were  many  more, 
who  fnatched  up  the  glittering  metal 
with  a  greedinefs  which  fufficiently  de- 
monftrated  that  avarice  was  the  chief  ex- 
citement to  what  they  did.  As  for  the 
lofers,  it  gave  mean  infinite  fatisfaclion 
to  fee  the  unconcerned  behaviour  of  fome 
few  among  them ;  while  others,  again^ 
filled  me  with  a  no  lefs  fenfible  difquiet 
at  their  impatience,  I  was  afhamed  to 
find  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune 
forget  all  politenefs,  and  fometimes  even 
common  decency,  to  thofe  who  had  his 
money  in  their  pockets;  and  forry  in, 
my  heart  to  fee  a  lady  bite  her  lips, 
wrinkle  her  forehead  with  unbecoming 
frowns,  diftort  every  feature,  and  disfi- 
gure all  the  charms  which  nature  had 
beftowed  on  her,  for  the  Iofs  of  what 
was  not  worth  half  that  anxiety  to  pre- 
ferve.  '  Good  Heaven!' faid  I  to  my- 
felf,  «  if  this  be  the  effect  of  gaming, 
1  what  madnefs  is  it  to  venture  one'8 
■  peace  in  that  \mcertain  gulph  !* 

The  beautiful  Ifmena  was  this  night 
among  the  number  of  the  unfortunates, 
but  not  of  the  impatients.  I  flood  be-f 
hind  her  chair,  and  faw  her  empty  a 
well- filled  purfe,  and  take  out  of  it  even 
the  lall  guinea  with  a  fmile.  She  was, 
indeed,  a  young  lady  lately  come  to  the 
poffeflion  of  a  veiy  large  fortune,  and 
could  not  want  what  fhe  had  thrown 
away:  but  the  fame  might  alfo  be  faid 
of  Clarinda,  who  played  at  the  fame  ta-t 
ble  with  her,  and  had  alfo  loft  a  confi- 
derable  fum  to  Sir  Charles  Fairloves 
with  whom  thefe  two  ladies  had  been 
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engaged  the  whole  evening  at  picquet. 
But  fee  th«  difference  !  the  latter  of  them 
rofe  from  the  table  in  a  fury,  tore  her 
fan,  and  cried— 

Clarinda.  Curfe  the  cards ! — I  will 
play  no  more  this  night,  that  I  am  re- 
folved  ;  at  leaft  with  Sir  Charles. 

Ifmena.  Nay,  Madam,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  be  angry  with  Sir  Charles, 
for  having  done  by  us  what  we  would 
gladly  have  done  by  him.  For  my  part, 
though  he  has  flripped  me  of  all  I  had 
about  me,  I  am  as  good  friends  with 
him  as  ever. 

Sir  Charles.  I  hope  fo,  Madam;  other- 
wife  the  good  luck  I  have  had  at  play 
would  prove  the  greateft  misfortune  of 
my  life. 

Clarinda.  The  devil's  in  the  cards 
to-night,  I  think!  I  never  loft  at 
picquet  in  my  life  before;  and  now  I 
have  thrown  away  I  cannot  juftly 
fay  how  much,  but  I'll  fee. 

She  then  turned  to  the  table,  and 
poured  out  of  a  purfe  what  was  remain, 
ing  in  it;  and  having  counted  the  fum, 
went  on  in  the  fame  heat  as  before. 

Clarinda.  Yes,  by  Heaven  I  thought 
f0! — Nolefs  than  fix  and  twenty  pieces! 

Sir  Charles.  I  fhould  be  forry,  Ma- 
dam, to  give  you  any  difquiet  on  the 
fcore  of  fuch  a  trifle ;  but  I  can  do  no  more 
than  offer  you  a  chance  for  regaining  all 
you  have  loft.  If  you  pleafe,  I  will 
(take  the  whole  againft  five  of  yours. 

Clarinda.  I  mould  lofe  that  too,  I 
fappofe. 

Ifmena.  Venture  it,  however.  If 
you  lofe  it,  I'll  be  your  halves,  and  fend 
you  the  money  to-morrow  morning. 

Clarinda.  Well,  then,  I  will  make 
one  more  eflay. 

With  thefe  words,  (he  fat  down  again . 
They  played;  me  was  the  winner;  and 
now  appeared  as  gay  and  happy  as  me 
had  lately  been  difcontented.  Sir  Charles 
fmiled,  with  fome  difdain,  at  this  re- 
verfe  in  her  humour;  and,  turning  to 
Ifmena,  faid — 

Sir  Charles.  Now,  Madam,  you  muft 
take  up  the  winner. 

Ifmena.  She  muft  give  me  credit, 
then,  Sir.  You  both  know  I  have  no 
(take  to  lay  down. 

Clarinda.  You  muft  excufe  me  for 
that,  Madam;  it  may  turn  my  luck.  Be- 
fides,  one  has  no  heart  to  play,  when 
one  does  not  fee  the  raoaey  on  the  ta- 
ble, 


Sir  Charles.  Well,  then,  beautiful 
Ifmena,  I  will  give  you  credit;  or,  if* 
you  pleafe,  will  play  upon  the  fquare, 
my  honour  againft  yours. 

Ifmena.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir 
Charles. 

The  ill-nature,  the  ill-manners,  and, 
indeed,  the  ingratitude  of  Clarinda,  in 
refufing  to  give  the  credit  of  a  ftake  at 
cards  to  a  friend  who  had  juft  before  of- 
fered to  pay  half  the  loffes  (he  mould 
fuftain  in  playing  with  another,  made 
that  young  lady  as  difagreeable  in  my 
eyes,  as  the  fweetnefs  of  difpofition  and 
generofity  of  the  fprightly  Ifmena  made 
her  charming  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  ever  (he  had  appeared  to  me  before  9 
all  lovely,  as  it  muft  be  confeffed  (he  is. 
But,  to  proceed.  Ifmena  having  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  Sir  Charles,  (he 
tried  once  more  what  chance  would  do 
for  her:  chance  was  ftill  againft  her,  and 
Sir  Charles  again  the  conqueror.  The 
game  being  over,  (he  faid,  laughing— 

Ifmena.  Well,  I  may  now  fing— 
'  Fortune  is  my  foe;*  and  content  my- 
felf,  for  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
with  being  an  humble  fpeclator,  fince  I 
am  not  in  a  condition  to  play  myfelf. 

Sir  Charles.  It  will  be  your  own 
fault,  then,  Madam,  if  you  are.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  an  hundred  and  fome  odd 
pieces  about  me,  which  are  all  at  your 
fervice. 

Ifmena.  I  thank  you,  Sir  Charles; 
but  I  do  not  chufe  to  rifque  fo  much 
at  one  fitting.  I  do  Hot  care,  however, 
if  I  become  your  debtor  for  twenty 
pieces. 

Sir  Charles.  You  do  me  a  plea* 
fure,  Madam,  in  accepting  any  part  of 
the  offer  I  made  you.  There  is  the 
trifle  you  mention  1  if  you  want  more,  I 
beg  you-will  command  it. 

Ifmena.  No,  Sir,  I  am  determined 
to  play  no  farther  than  this.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  favour,  and  will 
return  it -to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  Charles.  There  is  no  occafion, 
Madam.  I  have  bufmefs  your  way  to- 
fnorrow  morning;  and,  if  you  permit 
me  that  honour,  will  wait  on  you  about 
twelve. 

Ifmena.  You  may  depend,  Sir,  oa 
my  being  at  home. 

Clarinda,  who  had   not  opened  her 

mouth  all  this  time,  no  fooner  faw  her 

fair  friend  receive  the  money,  than  (he 

laid  bet  hand  on  hers,   and,  with  a  gay 
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air,  faid  t<j  her — '  Now,  my  dear,  I  am 
«  ready  for  you,  if  you  pleafej  and 
«  willing  to  venture  as  much  with  you 

*  as  you  have  borrowed  of  Sir  Charles." 
To  this  Ifmena  replied,  with  more ferioul- 
nefs  than  (he  was  wont  to  put  on — «  No, 

*  Madam,  I  have  been  very  unlucky  here, 
«  and  am  refolved  to  cliange  hamis  ;  I 
«  fee  Lady  Longmore  has  given  out  at 

*  the  whift  table  yonder,  I'll  go  and  take 

*  her  place.' 

With  thefe  words,  (lie  rofe  haftily 
from  her  feat,  and  did  as  (he  had  laid. 
Sir  Charles  followed  her  to  the  other 
table,  and  ftood  behind  her  chair  till  he 
faw  her  win  more  than  the  fum  he  had 
lent  her.  On  the  company's  breaking 
up,  (he  looked  round  the  room  lor  Sir 
Charles,  in  order,  as  1  fuppofe,  to  return 
the  money  to  him  ;  but  if  (he  had  any 
fuch  defign,  he  had  taken  care  to  pre- 
vent it,  by  leaving  the  place  before  (he 
had  done  playing.  This  action  of  Sir 
Charles,  joined  to  fome  amorous  glances 
I  had  perceiveJ  him  to  regard  her  with, 
made  me  fufpect  he  had  fome  farther 
view  than  mere  complaiiance  in  what  he 
had  done ;  but  as  he  was  generally  ac- 
counted a  man  of  honour,  and  (lie  had 
an  unblemilhed  character,  I  lufpended 
my  judgment  till  I  (hould  fee  the  event 
of  the  vilit  (lie  promifed  to  receive  from 
him  the  next  morning. 

After  I  had  quieted  this  fcene  of  gay 
confuiion,  as  Mr.  Addifon  elegantly  ex- 
prefles  it,  and  had  time  to  ruminate  on 
the  tranfactions  that  evening  had  pre- 
iented  me  with ;  Sir  Charles  and  Iliuena 
lan  very  much  in  my  head,  but  did  not 
fo  totally  engrofs  my  attention,  as  to 
make  me  negligent  to  ail  others.  I  had 
heard  feveral  of  the  afTernbly  fay  to  each 
other,  that  Mils  Ailmode  was  a  molt 
beautiful  young  creature,  and  would  cer- 
tainly he  the  reigning  toaft  of  the  town, 
if  not.fpoiied  by  the  affectation  of  her 
mother  ;  ami  this  diltin£t  defcription 
gave  me  a  curiofity  both  to  fee  The.  girl, 
and  in  what  manner  her  felf-ftiffieient 
Jadyflnp  behaved  towafds  her.  Accord- 
dint;ly  J?"  laid  down  a  plan  for  my  pro- 
greflion  the  next  morning,  which  was 
ihi^:  to  go to  Lady  All  mode's  early,  and 
from  thence  to  IiVnena  at  the  time  Sir 
Charles  had'  appointed.  I. then  began 
to  remember  that  the  night  was  far  ad  - 
vanced/and  went  to.bed,  as  it. is  probable 
l'ome  of  my  readers  may  find  it  oeceflary 
to  do  at  this  time." 


CHAP.     VI.  . 

CONTAINS  SUCH  THINGS  AS  ARE 
NOT  OFTEN  TO  BE  MET  WITH, 
NEITHER  IN  THE  ONE  NOR  THE 
OTHER  SEX;  VET  ARE,  OR  AT 
LEAST  OUGHT  TO  BE,  EQJJALLY 
INTERESTIXG    TO    BOTH. 

I  Rofe  next  morning  more  early  than 
I  had  been  accultomed  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  prepare  tor  my  two  vifits  ;  but, 
in  fpue  of  ail  the  expedition  I  coidd 
praclile,  I  found  my  felt  obliged  to  poli- 
pone  either  the  one  or  the  other  till  an- 
other day.  So  much  time  was  elapled, 
firlt  in  tranferibing  what  I  had  feen  at 
Lady  Playfield's,  and  then  in  getting  the 
dialogues  engraved  on  my  Tablets  ex- 
punged, by  the  pure  fingers  of  my  yet 
unpolluted  virgin;  that,  when  all  was 
ready,  the  clock  wanted  but  few  mi- 
nutes of  twelve.  I  helitated  not  whether 
I  (hould  go  to  Lady  Allmode's  or  to  If- 
mena;  for,  being  prepofleffed  in  favour 
ot  the  latter,  I  went  thither  in  a  lucky 
time.  Sir  Charles Fairlove  was  juft  rlep- 
ping  out  of  his  chair:  I  followed  him  up 
Hairs ;  and  Ifmena  received  him  with 
great  gaiety,  accompanied  with  an  equal 
air  of  modefty.  As  foon  as  they  were 
feated,  (lie  faid  to  liim — 

Ifmena.  Your  money  was  very  for- 
tunate, Sir  Charles  :  I  did  not  lofe  one 
guinea  after  J  became  your  borrower. 

Sir  Charles.  Madam,  I  congratulate 
myieli  for  being  fo  happy  to  ferve  you, 
though  on  fo  infignificant  an  occafion  } 
but  (hould  be  better  pleafed  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  do  fo  in  much  greater 
things. 

Ifmena.  I  doubt  not  of  your  gene- 
rofity;  and,  if  ever  I  am  reduced  to  the 
fame  exigence  again,  it  is  likely  may 
have  recourse  to  the  fame  hand.  In  the 
mean  time,  Sir  Charles,  let  me  return 
the  favour  you  have  already  conferred 
upon  me. 

Sir  Charles.  This  trifle,  Madam,  is 
neither  worth  your  returning  nor  my  re- 
ceiving} nor  (hould  I  have  ever  thought 
on  it,  if  I  had  not  given  you  credit  on  an 
infinitely  more  valuable  account. 

Ifmena.  Credit!  As  how,  Sir  Charles? 

Sir  Charles.     Yes,  Madam,  a  debt  I 
am  too  impatient  to  wait  long  for  the 
payment  of,  and  am  come  to  claim. 
'Ifmena.   You  railly  well,  Su  Charles; 

but, 
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but,  as  I  cannot  comprehend  the  pur- 
port, an?  Cot  prepared  to  give  an  anfwer.- 

Sir  Charles.  No,  i'faith,  Madam, 
you  will  find  me  extremely  ferious ;  Cure 
you  cannot  be  lb  ftrangely  forgetful  as 
not  to  recollect  what  you  loft  to  me  laft 
night  at  play  ? 

Ifmena.  I  loft  nothing  but  what  I 
paid,  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Charles.     Nothing,  Madam? 

Ifmena.     No,  upon  my  honour. 

Sir.  Charles.  You  have  named  the 
very  thing — your  honour,  Madam. 
When  a  lady  ventures  her  honour  at  a 
gaming-table,  and  is  lb  unlucky  to  lofe, 
ihe  muft  expecl  to  pay  the  forfeit. 

Ifmena.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir 
Charles  ? 

Sir  Charles.  My  meaning  needs  no 
explanation,  Madam  ;  you  loft  your  ho- 
nour to  me,  and  I  now  demand  the  im- 
mediate poilllfion  of  what  I  fairly  won. 

Ifmena.     Ridiculous! 

SirCharles.  Madam,  thecontemptwith 
w.,ic.h  you  treat  my  pretentions  will. not 
take  away  the  validity  of  theni.  What 
was  once  your  honour,  is  now  110  longer 
fo,  but  mine,  and  at  my  difpofalj  and  you 
would  not,  lure,  go  about  to  defraud 
me  of  the  good  that  Fortune  has  bellow- 
ed upon  me  ? 

With  thele  words,  he  threw  his  arms 
about  her  wailt,  with  a  freedom,  which 
ihewed  he  indeed  looked  upon  her  as  his 
own  :  file  feemed  a  little  alarmed  at  this 
action,  and,  darting  from  him,  endea- 
voured to  repuKe  the  temerity  he  was 
guilty  of,  by  faying  to  him— 

Ifmena.  Forbear;  this  fooling  is  of- 
fensive. 

Sir  Charles.  Madam,  this  coynefs  is 
trifling;  I  am  furpiized  you  will  oblige 
me  to  have  recourie  to  force  for  what  is 
fo  much  my  due,  and  I  fhould  let  a 
higher  value  upon  if  chearfully  reugnech 

He  then  catched  hold  of  her  a  fecond 
time,  and  made  an  offer  to  bear  her  into 
another  room  :  the  graip  he  had  taken  of 
her,  was  not  lo  ftrenuous,  however,  but 
that  (he  eafdy  disengaged  berfelf  j  and, 
having  done  fo,  cried  out  with  a  voice 
and  air  full  of  the  extremeft  difdain — 

Ifmena-  Till  this  aclion,  I  fcarce 
could  think  you  were  in  earneft.  Bale, 
prefuming  man,  how  dare  you  entertain 
thoughts  fo  unworthy  of  me'. 

SirCharles.  How  dare  you,  Madam, 
hazard  on  the  chance  of  a  game  at  cards 
what  feeras  (o  precious  to  you  ? 

Ifmena.  Oh,  delpicable  !  to  turn  that 


into  a  matter  of  ferioufnefs  which  was 
only  meant  in  jell! 

Sir  Charles.  We  men,  Madam,  take 
all  the  advantages  we  can,  when  we  play 
with  a  fine  woman  ;  and  you  may  beaf1- 
fured,  I  fhallnoteafily  be  prevailed  upon 
to  relinqnifh  thole  I  havegained  over  you. 

Ifmena.  The  vain  idea  will  little  avail 
your  vile  purpofe. 

Sir  Charles.  You  may  be  mi  (taken, 
Madam :  the  laws  of  Weltminfter  Hall, 
indeed,  will  fcarcely  take  any  cogni» 
zance  of  an  affair  of  this  nature  ;  but 
thofe  laws  by  which  the  polite  worlfl 
are  governed,  I  mean  the  laws  of  gam- 
ing, will  infallibly  give  it  on  my  fide. 
That  pride  of  yours  will  be  humbled, 
when  you  fee  your  (lake  of  honour  be- 
come the  publick  jell,  and  all  that  has  pafi 
fed  between  us  the  (ubjeel  of  a  news-paper. 

Ifmena.  I  am  confounded  !  You  can- 
not certainly  be  the  monlter  you  appear! 

Sir  Charles.  I  would  not  wilh  you, 
Madam,  to  put  me  to  the  proof. 

Ifmena.  Oh,  Heavens  !  to  what  has 
one  unguarded  word  expofed  me  ! 

She  could  not  utter  this  exclamation 
without  letting  fall  fome  tears,  which  I 
perceived  had  a  great  effeft  on  Sir 
Charles,  by  the  change  it  occasioned  in 
his  countenance  :  he  atfe6ted,  however, 
to  take  no  notice  of  it,  andrefuming  his 
former  boldnefs,  went  on— 

Sir  Charles.  You  fee,  Madam,  how- 
it  is ;  you  are  entirely  in  my  power;  and, 
if  I  cannot  have  my  agreement,  I  will 
have  my  revenge,  or  at  leall  au  equiva- 
lent for  both. 

Ifmena.     What  equivalent '. 

Sir  Charles.  You  mull  redeem  your 
forfeited  honour  by  a  fum  of  money. 

Ifmena.     Name  it,  then. 

Sir  Charles.  Let  me  confider,  Ma- 
dam— a  woman's  honour,  as  times  now 
are,  and  beauty  renders  itfelf  fo  cheap, 
will  bear  but  a  low  price  at  the  market; 
but,  as  you  are  well-born,  well  accom- 
plished, are  extremely  handfome,  and 
have  more  perfections  than  moll  of  your 
fex  can  boalt  of,  I  think  five  hundred 
pounds  is  the  leaft  I  can  demand. 

Ifmena.     You  fhall  have  it,  Sir. 

With  this,  (he  ran  haftily  to  a  little 
cabinet  that  flood  in  the  room,  and  hav- 
ing taken  from  thence  what  (lie  wanted, 
turned  again  to  the  table,  faying— 

Ifmena.  Thofe  two  Bank-bills,  Sir, 
contain  the  fum  you  mention;  take  them, 
and  tale  me  of  your  prefence. 

Sir  Charles,    I   mull  firll  examine, 

Madam, 
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Madam,  if  they  are  genuine  :  yes,  they 
are  right;  and  now,  methinks,  'tis 
pity  to  rob  you  of  fo  much  money;  five 
hundred  pounds  will  purchafe  five  hun- 
dred pretty  trinkets,  and  I  cannot  re- 
ceive it  without  feeling  fome  concern. 

Ifmena.  Oh,  you  need  be  under  no 
concern  on  that  fcore  ;  were  it  five  times 
the  fum,  I  would  gladly  give  it  to  be 
rid  for  ever,  both  of  you  and  your  im- 
pudent demand. 

Sir  Charles.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  this 
feverity,  I  (hall  willingly  reftore  thel'e 
bills  on  one  condition. 

Ifmena.  Sir,  I  mail  make  no  condi- 
tions with  you  j  therefore,  be  gone,  and 
leave  me. 

Sir  Charles.  Not  till  you  have  heard 
me,  Madam.  The  condition  I  would  fti- 
pulate,  is  only  this,  that  you  will  make 
a  folemn  promife  never  to  play  again, 
except  for  mere  diverfion,  with  fome 
Jelect  friends,  who  you  are  certain  will 
take  no  ungenerous  advantage  of  you. 

Ifmena.  There  is  little  occafion  for 
me  to  bind  myfelf  by  a  promife  to  avoid 
a  thing  which  has  already  proved  fo  mif- 
chievous  :  the  infults  I  have  received 
from  you,  will  make  me  deteft  the  fight. 
of  cards,  and  fly  the  fociety  of  all  who 
purfue  that  dangerous  amufement. 

Str  Charles.  It  is  enough  ;  my  ends 
are  anfwered  :  and  thus,  on  my  knees, 
let  me  reftore  your  bills,  and  with  them, 
a  heart  which  long  has  been  devoted 
to  you,  and  never  harboured  a  wi(h  to 
your  difhonour. 

Never  had  I  known  greater  anxiety 
for  any  thing  not  relating  to  my/elf,  or 
my  particular  friends,  than  I  did  for 
the  iflue  of  this  converfation.  I  had 
been  extremely  fcandalized  at  fome  part 
of  Sir  Charles's  behaviour ;  yet,  by 
many  indications,  could  not  let  him 
down  in  my  mind  for  the  mercenary 
villain  he  affected  to  be;  and  was  now  as 
much  rejoiced  to  fee  a  likelihood  of  not 
having  been  deceived  in  my  conjectures 
in  his  favour,  as  the  reader  will  prefently 
be  convinced.  Ifmena,  being  too  much 
amazed  at  this  fudden  turn  to  make  an 
immediate  reply,  he  went  on  thus,  ftill 
kneeling — 

Sir  Charles.  Oh,  Ifmena,  forgive  the 
feeming  brutality  I  have  been  guilty  of; 
1  counterfeited  the  libertine,  the  villain, 
only  to  (hew  you  there  was  a  polfibilify 
for  you  to  have  met  with  fuch  a  one  in 
•reality ;  and  affumed  the  moft  odious 
character, __  in  order  to  render  yours  move 


truly  amiable.  The  tender  paflion  you 
infpired  me  with,  has  made  me  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  all  your  actions.  I 
found  you  perfect  in  every  thing  except 
a  too  great  readinefs  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  others  in  the  deftru&ive  love  of 
play.  I  know  the  dangers  to  which  your 
fex  are  expofed  by  it,  and  that  there 
were  many  (hares  fpread  for  your  in- 
nocence in  particular  ;  by  this  means, 
even  laft  night,  there  were  fome  in  com- 
pany who  wanted  but  the  fame  opportu- 
nity I  had  to  behave  as  I  have  done, 
though  with  far  different  views.  Oh  ! 
pardon,  therefore,  the  only  ftratagem  I 
could  think  of  to  clear  your  mind  of  a 
propsnfity  which  might  in  time  have 
fullied  all  it's  brightnefs. 

Ifmena.  Rife,  Sir  Charles;  the  di- 
verfity,  I  might  (ay,  indeed,  the  per- 
plexity of  my  thoughts,  hindered  me,  till 
now,  from  obferving  the  poflure  you 
were  in.  Pray  be  feated,  Sir.  If  I  may 
give  credit  to  your  words,  I  am  infinite- 
ly obliged  to  you  for  the  care  you  took 
of  my  reputation,  when  you  faw  it  fo 
totally  neglected  by  myfelf. 

Sir  Charles.  No,  Madam,  fay  not  fo  j 
I  dare  believe  you  never  have  failed  in 
a  due  regard  for  your  reputation,  and  am 
certain  that  the  breath  of  dander  has  never 
prefumed  to  blaft  it;  and  I  could  not 
mean  to  reproach  you  for  any  thing  that 
has  been,  but  to  warn  you  againft  what 
might  be.  An  immoderate  inclination 
for  gaming  in  your  fex,  I  take  to  be  the 
fame  as  an  immoderate  inclination  to 
drinking  is  in  ours :  both  are  equally  in- 
toxicating and  deftructive  to  right  reafon; 
they  make  the  brain  grow  giddy,  in- 
capable of  reflection,  or  any  other  pur- 
fuit  than  the  darling  folly;  and  they  run 
headlong  on,  enveloped  in  a  mift  of 
errors,  where  fortune,  fame,  and  peace 
of  mind,  are  fometimes  irrecoverably  loft. 

Ifmena.  Oh,  Sir  Charles,  you  have 
opened  my  eyes  to  fee  what  my  inadver- 
tency might  one  day  have  plunged  me  in. 

Sir  Charles.  I  know  very  well,  Ma- 
dam, you  wanted  only  to  be  reminded  of 
the  danger,  to  enable  you  to  avoid  it. 
The  manner  in  which  I  have  done  fo, 
may  have,  perhaps,  appeared  tco  pre- 
fuming;  but  I  (eared  more  gentle  me- 
thods might  not  have  had  the  effect. 

Ifmena.  Make  no  apologies,  Sir 
Charles;  I  am  now  convinced  you  meant 
me  well,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Sir  Charles.     If  you  accept  it  as  a 
proof  of  friendftiip,  it  may  in  time  en- 
gag* 
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gage  you  to  believe,  that  a  fincere  and 
tender  friendfhip  in  a  perfon  of  my  fex 
to  one  of  yours,  deferves  a  ibfter  name, 
and  call  it  love. 

Ifmena.  We  will  not  cavil  about 
names  j  but  mull  acknowledge,  Sir 
Charles,  by  what  motive  foever  you 
have  been  actuated,  the  benefit  is  mine. 

Sir  Charles.  How  blefs'd  am  I  in 
this  confefiion  !  But,  charming  Ifmena, 
may  I  not  be  permitted  to  wait  on  you 
fometimes,  and  have  leave  to  hope  the 
fervices  I  mall  hereafter  pay  will  not  be 
rejected  ? 

Ifmena.  I  flatter  myfelf  with  being 
able  to  regulate  my  future  conduct,  lb 
as  not  to  give  you  occalion  to  offer  any 
of  that  frightful  fort  you  have  done  this 
morning}  and,  if  I  mould  relapl'e  into 
my  former  errors,  could  neither  expect 
nor  deferve  you  mould  take  the  fame 
trouble  for  my  reformation. 

She  fpolce  thefe  words  with  fo  oblig- 
ing a  fmile,  that  Sir  Charles  could  not 
forbear  teftifying  the  tranfport  he  was 
in,  by  imprinting  feveral  paltionate  kiffes 
on  one  of  her  hands;  after  which,  look- 
ing on  her  with  an  equal  mixture  of 
tendernefs  and  refpecl,  he  laid— 

Sir  Charles.  Incomparable  Ifmena! 
how  impoffible  is  it  for  me  to  exprefs 
either  what  you  deferve,  or  what  I  feel 
in  a  full  fenlibility  of  your  perfections  ! 

Ifmena.  I  derive  you  will  not  go 
about  to  exprefs  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  only  merit  I  can  boaft  of  is, 
*n  being  fo  early  convinced  of  my  fault; 
and  that  I  am  fo,  is  wholly  owing  to 
yourfelf.  For  I  confefs  to  you,  Sir 
Charles,  that  though  it  is  but  lately  I 
have  begun  to  like  play  at  all,  yet,  by 
converfing  with  thole  who  feem  to  have 
no  other  way  of  pairing  their  time,  it 
grew  by  very  fwift  degrees  more  pleafing 
to  me  ;  and  I  believe  that  it  would,  in 
time,  have  become  fo  habitual  to  me, 
that  I  fhould  have  expected  the  hour  of 
fitting  down  to  cards  as  naturally  as 
that  of  fitting  down  to  dinner.  But,  in 
the  mirror  you  have  prefented  to  me,  I 
now  lee,  that  to  indulge  this  amufement 
to  an  excefs,  is  not  only  a  folly  below 
the  dignity  of  a  thinking  mind,  but  alio 
a  kind  of  Scylla  or  Charybdis,  formed 
by  ourfelves  in  the  ocean  of  life,  as  if 
on  purpofe  to  wreck,  our  fortunes,  ho- 
fiour,  reputation,  and  every  thing  that  is 
dear. 

Sir  Charles.    Oh,  Madam!   every 


word  you  {peak  on  this  occafion  thrills 
me  to  the  very  foul ;  I  am  charmed,  I 
am  ravilhed  to  find  in  you  fuch  folid 
reafon,  fuch  an  amazing  quicknefs  of 
apprehenuoD. 

Ifmena.  You  are  relapfing  into  the 
panegyrick  ftrain;  but  I  will  hear  no 
more  of  it.  You  mull  give  me  leave 
to  play  the  monitor  in  my  turn ;  I 
have  been  your  convert,  and  you  mufi 
now  be  mine.  Remember,  Sir  Charles, 
that  to  lillen  to  the  tongue  of  flattery,  is 
no  lefs  pernicious  than  the  folly  you 
have  taught  me  to  be  alhamed  of. 

Sir  Charles.  I  grant  it,  Madam;  but 
the  jnft  praifes  of  real  virtue  cannot 
caufe  a  blufh  either  in  the  face  of  the 
giver  or  receiver. 

If/nena.  Well,  I  find  you  will  have 
the  better  of  the  argument,  whether  the 
tenet  you  take  upon  you  to  maintain  be 
right  or  wrong  ;  therefore,  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  what  think  you  of  a  turn  or  two 
in  the  Mall  this  morning? 

Sir  Charles.  Madam,  I  (hall  be  happy 
to  attend  you  any  where. 

She  then  called  for  her  capuchin  and 
little  muff;  which  being  immediately 
brought,  Sir  Charles  gave  her  his  hand 
to  lead  her  down  flairs,  and  I  retired  to 
my  apartment. 

I  had  met  with  nothing  a  great  while 
that  gave  me  a  more  fenfible  fatisfaction, 
than  to  find  a  lady,  in  all  the  pride  of 
blooming  youth,  beautiful,  gay,  and 
furrounded  with  a  crowd  of  flatterers, 
bear  with  fo  much  chearfulnefs  the  con- 
viction of  her  error,  and  teftify  fo  much 
gratitude  to  the  perfon  to  whom  flie  was 
indebted  for  her  reformation.  The. 
rough  method  he  had  taken  for  this  pur- 
pofe, was  lb  far  from  raifing  any  refent- 
ment  in  her,  after  once  knowing  the 
motive,  that  fhe  looked  upon  him  as  her 
belt  friend,  efteemed,  and  loved  him  for 
it  ;  confeious  that  it  required  no  lefs 
than  fuch  a  proceeding  to  rouze  her 
from  that  thoughtleffnefs  which  alone 
had  made  her  fall  into  an  error,  the  dan- 
ger of  which  me  mi^ht  otherwife  have 
too  late  perceived. 

I  thought  I  had  difcovered  fomething 
in  thefe  two  accomplished  perfons,  that 
feemed  to  me  as  if  Heaven  had  ordained 
them  for  each  other,  3nd  I  ibon  found  I 
had  not  been  miflaken.  They  are  now 
married  with  the  higheft  approbation  of 
all  friends  on  both  fides  ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  as  many  as  have  the  pleafure 
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of  their  acquaintance,  bid  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  molt  happy  pairs  that  ever  enter- 
ed into  Hymen's  bands. 


CHAP.     VII. 

THE  AUTHOR  HAS  BEEN  IN  SOME 
DEBATE  WITHIN  HIMSELF,  WHE- 
THER HE  SHOULD  INSERT  OR 
HOT,  AS  HE  IS  CONSCIOUS  IT 
WILL  BE  LITTLE  RELISHED  BY 
THE  FASHIONABLE  GENTEEL 
PART    OF   HIS  READERS. 

THERE  is  fomething  very  unac- 
countable in  an  over- curious  dif- 
pofition  j  it  makes  us  eager,  impatient, 
anxious,  indefatigable,  in  prying  in- 
to things  which  promife  us  not  the  leaft 
pleafure  in  the  diicovery  of  when  known. 
A  reader  who  has  not  this  propenfity  in 
his  nature,  willdoubtlefs  think,  by  what 
I  laid  of  Lady  Allmode  in  the  fifth  chap- 
ter, that  I  had  already  feen  enough  of 
her  behaviour  to  keep  me  from. being 
defuous  of  feeing  more.  But  as  every 
one  is  willing  to  find  fome  excufe  or 
other,  even  for  the  fillieft  things  he  can 
be  guilty  of,  fo  I  thought,  that  in  being 
a  fpeclator  of  Lady  Allmode's  conduct 
in  her  own  family,  and  the  manner  in 
which  fhe  trained  up  her  daughter,  fome- 
thing might  prefent  itfelf  to  me  that 
would  more  than  compenfate  for  the 
time  I  fhould  expend  in  going  to  her 
houfe. 

Accordingly  I  went,  and  gained  an 
eafy  accefs,  the  door  happening  to  be 
open  jull  as  I  reached  it,  to  let  out  a 
.footman  in  a  gay  livery,  who  had  come 
to  deliver  fome  meflage;  but  was  a  good 
deal  bewildered  on  my  entrance,  as  I  had 
never  been  in  the  houfe  before,  and  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  fituation 
of  any  of  the  rooms.  The  meafureof  time 
is  always,  doybjed  when  we  wait  for  an 
event  with  impatience.  I  remained  not 
Jong,  however,  in  this  dilemma:  a  fer- 
vant  running  hafiily  up  the  back  flairs, 
with  fome.  chinking  glafTes  on  a  filver 
waiter  in  his  hand,  I  followed  him  into 
a  room  where  a  woman,  by  her  appear- 
ance, I  gueffed  was  her  ladyfhip's  Abi- 
gail, received  from  him  what  he  brought, 
and' carried  it  into  an  inner  chamber,  the 
door  of  which  (he  fhut  after  her,  but  not 
ib  fuddenly  as  to  prevent  my  entering 
with'  her. 

Here  I  found  Lady  Allmodr ;  but  had 
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fhe  appeared  to  me  in  any  other  pla<-«, 
fhould  never  have  known  her  for  the- 
fame  I  had  feen  at  Lady  Playfield's 
route ;  fo  vafl  a  difference  is  it  in  the 
power  of  art  fometimes  to  make.  At 
the  time  of  my  coming  in,  fhe  was 
under  the  operation  of  having  her  eye- 
brows fhaped  with  a  fmall  pair  of  pin- 
cers, by  one  of  thofe  perlbns  who  go  by 
the  name  of  tyre-women  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  rather  to  be  called  face- 
menders,  fince  their  bufinefs  is  not  fo 
much  to  ornament  the  head  as  to  rectify 
the  defects  of  the  features.  The  impor- 
tant werk  being  over,  Lady  Allmode 
turned  to  a  magnifier  that  flood  upon  her 
toilet, to  fee  if  all  was  right;  and  having 
looked  into  it,  cried  out  haftily— 

Lady.  Oh,  Mrs.  Piim,  fure  your 
eyes  are  in  eclipfe  to-day-!  you  have  left 
no  lefs  than  three  exuberant  hairs  on 
my  right  brow,  and  I  think  arch'd  it 
fomewhat  higher  than  the  other. 

Mrs.  Prim.  I  beg  pardon  of  your 
ladyfhip,  but  I  will  piefemly  remedy 
that  error. 

On  this  the  artift  employed  her  little 
inftrument  for  a  fecojid  effay;  after  which 
Lady  Allmode  looked  in  the  glafs  again, 
and  faid — 

Lady.  It. is  very  well  now;  but  I 
look  wretchedly  to-day,  and  it  is  no 
wonder.  What  do  you  think,  Mrs. 
Prim  ?  That  carelefs  oat  there  put  me  to 
bed  laft  night  without  my  fpermaceti 
mafk. 

Mrs.  Prim.  That  was  a  great  omif- 
fion,  indeed,  Madam;  but  your  lady- 
fhip muft  forgive  it,  Mrs.  Pinup  does 
not  ufe  to  neglect  thefe  things. 

Pinup.  I  am  very  lorry  for  it,  Mrs. 
Prim  ;  but  it  was  fo  late  when  her  lady- 
fhip went  to  bed,  and  her  ladyfhip  was 
fo  fleepy. 

Lady.  And  your  fool  (hip  fo  fleepy 
too,  I  fuppofe.  But  that  is  not  all, 
Mrs.  Prim  ;  the  creature  threw  it  into 
fome  corner  or  other  where  Veni  got  at 
it,  and  this  morning  it  was  found  half 
devoured. 

Pinup.  Your  ladyship  knows  I  have 
almoft  ciied  my  eyes  out  about  it,  and 
that  I  offered  to  befpeak  another,  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  my  own  pocket.  .   ' 

Lady.  Pay  for  it,  ideot ! — But  tell  me, 
creature,  what  atonement  can'ft  thou 
ever  make  'for  thefe  depredations  on.my 
countenance ..?  Here  I  .fhaH.lofe-  a  whole 
day  j  for  'tis  impoffible  I  can  think  of 
appearing  in  publick. 

Airs.  Prim* 
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Mrs.  Prim.  I  dare  ani'wer  for  Mrs. 
Pinup,  that  Ihe  will  never  be  guilty  of 
the  like  fault  again  ;  therefore  I  beg 
your  ladyihip  will  forgive  her. 

Lady.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  forgiven 
her,  and  I  do  forgive  her ;  but  Ihe  muft 
expect  to  be  told  of  it  fometimes  :  if  fhe 
had  lived  with  fome  ladies,  they  would 
have  turned  her  out  of  doors  that  initant; 
mais  tuujours  les  douceurs  du  cour  lay  an 
embargo  on  my  indignation. 

Pinup.  Y><ur  ladyihip  is  all  good- 
rtefs 

•  Lady.  Well,  well,  fay  no  more  about 
it;  I  am  lorry  I  (truck  you;  but  take 
the  Drefden  fuit  I  had  on  yefterday,  and 
let  me  fee  you  in  it. 

Pinup.  I  humbly  thank  your  lady- 
fliip. 

Lady.  Say  no  more  of  it.  Oh,  mon 
Dial!  I  begin  to  ieel  the  eltecls  of  my 
difconcertion  ;  every  membrane  through 
my  whole  frame  has  a  puliation  in  it; 
give  me  fomething  to  take  this  inllant, 
or  I  mail  faint.  But  as  to  the  fpermaceii 
malk,  is  it  not  pofiible  for  you  to  get  one 
ready  for  me  before  I  fleep,  die  my  face 
will  be  a  peifect  nutmeg-grater  by  to- 
morrow morning  ? 

Mrs.  Prim.  Oh.  your  ladyfhip  need 
be  under  no  apprehenlion  on  that  fcore, 
I  always  keep  leveral ;  they  want  only 
fprinklirig  with  a  little  orange-flo-ver 
water,  to  take  ofF  the  fcent;  I  will  fe.id 
your  ladyihip  one  this  afternoon.  Has 
your  ladyihip  any  farther  commands? 

Lady,  Yes,  you  may  fend  me  a  box 
of  red  for  my  cheeks ;  but  do  not  let  it 
be  quite  fo  high-coloured  as  the  la'l. 

Mrs.  Prim.  I  (hall  take  care  to  mix 
it  fo  as  to  pleafe  your  ladyfhip. — In 
fpeaking  this,  (he  made  her  exit  with 
abundance  of  low  curtfies. 

Pinup  was  returning  to  her  lady's 
chamber,  but  met  her  juft  coming  out, 
in  order  to  pals  into  another  room  :  on 
feeing  her  Ihe  laid  to  her — 

Lady.  I  think  this  girl  takes  a  long 
time  in  drefling;  go  and  fee  if  (he  is 
ready,  and  bid  her  come  to  me. 

Finding  now  that  there  was  lbme  pro- 
bability of  my  feeing  the  young  lady, 
which  had  been,  indeed,  the  chief  mo- 
tive of  my  going  thither,  I  attended  Lady 
Allmode  where  (lie  went,  and  placed 
inyfelf  in  one  corner  of  the  100m;  where 
I  did  not  wait  above  thiee  or  lour  mi- 
nutes before  Pinup,  who  had  "one  im- 
mediately on  her  errand,  returned  lead- 
ing: Mils  Allmode.     She  feemed  to  be 


about  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  her  face 
was  extremely  pretty,  ami  I  believe  na- 
ture hid  given  her  a  ihape  no  lefs  excel- 
lent, if  it  had  not  been  deformed  by  her 
(lay-maker.  On  her  .ipproach,  Lady 
Allmode  took  her  by  the  arm,  turned 
her  round  leveral  times,  and  examined 
her  whole  drefs  from  head  to  foot ;  after 
which,  looking  very  well  plcltd,  (he 
laid— 

Lady.  Ay,  Mifs,  now  you  look  like 
what  you  aie;  I  protetf,  I  fcarce  knew 
you  for  my  own  child,  in  the  oblolete 
condition  you  came  from  die  coumry. 
Are  you  not  highly  delighted  with  your- 
fell? 

Mips.  No,  indeed,  Madam;  I  think, 
fmee  'tis  the  falhion  to  have-one's  cloaths 
made  in  this  manner,  there  ought  to  be 
as  many  ohimnies  in  a  room  as  there  are 
chairs. 

Ladf.  Sure,  Mifs,  you  are  not  cold  ? 

Mifs.  It  wouid  be  very  ftrange,  Ma- 
dam, if  I  were  nor,  when  mv  Itays  are 
(b  contrived  that  the  air  comes  down  to 
the  very  bottom  i  f  my  back.  a.  d  below 
the  jit  of  my  itomach  ;  and  my  petti- 
coats fo  (lion,  th  >t  i  am  every  minute 
fancying  I  have  tucked  them  up  in  or- 
der to  have  my  legs  and  feet  walhed  ; 
then  as  to  my  ears,  I  do  declare  I  feel 
the  wind  blow  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  pierces  into  my  very  brain. 

Lady.  O  f\e,  Mifs;  this  being  in 
the  country  has  fpoiled  you.  Whatever 
is  the  falhion  is  never  either  too  cold  or 
too  hot. 

Mifs.  I  muft  beg  yo"r  ladyihip's 
pardon  ;  for  I  am  certain  this  falhion  is 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  both.  The 
tightnel's  of  my  fleeves,  the  load  of 
flounces  at  my  elbow,  and  the  huge  femi- 
circles,  as  heavy  as  pannieis,  hanging 
on  each  hip,  make  ibme  parts  of  me 
fweat,  while  all  the  reft  are  freezing. 

Lady.  Oh  hideous  !  Fi  ightful  !— 
Sweat!  What  a  word  is  there  from  the 
mouth  of  a  fine  young  lady  !  Whenever 
you  have  01  cahon  to  complain  of  too 
much  warmth,  you  (hould  always  fay, 
I  perfpire.  But  I  am  furprized  you 
fliould  not  be  charmed  with  lb  becoming 
a  drefs. 

Mifs.  I  feel  uneafy,  and  quite  un- 
comfortable, Madam. 

Lady.  A  little  ufe  will  reconcile  you 
to  it.  Without  vanity.  Mil's,  you  are 
exceeding  handfome;  and  now  \  have 
m.ade  you  fit  to  appear  in  publick,  the 
praifes  that  will  be  given  you,  and  the 
S  fine 
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fine  things  faid  to  you,  will  raife  fuch  a 
gaiete  Ju  coeur,  3S  will  make  you  for- 
get all  that  you  call  uncomfortable. 

Mifs.  I  ftiouM  be  glad,  Madam,  if 
any  thing  would  do  that. 

Lady.  You  muft  learn  to  know  your- 
felf,  Mils.  Look  in  the  glafs  ;  you  have 
fine  eyes,  a  very  lovely  mouth,  a  well- 
turned  face,  a  delicate  complexion,  good 
hair;  in  fine,  you  are  a  compleat  beauty. 
But  what  is  beauty  without  the  polTef- 
for  underftands  how  to  manage  it  to  ad- 
vantage ?  A  milk-maid  may  be  a  beau- 
ty, and  no  one  take  any  notice  of  he*-. 
You  muft  praclile  the  art  of  displaying 
every  charm,  and  rendering  yourfelf 
conspicuous. 

Mifs.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  am  quite 
ignorant  of  thele  things. 

Lady.  I  perceive  you  are,  Mifs;  but 
that  is  not  your  fault  ;  my  formal  aunt 
has  never  given  you  any  inftruc~lions  in 
this  point,  I  fuppofe:  a  few  leffons,  how- 
ever, will  loon  put  you  in  the  way  to 
make  the  molt  of  what  nature  has  be- 
llowed upon  you.  In  the  firft  place, 
Mifs,  you  mult  be  fure  to  thruft  out 
your  chin  as  far  as  you  are  able;  when 
you  come  into  a  room,  always  let  your 
chin  be  the  firft  thing  feen  of  you,  as  if  it 
were  the  harbinger  of  the  reft  of  your 
perfon.  Secondly,  you  muft  never  keep 
your  two  hands  together,  in  th3t  ft! ft 
country  manner  you  now' do,  for  above 
the  (pace  of  a  moment;  but  throw  fome- 
times  the  one  and  fometimes  the  other 
carelefsly  back,  and  lean  it  on  your  hip; 
but  when  you  are  fpeaking.  be  fure  you 
employ  both  in  geftures  that  may  en- 
force attention  to  what  you  fay.  Then, 
as  for  your  eyes,  Mifs,  you  muft  always 
keep  them  broad  open,  and  be  fure  to 
have  the  laft  look  of  every  one  that  takes 
notice  of  you. 

Mifs.  Does  your  ladyfhip  mean  the 
men  as  well  as  the  women  r 

Lady.  Undoubtedly,  the  men  to 
chufe.  A  polite  woman,  and  who  is  fa- 
shionably genteel,  is  never  afhamed  of 
any  thing  (he  either  fees  ar  hears. 

Her  ladyfhip  was  going  on  with  fome 
farther  directions  concerning  die  ma- 
nagement of  the  eyes,  When  lhe  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  footman,  who  came  to  ac- 
quaint her,  that  a  perfon  who  called  him- 
felf  Monfieur  Le  Petit  Sotee  had  brought 
her  ladyfliio  a  dozen  pair  of  French 
/hoes;  on  which  (he  cried  out  in  a  kind 
of  trail  (port — '  Oh,  bring  him  up!  bring 
*  him  up  this  minute!  1  have  been  in- 
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1  volved  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs;  I  have 
'  had  nothing  but  odious  Englilh  fhoes- 
'  upon  my  feet  for  a  whole  week  paft.' 

As  I  was  now  heartily  weary  of  my 
fituation,  and  had  no  curiofity  to  lee 
either  Monfieur  Le  Petit  Solee,  or  his 
French  fhoes,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  door  being  open,  and  left  this 
fcene  of  folly  and  affe  Nation,  regretting 
the  time  I  had  thrown  away  in  being 
there. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

WHEREIN  THE  POWER  OF  BEAUTY, 
WHEN  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  VIR- 
TUE, IS  DISPLAYED,  IN  A  VERY 
REMARKABLE,  AS  WELL  A3  AF- 
FECTING OCCURRENCE. 

VANITY,  though  placed  rather 
among  the  follies  than  the  vices  of 
human  nature,  is  yet  fometimes  pro- 
ductive of  the  very  worft  we  can  be 
guilty  of;  and  the  leaft  oifchief  it  does, 
when  indulged  to  an  excefs,  is  to  render 
the  perfon  poffeffed  of  itobftinate,  proud,, 
impatient  of  contiadiclion,  deaf  to  re- 
proof, full  of  imaginary  merit,  and  apt 
to  defpile  what  is  truly  lb  in  another. 
This  weaknefs,  to  give  it  no  woife  a 
name,  is  generally  afcribed  to  thefofter 
fex  ;  who  being  from  their  very  child- 
hood accuftomed  to  flattery  and  praife, 
are  too  ready  to  believe  they  are  in  reality 
the  angels  and  goddeffes  they  are  told 
they  are:  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  do- 
ing great  injuftice  to  the  ladies,  to  fay 
they  are  the  only  culpable;  fince  we  of- 
ten find  men  who,  without  having  the 
fame  excufe,  are  no  lels  liable  to  fall, 
into  the  fame  error. 

Mutantius  is  one  of  the  moft  graceful 
ar.d  molt  accomplifhed  gentlemen  of  the 
piefent  age.  He  has  learning,  wit,  ho- 
nour, generality,  and  good-nature.  In 
fine,  he  is  fuch  as  might  give  him  a  juft 
title  to  univerfal  admiration,  were  he 
but  a  little  lefs  confeious  of  dekrvirg 
it.  To  render  his  fine  qualities  yet  more 
confpicuous,  he  had  the  advantages  of 
being  defcended  from  a  very  ancient  fa- 
mily, and  in  poifeffion  of  an  ample  for- 
tune. He  had  not  long  been  arrived  at 
age,  before  feveral  confiderable  matches 
were  propofed  to  him:  all  the  men  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  had  lifters  or 
daughters,  courted  his  alliance.  When- 
ever he  appeared,  the  ladies  put  on  their 
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heft  looks ;  and  not  a  few  there  were, 
who  could  not  help  betraying  by  their 
eyes  the  fecret  languiihment  or  their 
hearts. 

Having  his  choice  of  fo  many,  was 
probably  the  caufe  that  for  a  long  time 
hindered  him  from  attaching  himlelf  to 
any  particular  object.  He  was  polite 
and  gallant  to  all,  but  made  a  ferious 
addrefs  to  none.  He  would  pay  his 
morning  devoirs  to  one,  walk  in  the 
Mall  with  another,  dine  with  a  third, 
drink  tea  with  a  fourth,  attend  a  fifth  to 
the  play,  cr  fome  other  publick  enter- 
tainment: in  a  word,  he  divided  his  re- 
flects foequally  between  each,  that  no  one 
had  realbn  either  to  exult  on  the  power 
of  her  own  charms,  or  dread  thofe  of 
her  competitors.  The  little  deity  of 
foft  defnes  would  not,  however,  f  utter  a 
man  fo  formed  tor  love  to  remain  always 
among  the  number  of  infeniibles.  At 
length,  a  glance  fliot  from  Ariftella'seyes 
was  a  dart  that  leached  his  very  foul  ; 
all  the  different  graces  he  had  teen  in 
other  beauties,  leemed  now  to  him  to  be 
fummed  up  in  her. 

Ariftellawas,  indeed,  very  lovely,  and 
had  been  well  educated ;  but  her  father, 
by  gaming  and  other  extravagancies, 
had  reduced  his  eftate  fo  low,  that  when 
divided  between  four  daughters,  which 
he  left  at  his  deceafe,  the  income  was 
fcarce  fufficient  to  buy  them  cloaths  ac- 
cording to  their  birth.  Two  of  them, 
.  however,  were  married  to  tradelinen  of 
good  repute  in  the  city ;  and  a  third  to  a 
gentleman  of  a  fmall  eitate  in  the  coun- 
try. Ariftella,  who  was  the  youngeft, 
and  the  only  one  unprovided  for,  lived 
foinetimes  with  one,  and  ibmetimes  with 
another,  of  the  filters;  and  by  this 
means,  having  few  expences  beiides  her 
drels,  was  enabled  to  appear  in  as  gen- 
teel a  manner  as  any  woman  of  a  mo- 
derate fortune  could  do. 

It  was  at  the  houie  of  one  of  her  bro- 
ther-in-law's, who  was  a  linen-draper, 
and  ferved  Mutantius  with  hollands  and 
.  cambricks,  that  he  firft  beheld  her. 
Happening  to  call  there  when  the  ma- 
iler was  abroad,  he  was  defiied  to  walk 
into  the  parlour  till  his  return.  Aiiltella 
was  at  work  with  her  filter  when  he 
came  in;  but  the  latter,  knowing  he 
was  a  good  cuftomer,  threw  afide  what 
fhe  was  about,  and  received  him  with 
a  great  deal  of  politenefs.  Herhuiband 
not  coming  home  fo  loon  as  he  was  ex- 
.  petted,  fhe  made  tea.     Mutantius  rea- 


dily accepted  the  little  regale  (he  pre- 
fented  to  him,  as  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fealting  his  eyes  on  her  fair 
filter.  On  their  entering  into  convolu- 
tion, the  tongue  of  Ariftella  loft  her  no- 
thing of  what  her  ayes  had  gained;  and 
as  her  beauty  had  in  an  inftant  capti- 
vated his  heart,  fo  her  wit  rivetted  the 
chain,  and  made  the  conqueft  fure. 

The  tradefman  at  lalt  returning,  Mu- 
tantius, after  having  agreed  for  fome 
things  lie  wanted  in  the  (hop,  and  or- 
dered them  to  be  fent  home,  took  an  un- 
willing leave;  but  carried  with  him  an 
idea,  which  had  afterwards  more  in- 
fluence than  heat  firft  imagined.  Love, 
in  it's  beginnings,  plays  wantonly  about 
the  heart,  tickling  it  with  flattering 
i mages j  but  having  once  get  full  pof- 
feil'u.n  there,  rules  with  tyrannick fway, 
and  bears  down  all  before  it.  Mutan- 
tius indulged  the  pleafing  contemplation 
of  Arilteila's  beauty  till  he  wasnolpnprr 
able  to  live  without  feeing  her,  and  tor 
this  purpofe  went  again  to  the  linen- 
draper's,  pretending  there  were  fome 
things  he  had  forgot  to  befpeak  when  he 
was  there  before.  Afterhaving  bought 
thole  things  which  the  leeming  want  of 
had  given  him  an  excul'e  for  going  thi- 
ther lb  foon  again,  and  fome  previous 
diicourfe  on  ordinary  matters,  he  told 
the  draper  that  he  mould  be  glad  to  have 
his  wife's  advice  concerning  the  trim- 
ming of  fome  fhirts  which  were  then 
making  for  him.  To  this  the  other  re- 
plied, that  his  wife  would  think  herlelf 
honoured  in  doing  him  any  fervice,  but 
that  fhe  was  at  that  time  unfortunately 
abroad. 

Mutantius  was  not  forry  to  hear  /he 
was  out  of  the  way;  and  relumed,  biifk- 
ly — '  Well,  then,  I  think  it  will  be 
equal  to  me,  if  the  young  lady  who 
was  with  her  whea  I  had  the  pieallire 
of  drinking  tea  here,  will  do  me  that 
favour;  Die  feemed,  I  though;,  to 
lvive  good-nature  enough  to  grant 
luch  a  requeft.' — '  You  mean  mv  fif- 
ter,  Sir,'  cried  the  draper.  '  I  think 
your  wife   called   her  fo,'    anl'wered 


Mutantius. 


Yes,  Sir,'  rejoined  the 


former;  *  but  (he  is  gone  down  to  Kent 
this  morning.'—'  I  thought  (he  had 
lived  with  you,'  laid  Mutantius.  'Not 
conttantly,  Sir,'  replied  he;  '  but  me 
Ins  left  us  now  fooner  than  Hie  would 
have  done,  on  account  of  her  lifter'* 
lying-in.' 

It  was  eafy  for  a  man  of  fo  much  wit, 
S  7  and 
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and  of  fo  much  defign   as  Mutantius 

now  had  in  his  head,  to  get  from  the 
honeft,unfufpeftingdraper,  all  he  wanted 
to  be  informed  of  in  relation  to  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  Ariftella.  As  the  in- 
clinations of  this  gentleman  j  vehemently 
amorous  as  they  were,  had  not  at  pre- 
fers the  leait  tendency  to  marriage  with 
the  young  beauty,  concerning  w  hofe  af- 
fairs he  had  been  fa  inquifitive,  be  was 
far  from  being  mortified  on  heating  (he 
had  no  fortune,  and  was  in  a  manner 
defendant  upon  her  kin  (red;  nor  thought 
it  Id's  conducive  to  the  interelt  of  his 
paition  that  fne  was  removed  into  the 
country,  where  he  imagined  he  might 
find  a  mote  eafy  method  of  winning  her 
to  his  dtfires  than  he  could  have  done 
in  town,  under  the  eye  of  a  lifter  who, 
by  the  little  he  had  f  en  of  her,  he  per- 
ceived to  be  a  woman  of  great  difcre- 
tion.  He  loft  no  time;  but  the  very 
n  st  day,  atte  ided  bv  one  fervant,  ported 
down  to  Canterbury,  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  which  city  Ariftella  at  prefent 
refidrd. 

Hav  ng  no  acquai'i  tance  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  he  took  up  bis  lodgings 
in  one  of  the  belt  inns;  where  pretend- 
ing that  it  was  mere  curiofity  to  fee  that 
ancient  city  which  had  brought  him  tm- 
ther  feveral  offei  d  to  accompany  him 
to  thole  places  wl  ich  more  deferved  the 
at  ention  of  a  traveller.  Among  the 
numbei  of  thefe  hofpitable  perfons  was 
ibe  brother- jn-Iaw  of  Ariftella.  It  is 
efli'y  to  fuppofe  that  Miftan  ins  made  ufe 
of  all  the  arts  he  was  matter  of  to  infi- 
r  bate  himfelf  into  the  g<  o  1  giares  of  a 
p-ifon  whefe  acquaintance  was  lo  necef- 
fary  to  his  defign:  and,  indeed,  had  not 
this  accident  happened,  there  teemed 
1  'tie  probability  of  bis  nccompbfhing 
them;  for  Ariftella  kept  fo  clofe  in  the 
h.iife,  that  though  he  had.  been  four 
days  at 'Canterbury,  and  taken  all  ima- 
ginable pains  to  get  a  glimpfeof  her,  he. 
never  vet  had  been  lb  happy. 

Mutantius  had  fomething  in  him  no 
lefs  en  jagiog  to  the  men,  than  enchant- 
ing to'  .r he  women  :  he  knows  how  to 
hut  himfelf  to  the  humour  of  every  one 
he  convei  fes  with  ;  it  was  therefore  not 
difficult  for  him  to  cultivate  a  friendfhip 
with  aplaincomitry  gentleman,  who,  free 
Fro  ii  all  guile;  was  equally  free  from  all 
ift.  Beechly,  for  fo  he  was  called, 
had  no  other  fault  than  loving  his  bottle 
foe  well :,  which  Mutantius  perceiving, 


fell   in   with  this  foible,    and   thereby 
gained  his  whole  heart. 

Thefe  two  gentlemen  drinking  toge- 
ther very  late,  Mutantius  had  plied  the 
other  fo  faft  with  grafTts,  that  lie  became 
e  th  n  ordinarily  intoxicated.  Our 
lover  obliged  him  to  fufFtr  hirrfelf  to  be 
attended  borne  hy  his  footman,  and  the 
i'xt  morning  fent  a  polne  meffage  to 
i  rquire  of  his  health.  Beechly  took 
this  fo  kindly,  that  he  came  immediate- 
ly after  to  the  lodgings  of  Mutantius,  to 
fhew  that  he  was  well,  and  to  delire  he 
would  do  him  the  honour  of  dinmg  with 
him  that  day.  '  My  wife,'  laid  he, 
'  is  in  the  ftraw:  but  fhe  has  a  filter,  who 
'  is  at  prefent  with  us;  a  good,  l'mart, 
'  well  behaved  girl,  and  will  receive  you 
■  in  the  bed  manner  fhe  is  able.' 

It  is  not  to  be  doubled,  but  that  the 
heart  of  Mutantius  fluttered  with  the 
moft  rapturous  fenfation,  on  hearing 
himfelf  invited  to  a  |  lace  where  he  was 
fine  of  enjoy  ng  the  company  cf  her  he 
fo  much  languifhed  for,  and  bad  t  ken 
fuel)  pains  to  p-  rfue.  It  is  needlefs  to 
fay  th  it  he  readily  accepted  fo  obliging 
a  fi  mmonsj  nor  that  he  prolonged  the 
hour  of  complying  with  it.  He  wac  met 
by  Beechly,  at  the  gate,  with  all  ima- 
ginable demonftratiens  of  a  fincere  wel- 
come, and  conducted  into  the  parlour; 
where  Ariftella,  who  loon  after  entered, 
was  prefented  to  him. 

Whatever  emotions  Mutantius  might 
feel  in  app'oa  'ing  to  falute  her,  they 
were  yet  inferior  to  hers,  in  the  firff. 
furprize  of  feeing  him  there.  She  had 
heajd  hei  brother  Beechly  talk  of  a  fine 
gentleman  lately  come  to  Canterbury, 
and  had  that  morning  leceived  orders 
from  him  to  prepare  a  handfome  dinnet- 
for  his  entertainment;  but  as  fhe  had  not 
heard  him  mention  the  name  of  his  new 
fiend,  and  had  no  curiofity  to  afk  any- 
thing concerning  him,  could  little  ex- 
pec!  he  was  the  fame  fhe  had  feen  at  her 
other  filter's  in  London.  She  had,  it 
i  from  the  firft  interview  with  him, 
been  poffefted  of  fentiments  in  his  fa- 
vocu  ;  which,  if  not  altogether  fo  paf- 
lionate  as  thole  fhe  infpired  him  with, 
were  yet  no  lefs  foft  and  tender:  but, 
confeious  of  the  valt  difparity  between 
their  fortunes,  fhe  had  endeavoured  to 
check  the  growth  of  an  inclination  which 
fhe  thought  could  only  be  dethuclive  of 
her  peace.  But  on  this  fecond  and  un- 
expected meeting  him  again,  the  fbfled 
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wllhes  of  her  foul  hurft  nut  afrefh;  a 
iiidden  flow  of  joy  ruined  ov<  r  hei  heart; 
which,  joined  to  the  furprize  the  was  in, 
lpread  a  kind  of  wil I,  though  agreeable 
confufion,  in  her  eyes  and  voice,  while 
fiie  made  him  thole  compliments  which 
civility  exacted  from  her  to  a  Changer. 

Mutantius,  to  whole  penetrating  eyes 
the  change  in  her  countenance  was  very 
vifible,  looked  on  it  as  a  happy  prefage 
of 'he  fuccefs  of  his  deflgn;  nd  the  ie- 
cret  pleaftire  this  imagination  gavehim," 
brightened  all  his  air,  and  added  new 
graces  to  every  thing  he  1  id  or  did;  lb 
that  Ariltella  became  now  qnte  loft  in 
love  and  admiratk  1  .  This  day  proved, 
indeed,  extremely  fortunate  to  Mutan- 
tius:  dinner  was  no  fooner  over,  than 
Beechly  was  called  out  to  a  perfon  who 
waited  to  (peak  with  him  on  fome  bufinefs 
in  another  icon  ;  the  lover  100k  this  op- 
port'  nity  of  declaiing  his  paflion  to  his 
miftrefs,  and  relating  to  her  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  get  a  light  o!  her;  and 
the  anf  •  ers  fhe  made,  though  very  mo- 
deft  and  difcreet,  were  fuch  as  gave  him 
no  reafon  to  defpajr.  Betchly  return- 
ing he  broke  off  their  conversation :  he 
took  Mutantius  to  fhew  him  his  garden; 
wii  ch,  though  not  ornamented  with  fla- 
tties, nor  any  exotick  curiofities,  were 
very  pretty.  Mutantius  was  lavifli  in 
his  piaifes  on  every  thing  he  faw;  hut, 
above  all,  his  fancy  feemed  taken  with  a 
long  grafs  walk,  and  a  dole  arbour  at 
theend  of  it.  '  If  I  had  fuch  a  walk 
as  this  in  town,'  faid  he,  *  I  mould 
never  trouble  the  Mali,  Vauxhall,  nor 
Ranelagh.* — '  Since  you  cannot  carry 
*>  this  with  you,'  replied  Beechly,  'you 
(ball  be  extremely  welcome  to  make 
as  much  ufe  ot  it  as  you  think  fit, 
while  you  ftay  in  this  part  of  the 
world.' 

Mutantius  thanked  him  ;  but  <aid  he 
was  an  early  rifer,  and  fhould  chufe 
fuch  a  walk  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  me- 
ditation in  a  morning,  and  that  to  come 
at  fuch  hours  might  give  too  much  trou- 
ble to  the  fervants.  '  Icaneafily  remedy 
•  that  difficulty,  finceyou  make  it  one,1 
anfwered  the  other.  *  There  is  a  door 
that  opens  behind  the  arbour  into  a 
little  field,  where  I  keep  a  cow :  I  fel- 
dom  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of  the 
key,  and  it  is  at  your  fervice;  fo  you 
may  come  in  as  early  or  as  late  as  you 
pleafe,  without  difturbing  any  of  my 
family,  or  being  dilhirbed  by  them.' 
{The  lover  made  a  thouland  acknow- 


ledgme  its  to  him  for  this  favour,  and 
received  ; he  key;  which,  in  his  mind, 
he  looked  upon  as  a  hue  paffport  to  all 
the  happinefs  he  wiflied  at  prefent  to 
enjoy. 

He  went  the  next  morning,  taking  a 
book  in  his  hand,  to  prevent  fufpicion, 
in  cafe  he  (hould  be  fen;  though  there 
was  no  gnat  danger  of  that,  as  Beechly 
kept  hut  two  maids,  and  one  man  fer- 
vant;  who,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  had 
too  much  bufinefsin  a  morning  to  ram- 
ble in  the  garden:  but  he  might  reason- 
ably hope  to  meet  with  Ariltella;  who, 
having  nothing  to  employ  her  time, 
might  probably  amufe  fome  part  of  it  in 
that  agreeable  place.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, he  might  have  been  difappointed 
for  many  days  together,  if  Fortune  had 
not  now  befriended  him,  as  (lie  had  hi- 
therto done  "during  the  courfe  of  this  ad- 
yenture. 

Ariltella  was  there,  indeed,  before 
him,  in  the  lame  walk,  and  very  near 
the  arbour  through  which  he  entered. 
She  had  come  thither  to  gather  cinque- 
foil  for  her  filter,  thenurfewho  attended 
her  being  apprehenfive  the  wouid  fall 
into  a  feverifh  diforder.  It  is  likely  me 
was  little  lefs  furprized,  on  feeing  him 
in  that  place,  than  (he  had  been  when  in- 
troduced to  him  by  her  brother;  but  as 
I  was  not  prefent,  and  have  this  part  of 
the  (lory  from  the  report  of  others,  can 
relate  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  their 
difcourfe;  and  only  fay,  in  general,  that 
he  (pared  no  vows  nor  protellations  to 
convince  her  of  his  paffion  ;  and  that,  lie 
prevailed  on  her  to  return  to  him  aga,in 
after  having  carried  in  the  herbs,  H  s 
entreaties,  joined  to  hei  own  fecret  in- 
clinations, engaged  her  to  fee  him  the 
next  day.  This  meeting  was  iucceeded 
by  another,  that  by  a  thiid,  and  fo  on 
for  feveral  mornings  together,  every  one 
of  them  (till  more  endearing  him  to  her 
affections;  but  in  lpite  of  the  pleafuie 
(he  took  in  his  addrefles,  (lie  could  not 
keep  herfelf  from  fome  doubt  of  the  fm- 
cerity  of  his  paflion,  whenever  (lie  re- 
flected on  the  inequality  of  their  for- 
tunes. O  e  day,  expreifing  heif  If  very 
emphatically  on  that  occafion,  he  cried 
out — •  Talk  not  of  fortune  ;  by  Hea- 
•  ven,  your  heart  is  all  I  wifh  '.'  This 
he  repeated  fo  ofteri,  and  fo  tenderly, 
that  (lie  at  length  confelfed  it  was  al- 
ready his. 

Having  brought  her  to  this  point,  he 
now  thought  proper  to  let  her  know  the 

real 
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real  aim  of  all  his  courtfhtp:  he  began 
with  telling  her,  that  beauty  filch  as  hers 
merited  to  be  fit  off  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  drefs  and  grandeur;  that  fhe  had 
wafted  too  much  of  her  youth  on  a  mean 
dependance  on  her  kindred;  and  con- 
cluded with  the  offer  of  a  large  fettle- 
inent ;  protelting  to  her,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  would  never  many  any 
other  woman,  and  that  fhe  mould  live 
in  every  thing  like  his  wife  except  the 
name. 

If  a  dagger  hr.d  pierced  the  gentle 
breaft  of  Anilella,  it  could  not  have  gi- 
Ten  her  more  pain  than  did  this  cruel 
declaration.  For  forr.e  moments  fhe 
'was  unable  to  make  any  reply,  but  built 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  diilovered  ail 
the  fymproms  of  the  molt  violent  grief. 
He  endeavoured  to  calm  this  tempeft  in 
'tier  mind  by  all  the  arts  that  love  and 
wit  could  inipire:  but  all  was  now  in 
vain;  a  virtuous  pride,  by  degrees,  got 
the  better  of  her  furrows;  and,  Halting 
titim  him,  fhe  cried  out — '  Deceitful 
c  and  ungenerous  man !  think  not  that 
your  bafe  defines  fhall  triumph  ever  the 
weaknefs  I  have  confeffed  for  you!  — 
No,  I  will  never  fee  you  more;  nor 
henceforward  think  of  you  but  with 
horror  and  deteftation  !* 
In  fpeakingthefe  words,  (lie  flew  out 
of  the  arbour.  Rage  gave  wings  to  her 
feet;  yetMutantius  would  certainly  have 
overtaken  her,  if  the  fight  of  a 
whom  Beechly  had  employed  to  do  i 
work  in  the  garden  had  not  made  him 
turn  back.  He  went  to  his  lodgings 
touch difconcerted  at  this  accident;  but 
the  knowledge  he  had  of  Arrftella's  af- 
fection for  him,  kept  him  from  totally 
defpafring.  He  repaired  to  the  arbcur 
IWxt  mo  nil  ••;,  but  no  Arilieila  appe; 
he  v7ent  again,  but  had  nb  better  fu  :cefs. 
Refolve.i  to  !ee  her,  if  poiTible,  he  made 
a  vifit  at  the  houfe,  and  told  Beecl  '•.-. 
in  a  free  manlier,  that  he 'was   :< 

afecond  dinner  with  him;  to  v 
"he  replied  with  a  cfomfrfhnent  fuitable  to 
the  fvecafion. 

Mubmtius  was  again  difappbint 
Arfftella,  hearing  he    was   thi 
•    ■   :  to  her  brother  thai  fhe  had  a 
!ef)ttb6th-ache,  and  defiled  he  w< 
cife   her   from    coming  down.      This 
drove  the  lover  almbtt  to  diftractioi 
went  home,  wrote  to  her,  -and  mtidi 
footman  go,  ns  of  his-own  accord,  to 
chal   •■  -  lei  rants,  and  ioite      bi  i  l 

»>  .         Lll      J      '■■■■■      '•■■    '"  I     ,  and 


deliver  the  letter  to  her,  The  fellow 
found  means  to  execute  his  commiflion; 
k  the  letter  on  his  presenting 
it  to  her,  and  went  up  into  her  cham- 
ber; bur,  after  reflecting  a  little,  would 
not  milt  her  own  heart  ih  far  as  to  read 
this  dangerous  epiftle:  file  therefore  put 
it  under  a  cover;  and,  having  fealed  and 
directed  it,  came  down,  and  gave  it  to 
hg — '  There's. my  anfwer 
'  to  your  mailer's  left  i .' 

Never  had  the  vanity  of  Mutantius 
:  fo  iovcie  a  fnock;  yet  could  he 

not  forbear  revering  the  virtue  he  At- 
tempted to  ■  •.  If  before  he  ioved, 
he  now  adored  her;  and  the  more  he 
considered  her  perfections,  the  more  he 
found  herwerthytobehiswife;  yet, when 
he  thought  of  marriage,  the  idea  of  that 
ftate'was  irkfbme  to  him.  He  knew  that 
at  prefent  he  was  the  idol  of  the  fair,  but 
fhould  eeafe  to  be  fo  if  once  he  became  a 
hufband.  He  could  not  bear  to  lofe  his 
datlin:;  admiration,  yet  was  equally  un- 
able to  hear  life,  without  the  enjoyment 
of  Ariltella.  After  f'ome  debate  within 
himfelf,  his  paflion,  however,  got  the 
better  of  his  vanity,'  and  he  refolved  to 
marry  Ariflela;  but  which  way  to  let 
her  know  he  meant  to  do  fo,  itemed  as 
great  a  difficulty  as  any  he  had  palled 
through  in  attempting  to  {educe  her:  he 
was  convinced  file  would  neither  fee  him, 
nor  receive  a  letter  from  him;  yet,  in 
lpite  of  all  this,  Love,  fertile  in  con- 
trivaneesj  pur  a  ftratagerrl  into  his  head 
which  had  the  defircd  effect:  if  was 
this— 

thly's  new-born  fon  had  not  been 

yet  baptized,  on  account  of  the  mother's 

g  been  more  than  ordinarily  ihdif- 

iring  her  lying-in.     He  offered 

to  he  one  of  the   fponfors,  which  the 

accepted.     Ariltella  could 

not  now  avoid  his  prefer) ce;  but  behaved 

with  fo  much  teleive,  fcarce  ever  look  - 

rds    him,  that  a  man  lefs  con- 

fcious  of  his  own  merit  might  have  been 

hed.     After  fame  time,  when  molt 

of  the  company  were  engaged  in  con- 

irerfation,   he  found  an  opportunity  to 

lay  to  her — '  Madam,  I  befeech  you  will 

1  forgive  the  rafti  propofal  I   prefumed 

•  to  make  you  ;  be  a  flu  red  I  have  hear- 
'  tily  repented  of  it,  and  have  now  no 

figns  upon  you  but  what  are  truly 
honourable.''     To  which  fhe  replied — 

•  Sir,  1  fhall  never  believe  a  man  m 

:•  will,  who   has  once    thought  lb 
1  poa  ly    ol    me.'— *•*    i   only   beg,'  re- 

ned 
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famed  he,  '  the  liberty  of  entertaining  der,  and  immediately  relieved  them,  by 

*  you  once  more  in  private;  and  if  what  renewing  his  proteftations  that  the  next 
'  I  have  then  to  fay  does  not  merit  your  morning  fliouid  make  his  peifon  as  in- 
'   pardon  and  favour,   I  (hall  have  Can-  violabiy  hers  as  his  heart  had  beer,  from 

*  terbury,  and  perhaps  the  world)  for  the  firft  moment  he  beheld  her;  and,  at 

*  ever.'  He  could  add  no  more  at  that  the  fame  time-,  (hewed  her  a  ring  and 
time,  Beech  ly  calling  hi  in  to  pledge  him  licence,  which  he  had  already  prepared 
in  a  Dumber  to  the  young  Chriftianj  for  that  purpofe.  He  fupped  with  her 
but,  before  they  parted,  be  1  und  means  that  evening;  butwhen  it  was  over,  very 
to  enforce  what  he  had  ln.it  faid  with  ib  rei'pe&fully  retired,  to  leave  her  to  that 
moving  an   air,  that   (he  coni'entsd  to  repofe  he  judged  neccflary  after  the  fa- 


fee  him  the  next  morning. 

The  confequtnee  of  this  interview  was 

a  full  forgiveuefs  of  what  was  palt  on 
the  fide  of  Ariftella;  ;J;id  on  that  of  Mu- 
tantius,  a  iolemn  vow  of  making  her 
his  wife  the  moment  (he  contented  to  be 
fo:  but  added,  that  there  were  feme  cir- 
cumstances in  his  affairs  which  required 
their  marriage  (hould  be  kept  feci  et  tor 
a  time.     To  this  lait  article  (he made  no 


tigue  of  the  journey. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  (lory 
which  1  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
both  an  eye  and  ear-wttnefs  of.  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  g-.ntlewoman  of  the 
houfe  where  Ariftella  was  placed,  and 
happened  to  call  there  on  fome  bulinef* 
the  very  next  morning  after  that  young 
lady  had  been  brought  thither.  My 
friend  toid  me,  among  othei  di  courie, 


direct  anfwer,   atprefent;  but  the  next  that  (lie  had  lett  her  lodgings  at  a  very 

day,  when  they  met  again  by  appoint-  high  vent;  but  wasappreheniivethe  per- 

ment,  fuffered  herftlf  to  be    overcome  fon  they  were  for  was  no  better  than  a 

by  his    perlualions,  and  promifed  that  kept    woman.       On  my  aflcmg  what 


every  thing  mould  be  as  be  would  havs 
it.  It  was  at  lait  agreed  upon  between 
them,  that  he  (hould  return  to  London 
in  a  few  days;  and  that  (he  mould  fol- 
low, as  foon  as  her  filler's  recovery  per- 
mitted to  take  her  leave  with  decency. 


ground  (he  had  for  inch  a  fufpicion,  (he 
replied,  that  (lie  had  lett  them  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  called  Mutantius, 
for  the  ufe  of  a  lady  whom  he  brought 
to  take  poffeffion  of  them  the  night  be- 
fore; and  that  he  had  hired  fervants  to 


Both  theft  lovers  were  now  in  a  ftate     wait  upon  her,  who  knew  as  little  ot  the 


lady  as  fhedid.  She  farther  added,  that 
the  lady  was  young  and  pretty;  and 
that  (lie  could  not  help  thinking  it  a  lit- 
tle odd  fuch  a  one  (hould  be  under  the 
care  of  lb  gay  a  (park  as  Mutantius. 

As  I  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  Mutantius,  I  was  of 
opinion  (lie  was  in  the  right;  and  ad- 
vifed  her  to  fay  nothing  till  (lie  faw  far- 
ther into  the  matter,  and  not  lofe  fo  be- 
neficial a  lodger  on  a  bare  conjecture 
She  approved  of  what  I  faid,  and  I  took 
ter,    and   will    NOT   be   CON-     my  leave,  but  not  to  go  home.     What 

(he  had  told  me  filled  me  with  a  curio- 
iity  to  difcover  fomtthing  more  of  this 
affair;  fo  went  no  farther  than  the  firft 
blind  alley  I  found,  where  I  put  on  my 
Inviiible  Belt,  and  returned  again  ju ft  as 
Mutantius  knocked  at  the  door.     I  en- 


of  perfect  contentment,  and  each  of  them 
obfeived  their  promife  with  the  utmoft 
punctuality:  but  what  afterwards  be- 
fel  them*  mult  be  the  fubject  of  another 
chapter. 


CHAP.     IX. 

CONTAINS  ONLY  A  CONTINUATION 
OF  THE  SAME  NARRATIVE,  BE- 
GUN IN    THE    FOREGOING    CHAP- 


CLUDED  IN  THIS. 


MUTANTIUS  being  apprized, 
by  a  letter  from  Ariftella,  of  the 
day  (he  (hould  come  to  town,  went  in 
his  own  coach  to  Greenwich  to  meet  her, 
and  conducted  her  to  a  very  handforne  tered  with  him,  and  followed  him  up 
lodging,  in  one  of  the  belt  ftreets  near  (lairs.  The  fight  of  Ariftella  convinced 
Bloomfbury  Square,  where  he  had  alfo     me  that  the  good  woman  had  not  beer* 


provided  fervants  to  attend  her.  She 
was  at  firft  a  little  fcrupulous  of  putting 
herfelf  under  his  protection,  till  the  fa- 
ded ceremony  had  been  performed.  He 
perceived  the  apprehenfions  die  was  un- 


miftaken  in  the  description  (lie  gave  me 
of  her.  The  lovers  ran  into  each  other's 
arms;  and  Mutantius,  looking  on  her 
with  the  greater!  tendernefs,fpokethus— 
Muianlius.  Now,  my  deareft  Ari- 
ftella, 
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ftella,  I  am  come  to  pat  a  final  end  to  all 
your  doubts  either  of  my  love  or  ho- 
nour. 

Arijiella.  I  am  pleafed  to  think  that 
the  perfect  confidence  I  have  (hewn  in 
both  gives  me  fome  fort  of  claim  to  the 
proofyou  are  now  a,->out  to  give  of  them, 
fince  I  mint  confefs  myfelf  in  every 
other  refpecl  fo  unworthy  of  you. 

Mutantius.  You  are  worthy  of 
everything.  Bur,  my  dear,  you  forget 
that  there  is  another  teltirnony  that  I 
expect  from  y^u  of  the  regard  you  have 
for  me. 

Arijiella.  Name  it ;  that  my  ready 
compliance  may  convince  you  how 
happy  I  think  myfelf  in  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obliging  you. 

Mutantius.  It  is  that  you  will  be 
content  that  for  fome  time  our  marriage 
may  he  kept  a  fecret. 

Ariftella,  You  know  I  have  pro- 
mifed  it. 

Mutantius.  Yes,  in  general  terms  .- 
but  you  have  fillers,  who  3re  very  dear 
to  you;  and  though  I  doubt  not  of  their 
Gifcretion,  I  cannot  think  a  fecret  fafe 
when  trufted  in  ib  many  hands.  Will 
then  your  love  for  me  enable  you  to  en- 
dure their  reproaches  for  your  fuppofed 
diflionour,  rather  than  reveal  what  is 
inconvenient  for  me  to  be  made  known  ? 
Ariftella.  The  trial  is  a  Tittle  fevere, 
but  will  not  Iafl  forever. 

Mutantius.  No,  my  dear.  A  time 
will  come  when  your  innocence  fhall 
be  fully  claarcd,  and,  like  the  fun,  fiiine 
brighter  aij'ter  this fliorteclipfe;  till  then, 
may  I  depend  that  the  name  of  wife 
and  huiband  flia.ll  be  known  only  be- 
tween ourfelves? 

Arijiella.     You  ma  v. 
Mutantius.    Swear  it,  then. 
Arijiella.     By  all  that's  facred. 
Mutantius.  Hold,  my  dear:   I  would 
have  you  firrf  undeiftand  the  full  extent 
of  the  vow   you  are  about   to  make. 
You  fwear   that  no  imaginary  provo- 
cation on  my  fide,  nor  no  unjuft  con- 
tempt nor  ill   treatment  you  may  meet 
with  from  the  world,  (hall  ever  extort 
from  you  a  confeflion  that  you  are  my 
wife,  till    I  myfelf  fliall  publickly  ac- 
knowledge you  to  be  fo. 

Arijiella.  All  this  I  folemnly  fwcar  ; 
2nd  invoke  Heaven  toblels  me  as  I  ihail 
rehgioufly  obl'erve  it. 

Mutantius.  Charming  generous  crea- 
ture!— And,  in  return,  to  prevent  all  fu- 
ture apprehtnhons  in  prejudice  of  m  y  faith 


orconftancy  from  riling  in  your  bread,  if 
it  were  poffible  for  me  to  take  a  bafe  ad- 
vantage of  the  obligation  I  have  laid  you 
under,  and  make  my  addrelTes  to  an- 
other woman  on  the  fcore  of  marriage,  I 
here  releafe  you  from  your  vow,  and 
leave  you  at  liberty  to  declare  yourielf 
my  wife,  afTert  your  prior  right,  and 
proclaim  me  for  a  villain. 

Arijiella.  Heaven  forbid  it  fliould 
ever  come  to  that ! 

Mutantius.  No,  my  Ariftella;  there 
is  no  danger.  I  have  already  reiecfed 
greater  offers  than  ever  will  be  made  to 
me  again.  To  deal  lincerely  with  you, 
there  has  been  aU-ays  in  my  nature  ^in 
extreme  repugnancy  to  the  name  of 
marriage;  the  name  of  huiband  was  irk- 
fome  to  me:  no  woman  but  yourfelf 
had  ever  charms  to  reconcile  me  to  it; 
but  your  beauty,  fwcetnefs,  and  unaf- 
fected modefty,  have  now  informed  my 
foul,  and,  by  degiets,  will  make  me  as 
proud  of  Hymen's  fetters  as  I  fliouid 
once  have  been  afhamed  of  them. 

Arijiella.  It  (hall  be  my  whole  ftudy 
to  make  them  eafy  to  you. 

Mutantius.  I  know  it  will.  But, 
come,  my  love,  a'coach  waits  to  carry 
us  to  church;  that  folemn  fcene  which 
fixes  the  everlafting  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  all  who  approach  it  in  the  manner  we 
do. 

On  concluding  thefe  words,  he  took 
her  by  the  hand,  3nd  led  her  down 
flairs.  I  was  clofe  behind  them  when 
they  went  into  the  coach,  which  was 
ordered  to  drive  to  Clerkenwell.  Ipre- 
fently  fuppofed  he  made  choice  of  this 
place  as  there  was  the  leaft  danger  of  his 
being  feen  by  any  one  who  knew  him. 
I  followed  on  loot ;  but  came  time 
enough  to  lee  Mutantius  refign  that  li- 
berty he  had  once  let  fo  high  a  value  on 
as  to  refolve  never  to  part  with.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  curate 
of  the  parilh;  and  the  clerk  officiated  as 
father,  ro  give  away  the  biide.  After 
all  was  over,  Mutantius  defired  their 
marriage  might  be  regiftered,  and  a  certi- 
ficate of  it  given  to  Ariftella;  both  which 
were  accordingly  done. 

I  now  left  the  new- wedded  pair  to 
difpofe  of  themfelvesas  they  thought  fit, 
and  returned  to  my  apartment,  in  order 
to  ruminate  at  leifure  on  an  adventure 
which  feemed  to  me  to  have  in  it  many 
inconfiltencies.  But  the  more  I  thought 
on  this  adventure,  the  more  I  was  con- 
founded j  and  tjje  refuk  of  all  my  medi- 
tations 
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tations  was,  that  it  muft  be  left  to  time 
to  unravel  the  myftery:  I  kept,  however, 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  behaviour  of  Mu- 
tantius, but  was  little  the  wifer  for  the 
pai.is  I  took,  as  I  found  he  only  lived 
in  the  fame  gay  and  gallant  manner  he 
he  had  always  done  in  refpect  to  the 
ladies. 

But  now,  methinks,  I  hear  the  reader 
cry  out   with  Come  impatience — '   How 

•  did  Ariftelia  behave  all  this  time? 
'  How  could  Ihe,  the  wife  of  this  incon- 

•  itant  man,  fupport  the  fhare  that  others 

•  had  in  his  affections  V  It  is,  indeed, 
impofiible  for  me  to  fay  in  what  manner 
(he  would  have  refented  fo  provoking  a 
cricumftance,  if  known  to  her ;  but  me 
lived  too  retired  for  it  to  reach  her  ears : 
(he  had,  however,  other  troubles  more 
than  fufRcient  for  human  fortitude  to 
fuftain  j  but  of  what  nature,  mult  be  left 
to  the  next  chapter  to  explain. 


CHAP.    X. 

THE  CATASTROPHE  OF  THIS  AD- 
VENTURE CANNOT  FAIL  OF  EX- 
CITING COMPASSION  IN  THE 
EREASTS  OF  MY  FAIR  READERS, 
AND  ALSO  AFFORD  MATTER  OF 
SPECULATION  TO  THE  OTHER 
SEX. 

THE  purfuit  of  other  adventures, 
which  mail  be  inferted  in  their  pro- 
per places  before  the  conclufion  of  this 
work,  hindered  me  for  a  long  time  from 
going  to  fee  in  what  manner  Ariftelia 
was  treated  by  Mutantius ;  but  at  length, 
fome  uneafy  reflections  on  her  account 
raifed  an  impatience  in  me  to  know  the 
certainty  of  her  prefent  ftate.  Accord- 
ingly I  went  one  day  to  the  houie  where 
(he  was  lodged}  but,  to  my  great  fur- 
prize,  found  (he  had  made  but  a  fhort 
flay  there,  and  had  been  removed  a  con- 
fiderable  time  before  my  conning.  On 
my  afking  fome  queftions  of  my  friend 
concerning  the  reafon  of  it,  the  good 
woman  anfwered  me  in  thefe  or  the  like 
terms — '  The  affair  was  t u it  as  I  ex- 
«  peeled,'  faid  (he.  «  I  pity  the  poor 
'  young  gentlewoman,  indeed;  (lie  has 
«  not  the  "looks  of  fuch  a  one;  bt.t  I 
'  fuppofe  fire  has  been  decoyed  by  ah  tin - 

*  dance  of  fair  promifes  :  I  wonder, 
«  however,  that  Mutantius,  Knowing  the 
«  character  of  my  houie,  and  that  I  always 

•  bad  people  of  the  belt  fafhlon  lodge 


with  me,  (hould  offer  to  bring  a  kept- 
miltrefs  under  my  roof;  but  I  was  very 
free  with  him,  and  told  him  my  mind 
plainly  on  theoccafion.' 
'  And  pray  what  anfwer  did  he  make,' 
cried  I,  with  fome  impatience,  '  when 
you  called  her  a  kept-miftrefs  ?'— * 
Very  little  to  the  purpofe,  truly,1  re- 
fumed  (he;  *  he  only  faid  that  (he  was  a 
gentlewoman,  and  a  friend  of  his,  and, 
as  fuch,  expected  that  I  (hould  treat 
her  civilly.  I  told  him,  it  was  not  in 
my  nature  to  treat  any  body  uncivilly, 
but  that  I  would  encourage  no  fuch 
doings ;  and  therefore  defired  he  would 
provide  another  lodging  for  her.  On 
this,  he  flew  into  a  paflion,  told  me  I 
was  an  ignorant,  foolifh  woman,  and 
the  like;  but  I  did  not  regard  his 
bouncing ;  and,  as  he  found  I  was  re- 
folute,  took  his  Madam  away  in  a  few 
days  afterwards.' 

The  manner  in  which  this  woman 
fpokt,  made  me  extremely  commiferate 
the  condition  of  Ariftelia,  who,  though 
a  lawful  wife,  was  obliged,  through  the 
caprice  of  Mutantius,  and  the  vow  (he 
had  taken,  to  endure  all  the  contumely 
due  to  a  proftitute.  I  would  have  given 
almoft  any  thing  but  the  fecret  of  my 
Inviiible  Belt  and  Tablets  to  have  clear- 
ed Ariftella's  innocence  in  the  fulled 
manner  to  this  gentlewoman  ;  but  as 
there  was  no  doing  one  without  the 
other,  I  was  compelled  to  content  mylelf 
with  getting  out  of  her  directions  to  the 
place  where  this  much  injured  lady  was 
removed,  refolving  to  take  the  firit  op- 
portunity to  fee  what  atonement  the  be- 
haviour of  Mutantius  made  to  her  in 
private,  for  the  injuftice  he  did  her  re- 
putation in  publick. 

I  was  fo  lucky  as  to  find  them  toge- 
ther the  firft  day  I  went ;  but  the  fcene 
I  was  witnefs  of,  inftead  of  diminifhing, 
very  much  added  to  the  concern  I  had 
carried  with  me.  Ariftelia  was  fitting 
very  melancholy  in  one  coiner  of  the 
room,  Mutantius  in  another,  with  all  the 
marks  of  difcontent  and  ill-humour  in 
his  countenance.  By  what  followed,  it 
appear*  that  (he  had  been  (peaking  fome- 
what  to  him  in  relation  to  the  difcovery 
of  their  marriage.  I  doubt  not,  by  what 
I  faw  of  her  behaviour,  both  before  and 
afterwards,  that  fire  expreifed  herfelf  in 
very  gentle  terms  on  the  occafson;  bot 
the  bare  mention  of  fuch  a  thing  to  a 
man  of  his  prefent  way  of  thinking,  w-.va 
of  itfelf  a  fufficient  offence,  1  have  si* 
T  xtddy 
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ready  defcribed  the  pollute  I  found  him 
in  ;  but,  juft  as  I  entered  the  room,  he 
replied  to  what  Ihe  had  faid,  and  that  re- 
ply drew  on  a  converfation  which  let  me 
'into  Ifoe  whole  of  both  their  l'enti merits. 

Mutantius.  I  am  forry  to  find  you 
have  fo  little  regard  tor  me,  and  indeed 
fo  little  prudence,  as,  whenever  I  am 
with  you,  to  fall  eternally  upon  a  fubjeft 
which  you  know  is  difagreeable  to  me. 
■  Ar'ijiella.  If  you  loved  me  half  lb 
well  as  you  once  pretended,  it  would  not 
be  fo  difagreeable  ;  and  you  would,  at 
ieaft,  acquaint  me  with  the  reafons  which 
oblige  me  to  live  in  the  manner  I  do. 

Mutantius,  Perhaps  it  is  not  proper 
for  me  to  reveal  them. 

Arijiella.  Oh,  Mutantius  !  I  know 
not  what  to  think  of  my  condition. 
Why  did  you  many  me? 

Mutantius.  Becaufe  I  then  liked  you 
better  than  any  other  woman,  and  it  I 
i\o  not  ltill  continue  to  do  fo,  it  is  your 
own  fault.  I  hate  to  be  teazed  ;  bend'as, 
the  conditions  of  our  marriage  were  that 
it  mould  be  kept  a  fecret. 

Arijiella.     Yes,  for  a  time. 

Mutantius.  That  time  will  not  be 
fhortened  by  your  impatience. 

Arijiella.  It  may,  for  if  it  lafts 
much  longer  my  heart  mull  infallibly 
break. 

Mutantius.  Pifh  !  women1?  hearts  are 
not  made  of  fucli  brittle  ftuff;  the  head 
is  in  more  danger,  when  i'welled  with 
pride  and  vanity. 

Arijiella.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  think  it 
would  at  lead  become  you  to  be  a  little 
more  ferious  on  the  occafion. 

Mutantius.  With  3 11  my  heart,  Ma- 
dam, as  ferious  as  you  pleafe;  for  'taith 
I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  be  merry.  Se- 
rioufly,  then,  you  feem  to  me  to  be  one  of 
the  mod  ungrateful  and  moft  uhreafon- 
able  women  under  the  fun.  Have  I  not 
taken  you  from  a  dependance  on  your 
fifters  ?  Have  you  not  now  good  loggings, 
fervants  to  wait  on  you,  and  an  allowance 
Sufficient  tofuppert  you  in  a  fafiiion  be- 
yond what  you  could  ever  have  expe&ed? 
yet  all  this  is  nothing  in  your  account. 

Arijiella.  Nothing,  when  balanced 
againlt  a  life  of  infamy:  the  very  fer- 
vants you  'upbraid  me  with,  defpile  me 
while  they  ferve  me  ;  the  people  of  the 
houfe  treat  me  but  with  an  enforced  ci- 
vility ;  I  pal's  mv  days  as  one  who  was  , 
an  aire  i  to  the  world,  find  had  no  bufi- 
nrfs  in  it;  never  partake  the  joys  of  l'o- 
siai   cQiivcrfatiffn,    never  vifst,  nor  am 


vilited,  and  fcarce  dare  venture  to  breathe 
the  open  air,  left  I  mould  be  feen  by  any 
who  have  known  me,  el'pecially  by  my 
fitters,  who,  mean  as  you  think  of  them, 
know  how  to  fet  a  jult  value  upon  reputa- 
tion, and  to  fcorn  all  riches  without  it. 

Mutantius. .  A  very  fine  catalogue  of 
complaints,  truly!  Have  you  any  more? 

Arijiella.  Yes,  one  thing  more,  which, 
with  what  indifference  foever  you  mav 
now  regard  me,  ought  not,  methinks,  to 
efcape  your  confederation.  You  know  I 
am  far  advanced  in  my  pregnancy;  per- 
haps, too,  oi  a  fon  ;  and  can  you  l'up- 
port  the  thoughts,  that  an  infant,  born 
the  lawful  heir  of  your  edate  and  name, 
(hall  be  i'aluted,on  his  fird  feeing  the  light, 
with  the  odious  title  of  baltard  ? 

Mutantius.  What  will  he  be  the 
worfe,  unlefs  you  expec\  to  have  fo  wife 
a  child  as  to  know  what  is  faid  of  him 
as  loon  as  he  comes  into  the  world  ?  . 

Arijiella.  Oh,  Mutantius  I  Mutan- 
tius !   this  is  cruel  dealing. 

She  faid  no  more,  but  wept  bitterly. 
Mutantius,  who,  it  mud  be  owned,  has 
fome  good-nature,  feemed  much  moved 
at  feeing  her  thus;  and  having  looked  on 
her  fome  moments  with  a  great  deal  of 
tendernefs,  bid  her  come  to  him:  die 
obeyed,  but  advanced  with  the  molt 
forrowful  and  dejected  air;  he  pulled  her 
to  him,  made  her  lit  upon  his  knee,  and 
killing  away  the  tears,  he  fpokethus — 

Mutantius.  Come,  my  poor  Ariltelb, 
do  not  be  fo  foolifh;  you  have  no  caufe 
for  weeping;  you  know  yourlelf  vir- 
tuous, and  I  know  you  are  fo,  and  have 
no  need  to  be  afflicted  at  the  milfaken 
opinion  others  may  have  of  you,  el'pe- 
cially as  it  is  not  to  lad  always. 

Arijiella.  If  I  were  certain  when 
this  event  would  happen,  even  though  it 
were  much  longer  than  I  hope  it  will, 
I  ihould  wait  with  patience. 

Mutantius.  You  muft  depend  for 
that  upon  my  love  and  honour;  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  alfign  the  day  and  hour. 
To  dta!  finccrely  with  yon,  I  have  been 
a  railer  at  marriage,  have  refilled  offei3 
of  that  nature  as  much  above  my  expec- 
tations as  I  was  above  youis,  and  I 
cannot  all  at  once  fab m it  to  be  pointed 
at  tor  a  hufband,  and  bear  people  laugh 
and  cry  out,  that  I  had  thrown  mylelf 
away :  but  of  this,  my  dear,  you  mav  af- 
1'ure  yourlelf,  that  I  will  endeavour  to 
get  rid  of  tftefe  fcruples  as  loon  as  pol- 
fible.  In  the  mean  time,  I  wMl  give  you 
as  much   of   my  company    as  can  be 
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fpared  from  bufmefs  and  other  attach- 
ments which  arc  not  to  be  difpenfed 
with.  I  camt  on  pu.pofe  to  devote 
this  whole  day  to  y*>u,  diive  me  not 
from  you  by  your  ducoritent  ;  kii's  me, 
and  give  me  your  promife  that  yo 
be  entire. y  eaf  . 

She  compiled  readily  wi  h  the  firft  part 
of  this  injunction,  aiid  laid  (he  would  do 
her  belt  to  pei  form  the  other.  But  by 
what  T  hail  no.v  feery  of  the  behaviour 
and  difpolition  ot  ^.lutantius,  1  found 
italon  to  beiieve  it  would  be  yet  a  neat 
■while  before  he  would  bring  himlUf  to 
make  a  declaration  or  his  marriage;  fo 
relblved  not  to  take  the  trouble  of  any 
farther  inquilitiom,  but  wait  til!  com- 
mon fame  Ihould  give  me  intelligence  of 
it.  This  event,  however,  happened  much 
fooner  than  I  expecled  ;  but  was  brought 
about  by  an  accident  which  excited  the 
extremelt  pity  initeadof  congratulations. 
The  unfortunate  Ariitella  was  not  born 
to  enjoy  a  happinefs  fhe  lb  ardently  had 
wilhed  for,  and  fo  long  been  made  to 
hope  ;  death  alone  had  the  power  to  give 
what  life  in  vain  had  waited  for  ;  and 
the  fame  breath  wh  ch  told  me  Mutan- 
tius had  acknowledged  her  for  his  wife, 
informed  me  alio  that  (lie  was  no  mere. 

Ariitella,  on  her  leaving  the  country, 
was  charged  with  letters  and  ibine  .idle 
prefents  from  Mrs.  Beechly  to  her  two 
fillers  in  London  ;  but  being  hindered 
from  executing  this  commifficn  in  per- 
ion,  by  the  obligation  Mutantius  had 
laid  her  under,  foe  lent  wirat  was  entrult- 
ed  to  her  caie.  by  a  porter,  accompanied 
with  a  little  billet  from  herfelfj  in  which 
fhe  told  them,  that  an  affair  or  the  ut- 
molt  confequence  kept  her  at  prefent 
from  feeing  them,  but  that  die  hoped  to 
do  fo  in  a  iliort  tune  and  would  then  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  tea  Ions  for  having 
abfented  herfelf,  and  begged  they  would 
entertain  no  unfavourable  thoughts  of 
her  conduct  in  this  p  int. 

As  the  was  circumdanced,  it  was  not 
in  her  power  to  have  a£ted  otherwise  : 
yet  what  fatisfa&ion  could  fueh  a  letter 
give  the  two  fillers  r  for  a  girl  to  banifh 
herfelf  from  her  kindred,  without  ac- 
quamting  them  with  the  motive,  or  the 
place  to  which  fire  was  retired,  had  a 
light  to  raile  in  them  conjectures  of  the 
worlt  fort.  They  were  ddtiacled  at  the 
thoughts  of  her  fuppofed  rum,  and  (pared 
po  pains  to  find  her  out,  jr.  order  to 
bring  her  home,  and  fnatch  her  uom  the 
fiiame  they  imagined  ihe  was  involved  in. 


Frnit'efs  was  their  fearcfo  foi  »  long 
time;  but  chance,  at  length,  discovered 
no:  only  where  fhe  lived,  but  alio  that 
die  was  fupporttd  by  a  eentlernan,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  kept  mifhfe/s.  Q^jte 
enraged,  they  went  to  the  houte  wherfe 
(I  was  lodged,  and  the  door  happening 
to  be  open,  flew  up  il.-iirs  without  any 
ceremony,  and  burlt  in  upon  her.  The 
fight  of  her — for  her  .pregnancy  was 
v.u'de — added  to  the  paflions  they  were 
before  end uned  with  :  they  reproached, 
they  revile<i  her  in  the  in.lt  bitter  terms:; 
while  poor  Ariitella,  bound  by  the  fatad 
o»th  (he  had  taken,  could  lay  no  hing  in 
defence  of  her  innocence,- but  what  fam- 
ed to  convince  them  more  fuliy  of  her 
guilt.  After  having  loaded  her  with 
opprobrious  names,  they  left  her  with 
the  fame  precipitation  they  had  come, 
vowing  never  moie  to  fee  or  think  of  her 
as  a  Liter. 

ImpoJHbie  it  is  for  any  one  to  conceive 
what  the  foul  of  Ariltella  fufFered  in  this 
mocking  ltioke  :  confeiousof  innocence, 
yet  labouring  under  all  the  appearance 
of  guilt ;  fcandalized,  abufed  by  thofe  to 
whom  the  had  been  fo  dear,  yet  incapable 
either  of  defending  her  wronged  virtue, 
<r  of  blaming  the  feverity  die  was  treat- 
ed with  for  her  fuppofed  fall;  every 
pafllon  that  can  agitate  the  human  heart, 
at  once  affailed,  and  overwhelmed  her 
with  a  variety  of  anguifli ;  the  force  or 
which  had  fuch  an  effeel  upon  her,  as  to 
caufe  an  abortion  that  fame  night,  and 
ah  to  throw  her  into  eonvulfion-,  which 
in  a  few  hours  rendered  her  lifedefpair- 
ed  of  by  all  about  her.  In  her  intervals, 
between  thofe  fits  which  deprived  her  of 
all  fenfe  and  motion,  (lie  cried  out  for 
Mutantius,  afkeei  where  he  was,  and 
laid  fhe  could  noi  die  without  feeing  him, 
Mefiengers  weie  immediately  diipatched 
to  him;  he  came,  leaned  greatly  affected 
at  tiie  condition  he  fou  d  her  in,  but 
was  much  more  lb,  when  lie  was  in- 
formed what  it  was  had  thrown  her  into 
it.  She  was  infenfibje  on  his  entrance, 
but  recovering  foon  after,  and  feeing 
him  fo  near  her,  catched  hold  of  his 
hand,  and  with  agonies  inexprefllble, 
("aid  to  him — '  Oh,  Mutantius1  you  will 
4  now  be  rid  of  a  tie  you  bi-ve  been 
'  alhamed  to  own.'  — '  No,  by  Heaven!' 
cried  he:  '  Live,  live,  Ari&ella,  and  I 
'  will  declare  to  all  the  Worjd  that  you 
*  are  my  wife,  my  lawful  married  wife.* 

Whether  it  weie  this  lu.hkn  rofll  of 

joy,  on  hearing  him  fpeak  thefe  words, 

T  a  that 


that  was  too  powerful  for  -her  weaknefs 
to  fuftain,  or  that  the  lamp  of  life  was 
wafted  by  the  agonies  me  had  before  en- 
dured, is  altogether  uncertain;  but  me 
expired  that  moment,  yielding  up  her 
laft  breath  on  the  bofom  of  her  too  late 
repenting  hulband.  Love,  pity,  and 
remorfe,  now  engrofled  all  his  faculties  j 
he  kept  his  promife,  acknowledged  her 
for  his  wife,  had  her  intombed  with 
great  funeral  pomp  in  his  own  family 
vault,  and  paid  all  imaginable  honours 
to  her  memory.  Whether  he  will  ever 
relapfe  into  his  former  vanities,  time  alone 
rnuft  (hew  ;  but  at  prefent,  this  once  gay, 
thoughtlefs  rover,  either  is,  or  affe£t$  to 
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be,  loft  to  the  joys  he  lately  was  fo  fond 
of;  behaves  with  the  utmoft  indifference 
towards  the  fair  fexj  feldom  goes  to  any 
publick  place;  fees  but  little  company 
at  home;  and  feems  to  be  in  every  thing 
the  very  reverie  of  what  he  was. 

As  to  the  fillers  of  the  unfortunate 
Ariftella,  they  were  feized  with  the  moft 
deep  affliction,  when  they  came  to  know 
the  fad  effects  their  rafh  refentment  had 
occafioned — which  may  f'erve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  perfons  not  to  be  over  halty  in 
cenfuring  actions,  the  true  meaning  of 
which  they  cannot  immediately  compre- 
hend. 


END    OF    THE    FIFTH    BOOK, 
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BOOK     VI. 


CHAP.     I. 

IS  DEDICATED  ENTIRELY  TO  THE 
LADIES,  AS  IT  RELATES  AN  AD- 
VENTURE WHICH  NEARLY  CON- 
CERNS THEM  TOTAKE  NOTICE  OF. 


_(*!«*>   M  O  N  G  all  the  numerous 
J*  modes  which  the  wanton- 


Si 


<£  nefs  of  luxury  has  of  late 
^  years  introduced  into  this 
kingdom  for  destroying  of 
time,  I  know  of  none  more 
fatal  to  the  virtue  and  reputation  of  the 
female  fex  than  malquerades;  I  mean, 
as  that  amufement  is  at  prefent  con- 
duced. Indeed,  when  a  felect  com- 
pany of  ladies  and  gentlemen  agree 
among  themfelves,  or  are  invited  by 
fome  perfon  of  condition,  to  divert  each 
other  in  inch  diiguifes  as  their  feveial 
fancies  fhall  make  choice  of,  the  cafe  is 
widely  different;  for  there,  after  patting 
a  few  hours  in  mufick,  dancing,  and 
pleafant  raillery,  according,  to  the  cha- 
racters they  affume,  the  mafks  are  all 
thrown  afide,  and  every  one  appears  as 
he  is;  Co  that  none  will  venture  to  talk 
or  aft  beneath  a  vizard,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as,  when  he  Hands  revealed,  will 
either  reflect  fliame  on  himfelf,  or  give 
offence  to  theft  he  has  been  entertain- 


ing. Mafquerades,  thus  managed,  I 
cannot  but  allow  to  be  not  only  inno- 
cent but  laudable  amufements,  a*  they 
lei  ve  to  whet  the  wit  and  exhilarate  the 
mind. 

But  here,  forry  am  I  to  fay  it,  the  maf* 
cjuerade  houies  may  with  propriety 
enough  be  called  (hops,  where  oppor- 
tunities for  immorality,  prophanenefs, 
obicemty,  and  almoft  every  kind  of  vice, 
are  retailed  to  any  one  who  will  become 
a  Ctiftomer;  and  at  the  low  rate  of  ieven 
and  twenty  (hillings,  the  moft  abandoned 
courtezan,  the  mod  profligate  rake,  or 
common  (harper,  purchales  the  privi- 
lege of  mingling  with  the  rirfl  peers  and 
peereffes  of  the  realm,  and  not  feldom 
affronts  both  modefty  and  greatne/i 
with  impunity.  I  perceive,  to  my  great 
fatisfaction,  there  are  fome  ladies  who, 
touched  with  a  juftfenfe  of  what  is  ow- 
ing to  their  dignity,  are  determined  not 
to  expofe  themfelves  any  more  in  a  place 
where,  if  no  worfe  enlues,  the  molt  li- 
centious freedoms  of  fpeech,  at  leaft,  are 
often  offered  to  the  chalteft  ears;  and  I 
am  not  without  hope,  that  the  influence 
of  their  example  will  prevail  on  many 
others  to  do  the  fame.  For  the  benefit, 
however,  of  the  unwary,  and  thofe  whe^ 
by  their  fmall  acquaintance  in  town,  are 
ignorant  of  the  cuftoms  of  thefe  danger- 
ous amufements,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 

relate 
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relate  an  adventure  which  I  was  wit- 
nefs  of,  and  may  ferve  as  a  warning  to 
all  who  are  truly  innocent,  and  defne 
to  remain  fo. 

Alexis  and  Matilda  were  the  Con  and 
daughter  of  two  geutlemen  who  lived 
near  Newcaftle.  They  had  loved  each 
other  even  before  either  well  knew  what 
was  meant  by  the  palhon;  and,  ?s  their 
undertlanding  ripened,  their  inclinations 
increaled.  Hope,  for  fome  time, gilded 
the  profpecl  of  their  mutual  wifhes;  but, 
when  they  lea  it  expected,  a  (top  was 
put  to  the  .confummation  by  an  unfor- 
tunate difagreement  between  their  pa- 
rents. Alexis  was  forbid  to  fee  Ma- 
tilda, and  Matilda  ever  to  think  on 
Alexis  :  but  thefe  commands  had  little 
authority  over  hearts  lb  fondly  ena- 
moured as  theirs;  they  formed  the  moil 
romantick  contrivances  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  with  which  each  had  infpired  the 
other;  fome  of  which  fucceeded  lb  well, 
as  to  enable  them  to  continue  an  inter- 
course by  letters,  and  even  to  gain  pri- 
vate interviews.  It  was  the  father  of 
Alexis  who  of  the  two  hrtd  been  molt 
refractory;  and  he  dying  a  fmall  time 
after,  the  young  gentleman  found  means 
to  reconcile  matters  fo  effectually  with 
the  parents  of  Matilda,  that  they  at 
length  confented  to  g'veher  to  him,  and 
compleated  the  happinefs  of  the  equally 
loving  and  beloved  pair. 

Matilda,  whofe  every  care,  hope, 
and  joy,  had  all  he?n  centered  in  her 
dear  Alexis,  had  nothing  now  to  wiih 
beyond  what  (he  was  in  pofielhon  of; 
and  Alexis  thought  himfelf  lb  bleft,  that 
he  even  defied  the  power  of  Fortune  to 
give  him  any  caule  of  difquiet.  Fa- 
tal fecurity!  How  little  dependance  for 
the  future  is  there  on  the  prefent  good! 
They  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  f.veets 
of  this  fo-much-defired  union,  before 
Matilda,  who  had  never  been  in  Lon- 
don, expitffed  a  curiofity  to  fee  it. 
Alexis,  proud  to  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  her  pleafure,  immedi- 
ately took  the  hint,  and  told  her  he  was 
ready  to  conduct  her  there  as  foon  as  (he 
pleaftd.  Accordingly  they  fet  out,  and 
arrived  in  London  about  September. 
Alexis  took  ready-furnilhed  lodgings, 
in  a  handfome  honfe  near  St.  James's, 
for  fix  months ;  in  which  time  he  thought 
he  mould  be  able  to  (hew  Matilda  every 
thing  worth  her  feeing  in  town. 

Alexis  had  received  his  firft  precepts 
at  Weltmiftfter  School}  and  having  no 


relations  in  London,  his  father  re- 
quefted  me,  by  letters,  to  call  fome- 
times  at  the  houfe  where  he  boarded, 
and  have  an  eye  over  his  behaviour. 
I  did  fo;  and  the  advice  I  gave  him  be- 
ing delivered  not  in  a  inag.lterial  but 
friendly  manner,  the  lad  conceived  a 
very  great  affection  for  me  from  that 
time,  and  has  prelerved  it  ever  fince. 
He  made  me  the  compliment  of  a  firft 
vifit  on  liis  coming  to  town,  told  me 
how  happy  he  was,  and  begged  1  would 
be  no  ltranger  to  the  fair  peribn  who 
had  made  him  fo.  I  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  went  the  next  day.  On  his 
prefenting  Matilda  to  me,  I  was  (truck 
with  admiration  ;  for,  befides  every 
thing  that  could  constitute  a  perfect 
beauty,  there  was  a  fweet  fimplicity, 
and  a  chearful,  unaffected  innocence, 
which  (hone  through  the  whole,  and 
brightened  evtry  grace. 

As  the  fcle  excitement  Matilda  had 
to  take  a  journey  to  London  was  to  gra- 
tify her  curiofity  with  the  fight  of  it, 
there  was  no  eminent  ltiucture,  or  place 
of  note,  to  which  (he  was  not  con- 
dueled  by  her  Alexis.  A  new  fcene  of 
diverftons  opened  as  the  winter  (talon 
came  on;  plays,  operas,  and  ma!que- 
rades,  now  began  to  attract  attention: 
the  two  rirlt  of  thefe  amufements  Ma- 
tilda was  not  altogetheraltrangerto,  hav- 
ing often  feen  fomewhat  like  ihem  acted 
by  (trolling  companies  in  the  country, 
but  (he  had  not  the  haft  notion  of  maf- 
querades;  and  the  little  account  Alex.s 
was  able  to  give  her  making  her  moic 
impatient  to  know  what  loit  of  enter- 
tainment they  afforded,  it  may  be  eafily 
fuppofed  that  fo  indulgent  an  hulband 
woidd  notf  iffer  her  to  continue  long  in 
fufper.ee;  it  may  be,  too,  that  he  had 
fome  curiofity  of  his  own  to  gratify  in 
this  point,  having,  it  teems,  never  been 
at  a  mafquerade  himfelf. 

Tickets  accordingly  were  purchafed, 
and  habits  hired.  I  happened  to  make 
a  morning  vilit  the  day  they  were  to  go, 
and  found  Matilda  bufy  in  ornament- 
ing a  little  hat  and  crook.  The  mo- 
ment I  entered  the  room,  (he  told  me, 
with  the  greater!  pleafure  in  her  counte- 
nance, that  (he  was  to  be  at  the  mafque- 
rade that  nigln,  and  was  to  affume  the 
character  of  a  fh'epherdefs.  I  replied, 
(tie  could  not  take  upon  her  one  more 
Suitable  to  her  youth  and  innocence.    ' 

I  faid  nothing  to  them  of  my  defign  ; 
but,  when  evening  came,  I  equipped 

wyielf 
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myfelf  with  a  domino,  and  hafted  to 
that  Babel  of  hurry  and  confufion ; 
where  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  dif- 
cover  the  perfons  I  fought  after,  as  I 
knew  the  drefles  they  were  in.  I  foon 
dilHnguilhed  the  fhepherdefs,  and  the 
hufband  by  the  blue  domino  I  had  feen 
lying  on  a  table  in  hjs  dining-room,  and 
perceived  there  were  many  eyes  upon 
Matilda;  for  though  her  face  was  con- 
cealed, her  fhape  and  air  had  fomewhat 
in  them  fufficiently  attractive.  But 
there  was  one  who,  above  all  the  reft, 
feemed  particularly  attentive  to  her  mo- 
tions :  he  was  in  the  habit  of  a  huntf- 
man;  a  character  which  I  afterwards 
had  reafon  to  fay  to  my  ("elf  fuited  very 
well  with  the  intentions  he  had  in  his 
head  that  night.  Which  way  foever 
Matilda  turned,  he  took,  care  not  to  lole 
fight  of  her;  but,  as  ftie  kept  clofe  to 
Alexis,  neither  he  nor  any  one  elft  had 
an  opportunity  of  freaking  to  her.  I 
hovered  as  near  them  as  I  could  without 
being  taken  notice  of;  and  it  gave  me  a 
good  deal  of  diverfion,  to  fee  the  fur- 
prize  this  innocent  country  lady  teftified 
at  hearing  the  freedoms  with  which  foine 
people,  who  feemed  to  be  perfect  ftran- 
gers,  accofted  each  other. 

A  gentleman  crofting  the  room  with 
his  malk  in  his  hand,  was  known  to 
Alexis;  who,  on  fight  of  him,  cried 
out  to   Matilda — *  Look  yonder,    my 

•  dear!  there  is  Mr.  Freeman!  I  never 
'   heard  of  his  being  in  town.      I    will 

*  jrfft  ftep  and  tell  him  where  we  lodge: 
i  do  you  lit  here  till  I  come  back.'  He 
then  feated  her  on  a  bench,  and  went 
haftily  after  his  friend,  who  had  palled 
into  another  room.  I  now  doubted  not 
but  the  huntfman  would  {hatch  his 
opportunity  of  entertaining  Matilda; 
but  I  loft  light  of  him  in  an  inftant;  he 
vanifhed,  as  it  were,  from  the  place, 
and  I  faw  him  no  more.  The  fair 
fhepherdefs,  however,  was  not  to  remain 
neglected.  1  found  leveral  advancing 
towards  her;  one  of  whom  was  the  moll 
grotefque,  as  well  asdifagreeable  figure, 
I  ever  beheld:  his  ftature  was  far  from 
what  could  be  called  tall,  but  the  cir- 
cum  ference  of  hi  s  carcafe  exceeded  that  of 
any -three  men  in  the  whole  affembly;  his 
legs  looked  like  the  pillars  of  a  church- 
porch,  and  when  he  moved  were  at  fiich 
a  diftance  from  each  other,  thar  a  boar 
of  a  moderate  fize  might  eaiily  pafs  be- 
tween them  without  being  incommoded. 
He  had  on  the  ha'jit  of"a  Turkifh  ba- 


fhaw;  which  was  the  worft,  indeed,  he 
could  have  chofe;  his  huge  ears,  difco. 
vered  by  the  fhortnefs  of  his  turban, 
hung  upon  his  fhoulders,  as  did  the  wal- 
lets under  his  chin  upon  his  bread:  in  a 
word,  he  could  have  no  deformity  that 
the  drefs  he  was  in  did  not  (hew  to  ad- 
vantage. 

This  enormous  creature  had  no  fooner 
reached  the  place  where  Matilda  fat, 
than  he  threw  himfelfdown  by  heron  the 
bench,  and  accofted  her  with  language 
which  I  mould  never  forgive  myfelf,  nor 
expeft  to  be  forgiven  by  my  reader,  to 
repeat ;  but  I  was  glad  to  find,  by  the 
whifpers  of  fomepeoplebehind  me,  that, 
inftead  of  a  gentleman,  as  I  at  firft  took 
him  for,  he  was  no  other  than  a  bully 
at  a  noted  brothel  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  was  known  about  town  by  the 
name  of  Lumper  Hammock.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  fay  whether  this  fellow  was 
encouraged  by  any  other  perfon  to  be- 
have to  Matilda  in  the  manner  he  did 
merely  to  put  her  fpirits  into  a  hurry; 
or  whether  he  was  inftigated  to  it  only 
by  his  own  impudence  and  brutality: 
but,  whatever  it  might  be,  the  fituatiort 
of  that  poor  lady  was  greatly  to  be  pi- 
tied ;  ihe  moved  by  little  and  little  as 
far  from  him  as  the  bench  would  give 
her  leave;  but  he  ftill  followed,  and 
would  needs  keep  clofe  to  her,  and  per- 
fecute  her  with  his  ribaldry.  Sometimes 
(he  got  up,  and  looked  round  to  fee 
for  her  hufband;  then  fat  down  again, 
not  daring  to  leave  the  place  for  fear  of 
miffing  him;  but  all  the  time  Ihewcd 
tokens  of  the  utmoft  agitation  of  mind. 

At  length  the  blue  domino  appeared; 
on  which  fhe  flatted  from  her  feat,  and 
running  to  him,  cried — '  Oh,  my  dear, 

*  I  am  glad  you  are  come!'  He  only 
replied,  in  a  low  voice—'  Aye,  aye,  let 

•  us  be  gone!'  and,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  led  her  haftily  away.  I  pleafed 
myfelf  with  the  thoughts  of  having  feen 
Matilda  fafe  under  the  protection  of  her 
hufband,  and  was  equally  fo  that  he  had 
dilcovered  little  approbation  of  the  maG* 
querade,  by  his  leaving  it  at  a  time 
when  the  diverfion  was  at  it's  height, 
and  more  company  coming  in  than 
going  out. 

But  the  fatisfaclion  I  enjoyed  in  both 
thefe  points,  vanifhtd  in  a  moment. 
Alexis  returned;  his  mafk  was  now  off, 
and  he  paffed  directly  to  the  place  where 
he  had  left  Matilda;  then  ftarted  back. 
Confufion  and  furpriie  overlpread  his 

face; 
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face;  he  threw  his  eyes  wildly  round  the 
room,  then  ran  through  every  part  of  it; 
and,  without  contidering  how  much  he 
expoled  himfelf  to  the  ridicule  of  that 
giggling alTembiy.  afked  firftof  one,  and 
then  of  "another,  if  they  had  fctn  a  fhep- 
herdel's  in  green  and  iilver,  and  if  they 
knew  what  was  become  of  her.  This  ltruck 
me  with  infinite  concern,  as  it  made  me 
know  Matilda  had  been  deceived  by  the 
fight  of  the  blue  domino;  and,  in  fpite 
of  my  unwiilingnefs  to  let  him  fee  1  had 
come  to  a  place  where  I  had  refufed  to 
accompany  him,  was  jult  ftepping  for- 
ward to  inform  him  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, when  a  lady,  heating  his  en- 
quiries,   laid—'   Sir,    the  lady    I  faw 

*  with  you,  in  the  drefs  you  mention, 

*  went  away  a  little  while  ago  with  a 

*  gentleman   in  a  blue  domino,  much 

*  the  fame  as  your  own.'  On  which  he 
cried  out — '  Oh  Heavens!  what  curled 
4  mittake  is  this!' 

In  uttering  this  exclamation,  he 
flew  out  of  theroom  like  lightning,  with- 
out ftaying  to  thank  the  lady  for  her  in- 
telligence. I  followed  as  faft  as  1  could, 
and  found  him  at  the  door  of  the  houle, 
encompaifed  with  hackney-coachmen, 
chairmen,  and  link  boys;  among  whom 
he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  ibme 
account  of  his  loft  fhepherdel's.  One  of 
them,  it  feems,  had  laid  he  law  a  lady, 
in  the  habit  he  deicribed,  go  into  a 
coach  with  a  gentleman,  but  could  tell 
nothing  either  of  the  figure  of  the  coach, 
or  where  it  was  oniered  to  drive.  Find- 
ing no  information  could  be  gained  in 
the  place  where  he  was,  he  withdrew 
from  the  crowd,  as  I  fuppofe  to  confider 
what  method  he  fhould  purfue;  for  he 
continued  in  a  fixed  pollute  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  leaning againftfome  rails 
before  an  adjacent  houle.  My  heart 
bled  for  him;  and  if  I  had  been  capable 
of  offering  him  either  advice  or  confo- 
lation,  would  not  have  kept  at  the  dif- 
tance  I  did:  but  the  accident  that  had 
happened  was  without  a  remedy;  and  I 
had'  often  oblerved,  that  to  preach  up 
moderation  in  the  tuft  gufts  of  paflion 
feivebut  to  inflame  it  more. 

I  thought  there  were  no  meafures  he 
could  take  that  night;  yet  imagining  he 
bad  fomething  in  his  head,  was  defirous 
of  feeing  what  event  his  cogitations 
would  produce  :  I  therefore  laid  hold  of 
the  opportunity  I  now  had  of  ftepping 
behind  the  cover  of  a  hackney-coach  in 
waiting,  and  girded  on  my  Belt  of  Invi- 
iibility,  which   1  always  carried  in  my 


pocket,  in  cafe  any  thing  mould  fall  in 
my  way  to  give  me  occafion  to  make 
ufe  of  it.  The  influence  of  my  valuable 
gift  had  but  jult  taken  effect,  by  heing 
warm  upon  my  body,  when  Alexis 
rouzed  himfelf  out  of  his  reverie,  and 
walked  very  fait  up  the  ftreet.  I  kept 
pace  with  him  till  he  came  to  the  houle 
where  he  lodged.  The  dour  being  opened 
by  his  own  footman,  who  fat  up  for 
him—'  Is  my  wife  come  home.''  cried 
he.  The  fellow  arifwertd  m  the  nega- 
tive; and  feeming  fomewhat  furpriztd  at 
this  queftion,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the 
parlour,  laying  to  himfelf — J  How  mad 

a  hope  did  1  entertain  that  lhe  might 

have  found  lbme  means  to  cfcape  the 

hands  of  her  ravifher.  and  been  here 

before  me!— No,  no,  'tis  impoffible  ! 

the  villain    doubtlefs  will  fecure  his 

prey.      Curfed,   curfed    malquerade! 

invented  by   the   fiends   for  the  de- 

ftructon  of  virtue!' 

While  he  was  thus  lpcaking,  he  tors 
off  his  domino  with  agonies  not  to  be 
expreflfed,  and  flamped  it  under  his  feet; 
then  turning  to  his  fervant,  went  on 
thus — 

Alexis.  William, yourmiftrefs  is  run 
away  with;  ftolenfiom  me  by  lbme  vil- 
lain in  a  domino  'ike  my  own:  .'lie-  is 
loft  for  ever  unlefs  immediately  reco- 
vered. Fly,  this  minute,  to  every  ta- 
vern and  bagnio  you  can  think  of;  de- 
fcribe  her  habit;  enquire  if  iuch  a  one, 
with  a  perfon  in  a  blue  domino,  en- 
tered there.  Be  gone  this  inftani !  while 
I  run  to  a  juitice  of  peace,  and  get  a 
warrant  to  fearch  in  all  fufpecttd 
places. 

William.  What  part  of  the  town, 
Sir,  do  you  think  it  mo  ft  likely  I  (hall 
hear  of  her  ? 

Alexis.  Alas  !  I  am  as  ignorant  of 
that  as  you :  but  all  parts  mult  be 
learched.  Fly,  then,  good  William  !— 
and,  do  you  hear,  afk  every  hackney- 
coachman  you  meet  with  if  he  let  any 
f'uch  perfons  down,  and  where  ?  Away, 
I  fay  1 — ftay  net  to  conlider! — a  mo- 
ment may  confirm  her  ruin  and  my  dilho- 
nour ! 

The  fellow  obeyed  without  making 
any  farther  reply;  but  I  perceived,  by  his 
countenance,  was  not  very  well  content- 
ed with  the  errand  he  was  lent  upon:  and 
Ale::is  went  out  of  the  houfe  at  the  fame 
time  he  did,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to 
a  magistrate  in  this  exigence,  as  he  faid 
he  would.  I  had  no  inclination  to  fol- 
low either  matter  or  man  on  an  expedi- 
tion 
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tion  which  prom! fed  fo  little  fuccefs; 
therefore  made  all  the  had?  I  could  to 
my  own  apartment,  very  much  Fatigued 
in  body,  yet  much  more  fo  in  mind,  at 
the  unfortunate  milrake  poor  Matilda 
had  fallen  into,  and  which  I  had  all  the 
reafon  in  the  world  to  fear  would  he  at- 
tended with  the  l-noft  dreadful  confe- 
quences. 


CHAP.     II. 

CONTAINS  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  A 
NARRATIVE,  WHICH  I  AM  CER- 
TAIN THERE  IS  ONE  PERSON  IN 
THE  WORLD  WHO  CANNOT  READ 
WITHOUT  BEING  FILLED  WITH 
THE  MOST  POIGNANT  REMORSE, 
UNLESS  HE  IS  AS  DEAD  TO  ALL 
SENSE  OF  HUMANITY  AS  OF  HO- 
NOUR. 

MY  impatience  to  know  if  Matilda 
was  yet  come  home,  or  if  the 
refearches  of  Alexis  had  gained  him  any 
information  concerning  her,  made  me 
relolve  to  goto  his  lodgings  in  the  morn- 
ing; butwhetherl  Should  make  this  vi- 
fit  in  my  Vifible  or  Invifible  cu;  acity,  I 
was  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  :  at  laft,  it 
f'eemed  molt  eligible  to  appear  in  pro- 
pria perfona,  as  if  I  came  only  to  rifle 
fome  queftions  concerning  the  maique- 
rade,  and  how  they  approved  of  that  di- 
verlion,  as  it  was  the  firft  time  they  par- 
took of  it;  and  alio  to  take  no  notice  of 
my  being  apprized  of  any  thing  that  had 
happened  there,  unlefs  he  related  it  to 
me  himfelf,  which  I  did  not  much  doubt 
of  his  doing.  Accordingly  I  went;  and, 
upon  my  entering  into  the  dining-room, 
Alexis  ran  to  me,  and  began  the  recital 
of  his  misfortune  in  this  pathetick  ex- 
clamation— '  Oh,  my  friend,  I  am  un- 
done and  ruined  for  e.'er  !  Th-  au- 
thor, giver,  and  partaker,  of  all  my 
happinefs,  is  lott!  torn  from  me  by 
fome  lafcivious,  fome  inhuman  villain ! 
and  him  whom  ye'terday  you  beheld 
the  molt  bled  of  men,  you  now  fee 
the  molt  accurfed  and  mod  wretched 
of  all  created  beings!' 
He  then  proceeded  to  inform  me,  as 
well  as  the  diftraftion  of  his  thoughts 
would  give  him  leave,  of  the  method  lie 
had  taken  for  the  recovery  of  his  loft 
treafure;  how  he  had  palled  the  whole 
night  and  that  morning  in  fearch  of  her, 


and   that   all    his    enquiries    had   been 
fruit  lefs. 

I  then  advifed  him  to  put  an  adver- 
tifement  in  the  papers,  defer ibing  the 
fhape  and  ftatUre  of  Matilda,  with  all 
the  particulars  of  her  drefs,  and  offering 
a  handfome  reward  to  any  one  who 
fliould  give  information  of  the  place  at 
which  die  alighted  out  of  a  hackney- 
coach,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  in 
a  blue  domino,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  one.  '  This  you  may  do,* 
laid  I,  '  without  mentioning  any  name, 
'  except  that  of-  the  perlbn  to  whom 
•  fuch  intelligence  may  be  bi ought 3 
'  and  it  is  very  likely  either  the  coach- 
'  man  who  cariied  her,  or  fome  one1 
'  who  might  be  about  the  door  where 
'  me  was  fet  down,  or  even  the  fer- 
'  vants  of  the  houfe,  will,  for  the  fake 
'  of  the  gratuity,  make  that  difcovery 
'  which  all  your  perfonal  enquiries  might 
'   not  be  a-le  to  obtain.' 

I  had  no  fooner  ended,  than  a  fudden 
dawn  of  ehearfulnefs  gleamed  upon  his 
languid  face;  and,  to  lhew  how  much 
le  approved  of  the  thought,  took  pen 
and  paper,  and  immediately  wrote  in 
almolt  the  fame  terms  I  had  exprelfed  it ; 
fpecifying,  at  the  fame  time,  a  coffee- 
houfe  where  the  reward  fhould  be  paid, 
on  the  requefted  intelligence  being 
bro'ight.  After  this,  Nature,  who 
will  not  be  denied  her  rites,  whatever 
vexations  i«3y  intervene;  to  rob  her  of 
them,  fpread  a  certain  drowfinefs  upon 
his  eye-lids,  which  I  perceiving,  per- 
1'uaded  him  to  favour;  and,  on  my  pro- 
mifing  to  come  again  the  fame  evening, 
he  lay  down  on  the  bed,  and  left  me 
at  liberty  to  pnifue  my  inclinations. 

As  I  had  now  no  engagementupon  my 
hands,  and  had  not  been  at  White's  for 
a  confiderable  time,  it  was  now  my  full 
deiign  to  go  thither,  imagining  it  might 
not  be  improbable  but  I  might  hear  fame* 
thing  of  Matilda;  but  as  I  had  iome 
vei  v  good  reafons  not  to  appear  in  that 
pi  ice,  I  flepped  into  the  firft  nooic  I 
found  in  my  way,  an!  put  on  my  Belt 
of  Inviiibility.  I  was  but  ju'.t  equip- 
ped, and  palling  on  to  my  intended 
i;  ,  when  I  law  a  chair,  with  the 
curtains  clofe  drawn,  flop  at  a  few- 
paces  before  me.  I  fliould  have  taken 
no  notice  of  this,  if  one  of  the  fellows 
had  not  lifted  up  the  top,  and  told  the 
perfon  in  it  that  he  had  forgot  whether  it 
were  the  Red  or  the  Green  Lamps.  The 
U  anfwer 
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anlwer  was  given  in  a  voice  which  I 
prefently  knew  to  be  Matilda's-,  ami,  it" 
I  had  not  ib  well  remembered,  as  [  did, 
the  accents,  I  (bovtld  'iave  lulnected  it 
was  no  other  than  lierielt,  by  her  laying 
— '  T tie  Two  G  reen  Lam ps. ** 

On  finding  it  was  (lie,  the  reader  will 
eafif'  believe  I  had  more  c.uiofity  to  fee 
the  interview  between   her  and   Alexis 
than  any  thing  cite  I  could   have  in  my 
head.     I  followed  the  chair  till  it  came 
to  the  hole,   and   on    the  door   being 
opened,    flipped    in    with    it.      On    her 
alighting,  Mrs.  Sober  ton,  ui»o  was  mif- 
trefs  of  the  houie,  ran  out  of  the  parlour, 
and  was  beginning  to  tctiiiy  her  joy  at 
her  return,   though  mingled  with  feme 
demonftrations  of  i'uri  rize,   to  fee  her  in 
the  condition  (he  was,    which,  indeed, 
was  deploiable  enough  ;  her  head  with- 
out any  other  covering  th  in  a  handker- 
chief carelefsly  tied  over  her  difheveded 
hair,  her  garments  torn,  her  eyes  (welled 
with  tears,  every  feature  diftorted,  and 
all  the  tokens  of  diftra&ioa  and  delpair 
about  her.    She  made  no  anfwer  to  what 
the  good  gentlewoman  laid;  but,  alter 
throwing  fome  money  to  the  chairmen, 
ran    haltily  up  into    the    dining-room, 
where,  flinging  herfelt   on  a  fettee,  (he 
cried  out — '  Where  is  Alexis!'  To  which 
Mrs.   Sobenon,    who   had   followed  as 
well  asmvli.lt,  replied — '   Oh,  Madam, 
1  you  cannot  imagine  wh&l  tiouble  both 
«  he  and  all  of  ns  have  had  on  your  ac- 
'  count  V 

I  know  not  whether  that  unhappy 
lady  would  have  declared  10  Mrs.  bo- 
berton  any  part  of  what  had  befallen  her 
or  not ;  for  Alexis,  who  either  had  not 
fallen  afkep,  or  was  ealily  awaked,  heard 
his  wife's  voice,  ai  d  tint  fiyng  out  of 
the  chamber  that  infbnt.  Mrs.  Sober- 
ton,  dilcieetly  judging  that  they  might 
not  chufe  to  have  a  third  peribn  wi  nel's 
of  their  dilcourfe,  went  dirtily  down 
flairs;  but  the  InriflbJe  remained,  and 
his  wonderful  Ta'-d.tts  received  the  im- 
piv.tion  of  the  following  dialogue  be- 
tween them  : 

Matilda.  Oh.  Alexis,  why  did  yon 
leave  me? 

Alexis,  Whv  did  von  leave  the  place 
uhert  1  deiiied  you  to  wait  tor  my  re- 
turn ? 

Matilda.  I  ftirred  not  from  it  but  to 
fellow  you,  as  I  then  thought. 

Alexis.  Conlulion  !  How  could  you 
be  fo  mi  (taken  ? 

Matilda*  Alas,  I  had  no  apprehenfion 


of  the  deception  put  upon  me  !  Hi?  habit 
was  exactly  like  yours;  his  ftatnre  the 
famej  he  (poke  in  a  low  voice  ;  but  if 
he  had  n  t,  my  fpirits  were  in  too  much 
agitation  at  th.j  impudence  of  a  fellow 
who  had  but  kill  before  acrolled  me,  to 
have  dittinguifhed  the  difference. 

Alexis.  O'n,  my  torn  heart  i  But  fay, 
Who  is  the  villain  that  betrayed  you  I 
Where  were  you  carried  ! 

Matilda.  Alas,  the  precautions  he 
took  have  left  me  ignorant  of  both;  and 
all  1  know  is,  that  1  am  undone! 

Alexis.  Diftraction  ! — Undone,  and 
noi  know  by  whom!  nor  even  in  what 
place!  all  means  for  my  revenge  barred 
up!  Yet,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  (bmething — Tell  me  in  an  infant 
all  the  particulars  of  the  ftory ! 

Matilda.  I  will,  though  every  word 
will  ftab  me  to  the  foul,  and  inflict,  anew 
the  (hocks  I  have  undergone. 

Alexis.  No  preparations  ;  be  quick, 
and  anlwer  mv  demand  at  once.  / 

Matilda.      Have  patience,  then  ;    for 

while  you  lofk  fo  terrible  I  cannot  fpeak. 

Alexis.     Yon  cannot  think  T  wetild 

hurt  you  ;   (peak  then ,  and  break  at  once 

the  heart  ot  thy  wretched  nuiband  ! 

Matilda.  Oh,  which  way  (hall  I  be- 
gin ? — how  end  ? 

Alexis  Keep  me  not  on  the  rack  ! 
Matilda.  Scon  as  1  faw  the  counter- 
feit Alexis  approach,  I  rofe  to  meet  him; 
and  on  his  bidding  me  c  me,  and  Itrelch- 
ing  forth  his  hand,  i  gave  him  mine, 
glad  to  find  myfelf  conducted  from  that 
mingled  crowd,  which  I  had  feen  too 
much  of  to  defne  to  continue  any  longer 
with.  We  went  into  a  coach,  where  I 
began  to  tell  him  how  1  h  :d  been  af- 
fronted by  an  ugly  huge  man  in  a 
Turkilh  habit  ;  but  he  made  no  aniwer 
either  to  that  or  any  other  idle  prate  I 
enteitained  him  with,  till  the  coach  (top- 
ped, and  he  handed  me  intoahoufc,  the 
entry  of  which  was  full  of  men,  who 
were  running  backwards  and  forwards 
with  candles  in  their  hands,  and  teemed 
very  bufy .  1  atked  where  we  were  aomg ; 
he  iiill  made  no  reply;  but  alter  a  fhoi  c 
whifper  to  one  of  the  fellows,  ied  me  up 
flairs. 

Alexis.  'Sdeath  \  why  did  you  go  r 
Then  was  your  time  /to  have  cried  out 
for  refc  e ! 

Matilda.  What,  from  my  hufoand  '. 
I  could  not  as  yet  know  him  from  any 
other  than  yourfelf.  I  was,  indeed,  a 
little  iurprized  at   this  behaviour;   but 

imagine^ 
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imagined  Jt  was  owing  to  Tome  little 
whim  y>i.i  had  t-iken  into  your  head,  cm 
purpofe  to  lau  h  at  my  limphcity.  i>e 
ing  warm  with  having  my  miik  on  fo 
long,  1  pi  icked  it  off  as  icon  as  we  got 
into  the  loom,  but  heclapi  e ;  it  on  again, 
a  man  being  then  juft  entering  with  a 
bottle  ami  glatTes  in  his  hand,  which 
having  i'c  down  on  a  fable,  i.e  imme- 
diately wi:hdrew.  My  co  then 
bolted  the  door,  and  running  to  rds 
me,  faid — '  Now,  my  angel,  I  ma]  H 
'  my  e\e  with  all  thai  heaven  of  beauty, 

•  which,  wl>jle  beneaiha  cJoud,attra£  1 
'  my  admiration;  a:.d  you  behold  the 
'  man  who  from  this  happy  mome.it  de 

*  votes  himfelf  entirely  to  your  charm3.' 
With  thefe  words,  he  took  off  b  th  mine 
and  his  own  vizard.  I  Ihrieked,  I 
furely  had  fainted  with  the  fright,  it  .in 
equal  proportion  oi  rage  had  a  t  kept  up 
my  (pi i its. 

Alexis.     What  faid  he  then  ? 

Matilda.  A  thou  land  romantick  ives, 
fueh  as  I  have  read  in  plays  and  novels, 
which  I  anfweted  only  with  rev.lii  , 
till  perceiving  my  juft  icorn  had  no 
upon  him,  I  had  recourfe  to  teats  and 
entreaties  ;  told  him  I  was  a  niarried 
woman,  that  I  had  a  hufb-uid  dearer  to 
me  than  my  loul,  and  by  whom  I  was  as 
much  beloved,,  and  conjured  him  not  to 
detain  me. 

Alexis.     Did  not  this  move  him  ? 

Matilda.  Oil  no,  not  in  tic  1*  tit ,  'he 
audacious  wretch  but  la  ighed  at  'hi 
monftrance,  laid  that  I  was  a  fool,  and 
knew  not  the  ir  ie  intereftof  my  lex,  but 
that  he  would  inltr  cl  me  better,  and 
make  me  happy,  though  agamic  my 
vvid. 

Alexis.     Execrable  do^;  !    Rut  go  on. 

Matilda.  You  may  ealily  bel  eve., 
that  he  who  could  (peak  fuch  words, 
would  alfoat.c  nnpanytjtem  wit!:  actions 
of  the  fame  nature.  I  refilled  all  I  could 
the  indecent  liberies  he  took,  calkd 
heaven  and  earth  to  my  affiftance,  but 
in  vain;  I  wa.§  at  laft  overpowered.  In 
the  midftof  tears,  reproaches,  fwoonings, 
he  effected  his  brutal  purpofe,  and  made 
me  the  moll  miferable  of  women  ! 

Alexis.  Moif  mile  able,  indeed  !  After 
this,  I  fuppofe,  he  would  huve  iufhred 
you  to  depart  ? 

Matilda.  Can  you  think  me  v  le 
enough  to  continue  one  moment  in  the 
prefence  of  that  deteiled  monlter.  when 
I  was  at  liberty  to  leave  him  ?  This,  in- 
deed, is  cruel.    Oh,  Alexis !  I  hate  my- 


felf  for  what  I  have  been  compelled  to 
fuifer;  do  not  you  hate  me  too? 

Alexis.  Oil,  'tis  too  much  for  man 
to  bear!  Yet  one  thing  more,  Matilda | 
d  i  ribe,  as  near  as  pouible,  the  features 
and  complexion  of  this  inhuman  ra- 
vilhcr. 

Matilda.  Aits,  the  honor  I  was  in 
from  the  fir  ft  moment  I  found  myli.lt  in 

power  of  a  It  ranger,  hindered  me 
from    taking  any  great  notice.     All  I 

fay  is,  thai  he  had  dark  eyes,  Si  clear 
and  ruddy  (kin,  and  though  his  beha- 
viour rendered  him  odious  tc  me,  wiih 
others,  I  believe,  he  may  pals  for  hand- 

ibllif. 

Alexis.     Yo^n'r,   I  fuppofe  ? 

Matilda,  About  five  or  fix  and  twenty, 
as  I  "■  as  I  can  judge. 

U  ris.     Had  he  ihe  appearance  of  a 
ma     of  rank  and  fortune? 

\tilda  Every  thing  I  fawabout  him, 
which  properly  belonged  to  himfelf,  be- 
fpoke  him  fuch  ;  but  doubly  difguifed. 
Did  yon  n  t  take  notice  of  an  huntf- 
m    i  at  tiie  masquerade? 

Alexis.     Yes,  and  remember  he  al- 
■    kept  near  us.     Was   he  the  ra- 
vifher  ? 

iilda.  The  fame.  He  told  mehehad 
hjs  uye  upon  roe  from  the  ririi  moment  I 
came  in,  and  when  he  law  you  left  me, 
ran  and  procured  a  domino  as  like  yours 
as  he  could  get,  in  hopes  I  might  he,  as,  - 
alas  !  I  really  was,  dccehsxl  by  that  fatal 
habit. 

Alexis.  *  Tis  well ;  I  may  perhaps 
hunt  him, 

The  ey.s  of  Alexis  feemrd  to  fiafh 
fire  whije  he  uttered  their  words:  after 
wliich  he  Itocd  nulling  for  ibme  time; 
then  turning  to  hii  wife,  who  ftili  fat 
ing  in  the  lane  poftme  (he  had 
thrown  iiei  (elf  into  at  her  entrance,  (poke 

tilllS  tO   lit!  — 

Alexis.  Rife,  Matilda,  retire  to  your 
chamber,  and  endeavour  to  compole 
you:  felt  to  reft. 

Matilda.  What,  ib  early  ?  'Tis  not 
yet  fix  o'clock. 

Alexis.  No  matter,  your  condition 
requires  it;  you  have  wak'd  too  Jong, 
therefore  pray  go, 

Matilda.     Will  you  come  too  ? 

Alexis,  Do  not  expefit  me,  I  have 
much  to  think  upon,  and  mult  be  alone; 
there  is  a  fermentation  in  my  mind  which 
mult  have  time  to  fettle!}  to  morrow  I 
may  be  at  more  eaie,  I  pray  you  then  to 
give  me  liberty  this  night* 

U  z'  With 
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With  this,  flie  took  a  candle  and  with- 
drew ;  but  with  a  look  and  gefture  fa 
truly  pity-moving,  that  if  a  painter  had 
been  to  draw  the  picture  of  Defpa'ir,  he 
could  not  have  copied  from  an  or.ginal 
more  ftrikmg. 

He  then  called  for  Mrs.  Soherton,  told 
her  his  wife  had  been  very  much  fright- 
ed, and  was  indifpofed;  Co  begged  (he 
would  affiit  her  in  any  thing  (he  might 
ftand  in  need  of.  She  made  no  reply, 
but  went  out  of  the  room,  I  fuppole,  10 
do  what  he  requefted  of  her.  I  was  about 
to  follow  her,  but  feeing  Alexis  put  on 
his  wig,  which  he  had  plucked  off  when 
he  went  to  lie  down,  thought  he  was  go- 
ing on  fome  expedition  which  it  might 
be  worth  my  taking  the  pains  to  explore. 
To  this  end  I  {lipped  down  ftairs  while 
he  was  taking  up  his  fword  and  hat,  got 
out  of  the  houfe  before  him,  diverted  my- 
felf  of  my  Belt,  became  vifible,  and  met 
him  fome  few  paces  diitant.  I  told  him 
I  was  returning  to  his  lodgings  according 
to  my  premife,  and  affected  fome  fur- 
prize  a1  feeing  him  abroad:  he  fctmed 
plcaled  that  he  had  not  milled  me,  and 
repeated  in  a  few  words  the  fum  oi  what 
I  have  been  relating  ;  adding,  that  he 
now  flattered  himfelf  with  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  perfon  who  had  injured  him, 
by  the  defcription  Matilda  had  given  of 
him;  and  then  intreated  I  would  be  fo 
good  as  to  accompany  him  in  the  fearch 
he  was  about  to  make;  to  which  requeft 
I  readily  confented. 

I  found  his  fcheme  was,  to  enquire 
among  thofe  people  who  let  out  dreffes 
for  the  mafquerade,  if  any  account  could 
be  given  of  a  gentleman  who  the  night 
before  had  hired,  firft  the  habit  of  a  huntf- 
man,  and  afterwards  a  blue  domino. 
The  thing,  indeed,  feemed  ftafible 
enough  in  itfelf,  though  it  did  not  anfwer 
expectation.  We  went  to  feveral  mops 
without  receiving  the  leaft  information  ; 
and  all  we  could  learn  was,  that  a  gentle- 
ma  n, habited  like  a  huntfman,  had  come  in 
a  very  great  hurry  for  a  blue  domino, 
which  had  not  been  returned  till  about 
half  an  hour  before  our  coming  ;  but  the 
name  or  quality  of  the  perfon  who  hiied 
it,  the  woman  protefted  me  knew  no- 
thing of.  Alexis  then  demanded,  ibme- 
what  hallily,  who  it  was  had  brought  it 
back  :  die  fmiled  both  at  this  interroga- 
tory, and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
made;  and  replied,  that  flie  was  talking 
to  cuitomers  at  that  time  in  the  ihop  ; 
but  if  flis  had  been  lefs  engaged,  me 


mould  fea'-ce  have  taken  any  notice — • 
'  For,'  faid  (he,  '  provided  we  have  out 
'  gc.ods  again,  and  are  paid  for  the  ufe 
'  ut  them,  it  is  not  our  bufmefs  to  exa- 

•  mine  farther. ' 

Here  ended  the  fruitlefs  fearch  of 
Alexis.  He  had  now  no  fiudow  of  hope 
tor  difecvering  the  ravifher,  but  in  the 
advtrlifement  I  had  perfuaded  him  to 
get  inferted  in  the  news-papers;  and  his 
defpair  became  fo  outrageous,  tb.atitwas 
with  much  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  go  horn: .  1  went  with  him,  fearing, 
if  he  was  left  alone  in  the  ftreet,  he  might 
be  guilty  of  fame  extravagancy.  It  was 
one  of  the  moll  flm  fiolly  nights  I  had 
ever  feen;  and,  while  we  were  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  he  looked  up  towards 
the  fky,  and,  with  a  voice  denoting  the 
extremeft  bitternefs  of  heart,  burft  into 
this  exclamation — *  How  many  thou- 
1  land  twinkling  ft3rs  are  theie,  yet  not 
'  one  among  them  all  a  friend  to  me,  or 

*  poor  undone  Matilda  !' 

I  went  home  with  him,  but  privately 
gave  William  a  caution  not  to  go  to 
fieep,  but  keep  near  his  matter,  and  be 
attentive  to  ail  his  motions,  in  order  to 
pi-event  any  fatal  effect  of  the  piefent 
diffraction  of  his  mind.  I  then  went 
home,  but  with  an  anxiety  for  this  truly 
worthy,  though  ill-fated  pair,  that  made 
me  quit  my  bed  very  eaily  next  morn- 
ing, with  a  relolution  to  exert  my  utmoft 
endeavours  for  the  mitigation  of  their 
forrows,  and,  if  pcmble,  to  reconcile 
Alexis  to  a  misfortune  which  was  with  • 
out  a  remedy;  but,  unluckily  for  my  de- 
fign,  a  perfon  came  to  fpeak  with  me 
about  fome  bufmefs  which  detained  me 
till  almoft  twelve  o'clock. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  place  where  I  fo 
much  wifhed  to  be,  I  found  A-lexis  juft 
come  in  before  me.  He  appealed  with  3 
countenance  much  more  compofed  than 
the  night  before,  but  very  penfive  and 
melancholy:  he  prefently  acquained  nie, 
however,  with  the  occalion  of  his  having 
been  abroad  ;  it  was  this — He  told  nie 
he  had  pafled  the  whole  night  in  confi- 
dering  how  he  fhould  act  in  relation  to 
Matilda;  and  finding  it  a  thii  g  incon- 
filtent  with  his  honour  to  fuffer  her  to 
remain  in  town  aftei  what  had  happened, 
he  refolveJ  to  fend  her  immediately  into 
the  country,  and  was  juft  returned  from 
hiring  a  poft-chaife  for  that  purpofe. 
The  reafon  he  gave  for  his  proceeding  in 
this  manner,  was  as  follows — '  Shecan- 
♦  not  remain  here,  and  be  fhut  up,  fhe 

«  muft 
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*  muft  appear  fomettmes  ;  and  who  can 
'  tell  but  that  in  fome  unlucky  minute 
'  flie   may  be  feen  by  the  very  villain 

*  who  has  mined  her,  and  who,  either 

*  through  curiofity,  or  the  defire  of  re- 
'  newing  the  gratification  ol  his  vicious 
'  flame,  may  difcover  whole  wife  (he  is, 
'  and  wherever  he  fees  me,   point  me  to 

*  his  lewd  companions  tor  the  wretch  he 

*  has  made  me!' 

I  had  nothing  to  offer  in  oppofition 
to  what  he  laid  on  this  1'core,  lor  indeed 
I  thought  it  very  proper  they  ihould  both 
retire  into  the  country;  fo  replied,  that  1 
was  glad  I  had  called  that  mornini 
otherwifs  I  mould  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  wifhing  them  a  good  jour- 
ney :  to  which  he  naliily  rejoined — '  I 
«  (hall  not  go.' — '  How  '.'  cue!  I,  forrie- 
what  furpri7ed,  '  do  you  fend  away  Ma- 

*  tilda,  and  (lay  behind  yourfeli!'  A 
deep  iigh  was  the  firft  anfwer  he  gave; 
hut  the  teltimony  of  his  difcontent  was 
prefently    ll.cceeded  by   thefe    words — 

*  Yes,  my  friend,  (he  mult  go  without 
'  me:  two  days  ago,  nothing  was  (b  pre- 
'  cious  to  me  as  her  prefence  j  I  i i veti, 
'  indeed,  but  in  her  light;  every  glance, 

*  every  look  Hie  gave  me,  (hot  pi  al'ure  to 

*  my  heart ;  but  now,  alas !  thole  hup  v 

*  moments  arC  fled,  and  I  can  regard 
'  her  as  no  other  than  the  ruined  reliques 
'   of  the  woman  once  lb  dear  to  me  !' 

It  was  in  vain  I  reprefented  to  him, 
that  as  I  doubted  not  but  he  was  per- 
fectly convinced  of  the  purity  of  Ma- 
tilda's mind,  he  ought  not  to  love  I  er 
]efs  for  the  violence  her  perfon  bad  i'ui'- 
tained:  he  owned  the  juftnefs  of  my  re'a- 
fons,  but  could  not  prevail  on  himfelfto 
be  governed  hvthem;  and  when  I  urged 
the  cruelty  of  fending  her  fo  long  a 
journey  without  any  companion  fo  alle- 
viate Inr  forrows,  he  made  me  this  repljy 
— '  She  does  not  go  alone;  herwaiting- 

*  maid,  who,  foon  after  our  arrival  in 
'  town,  was  obliged  to  be  removed  on 
'  account  of  the  (mall-pox,  is  now  quite 
4  recovered,  and  came  home  lait  night  ; 

*  this  girl  has  attended  Matilda  for 
'  fome  years,  and  I  know  will  be  very 
'  careful  of  her.' 

While  we  were difcourfing,  the  chaife 
came  to  the  door;  on  which  Alexis  cal- 
led to  have  the  luggage  put  in,  and  his 
wife  to  make  herfelf  ready.  I  aflced 
him  if  he  thought  it  proper  I  mould  take 
my  leave  of  Matilda  before  her  depar- 
ture; he  replied,  that  it  was  a  ceremony 
which  he  believed  Ihe  would  gladly  be 


difpenfed  with  from  receiving,  in  her 
ut  unhappy  fit  nation  ;  but  begged 
I  would  ilay  in  the  dining-room  till 
he  had  difpatehed  this  difagreeable  aifair. 
W  th  trei'e  woids  hs  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  I  rename. 1  where  I  was.  In 
lefs  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  look- 
ing through  the  window,  I  faw  the  ci if— 
confolate  Matilda  go  out  of  the  houfe, 
fupported  oh  one  fide  by  Alexis,  and  on 
tl  other  by  her  attendant.  I  could  not 
fee  her  face  j  but  her  motions,  and  the 
diliracled  air  with  which  me  threw  her- 
felt  into  the  cha;ie,  were  enough  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  exlieme  wretthedhels  of 
her  condition. 

Alexis  returned  to  me  in  a  fituation 
little  lefs  pity-moving,  yet  could  not  mv 
heart  altogether  ablolve  him  for  this  iaft 
part  of  his  behaviour  to  Matilda:  it  was 
now,  however,  a  time  to  apply  rather 
balms  than  corrofives  to  his  bleeding  and 
defpairing  mind  ;  I  therefore  (aid  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  admiuifter  confo- 
I  11  to  him,  but  all  my  endeavours  that 
way  were  uhfuccelsful ;  and  though  I 
Itaid  with  him  the  greateft  part  of  the 
day,  had  the  mollification  to  leave  him 
as  T  found  him. 

Oh!  had  the  dark  unknown  beheld 
the  fad  cffeRs  his  wild  inordinate  defires 
produced,  he  furely  could  not  have  fu- 
ftained  the  (hock,  but  mult  have  reveng- 
ed upon  himfelf  the  mifchiefs  he  had 
brought  upon  t*vo  worthy  peifons,  lo 
ldi  ly  blefled,  i'o  truly  loving  and  be- 
loved I 


CHAP.     III. 

CONSISTS  OF  SOME  FARTHER  PAR*' 
T1CULAR.S  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
PRECEDING  ADVENTURE;  WITH 
TWO  LETTERS  WROTE  P.Y  THAT 
UNFORTUNATE  LAi>Y  TO  HER 
HUSBAND    IN     HER    EXILE. 

}Am  very  much  afraid  that  Alexis 
will  ftand  b"t  little  jultified  in  the 
opinion  of  my  fair  readers  for  his  con- 
duel  towards  Matilda;  they  will  doubt- 
left  lav,  that  the  love  he  pretended  to 
•have  for  her  had  taken  but  a  AhIIow 
root  in  his  heart,  when  it  could  be  (haken 
by  a  misfortune  which  (he  had  no  way 
contributed  to  bring  upon  herfelf.  They 
will,  perhaps,  alfo  add,  that  after  (he  had 
with  fo  much  Simplicity,  fome  may  think 
folly  too,  revealed  to  him  the  whole  «f 

what 
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what  had  befallen  her,  it  was  not  only 
unkind,  but  highly  ungenerous  and 
cruel  in  him  to  abandon  her  to  defpair, 
at  a  time  when  ihe  had  fo  much  need  of 
the  tendered  companion  and  confoia- 
tion. 

I  muft  confefs,  indeed,  that  thefe  ac- 
cufations  have  the  ttrongeft  appearance 
of  reafon  on  their  fide  ;  yet  I  muft  lake 
upon  me,  notwithftanding,  to  aver,  that 
how  much  a  paradox  foever  it  may  feem 
to  fome,  Love,  when  in  excels,  may, 
on  more  occafions  than  one,  produce  the 
fame  effefls  as  bate.  Certain  it  is,  that 
it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  too  refin- 
ed delicacy  of  the  paftion  Alexis  was 
poiTtfled  of  for  Matilda,  that  made  them 
both  l'o  greatly  wretched  ;  the  thoughts 
that  another,  though  by  force,  had  le- 
velled in  her  charms,  deprived  th<:ie 
charms  of  all  the.r  reliftu  and  fickened 
every  wiih.  When  we  have  been  talk- 
in"-  together  on  this  head,  often  have  ! 
heaid  him,  in  the  ntmoft  bittemefs  ot 
heart,  exprefs  himfelf  in  thefe  terms— 
«   1   (fill  adore  her  mind  ;  I  know  it  is 

*  all  compofed  of  fweetnefs,  innocence, 

*  and  truth  ;  but,   oh.!   the  blemifli  c:ft 

*  upon  her  peifon    cannot  be   warned 

*  orf  but  with  the  villain's  blood  -,  and, 
«  unlets  fate  allows  me  the  means  of 
'  doing  her  and  myfelf  that  juftice,  can 

*  never  look  upon  her  but  as  the  ghoft 

*  of  my  once  dear, wife  !' 

Finding,  that  to  prevail  on  him  to  live 
with  Matilda  as  a  wife,  was  utterly  im- 
practicable, at  leaft  till  time  had  a  little 
mellowed  the  afperity  of  his  refentment, 
I  forbore  anv  farther  fpeech  on  thathead, 
believing,  that  if  a  change  in  Matilda's 
favour  mould  ever  happen,  it  muft  come 
wholly  of  himfelf,  and  not  by  the  argu- 
ments of  another. 

It  will  be  eafy  for  the  reader  to  judge 
of  how  little  efficacy  the  perfualions  ot 
any  friend  could  he  to  move  him,  when 
thole  of  the  tender,  the  endearing,  the  i'o 
lately  adored  Matilda,  proved  in  vain  ; 
which  abundantly  appear  by  the  many 
letters  (he  fent  to  him  after  her  retire- 
ment, two  only  of  which  I  got  an  op- 
portunity of  tranferibing:  the  fir  ft  was 
wrote  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  their 
country  feat. 

«    MY   DEAR,  DEAR    ALEXIS  ! 

*  T  Am  a  fufticient  proof,  that  grief  is 

-*■  *  not  fo  fatal  as  fome  people  would 

«  reprefent  it,  fince  I  live  to  tell  you  I  am 

«  lately  arrived  at  ***«****.    Yes,  I 


am  returned  to  that  once  blifsful  fcene 
of  foft  dehghts,  of  pure  and  virtuous 
love.     But,  oh  !  that  Heaven  is  fled, 
a  fad  revcrfe  (implies  it's  place;  and 
whtrefoever  I  turn  my  eyes,   honors 
initead  of  joys   rile  to  my  diftracled 
view !    I    remember,    that    when    you 
turned  me  from  you,  your  la  ft  words 
were — "  Be    comforted,     Matilda." 
Alas  !   you  well  know,  without  Alexis 
there  is  no  comfort  for  Matilda  ;  your 
nee  i;  the  only  balfain  can  aftuage 
the  tortures  of  my  agonizing  heart  I 
If  then,  indeed,  you  with  me  lets  the 
wretch  I  am,  let  me  not  linger  long  in 
a  banifhment  more  cruel  than  death  \ 
Quit  that  detefted  town,  fly  to  my  re- 
lief, and  at   leaft  join  with  me  in  be- 
wailing wi  at  is  nail  a  remedy. 
'  But,  oh  !   I  have  too  much  caufe  to 
fear  you  have  withdrawn  all  your  af- 
Kc~hon  from  me,  and  am  doubly  mi- 
ierable   in    a    confeiouihefs    of    being 
rendered  unworthy  to  retain  it.     Yet, 
had  ficknefs,  or  anv  other  accident,  de- 
prived me  of  that  little  beauty  nature 
has  bellowed  upon  me,  and  made  me 
become  lame,  or  blind,  or  crooked,  I 
flatter  myfelf  you  would  have  loved 
me  (fill;  you  would  then  have  pitied 
and  cheiiihed  me  in  your  bofom  ;  and 
Aire,   the  misfortune  that  has  befallen 
me,  was  as  far  removed  from  my  fetking, 
as  any  of  thole  1  have  mentioned.  I  will 
not,   however,  anticipate  the  doom  I 
fo  much  dread  ;  will  not  give  way  to 
apprehenfions  diffracting  tomyfelf,  and 
I  hope  injurious  to  you.    1  know  you 
are  generous  and  juftj  and  will  endea- 
vour to  aifure  myfelf  thofe  noble  prin- 
ciples, even  without  the  aid  of  lender- 
nefs,  will  not  permit  you  to  hate  me, 
to  throw  me  oft  for  ever,  for  my  per- 
fon    having   fuftained  a   violence,    to 
which   I   am  perfnaded  you  are  con- 
vinced my  mir.d  was  incapable  of  con- 
fenting.     I  will  believe  that  you  feet 
all  my  woes,  participate  in  my  anguifli, 
and  that  my  pen  ought  rather  to  flow 
with   words  of  confolation   than   re- 
proach.    Yet,   if  it  is  ordained  that 
we  muft  both  be  wretched,   let  us  be 
wretched  together  ;  let  us  mingle  our 
tears,  and  interchangeably  echo  back 
each  other's  iighs  ;  let  us  indulge  de- 
fpair; recal  the  memory  of  thofe  blifs- 
ful houis  we  once  enjoyed;  compare 
the  prcfent  with  the  paft,  and  join  in 
curfes  on  thebafe,  the  inhuman  author 
4  of  our  woes!— But  whither  does  my  in- 

'  confideratu 
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'  confiderate  paffion  lead  me!  Docs  it 
4  become  the  love,  the  tendernefs,  the 
{  duty,    of  a  wife,    to  wilh  you  fhould 

*  partake  iny  ruin?     No;  fince   I    can 

*  no  longer  contribute  to  your  happi- 
'  nefs,  rather  forget,  renounce,  aban- 
c  don  me  for  ever!  Yet,  oh  !  'tis  hard  ! 
«  — My  brain  grows  wild  on  the  re- 
'  flection — I  can  proceed  no  farther. 
'  Pity  me,  my  molt  dear,  my  moll  adored 

*  Alexis !     Pity,    O   pity,  the  undone, 

«  the  loft, 

«  Matilda  ! 

'  P.  S.  If  thefe  di drafting  lines  have 
4  any  power  to  move  you,  if  any 
'  remains  of  foft  cotnpaffion  to- 
'  wards  me  Hill  dwell  within  your 
*  bread,  write  to  me  by  the  firft 
«  pott.  Fix,  I  befeech  you,  my 
'  uncertain  fate.  Oh,  that  I  fhould 
'  live  to  Hand  in  need  oi  intreaties 
'   to  hear  from  you!' 

When  Alexia  iliwed  me  the  above, 
he  teemed  aJl  diflblved  in  a  flood  of  love 
ami  tendernefs;  yet  I  believe  the  ainfwer 
he  Cent  to  it  vms  dictated  in  terms  not 
altogether  fo  fatisfa&ory  to  Matilda 
as  the  prefent  dilturbance  of  her  mind 
require'!.  Here  follows  the  fecond  me- 
lancholy epiljle  of  that  unfortunate 
lady. 

'  My  for  ever  de3r,  tho'  unkind  Alexis, 

*  IX/'ITH  what  anxiety  have  I  watched 

**     '   t!ie  arrival  of  the  pott  !   how 

4  counted   the  tedious   minutes  as  they 

■  gl  ded   on  !     how    trembled    between 

'  hope  and  fear  on  every  knock  given  at 

'  the  gate,  whde   in  expectation  of  a 

*  letter  from  you!      At    iatt   it  came; 

*  but,    oh!     I    am    not  more   at  eafe! 

*  Wherefore,  Alexis,  do  you  keep  me 
'  in  this  cruel  fufpence  ?  I  afked  no 
'  impoffibilities  of  you,  dcfired  you  not 
«  to  love  me  ftill;  I  only  begged  the  de- 
'  cifiofi  of  my  fate;  and,  lure,  that  is 
'  not  a    ivqueft   too   much    lor   me  to 

*  make,  or  you  to  grant ! 

i  My  father,  uncles,  all  my  kindred 
'  and  acquaintance,  nay,  our  very  i'er- 
«  vants,  (land  amazed  to  fee  me  here 
'  without  you;  the  perceive  my  altered 
«  looks;  and,   with    officious  love,  en- 

*  quire  inro  the  caufe.  All  the  anfwer 
'■  1  cat)  make  is,  that  the  air  of  London 
'  not  agreeing  with  my  conititution,  I 
<  hurried  back  before  fome  bniineib  you 


had  in  town  would  permit  you  to  re- 
turn. Thefe  excufes  may  pafs  current 
for  a  time,  but  cannot  do  fo  long;   f 
conjure  you,  therefore,  by  allyoubave 
to  hope,  or  fear,    or  wifla,   not  to  ex- 
pofe  yourfelf  and    me  to   conjectures 
which  cannot  be  to  the  advantage  of 
either  of  our  characters.     Pronounce 
my  doom;   fay  that  you    will  return, 
and  live  with  me,  in  all  appearance, 
as  before,  or  fcruple  not  to   let   me 
know  you  have  refolved  on  an  eternal 
reparation  ;  that  I  may  retire,  at  once, 
to  fome  dark  corner  of  the  world,  and 
fhut  myfelf  up   from  pity  and  con- 
tempt.    I   know   this  ought  to  have 
been  thought  upon  before  you  obliged 
me  to  remove  from  London ;  but  both 
of  us  were  in  too  much  confufion,  at 
the  time  of  parting,  to  give  our  cooler 
reafon   room   to  operate.     We    have 
fince,  however,  had  leifi.reto  reflection 
what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  our  un- 
happy  circum fiances;    and   I    flatter 
myfilf  you  will  not  think  me  too  pie- 
fuming  in  being  thefirtt  to  mention  it. 
*   t),  Alexis!  imagine  not  that,  when 
I  urge  you   to   tins  eclairciffement,  I 
am  lb  vain  as  to  foothe  my  fond  heart 
with   a  belief,  that  fince  the  dreadful 
accident  you  ever  can  love  me  as  be- 
fore; no,  I  rather  expect  my  fentence 
will  be  that  of  an  everlarling  banilh- 
ment;    perhaps  it  is    already    figned 
within  your  breaft,  and  the  compafTion 
you  have  for  me  alor.e  delays  the  exe- 
cution.    If  this  fhould    be  the  cafe, 
throw  afide  that  cruel  mercy  which 
conceals  it.     Grief  and   defpair  have 
given  me  fortitude  to  bear  the  worft 
of  ills,  and  fure  theie  can  be    none 
half  fo  dreadful  to  me  as  feeing  you 
no  more!   So  much  the  better  for  my 
eternal  peace,  as  it  will  the  fooner  rid 
me  of  the  burden  of  a  hated  life.  But 
I  will  trouble  you  no  more  than  to  re- 
new my  petition  ot  knowing,  in  your 
next  letter,   what  it  is  you  have  in  ef- 
fect  decreed  for  the   innocently  cri- 
minal 

*  Matilda. 

'  P.  S.  Your  old  acquaintance  and 
'  fellow  collegia.,,  Mr.  L  ■  ■■, 
'  hasjuttnow  lent  to  enquire  when 
'  you  are  expe6ted  down.  He  de- 
'  ligns,  it  feems,  tc  fet  up,  at  the  next 
'  general  election  tor  the  Iwrough 
*  of  *******j  and  greatly  depends 
'  on  the  interett  you  nave  in  that 

1  place. 
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'  place.  I  fuppofeyou  will  (hcrtly 
c  receive  a  letter  from   himfelf  on 

«  the  occaiion.  O  may  the  calls 
'  of  friendship  give  weight  ro  thofe 
*  1  have  mentioned,  and  influence 
'  you  to  return  !' 

I  happened  to  be  with  Alexis  at  the 
time  of  his  receiving  this.  He  firlt  read 
it  to  himfelf,  then  communicated  it  to 
me;  and,  when  lie  had  finiftied,  cried 
out,   with   an  extraordinary  emotion — 

•  Poor  Matilda  !  unhappy,  charming 
4  woman!  with   what  enchanting  elo- 

•  quence  does  (he  plead  againft  herfelf  ! 

•  how  fwtedy  labour  to  oppofe  what  Ihe 

•  mo  ft  wi  flies  to  obtain!' 

As  I  found  the  ftrongeft  reafon  in  the 
arguments  urged  in  Matilda's  letter,  I 
muft  confels  that  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  com- 
prehend what  he  meant  by  fpeaking  in 
this  manner;  therefore  defired  he  would 
explain  himfelf,  which  he  immediately 
did,  in  thefe  terms — '  O  friend!  the 
'  more  I  difcover  of  her  merit,  the  lei's 
I  am  able  to  forget  the  violation  of 
her  honour  !  I  muft  ceafe  to  love  her 
as  I  do,  muft  bring  m'yfelf  to  look 
upon  her  with  the  lame  indifference 
that  moft  hulbands  do  upon  their 
wives,  before  I  can  fupport,  with 
'  any  tolerable  degree  of  patience,  the 
'  thoughts  that    another  has   pofleffed 

•  her."  Thus  did  he  always  talk  when- 
ever we  were  alone;  and  had  Matilda 
known  his  fentiments,  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  moot  point  whether  (he  would  not 
rather  have  chofe  a  reparation  than  to 
live  with  him,  after  he  had  reduced  him- 
felf to  fuch  a  Mate  of  infenfibility. 

He  now,  indeed,  began  to  give  great 
indications  that  he  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  lofe  all  remembrance,  not 
only  of  the  injury  done  to  Matilda,  but 
of  herfelf  alio.  By  very  fwift  degrees' 
he  became  the  reverfe  of  what  he  was 
before  his  going  to  that  fatal  mafque- 
rade.  The  pleafures  of  the  bottle,  and 
the  converfation  of  the  loofer  part  of  wo- 
mankind, divide  too  much  of  his  time 
between  them  ;  and  he  fecks  in  riots 
and  debaucheries  his  relief  from  melan- 
choly. I  am  told,  however,  that  he  is 
at  prefent  preparing  to  fet  out  for*****: 
but  what  fatisfaclion  can  the  virtuous 
Matilda  receive  from  his  return,  thus 
transfoimed,  thus  debafed  in  morals 
and  behaviour,  from  the  man  (he  had  fo 
dearly  loved,  and  who  was  once  io 
worthy  her  efteem  ? 


How  fad  a  reverfe  has  a  few  weeks 
made  in  the  condition  of  this  lately 
happy  pair!  Surely  the  wretch — for  io 
I  muft  CHil  him,  be  he  of  what  degree 
or  rank  foever — who,  for  the  fake  of 
gratifying  the  fleeting  plsafnre  of  a  mo- 
ment, has  brought  this  ruin  on  them, 
ought  never  to  be  forgiven  in  this  world, 
whatever  a  finceie  contrition,  if  he  is 
capable  of  it,  may  entitle  him  to  in  the 
next ! 


CHAP.      IV. 

THE  AUTHOR  HAVING  FOUND  SOME- 
THING IN  HIS  RAMBLES  WHICH 
HE  SUPPOSES  MAY  BE  OF  VALUE 
TO  THE  OWNER,  CONDESCENDS 
TO  TAKE  UPON  HIM  THE  OFFICE 
OF  A  TOWN-CRIER,  BUT  WAVES 
THE  CEREMONY  OF  THE  GREAT 
O   YES. 

APPENING  one  morning  to 
wakemoie  early  than  ordinary,  I 
quitted  mv  bed;  and  the  weather  being 
h>  e,  and  my  humour  more  inclined  to  ie- 
rioufnefs  than  gaiety,  I  tcok  a  little  walk 
into  Hyde  Park,  not  with  the  leaft  ex- 
pectation of  making  any  difcovery  of 
other  people's  affairs,  but  merely  to  think 
of  my  own  with  more  liberty  than  I 
could  do  at  home.  I  met  no  living 
creature  in  my  way,  except  fome  birds 
that  perched  upon  the  twigs  of  the  leaf- 
lel's  trees,  and  in  melodious  notes 
chanted  forth  praifts  to  the  approaching 
fpting.  Thefe  rather  indulging  medi- 
tation, I  paffed  ilowly  on  by  the  fide  of 
the  Serpentine  River;  where  my  eyes 
were  attracted  with  the  fight  ol  a  white 
fattin  pocket  lying  juft  before  me.  I 
fuppofe  it  might  have  been  dropped  from 
fome  lady's  fide  the  night  before;  for, 
on  my  taking  it  up,  I  found  it  extremely 
damp  with  dew.  I  looked  upon  this  as 
a  lawful  prize,  and  that  I  had  a  right  to 
keep  it,  at  leaft  till  I  could  find  fome- 
body  that  had  a  better  title;  I  therefore 
tied  it  up  in  my  handkerchief,  and,  af- 
ter having  finiftied  my  walk,  took  it 
home  with  me,  where  my  impatience 
did  not  luffer  me  to  continue  long  with- 
out examining  it.  I  (hall  give  a  faith- 
ful inventory  of  all  the  particulars,  re- 
ferring only  one  in  petto,  in  order  to 
prevent  being  impofedupon  by  any  fic- 
titious claimant. 

Money  being  the  chief  idol  of  man- 
kind. 
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kind,  I  fhall  give  that  the  preference, 
and  begin  with  the  purfe,  which  had  in 
it  five  gold  ducats,  a  leaden  French 
fhillin^,  a  bent  half-crown,  and  a  me- 
dal of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  cop- 
per, very  curious,  but  by  fome  acci- 
dent had  been  cracked,  and  the  impref- 
lion  in  feveral  parts  pretty  much  erafed. 
The  next  thing  that  prefented  itfelf  was 
a  very  fmall  pocket-book;  which  I 
fhall  forbear  to  defer ibe,  as  well  as  make 
any  mention  of  the  memorandums  it 
contained,  to  any  perfen  in  the  world 
but  to  the  lady  who  wrote  and  fhall 
come  to  demand  them.  There  was  alfo 
a  chryftal  fmelling-bottle  half  full  of 
fal  armoniac,  a  tortoife-ihell  fnuff-box 
rimmed  with  gold,  and  a  naked  Venus 
painted  on  the  infide. 

But  the  moil  valuable  part  of  this  car- 
go, at  lead  according  to  my  opinion, 
was  fome  papers;  not  Bank-bills,  but 
letters,  and  other  writings,  more  de- 
ferring the  attention  of  the  publick, 
and  which  I  (hall  make  no  fcruple  to  in- 
fert,  as  they  gradually  fell  under  my 
infpeftion;  efpecially  as  all  of  them 
having  been  lent  under  covers,  which 
were  not  in  the  packet,  the  name  of  the 
lady  to  whom  they  were  directed  can 
only  be  gueffed  at. 


LETTER      I. 


(  MAPAM, 

*  T  Now  fend  you  the  catalogue  you 
■*■   «  have  fo  often  requefted ;  but  in- 

'  treat  you  will  be  fo  good  as  not  to  let 
'  any  one  foul  in  the  world  know  you 

*  had  it  from  him  who  has  the  honour 
'  to  bes  with  the  greater!  refpeft,  &c.' 

The  name  fubferibed  to  this  had  been 
torn  off,  either  by  delign  or  accident;  but 
the  paper  which  accompanied  it  was 
perfeft  and  entire.  Here  follows  a 
faithful  tranfeript. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  SOME  VERY 
SCARCE  AND  CURIOUS  PIECES, 
IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE:  ALL 
WROTE   BY     SOME   OF    THE  MOST 

EMINENT  HANDS. 

i .   nr  II E  Art  of  Pleafing  in  Converfa- 
■*■    tion..     An  Heroick  Poem.     By 

the  E —  of  C- . 

i.  An  Effay  on  Power.     Wrote  ori- 


ginally in  High  Dutch,  and  now  iranf- 
lated  by  a  perfon  of  dtitinftion  into 
Englilh.  Bound  in  red  Turkey,  finely 
gilt  and  lettered. 

3.  The  Virtues  of  Carmine,  with  a 
Recipe  how  to  prepare  it  with  fuccefs. 

Probatum  eft.     By  the  C of  C . 

Gilt  back,  and  lettered. 

4.  Patient  Grizel.     A  Poem  in  Six 

Cantos.     By  the  real  C of  C  ■ 

Bound  in  calf,  very  plain. 

5.  The  Politician  Defeated.  A  No- 
vel. In  Three  Parts,  By  the  E  ■  ■- 
of  E— — .     Stitchtd  in  blue  paper. 

6.  The  Croaker.  A  Tragi-comical 
Farce  of  One  Aft.     By  L R . 

7.  Cookery  Improved,  after  the  Epi- 
curean Stile.  By  a  Club  of  Gentle- 
men.     In  meets. 

8.  The  Chafte  Maid  ;  or,  A  New 
Way  to  Amufe  the  Town.  A  Co- 
medy of  Three  A£ts,  each  fufficient  for 
a  Winter  Night's  Entertainment.  By 
the  facetious  H— —  F ,  Efq. 

9.  Rules  to  Chufe  a  Wife;  mewing 
the  Ablurdity  of  all  thofe  generally  ob- 

ferved.      By    Sir  J C — -.      In 

boards. 

10.  A  Philofophical  Definition  of 
Card  Craft,  upwards  of  Forty  Years 
compiling.     By  the   very  learned    and 

moil  ingenious  Profeffor  Mr.  H e. 

Stitched  in  gilt  paper. 

11.  Frugality.  A  Poem.  In  Nine 
Cantos.  By  the  C  of  B— — . 
Bound  in  vellum. 

12.  A  Collection  of  Jefts  and  Merry 
Phrafes,  to  keep  Young  People's  Heads 
from  Aching  with  more  laborious  Stu- 
dies. By  a  Tutor  in  the  Modi  In  Sci- 
ences. Finely  bound  in  blue  Turkey, 
gilt  back,  arid  lettered. 

13.  Try  before  you  Buy.  A  Poem 
after  the  Manner  of  Hudibras.  By  the 
E of  R .     In  boards. 

14.  The  Charms    ot    Novelty.      A 

Pindarick  Effay.   By  Mil's  C .    In 

fheets. 

15.  The  PJeafur-cs  of  Matrimony; 
or,  Who  would  not  be  a  Hulband?     A 

Farce.     By  L V .     Stitched, 

and  very  much  fullied  with  often  reading. 

16.  A  DifTertarion  on  Flies  Eggs. 
By  the  Prefident  of  a  learned  Society. 
In  boards. 

17.  Laugh  and  Lie  Down.  A  Bal- 
lad Opera  of  Three  Acls.  By  L — — 
P .     Stitched  in  blue  paper. 

18.  An  Effay  to  prove  that  True 
Honour    is 


a.wavs 
X 


concomitant  with 
Good 
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Good  Senfe.     By  the  E of  O . 

Bound  in  plain  blue  Turkey. 

19.  Conjugal  Love.     A  Paftoral  of 

One  continued  Scene.     By  the   E 

0f  N .     Printed  on  a  new  Elzevir 

letter,  and  neatly  bound,  without  tavv- 
drinels  or  affectation. 

20.  The  Patriot.     A   Secret  Hif- 

tory.    By  G— —  D ,  Elq.   Bound 

in  clouded  calf. 

21.  The  Double  Dealer;  or,  The 
Weitminfter  Diiappointment.    A  Farce 

of  Two  A6ls.     By  Sir  G—  V . 

Stitched  in  cap  paper. 

22.  An  Eulogy  on  Apoftacv.     By 

L G— — .     Bound  in    calf,    and 

gslt  back. 

23.  Love  in  a  Bottle.      A  Poem, 

in  Three  Cantos.      By  the  E of 

M .     Stitched  in  blue  paper. 

04.  Redivivus;  or,  Old  Age  and 
Gallantry  Reconciled.     A    Humorous 

Farce,  of  One  Aft.    By  the  E of 

H .     Stitched. 

25.  An  Exhortation  to  Hofpitality  to 
Foreigners,  even  though  it  mould  happen 
to  be  delti  uclive  to  the  Liberties  of  the 
Naive?.  By  L T ,  as  he  de- 
livered it  at  the  Haymatket.  Bound  in 
the  French  talte. 

26.  Criticifms  on  the  Piay  of  Rule  a 
Wife  and  Have  a  Wife.  By  L— — 
P .     In   boards. 

27.  The  Fox  Weary  of  Goofe  Hunt- 
ing.    A   Fable.      By  the    D of 

D .     B<"ur.d  in  parchment. 

28.  The  Lover's  Catechiim.  A 
New  Ballad.     By  the  celebrated  Mils 

29.  An  Infallible  Remedy  for  Cur- 
ing 1  he  Scotch  Itch  without  Bleeding. 
By  theD -of  A— —. 

30.  The  Beauties  of  Doineftick  Life, 
illuihated  with  Examples.     A  Paftoral 

Eclogue.      By   the  D^ of  B . 

Neatly  bound. 

3:.  Love  Levels  All;  or,  a  Lucky 
Trip  to  Bath.  An  Epic  Poem,  with- 
out any  Epifodes.     By   C B' . 

Printed  on  a  half  worn-out  letter,  but 
very  richly  bound. 

32.  Inltruclions  for  a  Supplement  to 
Aithur  Coihns's  Peerage  of  England. 

By  L L .     Stitched  in  marble 

paper. 

33.  Verfes  in  Praife  of  Breeding.  By 
Jvlns  W- . 

34--     True  Magnificence.     An  He- 

roickPcem.     BytneD ofM— — . 

Finely  bound. 


35.  Love  in  a  Coach.  A  True  Se- 
cret Hiftoiy.      By    C V . 

Stitched. 

36.  Second  Thoughts  Belt.  A  Phi- 
lofophical  Treatife,  dedicated  to  a  Bro- 
ther of  the  Horn.      By  Mr.  W . 

Bound  in  fheeps-fkin. 

37.  The  Triumvirate  of  Converts. 
Bein3  a  Series  of  Epiftles  on  Moral  and 
Religious  Subiects,  which  paffed  be- 
tween L T ,   C G , 

and  Mrs.  C .     In  boards. 

38.  The  Efcape.      A  Satire.      In- 

fcribed  to  L D M ,  by  a 

Wejl-wifher  to  her  Ladyfhip. 

39.  A  Letter  lent  with  a  Side  of  Veni- 
fontcthectlebr-Ued  Mrs.  J D- 


in    the   Piazza,    Covent   Garden.     By 
L T e. 

40.  A  Short  Trestife  concerning 
Publick  and  Private  Charities;  proving 
to  a  Demonfhation,  that  the  former  are 
of  much  rn  re  Emolument  to  the  Giver 

thpn    the    latter.      By  L E— — 

J——.     Cur.oufly  bound,  with  a  Re- 
gifter. 

41.  The  Humiliation.  A  Poem. 
Addjeffei!  to  the  Inexorablts.  By 
L G S .     Stitched. 

42.  A  Piophecy  that  Votes  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parlir.iritnt  will  fall  to  no  Price 
at  the  next  Weftniiniter  Election.  By 
ShW Y . 

Having  folded  and  replaced  this  pa- 
per in  the  pocket  whence  I  had  taken  it, 
I  proceeded  to  the  other. 


LETTER     II. 

'    DEAR    MADAM, 

'  IT  muft  be  confeffed  you   are  en? 

•*    •  dowed  with  a  courage  and  refo. 

'  lution  fuperior  to  what  molt  of  your 

'  fex  can  boaft  of;  but  you  muft  give 

*  me  leave  to  fay,  at  the  fame  time, 
'  that  in  thefe  affairs  we  men  run  much 
'  the  greateft  hazards:  in  cafeofadifco- 

*  very,  our  perfbns  are  liable  to  fall  a  fa- 
1  crifice  to  the  refentment  of  an  injure4 
1  huiband,  and  our  fortunes  fnre  to  be 

*  ruined  by  way  of  reparation  of  his  dif» 
'  grace;  wheieas  the  worft  you  have  to 
'  fear  is  a  divorce.  The  laws  are  fa- 
'  voiu able  to  wives;  the  portion  you 
'  brought  vith  you  is  either  returned, 

*  oj  an  annuity  equivalent:  and  as  for 
*.  the  little  fhame  you  iufiain  by  fuch  a 

*  procedure,   it  is   well  atoned  for  by 

'  your 
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f  your  being  freed  from  the  loathfome 

*  carefles  of  the  man  you  hate,    and  at 

*  full  liberty  to  purfue  ymir  inclinations 
«  with  him  you  love.  Be  allured,  Ma- 
1  dam,  I  would  venture  much  for  the 
«  continuance  of  the  bleffing  you  permit 

*  me  to  enjoyj  but  I  find  the  iniercourfe 
«  between  us  begins  to  be  fufpefted,  and 
«  you  muft  therefore  pardon  me  that  I 
«  yield  to  neceflitv,  and  refrain  any  far- 
«  ther  meetings  with  you,  at  leaft  for 
«  the  prefent.  I  was  yelterday  at  court, 
«  and  heard  fome  whifpers,  that  your 
'  jealous  coxcomb  would  foon  be  fent 
'  abroad:  if  fuch  a  thing  ftiould  happen, 
«  as  I  have  iome  pretty  good  reafons  to 

*  believe  it  will,  I  (hall  return  with  dou- 
«  ble  tranfport  to  your  embraces}  till 

*  then,  prudence  obliges  me  to  deny 
«  myfelf  that  happinefs.  But  at  how 
'  great  a  diftance  foever  I  keep  my  per- 

*  fon,  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  juftice 
'  to  believe  my  heart  is  always  with 
«  you;  and  that  I  can  never  ceafeto  be, 
«  with  the  greateft  iincerity,  &c. 

*  Philetes.' 

«  P.  S.    I  would  not  have  you  har- 
'  bour  any  unjuft  fulpicions  either 

*  of  me  or  your  fair  friend;  for, 
1  upon   my  foul!   I  never  had  the 

*  leaft  defign  upon  her  in  the  way 

*  you  mean;  and  you  will  find, 
«  whenever  it  is  convenient  for  me 

*  to  renew  my  devoirs  to  you,  that 
«  Hike  no  woman  betterthan  your- 
«  felf.     Once  more  I  bid  you  un- 

*  willingly  adieu.1 


LETTER      III. 

«    DEAR    CREATURT, 

«  -\70UR  Damon,  and  my  Strephon, 
*  '  as  we  call  them,  are  both  with 
'  me.  They  have  found  out  the  molt 
«  charming  place  that  ever  was  for  us  to 
«  fcamper  to,  whenever  we  can  delude 
«  the  eyes  of  our  impertinent  gaolers. 
«  If  you  can  find  any  excufe  to  get 
«  loofe  from  yours,  the  rendezvous  agreed 

*  upon  is  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine 

*  River,  juft  after  fun-jet,   whence  we 

*  are  to  follow  our  leaders  where  they 
«  (hall  pleafe  to  conduct  us.  Lady 
«  Fiilup  has  a  route  to-night;  you  may 
«  tell  your  tyrant  you  are  going  there. 
«  But  why  ftiould  I  put  pretences  into 
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*  a  head  fo  much  more  fertile  than  my 
'  own  ?  Fail  not  to  come,  however,  if 
'  it  be  not  a  thing  utterly  impolfible  for 

*  human  wit  to  accomplish:  but  let  us 

*  know  your  refolution  by  the  bearer. 

*  I  am,  &c. 

>>  *   CORINNA. 

'  P.  S.    While  I  was  writing  the 

*  above,  Damon,   to  (hew  either 

*  his  love  or  wit,  or  both,  took  up 
'  a  pen,  and  employed  it  in  the  en~ 
«  clofed.1 


"    TO  MY  SOUL'S    TREASURE. 

"  pLY,  charmer,   fly!   leave  homebred 

"  cares  beHnd ; 
"  With    thoughts  of  coming  joys  fill  all 

"  your  mind: 
"  Let  fmiling  pleafure  wanton   o'er  your 

"  face, 
"  And    kindling  tranfports  brighten  ev'ry 

"  grace. 
"  Each  vein  of  mine  beats  high  with  love's 

•*   alarms; 
"  Hafte,    then,   and  lull  me  gently  in  your 


"  I  know  I  am  a  bad  poet,  but  you 
"  will  find  me  a  better  lover,  and  that 
"  your  charms  are  capable  of  infpiring 
**  me  with  more  fire  than  all  the  ladies 
M  ofParnaflus  put  together.    Iam,&c. 

"  Damon." 

The  letter  of  Philetes,  and  that  of 
Corinna  and  Damon,  being  dated  on 
the  fame  clay,  difcovered  to  me  that  the 
lady  who  received  them  was  not  quite 
inconfolable  for  the  lofs  of  one  lover,  as 
fhe  had  another  in  ftoie;  and  alfo  that 
flie  failed  not  to  comply  with  the  invi- 
tation of  Damon,  and  that  fhe  had  drop- 
ped her  pocket  at  the  rendezvous  ap- 
pointed by  Coiinna. 

I  make  no  queftion  but  that  the  inquifi- 
tive  reader  would  be  glad  to  know  the 
name  and  rank  of  this  fo  much  ad- 
mired lady;  but  as  I  can  do  no  more, 
at  moft,  than  guefs  at  either,  I  ftiould 
be  loth  to  impofe  my  bare  and  uncer- 
tain conjectures  upon  the  publick,  for 
fear  of  a  miftake,  and  being  guilty  of 
the  worft  of  wrongs,  that  of  preju- 
dicing the  character  of  an  innocent  per- 
fon.  I  wiftr  every  one  would  pay  as 
much  regard  as  myfelf  to  what  Shake - 
fpeaiefays  on  this  occalion-— 

X  z  «  Good 
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«  Good  name,  in  manor  woman, 

«  Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  our  fouls. 

'  Who    fteals  my   ^urfe,  fteals  trafh;   'tis 

*  fomething,  nothing; 

«  'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  flave 

*  to  thoufands; 

«  But  he  that  filches  from  me   my  good 

'  name, 
«  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
«  And  makes  me  poor  indeed.* 

Could  I  have  formed  even  the  moll 
diftant  fuppofition  to  what  place  Stre- 
phon  and  Damon  had  conducted  their 
ladies,  I  doubt  not  but  my  curiofity 
would  have  carried  me  thither,  where 
my  enquiries  might  perhaps  have  gained 
me  the  fat;sf3ction  of  knowing  how 
much  of  the  night  thefe  inamoratos 
had  parted  together,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  had  been  entertained;  but  no 
mention  being  made  of  any  thing  far- 
ther than  the  place  where  they  were  to 
meet,  I  was  obliged  to  content  myfelf 
with  what  difcoveries  I  had  made,  and 
fo  muft  the  reader  alio. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  with- 
out an  obfervation  which  has  conftantly 
occurred  to  me  whenever  any  thing  fell 
in  my  way  of  the  kind  I  have  been  re- 
lating, which  is  this.  As  the  wife  has 
the  honour  of  her  hufband  in  keeping,  it 
feerns  to  me  a  moft  ungenerous  and 
cruel  addition  to  the  crime  of  wronging 
his  bed,  when  by  publick  indifcretions 
me  expofes  him  to  that  contempt  and  ri- 
dicule which  the  world,  though  without 
the  lead  (hadow  of  reafon  or  jufticc,  is 
always  fure  to  caft  upon  the  hufband  of 
a  tranfgrefling  wife. 

I  know  very  weil  people  are  apt  to 
fay,  that  when  a  woman  abandons  her- 
lelfto  vice,  fhe  prei'ently  becomes  utterly 
incapable  of  paying  any  regard  to  her 
own  reputation,  much  lefs  to  that  of 
her  hufband;  and  that  it  appears  a 
much  greater  matter  of  furpiize  when 
they  fee  women,  as  it  muft  be  confeffed 
many  fuch  there  are,  who,  without  be- 
ing criminal  in  fact,  behave  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  draw  on  themfelves  the 
fevereft  cenfures.  Though  I  muft  al- 
low that  this  too  frequently  happens, 
yet  I  cannot  agree  in  opinion  with  thole 
who  feem  to  wonder  it  mould  be  fo,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  inconfiftency  hi 
nature;  I  rather  imagine  that  guilt  is 
more  likely  to  infpire  circumfpection. 
A  woman  who  knows  herfelf  culpable, 
I  fjiould  expect  to  be  very  careful  not  to 


do  any  thing  in  publick  that  might 
caufe  fufpicion  of  her  being  lefs  re- 
ferved  in  private;  whereas  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  innocence,  efpecially  in  a  thought- 
lefs  difpofition,  may  ealily  render  a  wo- 
man unguarded,  and  lefs  obfervant  of 
thofe  decoiums  which,  though  not  ef- 
fential  to  virtue,  are  doubtleis  necelTary 
to  reputation. 


CHAP.     V. 

TURNS  CHIEFLY  UPON  THE  SUB- 
JECT OF  EDUCATION,  AND  CON- 
TAINS SOME  THINGS  WHICH  THE 
AUTHOR  IS  APPREHENSIVE  WILL 
NOT  EE  VERY  AGREEABLE  TO 
THE  FEMALE  PART  OF  HIS  READ- 
ERS. 

THE  good  or  the  ill  fortune  of  out- 
whole  lives  chiefly  depends  on  the 
firft  bent  given  to  our  minds  in  youth. 
Impreffions  made  in  our  early  years  take 
a  deep  root  within  us,  grow  up  with  us 
to  maturity,  become  part  of  ourfelvesj 
fo  that  they  may  properly  be  called  afe- 
cond  nature,  and  are  feldom,  if  ever, 
totally  eradicated.  According  to  one 
of  our  Englifh  poets— 

*  Children,  like  tender  ofiers,  take  the  bow  ; 

*  And,  as  they  firft  are   falhion'd,  ftill  will 

*  grow.' 

For  this  reafon  it  is  that  parents,  un- 
lets they  are  very  remifs  indeed,  take  fo 
much  pride  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  bellowing  on  them  every  ac- 
complifhment  befitting  their  rank  and 
circumftances,  and  oftentimes  more 
than  will  well  agree  with  either.  Yet  all 
this  will  not  do;  there  are  fome  previous 
fteps  to  be  taken,  without  which  all  the 
improvements  we  can  make,  from  the 
leffons  of  the  moft  able  matters,  will 
never  render  us  worthy  the  efteem  of 
others,  or  truly  happy  in  ourfelves,  for 
any  length  of  time.  Pride,  and  an  im- 
patience of  controul,  are  the  firft  pro- 
penfities  dilcoverable  in  human  nature: 
if  thefe  are  humoured  and  indulged  in, 
their  beginnings,  which  is  indeed  in  our 
moft  early  years,  they  will  foon  become 
too  headltrong  and  too  turbulent  to  be 
afterwards  reftrained  and  fubjected  to 
the  government  of  reafon  by  any  me- 
thods whatever  that  can  be  taken  foe 

that 
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that  purpofe;  the  fir  ft  indications  fhould 
therefore  be  carefully  watched,  and 
checked  in  every  initance. 

I  fmile  to  think  what  objections  are 
commonly  made,  by  Tome  over-fond  pa- 
rents, to  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding. 
If  I  am  not  miftaken,  thefe  two  are  the 
principal:  that  to  curbchildren  too  much 
is  apt  to  break  their  ipirits;  and  that  the 
world  being  fo  full  of  difappointmcnts, 
few  people  efcape  them  when  they  come 
to  maturity,  it  is  pity  the  poor  things 
fhould  know  forrow  before  their  time. 
To  both  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  make 
this  reply — 

Firft,  as  to  what  they  call  the  break- 
ing of  the  fpirit.  That  due  decorum  I 
would  recommend,  takes  no  more  of  the 
fpirit  from  the  young  Matter  or  Mil's 
than  what  is  neceffary  to  keep  them  from 
running  into  thole  follies  and  exceli'es 
which,  how  excufeable  ibever  in  child- 
hood, render  them  contemptible  in 
riper  years;  as  the  lkilful  gardener  lops 
from  his  tender  plant  thole  fuperfluous 
branches  which,  if  fuffered  to  continue, 
would  hinder  it  from  growing  to  pe>  fac- 
tion. Then,  as  to  the  fecund,  every 
one  knows  the  forrows  their  little  hearts 
are  capable  of  feeling  make  no  tailing 
impreflion  on  them;  they  will  cry  one 
moment,  and  laugh  the  next.  The  con- 
tradiction they  meet  with  will  only  make 
them  fenlible  that  they  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  expect  they  are  to  have  their 
will  in  all  things;  and  the  trifling  dif- 
appointments  given  them,  will  enable 
them  to  fuftain  with  fortitude  thole 
of  more  confequence,  which  may  here- 
after poffibly  befal  them.  A  boy  is 
lei's  liable  to  the  danger  of  being  fpoiled 
by  too  much  indulgence  than  a  girl;  be- 
caul'e  he  is  no  lboner  taken  from  the 
nuriery,  than  he  is  either  put  out  to 
fchool,  or,  if  of  a  luperior  rank,  under 
the  inspection  of  a  tutor. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  pretty  nearly 
related,  by  marriage,  to  Lady  Plyant; 
her  late  lmiband  being  my  firft  coufin. 
Decency  obliges  me  to  vifit  the  widow 
fometimes:  fhe  is  a  very  affable,  good- 
natured  woman;  and  has,  indeed,  a 
greater  (hare  of  understanding  than  her 
too  great  compliance  with  the  cuiioms 
of  the  age  will  permit  her  to  make  lhew 
of.  She  keeps  a  prodigious  deal  of 
company,  for  which  reafon  I  fee  her 
much  lefs  frequently  than  other  wile  I 
mould  do;  but  happening  to  pafs  by  her 
boufe  one  day  when  no  coach  or  chair 


was  in  waiting  there,  I  ventured  to 
knock  at  the  door,  asii  was  glad  to  be 
told  flic  was  alone.  I  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  with  her  above  ten  minutes, 
before  two  or  lire?  loud  raps  proclaimed 
the  approach  of  l'ome  newgueli,  and  pre- 
fentiy  after  a  grave  elderly  lady  was  in- 
troduced. Lady  Plyant  received  her 
with  much  politenefs,  and  a  great  lhew 
of  triendlhip;  and,  after  the  firft  faluta- 
tions  were  over,  and  we  had  re-leated 
ouifelves,  faid  to  her — 

Lady  Plyant.  Dear  Mrs.  Loyter,  I 
have  not  feen  you  this  age,  and  have 
been  quite  unhappy  in  the  want  of  you. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  Dear  Lady  Plyant, 
the  ioi's  is  wholly  mine.  But  I  have 
been  lb  embarrafled — my  poor  girl  has 
been  extremely  indiipofed. 

Lady  Plyant.  Blefs  me!  Mifs  not 
well,  and  I  hear  nothing  of  it !  But 
I  hope  (he  is  better  ? 

Mrs.  Loyter.  Perfectly  recovered, 
Madam.  Sue  will  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  your  lad)  (hip  this  evening. 
She  is  gone  to  make  a  few  vifits,  but 
prayed  heartily  to  find  nobody  at  home, 
that  flte  might  follow  me  here  the  lboner. 

Lady  Plyant.  How  perfectly  kind 
that  was  !  Well,  /he  is  a  charming 
creature;  you  are  thehappieft  woman  in 
the  world  in  having  i'uch  a  daughter. 
I  proteft,  among  all  my  acquaintance ,  I 
do  not  know  any  young  lady  that  comes 
up  to  her;  there  is  fomething  lb  fweet, 
fo  engaging,  in  everything  (he  does. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  She  is  infinitely  obliged 
to  your  ladylhip.  Indeed,  I  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  with  her;  for,  as 
I  have  no  other  daughter,  I  (hould  ne- 
ver have  forgiven  myfelf  if  I  had  not 
ufed  my  utmoft  endeavours  to  form  her 
mind  fo  as  to  make  her  as  agreeable  as 
poffible  to  her  acquaintance. 

Lady  Plyant.  Oh,  Madam,  the 
world  mult  allow  you  have;  Mils  is  the 
darling  of  every  body  that  knows  her. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  The  girl  has  a  great 
deal  of  good-nature,  Madam,  and  does 
not  want  a  genius  and  capacity  to  mingle 
in  conversation  on  almoft  any  lubjefr. 
becoming  a  young  lady  to  be  acquainted 
with. — 

I  had  been  upon  the  wing  to  take  my 
flight  almolt.  from  the  moment  Mrs. 
L^vter  camein;  but  what  was  faid  in  re- 
lation to  her  daughter  determined  me  to 
ftay  till  Mil's  arrived,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  how  far  he;  perfen  and  be- 
huviour  corresponded  with  the  high  cha- 
racter 
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rafter  which  had  been  given  of  her.  At 
len  ,th  Mifs  Loyter  appeared,  and  I 
ftretched  my  eyelids  to  their  full  extent,  to 
take  in  all  the  harms  I  had  heard  fhe  was 
poffeffed  of.  The  girl,  indeed,  was  well 
enough;  but  I  could  diicover  nothing 
extraordinary  about  her,  nor  did  her  eyes 
©r  air  give  my  indications  of  that  capacity 
her  mother  feemed  to  boafl  of;  but  as  I 
thought  it  unfair  to  give  a  verdicT:  on 
mere  appearances,  I  fufpended  my  judg- 
ment on  her  underftanding  till  I  had  more 
fubftantial  proofs. 

The  difcourfe  at  firft  was  only  on 
where  (he  had  been,  who  (lie  had  leen, 
and  how  fuch  and  fuch  a  lady  wasdrefTed. 
I  found  Mil's  talked  very  learnedly  on 
this  fubject,  and  therefore  was  not  with- 
out hope  of  hearing  (bmething  from  her 
equally  lively  on  others  of  more  import- 
ance; but  none  being  darted,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  liften  to  the  feveral  animadver- 
sions made  by  thefe  three  ladies  on  caps, 
flounces,  and  fuch  like.  At  lad,  Mifs 
happening  to  fay  that  (lie  had  met  Mrs. 

O in  one  of  the  vifits  (he  had  been 

making,  I  prefently  catched  up  the  word, 
and  laid  to  her — '  Then,  Madam,  I 
doubt  not  but  fomeconverfation  palled 
which  you  will  do  us  the  favour  to  re- 
peat, as  the  lady  you  mention  is  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  publick  affairs, 

*  and  indeed  reafons  on  them  very  jullly.' 
To  which  (he  replied — «  So  they  fry,  Sir; 

*  but  (lie  was  jult  going  out  when  I  came 
«  in ;  and  indeed  I  was  heartily  glad  of 
«  it,  for  T  hate  to  hear  a  deal  of  (luff 
«  about  things  I  know  nothing  of.'  As 
I  had  a  good  (hare  in  the  enfuing  part  of 
this  converfation,  I  (hall,  to  avoid  con- 
fufion,  repeat  my  own  words  as  if  fpoke 
by  another  perfon. 

Author.  Then,  Madam,  you  iiave  110 
reli(h  for  politicks  ? 

Mifs.  No  truly,  Sir.  What  bufinefs 
have  I  with  the  tranlacltons  of  kings, 
and  princes,  and  parliaments  ?  It  makes 
me  fick  to  hear  fo  much  of  wars,  and 
treaties,  and  conventions,  and  taxes,  and 
grievances,  and  fuch  nonfenfe. 

Author.  I  muftconfefs,  Madam,  the 
affairs  of  Europe  are  a  little  intricate  at 
prefent,  and  may  be  puzzling  to  a  lady's 
comprehenfion  ;  but  I  fuppoie  you  are 
not  unacquainted  with  the  hiilories  of 
former  times. 

Mifs.  Lord,  Sir,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  former  times  ? 

Author.     Every  one,  Madam.;  bus  to 


do  with  the  annals  of  the  country  they 
were  born  in. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  Thefe  things  are  quite 
out  of  my  daughters  way;  but  for  all 
that,  I  Can  affure  you,  Sir,  fhe  reads  a 
great  deal. 

Author.  It  would  be  a  pity,  indeed, 
Madam,  fo  fine  a  young  lady  mould  be 
altogether  ignorant  of  books.  I  imagine, 
therefore,  that  Mifs's  genius  foars  to  a 
higher  pitch,  the  wonders  of  the  creation ; 
I  make  no  queltion  but  (lie  has  read  Le 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature. 

Mrs .  Loyter.  I  believe  not,  Sir.— Have 
you,  my  dear  ? 

Mifs.  Not  I,  truly;  but  I  have  heard 
enough  of  it.  They  fay  there  are  four 
volumes  of  it  taken  up  with  nothing  but 
a  defcription  of  trees,  birds,  beails,  fi(he$, 
and  nafty  infe6ts. 

Author.  What  do  you  think,  Madam, 
of  Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds  ? 

Mifs.  O  hang  it,  I  was  never  fo  dis- 
appointed in  my  life  ;  I  thought  by  the 
beginning,  when  I  found  a  gentleman  and 
lady  were  taking  their  walk  together  by 
moon-  light,  fome  pretty  adventure  would 
have  enfued;  but,  good  God!  the  author 
has  made  them  talk  of  nothing  but 
planets,  and  the  things  that  happen  in 
the  fky. 

Author.  I  fancy,  then,  Mifs,  romances 
and  novels  are  chiefly  your  tafte. 

Mifs.  I  hate  romances,  they  are  too 
tedious ;  as  for  novels,  I  like  fome  of 
them  well  enough,  particularly  Mrs. 
Bthn's  :  but  I  know  not  how  it  is,  the 
authors  now-a-days  have  got  fuch  a  way 
of  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  their 
(lories,  that  one  forgets  one  half  before 
one  comes  to  the  other. 

Author.  Digreffions,  Mifs,  when  they 
contain  finefentiments  and  judicious  re- 
marks, are  certainly  the  moll  valuable 
parts  of  that  fort  of  writing. 

Mifs.  I  cannot  think  fo;  and  I  could 
wilh  the  authors  would  keep  their  fenti- 
ments  and  remarks  to  themfelves,  orelfe 
have  them  printed  in  a  different  letter, 
that  one  might  know  when  to  begin  and 
when  to  leave  off. 

Author.  I  prefume,  Mifs,  you  are 
fond  of  poetry  ? 

Mifs.  Not  very  fond  ;  I  can't  fay  I 
ever  read  much  of  it.— 

I  thought  1  had  now  fufficiently  found- 
ed the  genius  and  capacity  of  this  young 
lady;  therefore  ceafed  to  engrofs  her  any 
longer  to  myfelf,  and  foon  after  took 

my 
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my  leave,  fecretly  wondering  at  the 
ftrange  partiality  of  Mrs.  Loyter,  in  re- 
gard both  of  herfelf  and  daughter.  A 
few  hours,  however,  made  me  begin  to 
judge  (bmewhat  moie favourably  o  ihefe 
ladies.  *  Though  Mrs.  Loyter,'  laid  I 
within  myfelf,  '  is  miuaktn  in  believing 

*  me  has  been  able  to  make  her  ilaugh- 
'  ter  pafs  for  a  wit,  her  endeavours,  not- 
'  withftanding,  may  have  had  better  fuc- 
'  cefs  in  other  accomplishments  more 
'  effential  ro  her  happinefs;  me  may  have 

*  made  her  a  good  ceconomilt,  and  per- 

*  feclly  acquainted  with  every  thing  re- 

*  quilne for  the  well  managing  a  family.' 

I  had  the  more  reafon  to  imagine  that 
this  young  lady  was  trained  up  in  fruga- 
lity and  good  houfewifery,  as  I  had  been 
told,  that  Mr.  Loyter  lived  to  the  height 
of  bis  income  ;  that  he  faved  no  money  ; 
had  feveral  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom, 
aftei  his  deceafe,  was  to  run  away  with 
the  eftate ;  fo  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected the  daughter  would  have  any  for- 
tune to  entitle  her  to  a  hufband  at  all 
fuitable  to  the  appearance  (he  made.  But, 
as  I  was  always  willing  to  be  convinced 
whether  my  conjectures  were  right  or 
wrong,  I  refolved  to  make  an  Invisible 
Vilit  to  this  family.  Ju(t  as  I  came  to 
the  houfe,  Mr.  Loyter  was  going  out, 
and  the  door  being  opened  for  him,  I 
ilipped  in,  and  went  up  Hairs.  The  old 
lady  was  fitting  in  the  dining-room  win- 
dow with  her  fpectacles  on,  very  hud  at 
work.  Breakfalt  was  but  jure  over,  as 
I  found  by  the  maid's  removing  the  tea- 
equipage;  and  Mils  was  gone  up  to  drel's, 
it  feems,  for  (he  came  down  prelently  af- 
ter in  the  fame  form  I  had  feen  her 
at  Lady  Plyant's:  (he  ran  directly  to  the 
great  glafs,  in  order  to  examine  how  her 
petticoats  hung  at  the  bottom;  and  then 
turned  to  her  mother,  and  feeing  what 
ihe  was  about,  laid  to  her — 

Mifs.  Lord,  mamma,  have  you  not 
done  mending  my  tippet  yet ! 

Mrs.  Loyter.  indeed,  my  dear,  it  is 
pad  mending;  you  have  torn  the  lace  in 
twenty  places,  I  believe,  with  thole  ugly 
pins  in  your  ftomacher;  I  wifh  you  would 
take  more  care  of  your  things. 

Mifs.  Indeed  I  can't  be  a  (lave  to  my 
cloaths. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  I  would  not  have  you, 
my  dear;  but  this  vexes  me,  becaule  it  is 
the  only  handfome  tippet  yon  have.  You 
mull  e'en  try  to  coax  your  father  to  give 
yon  a  couple  of  pieces  to  buy  you  another, 
\hz  firlt  time  you  find  him  in  a  good  hu- 
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mo'ir;  for  1  allure  you  I  have  not  a  fingle 
guinea  in  the  world. 

Mifs.  Well,  'tis  a  (hameful  thing  one 
has  not  money  enough  without  aiking 
for,  when  one  has  a  fancy  to  any  thing. 
But,  mamma,  can  nothing  be  done  with 
this  lace  ? 

Mrs.  Loyter.  It  will  never  make  up 
again  in  the  ihape  it  is ;  but  I  believe  I 
may  contrive  to  make  a  handfome  tucker 
of  it. 

Mifs.  Oh,  I  mail  like  a  tucker  of  it 
vaftly.  Pray,  mamma,  do  it  as  foon  as 
you  can. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  Where  are  you  going, 
my  dear  ? 

Mifs.  I  am  only  going  to  the  next 
ftieet  to  Lady  Loveioy's,  to  afk  if  Mifs 
will  take  a  walk  with  me  in  the  Park. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  Do  not  (lay  too  long; 
your  father  brings  company  home  to- 
day, and  we  are  to  have  a  great  dinner. 
Mr.  BlofTom,  and  his  fon  jullcome  from 
the  univerlity,  are  to  be  here,  fo  I  would 
not  have  you  out  of  the  way  for  the 
world  ;  who  can  tell  what  may  happen? 

Mifs.  Oh,  why  did  not  I  know  that 
fooner  ?  I  would  have  had  on  my  new 
gauze  cap ;  but,  'tis  no  matter,  I  will 
come  home  time  enough  to  change  it. 

With  thefe  words  (lie  (hatched  up  her 
little  muff,  and  galloped  down  (lairs, 
leaving  her  poor  mother  poring  over  the 
breaches  (he  had  undertaken  to  rectify. 

Methinks  I  hear  how  heartily  the  gay 
and  witty  part  of  my  readers  will  laugh 
at  the  character  of  Mil's  Loyter;  they 
will  certainly  look  upon  her  as  a  (talk- 
ing, (taring,  ltupid,  notelefs  creature;  a 
moving  piece  of  mere  matter,  uninform- 
ed by  any  ibul  or  fpirit,  wholly  incapable 
of  delerving  praife,  and  equally  infenhble 
of  contempt.  'Tis  true  (he  appears  fo, 
yet  may  it  not  be  owing  I'o  much  to  any 
deficiency  of  nature  in  her,  as  to  the 
miltaken  fondnefs  of  a  mother,  who, 
fearing  to  give  her  a  moment's  diicon- 
tent,  neglected  to  rouze  the  native  flug- 
giflmefs  of  her  faculties  by  any  exercife 
or  employment. 

What  therefore  can  be  expected  from 
a  young  perfon  bred  in  a  lupine  indolence, 
accuftomed  to  have  her  will  in  every 
thing,  and  icarce  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil;  but  thai  (he  fhould, 
all  her  life,  act  as  chance,  or  as  her  own 
undiftinguiihing  fancy  (hall  direct?— 
Blefs  all  fober  and  thinking  men  from  a 
wife  of  this  calt ! 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

THE  AUTHOR  EXPECTS  WILL  MAKE 
A  FULL  ATONEMENT  TO  THE 
LADIES  FOR  TOO  MUCH  PLAIN 
DEALING,  AS  SOME  OF  THEM  MAY 
THINK,  OF  THE  PRECEDING 
CHAPTER. 

WOMEN  and  wedlock  are  the 
common  topicks  of  ridicule 
among  men  who,  without  one  f;  ark  of 
genius  or  capacity,  imagine  themlelves 
wits,  and  let  upforfuch  :  hut,  whr.tevu' 
cither  they,  or  lome  who  even  have  a  bet- 
ter way  of  thinking  in  other  things,  pre- 
tend to  alledge  againft  the  lex,  it  is  very 
evident,  and  mult  lie  confeffed,  that  Na- 
ture has  endowed  the  minds  of  many 
women  with  as  great  and  valuable  talents 
as  ever  (lie  beftowed  on  men. 

Numberlels  are  the  examples  which 
might  be  brought  from  the  records,  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  hiitory,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  aftertion  ;  but  I  (hall 
content  myfelf  with  mentioning  only  a 
few,  yet  enough  to  make  thole  unworthy 
maligners  of  a  lex,  to  whom  they  know 
in  their  own  hearts  they  are  indebted  for 
all  the  convenience  and  happinefs  of  their 
livts,  take  (liame  to  themfelves,  and 
blufli  for  what  they  have  laid.  Who  is 
fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  have  heard  of  the 
famed  Cornelia  of  Rome ;  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  the  wife  of  Brutus  5 
the  learned  HypaMa  of  Greece ;  the 
Boadicea  and  the  Cartiimuda  of  ancient 
Britain?  But  it  L  needlels  to  look  back 
into  fuch  dilhint  times;  the  wife  of  the 
late  Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovv  ;  the 
imperial  heroine  of  Germany;  bignora 
Laura  ot  Italy;  and  the  prefent  queens 
of  Sweden  and  the  Two  Sicilies;  are  no 
lei's  pnbhek  than  thining  proofs  of  the 
capacity  of  a  iemale  mind.  And  even 
here,  there  are  not  wanting  Come,  I  may 
fay  many  bdics,  who  in  private,  and  al- 
moft  pbicure  lite,  are  poffelTed  of  qua- 
lifications that  might  add  1  uft re  to  the 
highelt  Itations.  In  fine,  there  is  110- 
I  ig  more  ertain,  than  that  if  the  wo- 
men, generally  (peaking,  arc  iefs  know- 
ing than  the  nun,  it  is  only  became 
they  are  denied  the  lame  advantages  of 
anon,  and  the  miltaken  motliei  la- 
vilhes  her  whole  cues  in  embellifnmg 
the  pretty  perlbn  of  her  daughter,  and 
gives  no  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
hei  underftandirig. 

I  am  happy  in  the  acquaintance  of  a 


lady  whom  I  (hall  diftinguilh  by  the 
name  of  Amadea :  (he  had  been  married 
very  young  to  a  gentleman  whom  (he 
tenderly  loved,  and  by  whom  (he  was  no 
lefs  beloved  ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
lofe  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
was  at  the  fame  time  the  mother  of  three 
daughters,  the  eldeft  fcarce  four  years 
old.  The  land  eltate,  which  was  very 
conliderable,  defcended  to  the  next  male 
heir  of  the  family;  and  all  the  perfonals, 
with  a  jointure  of  four  hundred  per  an- 
num, to  the  fair  widow,  and  each  of  her 
children  five  thoufand  pounds. 

The  firft  three  years  of  her  widow- 
hood (he  lived  the  life  of  a  reclufe,  feldom 
ftirring  out  of  her  own  houie,  except  to 
her  devotions,  or  when  the  neceflity  of 
her  affairs  obliged  her.  Nor  did  (lie,  with 
hermourning,  throw  this  referve  entirely 
off:  though  it  is  now  full  thirteen  years 
fmce  her  dear  hulband's  death,  (he  neither 
vifus  nor  receives  yifits  as  formerly,  but 
confines  her  convcrfaticn  to  thole  of  her 
kindred,  or  very  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ;  never  appears  at  any  pubiick 
diverfion,  and  rejects  even  the  firft  men- 
tion of  propofals  for  a  fecond  marriage, 
though  feveral  very  advantageous  ones 
have  been  attempted. 

All  her  cares  have  been  turned  on  th& 
e.lucation  of  her  children,  and  all  her 
plealures  centered  in  oblerving  the  im- 
provements they  made  by  the  inftructions 
given  to  them.  She  had  never  fuffered 
their  infancy  to  be  frighted  with  idle 
ftories  of  fpirits  and  hobgoblins,  nor 
amuied  with  fairy  tales  :  from  their  moft 
early  years  (he  awakened  reafon  in  them; 
and  contrived  it  fo,  that  even  the  little 
fports  (he indulged  them  in,  (hould  fonte 
way  or  other  conduce  to  that  great  end. 

As  they  grew  bigger,  (he  had  matters 
to  teach  them  mufick  and  dancing,  the 
French  and  Italian  languages,  and  as 
much  of  the  Latin  as  was  fufficient  to 
make  them  fpeak  and  write  Engiiih  pro- 
perly ?  but  tlie'e  politer  ftudies  were  not 
to  take  up  all  their  time;  the  ceconomy 
of  domelhck  life  (lie  looked  upon  as  too 
neceflary  a  qualification  not  to  be  weli  .it- 
tended  to;  lome  hours  in  everv  day  were 
let  apart  for  needle- work  ;  and,  whenever 
the  table  was  to  be  furniflied  with  any 
thing  extraordinary,  they  were  lure  to  be 
put  under  the  tuition  of  the  cook,  and 
frequently  afliited  her  in  thole  parts  of 
her  bnfinefs  which  were  the  molt  deli- 
cate and  leaft  laborious. 

Thua  deiirous  of  eniiching  their  minds 

with 
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with  every  ufeful  kind  of  knowledge,  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  books  were  out 
of  the  quellionj  no,  each  of  thefe  young 
ladies  takes  upon  her,  in  lier  turn,  to  read 
to  the  two  others  the  whole  time  they  are 
at  work.     But,  above  all  other  things, 
thisdifcreetmotherwas  (ludioudy  watch- 
ful to  prevent  the  pride  and  little  vanities, 
fo  incident  to  human  nature,  from  tak- 
ing too  faft  hold  of  their  young  hearts. 
Betimes  (lie  taught  them,  that  nothing 
concerning  themfelves,  except  the  em- 
bellifhment  of  their  minds,  was  worthy 
their  attention;  that  all  cares  relating  to 
drefs  or  perfon,  beyond  what  cleanlinefs 
and  decency  required,  were  fuperfluous 
and  filly  ;  and  that  every  minute  wafted 
at  the  toilet  would  rob  them  of  fome  ad- 
vantage they  might  otherwife  receive.    I 
am  well  aware,  thofe  of  my  fair  readers 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  different 
manner— which,  by  the  way,  I  fear  are 
much  the  greateftpart — will  be  apt  to  cry 
out  againft  the  conduct  of  Amadea  ;  they 
will  perhaps  fay,  they  wonder  the  poor 
girls  are  not  moped,  and  that  they  muft 
certainly  be  dull,  ftupid  creatures;  but 
thofe  who  think  thus  need  only  have  a 
fight  of  the  young  ladies  to  be  convinced 
of  their  miftake:  nothing  can  be  more 
lively  and  fpirituous  than  all  the  three 
fillers;  fmiles  of  innocence  and  joy  dwell 
for  ever  on  their  faces,  and  denote  an  in- 
nate chearfulnefs  and  fatisfaflion,  which 
all  thofe  hurrying  pleafures,  fo  eagerly 
purfued  by  others,  have  not  the  power  of 
bellowing. 

I  made  feveral  Invisible  Vifits  to  them 
in  their  own  apartment;  and  I  know  very 
few  things  capable  of  giving  me  a  more 
fincere  delight  than  I  took  in  obferving 
their  behaviour,  at  times  when  they 
thought  themfelves  entirely  free  from  all 
infpeclion,  and  had  no  occafion  to  put 
reflraint  upon  their  words  or  actions. 
Never  did  I  find  them  lolling  out  of  a 
window, or  confulting  their  looks  or  mo- 
tions in  the  great  glafs;  never  heard  them 
complaining  they  were  not  permitted  to 
be  firftin  every  new  fafhion;  never  wifh- 
ing  to  be  in  the  Mall,  or  any  other  pub- 
lick  place;  neverwantonly  giggling  about 
love  or  lovers ;  never  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  or  ridiculing  the  foibles  of 
their  acquaintance.  Sometimes  I  caught 
them  playing  and  finging  to  their  inftru- 
ments  ;  at  others,  amufing  themfelves 
with  praflifmg  fome  new  dance,  and  not 
feldom  bufily  employed  in  needle-work 
for  the  ufe  of  the  family  ;  and  at  the 
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fame  time,  making  fuch  remarks  as  oc- 
curred to  them  on  fome  paffage  or  other 
in  hiftory  :  in  fine,  I  could  perceive  no- 
thing but  what  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
three  Graces,  who,  according  to  oneof  our 
poets,  are  actuated  but  by  one  foul,  and 
that  all  harmony  and  fweet  contentment. 
The  truth  is,  Amadea  never  makes 
ufeofanyaufterity;  the  precepts  (he  gives 
are  only  enforced  by  her  own  example, 
and  delivered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  (leal 
themfelves  upon  the  mind,  and  have  no 
need  of  any  compunction  from  authori- 
ty :  fo  that  one  may  truly  fay— 

*  Wifdom  in  her  appears  fo  bright  and  gay, 

*  They  hear  with  pleafure,  and  with  pride 

'  obey. 

Happy  the  children  who  have  fuch  a 
mother;  happy  the  mother  who  has  chil- 
dren fuch  as  thefe!  I  am  perfuaded, 
many  examples  of  this  kind  might  be 
found,  if  parents  would  be  at  the  pains 
to  purfue  the  fame  meafures  Amadea  did, 
and  inllil  into  their  offspring  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  wifdom,  before  they  knew 
what  was  meant  by  vice  and  folly. 


CHAP.    VII. 

CONTAINS  THE  RECITAL  OF  AN 
ADVENTURE,  WHICH,  PERHAPS, 
WILL  NOT  BE  FOUND  LESS  IN- 
TERESTING, FOR  IT'S  BEING 
NOT  ALTOGETHER  OF  SO  SINGU- 
LAR A  NATURE  AS  SOME  OTHERS 
IN  THIS  WORK  MAY  HAVE  AP- 
PEARED. 

I  Was  one  morning  taking  my  Invifible 
progreflion  into  thofe  pleafant  fields 
which  lie  behind  Montague  Houf'e,  not 
with  the  leaft  view  of  making  any  dif- 
coveries,  for  I  could  expefl  none  in  that 
retired  place,  but  merely  to  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  the  frelh  air.  I  had  not  walked 
many  minutes,  however,  before  I  heard 
the  tjead  oi  fome  perfons  dole  behind  me. 
I  (tepped  afide  to  lei  them  pafs,  and  faw 
that  one  of  them  was  Narciffa,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  perfon  who 
accompanied  her  was  her  maid,  as  I  foon 
after  found  by  the  following  dialogue 
between  them— 

Narcijiz.  Indeed,  Betty,  I  think  Cap- 
tain Pike  (hews  but  little  love  to  let  us 
be  here  before  him. 

Y  Betty. 
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Bdfy,  Oh,  Madam,  you  mould  con- 
fidfijr  thai  gentlemen  in  his  poll  are  not 
always  mailers  of  their  time:  you  know 
he  laid  he  came  to  town  on  affairs  of  the 
regiment,  and  fomething,  perhaps,  may 
have  happened  ;  but,  whatever  it  is  that 
detains  him,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  af- 
fection ;  I  am  fo  certain  of  that,  I  would 
pawn  mv  life  upon  it. 

Narcijj'a.  You  are  very  confident, 
Betty,  to  offer  f;ich  fecurity  for  a  man 
you  have  never  .feen  but  twice  in  your 
life. 

Betty .  If  I  had  never  feen  h'im  but 
once,  Madam,  I  have  feen  enough  to 
make  me  know  that  he  loves  you  to  dif- 
fraction. Poor  gentleman!  it  he  mould 
viot  fucceed  in  his  addrefTes,  I  am  lure 
lie  has  reafon  to  curie  me. 

Narcijj'a.  Curie  thee,  Betty  ! — why 
Curfe  thee  ? 

Bjtty.  He  might  never  have  ken  you 
if  it  had  not  been  for  me.  Don't  you  re- 
member, Madam,  how  I  teazed  you  to 
go  into  a  (hop,  and  buy  the  lall  new  play  ? 
He  was  fitting  reading  when  we  came  in; 
and  I  fhall  never  forget  how*  he  threw 
down  the  pamphlet  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  flared  at  you,  and  how  he  fighed. 
Poor  foul !  he  loir  his  heart  ft  om  that  very 
moment.  Then  how  he  followed  us  into 
the  Park  •  and  how  he  trembled  when 
he  afked  your  leave  to  join  us  ! 

Narcijfa.  Pirn  !  that  might  bs  all  af- 
fectation. 

Betty.  No,  Madam,  no  fuch  matter; 
the  tone  may  deceive  one,  but  the  eyes 
cannot.  And  then,  when  you  were  fo 
good  to  give  him  a  meeting  afterwards 
in  the  walk  by  Rofamond's  Pond,  how 
tenderly  he  expreffed  himtelf!  For  mv 
jiart,  my  heart  melted  at  every  word  he 
faith 

Narcijfa.  He  can  talk  moving  enough, 

s  cci  tain ;  but  yet,  Betty,  I  ought  not 

to  be  too  hafty  in  giving  credit  to  a  man 

I  know  fo  little  of,  or  what  deligns  he 

rn.iv  have  upon  me. 

Betty.  Nay,  Madam,  I  think  you 
know  as  much  of  him  as  you  c:.n  do 
without  being  married  to  him.  Did  not 
he  tell  you  his  name  was  Pike,  and  that 
he  was  a  captain  of  Colonel  *»****#'g 
rhent  ?  As  to  his  defigns,  you  can- 
not doubt  of  their  be'  ig  honourable,  as 
he  begged  youwoijj  t  permit  him  to  vifit 
you,  nnd  :itk  v\or  father's  leave  to  make 
his  addfefies. 

Narcijfa.  Ah,  Betty,  I  wife  fuch  a 
thing-could  be,  for  he  »s  a  prodigious 


pretty  man  ;  but  it  is  impoffible !  You 
know  my  father  hates  a  foldier,  calls 
them  a  pack  of  loculfs  ;  befides,  he  has 
always  defignedme  for  Mr.  Oakly. 

Betty.  Aye,  Madam,  and  will  make 
you  have  Mr.  Oakly  too,  or  lead  apes  in 
hell,  if  you  don't  take  care  to  prevent  it. 

Narcijfa.     Heigh  ho ! 

Betty.  Never  hgh,  Madam,  but  re- 
folve. 

Narcijfa.     On  what  ? 

Betty.  To  r>nn  away  from  a  forced 
marriage;  to  exert  the  fpirit  of  a  true- 
born  Englifhwoman,  and  be  your  own 
provider. 

Narcijj'a.     How  thou  talk  eft  ! 

Betty.  I  talk  nothing  but  reafon,  Ma- 
dam. But  here  comes  one  who  I  fancy 
will  be  able  fo  urge  it  mote  effectually. 

The  peifon  whom  (he  had  been  fo 
ftrenuoully  pkading  for,  now  appeared  : 
he  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  and  had  a 
good  lbldiei  ly  afpecT:  •  but  yet  I  thought 
I  difcovered  fomething  about  him  that 
Ihewed  he  had  not  always  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  wear  the  rich  cloaths  he  now 
had  on  ;  there  wanted  that  eafy  freedom 
ill  his  air,  which  denotes  the  true-bred 
gentleman  j  and  I  prefently  let  him  down 
in  my  mind,  either  for  an  impoftor,  or 
one  whom  ibme  lucky  chance  had  ele- 
vated iar  above  his  birth.  He  approach- 
ed Narcilfa  with  a  low  bow;  and  after 
taJiine  hold  of  one  of  her  hands,  and 
ki.'.'.ng  it  with  the  greateft  fervency,  ad- 
dreffed  her  in  thefe  terms — 

L'apt.     How  mil'erable  have  I  been, 
my  angel,  in  being  kept  thus  long  from' 
i  our  divine  prefence  ! 

Narcijfa.  I  do  not  doubt,  Sir,  hut  you 
have  been  better  engaged. 

Capt.  Cruel  fuppolition !  How  can  you 
fo  far  wrong  me,  as  to  imagine  that  the 
whole  world  has.  any  tiling  in  it  I  mould 
put  in  competition  with  the  blefling  I 
now  enjoy?  But  the  major  of  our  regi- 
ment is  in  town,  and  unluckily  lent 
for  me  this  morning  :  we  fubalterns  mull 
obey  our  commanding  officer ;  but  I  hope 
in  a  few  months  to  be  colonel,  and  I 
fli3ll  then  have  leifure  to  lie  eternally  at 
your  feet. 

Betty.  Ah,  Sir,  I  am  afraid,  before 
that  tunc,  my  lady  will  be  obliged  to 
have  fomebody  elfe  lie  at  her  feet. 

Narcijj'a.  Hold  your  prating,  huffy, 
Who  gave  you  the  privilege  of  ipeak- 
iflg  ? 

Betty.  Madam,  the  refpe£t  J  have  for 
yiiu  will  uot  fuffer  me  to  be  ii lent. —I 

tell 
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tell  you  nothing  but  the  truth,  Sir;  my 
lady  will  be  forced  to  many  a  man  to 
whom  me  has  the  greater!  averiion. 

Capt.  O  Heaven!  fo  near  being  torn 
from  all  my  hopes  !  Andean  you,  Ma- 
dam, can  a  lady  of  your  delicacy  {ugr 
mit 

Narcijfa.  Sir,  this  foolifh  wench  talks 
me  knows  not  whatj  I  may  live-  (ingle 
if  I  pleafe. 

Ca.pt.  Live  fingle!  Heaven  forbid! 
No,  nature  endowed  you  not  with  fuch 
luperior  charms,  but  to  blefs  fome  man 
who,  by  his  abundant  love,  might  make 
him  worthy  of  them.  O  that  I  were  the 
happy  he! 

NarciJJa.  Think  not  of  it,  Captain  ; 
niy  father  would  never  give  his  confent 
to  any  one  but  the  perfon  he  has  made 
choice  of  forme;  much  lefs  would  he  en- 
dure to  fee  me  wedded  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  army. 

Cap}.  And  have  you,  toe,  that  im- 
placable averfion  to  a  fafh  and  crollet  ? 

Narcijfa.  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay  I 
have;  I  think  the  army  our  oniylecurity 
in  time  of  war,  and  the  greateft  ornament 
of  our  country  in  times  of  peace. 

Capt.  O,  then,  if  I  could  flatter  my- 
felf  there  was  nothing  in  my  perfon  more 
dilagreeable  to  you  than  in  my  function, 
I  fliould  have  nothing  left  to  fear. 

NarciJJa.  Yes,  indeed,  you  would, 
Sir,  a  gieat  deal;  for  I  allure  you,  if  I 
married  you,  my  father  would  not  give 
me  a  groat. 

Capt.  Let  him  keep  his  dirty  tralh; 
I  defpife  money;  the  commiflion  I  enjoy 
at  prefent  will  keep  us  above  contempt, 
and  I  have  money  in  the  Bank  ready  to 
purchafe  the  firlt  vacant  command  of  a 
regiment. 

NarciJJa.  Can  you  imagine  I  would 
give  myielf  to  a  man  who  has  but  juft 
begun  to  tell  me  that  he  loves  me  ? 

Capt.  My  whole  life  (hall  be  but  one 
continued  fcene  of  court  (hip  j  be  allured 
I  (hall  not  be  the  lefs,  but  infinitely  the 
more  your  adorerby  being  your  hufband. 
O,  then,  be  juft  to  my  ardent  paflion,  ge- 
neroufly  put  an  end  to  my  defpair. 

NarciJJa.  Blefs  me,  what  would  the 
world  fay  of  fuch  a  thing ! 

Capt.  The  wife,  Madam,  defpife  all 
forms.  Do  not  kings  and  princes  marry 
thole  they  never  law  before  ?  Behdes,the 
late  proceedings  of  the  legislature  lay 
you  under  a  necefiity  of  coming  to.  a 
ipcedy  refolution. 


Betty.  Aye,Madam,  remember  thc;ict. 

Capt.  Aye,  Madam,  conlider  how 
foon  that  fatal  Monday  will  arrive,  which 
takes  from  you  the  power  of  matching 
from  mifery  the  man  who  loves  you 
more  than  life,  and  would  facrifiee  every 
thing  for  you  ! 

NarciJJa.  I  mud  confefs,  Captain, 
your  offering  to  take  me  without  a  for- 
tune demands  fome  gratitude  on  my 
and  if —  But  no  more;  I  fee  a  lady  yonder 
whom  I  would  not  wifh  mould  furpnze 
us  in  this  compilation;  this  evening  you 
(hall  know  my  final  refolution.  Where 
can  1  fend  to  vou  ? 

Capt.  I  have  an  appointment  with 
fome  young  officers  this  afternoon  at 
Will's  Coffee- tloufe,  Whitehall,  and 
(hail  there  wait  my  doom  with  the  mod 
ardent  impatience;  but  before  you  pafs 
the  fentenceof  my  fate,  think,  -Q  think, 
my  life  or  death  depends  upon  it ! 

NarciJJa.  Well,  well,  beeafy;  but  go. 

Capt.  I  mull  obey  :  may  Love  and  all 
it's  powers  plead  for  me  ! 

He  faid  no  more,  but  turned  away  as 
his  miftrefs  had  commanded,  and  palled 
on  to  another  part  of  the  field,  while  (he 
advanced  to  meet  the  lady  (he  had  men- 
tioned. But  Betty,  who  was  heartily  vex- 
ed at  this  accident,  could  not  forbear 
crying  out  as  they  went  along — '  I  won- 
'  der  what  (hould  bring  Marilla  hoe  !' 

The  words  were  either  not  heard,  or 
not  regarded  by  Narciffa,  who,  I  could 
perceive  by  her  looks,  was  little  lefs  dif- 
concerted  :  (lie  met  her  friend,  however, 
with  a  (htw  of  gaiety  and  Satisfaction  j 
and  as  foon  as  they  came  near  each  other, 
fainted  her  in  thefe  terms — 

NarciJJa.  My  dear  Marilla !  it  is  a 
wonder  to  fee  you  in  fuch  a  place  as  this; 
you  ufed  to  be  an  enemy  to  all  folitary 
walks. 

Marilla.  So  I  am  dill ;  but  I  have 
been  at  your  houfe,  and  was  told  you 
were  here,  lb  came  in  mere  good  nature 
to  hinder  you  from  indulging  melan- 
choly; but  I  find  1  might  have  fpared 
myfelf  that  trouble.  Pray,  who  was  that 
pretty  fellow  that  left  you juft  now  ? 

Narcijfa.  I  know  not,  he  only  came 
up  to  vis,  feeing  nobody  elfe  in  the  place, 
I  fuppofe,  to  alk  which  was  the  nearelt 
wav  to  Great  RuiTel  Stieet. 

Marilla.     Rather  to  alk  the  way  to  a 

lady's  heart,  who  lives'not  far  fromGreat 

RuiTel  Street.    Oh,  Narcifla,  vou  cannot 

deceive  me ;  I  could  eafily  perceive,  at 

Y  z  the 
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the  diftance  I  was,  that  he  diJ  not  part 
from  you  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
no  other  bufmefs  than  to  afk  fuch  an 
impertinent  queftion.  Befides,  I  muft 
tell  you  that  you  are  a  very  ill  diffem- 
bler;  your  blufhes  declare  that  he  is  a 
lover:  I  know  well  enough  that  you  met 
him  here  by  appointment.  Pr'ythee,  let 
me  into  the  whole  of  thefecrct. 

Narciffa  ftili  perfifted  in  her  firft  af- 
fertions;  but  the  other  feemed  not  to 
give  credit  on  that  fcore,  and  aftuming 
a  more  ferious  air,  fpoke  thus— 

Mar  ilia.  I  perceive,  my  dear  Nar- 
ciffa, I  am  not  thought  worthy  of  your 
confidence,  though  I  am  very  certain 
you  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world  who 
wilhes  your  happinefs  with  more  fince- 
rity  than  I  do. 

Narcijfa.  I  believe  it,  my  dear,  and 
am  much  obliged  to  youj  but  you  would 
not  have  me  tell  lyes  to  (hew  my  grati- 
tude? 

Marllla.  Well,  well,  I  (hall  urge  you 
no  farther  ;  and  fhculd  not  have  been  fo 
impertinent  to  take  any  notice  of  what  I 
faw,  but  for  the  tranfport  it  gave  me  to 
imagine  you  might  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  yourfelf  from  the 
danger  of  being  forced  into  a  marriage 
with  a  man  whom  I  have  heard  you  de- 
clare fo  greatan  averfion  for. 

Narcijfa.  And  fuppofe  the  thing 
were  really  as  you  have  taken  it  into 
your  head  to  farcy,  would  you  have  me 
dilbblige  my  father  by  marrying  with- 
out his  conlcnt  ? 

MariUa.  Yes,  when  he  will  give 
his  conlent  to  nobody  but  one  with 
whom  you  muft  be  miferable;  for,  be- 
fides the  dillike  you  have  to  the  perfon 
of  Oakly,  his  temper  is  fuch  as  would 
brenk  a  woman's  heart  in  two  months. 
You  know  I  am  very  intimate  with  his 
lifter  and  cannot  avoid  feeing  oddities 
in  his  behaviour  as  have  made  me  trem- 
bleforyou  a  thonfand  times. 

Narciffa.  I  cannot  think  my  father 
will  ever  go  about  to  compel  my  incli- 
nations. 

Manila.  Oakly  is  of  another  opi- 
nion; for  I  can  tell  you,  he  makes  no 
fcruple  to  fay,  that  if  you  do  hot  rnarry 
him,  you  will  marry  nobody:  therefore, 
without  diving  into  the  lVcrets  of  yd'ur 
heart,  let  me  advife  you,  my  dear  ciea- 
une,  not  io  lol'e  the  fhort  time  allowed 
you,  hut  if  you  have  any  offer  lefs  dila- 
greeable  to  you  than  Oakly,  accept  it  at 


once ;  three  days  hence  it  will  be  ont  of 
your  power. 

Narcijfa.  But,  my  dear,  what  man 
that  is  worth  having  will  marry  a  wo- 
man without  a  fortune  ? 

Manila.  If  I  were  a  man,  I  fliould 
tell  you  that  your  perfon  was  a  fuffi- 
cient.  fortune,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
that  there  are  a  great  many  who  would 
think  fo.  But  you  have  two  thoufand 
pounds  left  you  by  your  grandmother, 
independent  of  your  father;  and  I  dare 
fay,  if  you  were  once  married,  and  the 
thing  pad  recal,  he  would  forgive  it. 
Conlider,  you  are  his  only  daughter, 
and  both  your  brothers  are  provided  for; 
the  one  by  an  eftate,  and  the  other  by  % 
'  good  preferment  in  the  church. 

What  anfwerNarciffa  would  have  made 
I  know  not:  it  began  to  rain  vervfaft,  fo 
that  the  ladies  were  obliged  to  mend  their 
pace,  and  make  all  the  hafte  they  could 
out  of  the  field.  Mai  ilia  took  the  firft 
chair  fhe  met  with,  faying  it  would  be 
dinner  time  before  fhe  fhould  be  able  to 
get  dreffed.  Narciffa  and  her  maid  ran 
home  through  the  fhower,  and  I  fol- 
lowed; not  only  to  take  fhelter,  butalfo 
to  hear  the  refult  of  the  young  lady's 
determination  on  what  had  paffed  be- 
tween her  and  Captain  Pike.  As  foon 
as  they  h>d  plucked  off  their  wet  hats 
and  capuchins,  and  Narciffa  had  a  lit* 
tie  re-fettled  herfelf,  fhe  faid  to  her 
maid — 

Narcijfa.  Well,  Betty,  this  has  been 
an  odd  morning ! 

Betty.  I  hope  it  will  prove  a  lucky 
one,  Madam.  But  I  am  glad  you  did 
not  tell  Marilla  any  thing  of  the  mat- 
ter. 

Narcijfa.  She  was  fo  preffing,  that  I 
had  half  a  mind;  but  when  I  confidered 
how  great  (he  is  with  Oakly's  fifter,  I 
thought  it  was  better  to  keep  her  in  ig- 
norance. 

Betty.  Much  better,  indeed,  Ma- 
dam. But,  pray,  what  do  you  refolve 
to  dn  about  the  captain  ? 

Narcijfa.  Why,  I  muft  e'en  have 
him,   I  tnink. 

Betty.  You  made  him  a  kind  of 
promile  to  fend  to  him. 

Narcijfa.  I  did  fo,  and  will  keep  it. 
I  will  write  to  him  this  moment,  before 
any  company  comes  in  to  prevent  me. 

Betty.  You  are  in  the  right,  Ma- 
dam :  there  is  nothing  like  the  time 
prefent. 

TO 
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*  TO  CAPTAIN  PIKE. 

*  T  Should  be   guilty  of  an  injuftice 
■*■  *  both  to  myfelf  and  you,  not  to  be 

*  fenfible  of  the  proof  you  offer  of  your 

*  fincerity.     I  find  in  it,  indeed,  all  that 

*  can  be  imagined,  and  much  more  than 
'  could   be  expefled,  of  love,  honour, 

*  and   generoiity;  and    I  hope   1   mall 

*  hereafter  ftand  excufed  to  my  father 
«  and  the  world,  for  taking  a  ftep  ex- 

*  cited  by  gratitude,  and  approved  of  by 
'  myreafon.     Meet  me,  therefore,  to- 

*  morrow  morning,  at  eight  precifely, 
'  in  the  Piazza  next  King  Street,  Co- 
'  vent  Garden}  where  I  will  put  myfelf 
'  under  your  protection,  and  be  con- 
'  dueled  by  you  to  whatever  place  you 
'  mall  judge  moft   proper  for  the  ce- 

*  remony  which  muft  make  me  eternally 

*  yours. 

*  Narcissa.' 

Having  fealed  this  billet,  me  gave  it 
to  her  maid,  with  a  drift  charge  to  fend 
it  by  a  trufty  meflenger.  On  which  the 
girl  replied — '  Yes,  Madam,  you  may 

*  depend  on  the  l'afe  conveyance;  for  I 

*  will  be  the  bearer  of  it  myfelf.' 
What  farther  chat  pafied  between  the 

miftrefs  and  maid  was  too  infignificant 
to  be  repeated;  nor,  indeed,  did  I  (fay  to 
hear  much  of  it,  having  already  gained 
all  that  was  neceffary  for  the  prefent :  fo 
(hut  up  my  Tablets,  and  retired  on  the 
firft  opportunity  I  found  for  my  leaving 
the  houfe. 

As  it  was  plain  to  me,  however,  that 
Betty  was  deeply  interefted  in  the  con- 
eeffion  Narcilfa  had  made  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  I  had  alfo  fome  fufpicion  that 
he  was  not  in  reality  the  perl'on  he  pre- 
tended to  be,  I  refolved  to  go  in  the 
evening  to  the  coffee-houfe,  and  bewit- 
nefs  of  his  behaviour  on  receiving  the 
letter  Betty  was  to  bring.  Accordingly 
I  went,  and  found  him  there;  not,  as  he 
faid,  in  company  with  young  officers, 
but  fitting  alone,  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
with  his  hat  very  much  flapped.  A 
few  minutes  after  I  came  in,  a  waiter 
called  aloud  to  know  if  one  Captain 
Pike  was  there;  on  which  he  ftartedup, 
and  anfwering  to  the  name,  was  told  a 
gentlewoman  at  the  door  defired  to  fpeak 
with  him.  He  went  haftily  out,  and  I 
ruifued  his  Heps,  not  doubting  but  it 


was  the  emilTary  of  NarcifTa:  as  foon  as 
he  faw  it  was  the,  he  cried  out,  in  fome 
furprize— 

Capt.  What,  fifter,  are  you  come 
yourielf !  You  bring  me  no  bad  news, 
I  hope  ? 

Betty.  No,  no;  the  belt  you  can  ex- 
pect. But  walk  this  way ;  it  is  not  pro- 
per to  ftand  here  to  talk.  For  Hea- 
ven's fake!  why  did  you  venture  to  ap- 
point fuch  a  publick  place  as  this? 

Capt.  Nobody  knows  me  here;  my 
captain  never  ufes  this  houfs.  But  tell 
me,  how  goes  our  affair  ? 

Betty.  Rarely.  She  will  have  you; 
here  is  her  pi  omife  under  her  own  hand. 

By  this  time  they  were  got  about  the 
middle  of  Scotland  Yard;  where  Betty 
having  given  him  the  letter  of  NarcifTa, 
he  flopped  to  read  it  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp  at  a  gentleman's  door  j  and,  as  foon 
as  he  had  finifhed,  cried  out — 

Capt.  This  is  brave,  indeed !  And 
nothing,  fure,  was  ever  fo  lucky  as  her 
fixing  to-morrow  for  our  wedding;  for 
the  captain  went  to  Hampflead  this 
morning,  with  a  whore  he  picked  up  in 
the  Park  the  other  night,  and  will  not 
be  in  town  thefe  two  days;  fo  I  fliall 
have  all  that  time  to  myfelf,  and  can 
get  at  what  cloaths  and  linen  I  want. 
But,  my  dear  fifter,  what  fliall  I  do 
with  this  girl  when  I  have  married  her? 
where  muft  I  carry  her? 

Betty.  That  is  what  I  caire  to  talk 
about.  You  mull  take  a  fine  lodging 
for  her,  and  order  a  handfome  dinner  to 
be  provided  at  fome  tavern  or  other. 
Every  thing  muft  lie  don!  with  a  grand 
air,  that  (he  may  fulpeft  nothing  till  af- 
ter you  have  confummated.  Hah,  bro- 
ther ! 

Capt.  But,  Betty,  I  have  no  mo- 
ney: all  will  go  wrong  ftill  if  you  can- 
not help  me  out. 

Betty.  Nothing  would  go  right,  if 
it  were  not  for  me:  you  may  thank  God 
for  having  fuch  a  fifter;  you  might  have 
been  a  foot-ibldier  elfe  as  long  as  you 
lived.  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  loft. 
I  have  brought  you  four  pieces,  and  I 
believe  that  will  be  fufficient  for  every 
thing.  Go  and  buy  a  ring,  and  lecure 
a  lodging,  immediately. 

Capt.  You  may  be  fure  I  fliall  not 
fail.  But  harkye,  Betty,  take  care  (be 
brings  the  writings  of  her  two  thoufand 
pounds,  and  all  her  jewels. 

Betty. 
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Betty.  Aye,  aye;  (he  (hall  leave  no- 
thing of  value  behind  her,  I'll  engage. 

With  thefe  words  they  feparated;  and 
I  went  home,  heartily  glad  that  I  had 
made  this  difcovcry,  a»d  determined  to 
i'ave  Narcifla,  if  po/fible,  from  the  rnis- 
. fortune  (he  was  fo  near  failing  into .  to 
which  end  I  fat  down  to  my  efcritoirt, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  her  fadier  in 
the  following  turns — 


«   TO  JOHN  »****#,  ESQ^ 
1    SIB, 

'  'PHE  (hock  I  am  now  about  to  give 
■^     '  you,   can  only  be   excufed  by 

*  it's  being  done  to  prevent  you  from  re- 
'  eeiving  a  much  greater  and  more  laft- 

*  ing  one.  Sorry  am  I  to  tell  you,  yet 
'  fo  it  is,  your  daughter  Narcifla  is  on 

*  the  point  of  utter  deltruction  ;  (lie  has 

*  prom  i  fed,  and  is  refolved  to  keep  her 
'  word  to  join  herfelf  in  marriage  with 

*  a  wretch  who,  though  of  the  molt  ab- 

*  je&  rank,  in   order  to  feduce  her  ia- 

*  nocence,  affumes  the  character  of  a 
'  gentleman,  and  calls  himn.lt  Captain 

*  Pike.     Betty,    her    waiting-maid,    is 

*  (iltcr  to  the  impoltor,  and  has  been  the 
e  conducli'-is  of  he  whle  villainous  de- 
'  fign.  Every  thing  is  prepared  for  the 
'  accompliihment,  and  to  morrow  is  the 
'  day  fixed ,  but  I  hope  th  s  intelligence 
?  will  reach  you  time  eirough  to  pre- 
'  vent  fo  i  remediable  an  evil.  I  am, 
1  Sn,  your  unknown  well-wifher  and 
'  humble  lervant.' 


Having  fent  this  away,  and  fullv  dif- 
charged  what  my  honour  and  conicience 
leprelented  as  a  doty,  I  flattered  mvlelf 
wjth  the  expectation  of  feeing,  the  next 
day,  treachery  and  deceit 'receive  the 
mortification  theyjuftly  merited. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

CONTAINS  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  EFFECTS  PRODUCED  BY  THE 
GOOD  INTENTIONS  OF  THE  IN- 
VISIBLE SPY/,  WITH  SOME  OTHER 
SUBSEQUENT  PARTICULARS. 

THOUGH  I  had  not  the  leart 
room  to  doubt  but  that  the  informa- 
tion I  had  given  the  father  of  Naraila 
would  have  all  the  fucceis  1  wiihcd,  yet 


I  could  not  avoid  being  exUcrnely  cu- 
rious to  fee  in  what  manner  the  perfons 
concerned  would  behave  on  this  osca- 
^••ii.  Accordingly  I  we"n(  to  the  houfe 
the  next  morning  about  eleven,  expect- 
ing to  find  that  the  maid  had  been  turned 
out  of  doors,  the  miftrefs  in  tears  for 
her  dilappointment,  and  the  old  gentle- 
reioicing  in  the  thoughts  of  having 
laved  his  beloved  daughter  from  un- 
doing herfelf.  A  lervant  happening  to 
be  at  the  door,  receiving  ibme  fhoes 
from  a  fellow  who  had  beenjuft  cleaning 
them,  Igainedan  eafy  accefs.  Finding 
nobody  in  the  lower  floor,  I  went  up 
flairs;  but  the  fame  folitude  reigned 
likewiie  there.  I  then  proceeded  a  ltory 
higher,  and  there  law  only  a  fervant- 
maid  fweeping  out  a  room,  which,  by  a 
toilette  being  let  out,  I  judged  was  the 
chamber  of  Narcifla.  I  was  very  much 
iurprized  to  find  every  thing  fo  quiet  in 
a  place  where  I  looked  for  nothing  but 
contulion,  and  flopped  on  the  ftairs  to 
conlicler  what  might  be  the  occafion; 
when,  on  a  fudden,  I  heard  the  ringing 
of  a  fmall  bell,  and  prefently  after  law  a 
footman  running  haftily  up.  I  fol- 
lowed him  where  he  went,  which  was 
into  the  chamber  of  Narcifla' s  father, 
who  was  not  yet  up,  but  now  called  for 
his  cloaths.  As  lie  was  putting  them 
on,  he  call  his  eyes  on  the  tabk,  and 
feeing  a  letter  lie  there,  afked  his  man 
when,  and  from  whom,  it  came.  To 
which  he  replied — ■'  Sir,  it  was  left  for 
'  you  laft  night  by  a  porter;  but  as  ycu 
*  came  home  folate,  would  not  difturb 
1   you  with  it.' 

I  was  aftonifhed  on  finding  that  this 
was  no  other  than  the  letter  I  had  fent 
him;  but  more  troubled  that,  by  the 
delivery  of  it  being  delayed,  poor  Nar- 
cifla had  fallen  into  the  trap  laid  for  her. 
But  if  I,  a  itranger,  could  be  fomuch 
affected,  what  agony  muftrend  the  ten- 
der father's  heart!  Scarce  had  begone 
through  the  half  of  wh..t  I  wrote,  be- 
fore he  cried  out,  carting,  at  the  fame 
time,  a  look  full  oi  delpair  and  rage 
upon  his  lervant — 

Father.  Ill-fated  wretch!  what  mif- 
■  chief,  what  ruin,  has  thy  neglect  brought 
upon  me  arid  my  family!  You  ima- 
gined I  was  drunk  latl  night,  I  fippoie; 
but  had  I  been  fo,  here  is  enough  iu 
this  letter  to  have  brought  me  to  my 
fe.njes.  But  go,  run  up  to  my  daugh- 
ter's chamber  fee  if  fhe  be  there. 

Feet  mem. 
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Footman.  Sir,  (he  went  out  very  early 
this  morning  with  Mrs.  Betty,  and  is 
not  yet  come  back. 

Father.  Nor  ever  will,  I  fear.  The 
intelligence  this  brings  is  too  true,  I 
find.  Ruri  to  Mr.  Oakly  and  my  cou- 
fin  Johnfon's;  bid  them  come  this  in- 
ftanr.  Fly'- — and,  do  you  hear,  bring 
a  coach  with  you.  If  I  can  recover  heir 
before  confummation,  her  ruin  may  be 
yet  prevented. 

The  fellow  went  on  his  errand;  and 
the  old  gentleman  in  the  mean  time 
ftamping,  biting  his  lips,  arid  (hewing 
all  the  marks  of  an  inward  diffraction, 
made  an  end  of  putting  on  his  cloaths, 
in  order  to  go  in  i'earch  of  his  loft  daugh- 
ter, when  the  gentlemen  he  had  fent  for 
fhould  arrive:  but  I  ftaid  not  to  heir 
what  method  would  be  purfued  for  that 
purpofe,  as  thinking  it  of  no  moment, 
and  that  it  would  be  better  to.  return 
again  in  the  evening,  when  I  might  pro- 
bably hear  what  fuccefs  had  attended 
their  endeavours.  The  time  I  chofe 
for  going  was  as  late  at  night  as  I 
thought  I  might  get  an  opportunity  of 
entering,  yet  thedifcon folate  father  was 
but  jufi  come  home:  his  two  friends 
were  with  him  ;  they  faidsall  they  could 
to  alleviate  his  forrows,  but  it  availed 
no  more  than  preaching  to  the  winds. 
They  had  found  out,  it  feems,  where 
the  marriage  was  performed :  after  which, 
they  went  to  all  the  taverns,  coffee 
houfes,  and  other  publick  places,  which 
they  heard  were  frequented  by  officers, 
to  enquire  concerning  one  who  called 
himfelf  Captain  Pike,  but  could  not  re- 
ceive the  leait  information  of  any  one 
who  bore  that  name;  and  all  theconfo- 
lation  the  old  gentleman  had  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken  was,  the  cruel  cer- 
tainty that  his  dear  daughter  was  inevi- 
tably undone. 

Though  I  faw  very  little  probability 
of  my  being  able  to  learn  any  thing 
more  at  this  houfe  than  I  had  already 
done,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  calling 
conftantly  there  every  day;  and  at  laft, 
by  this  dint  of  continued  application,  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  whole  me- 
lancholy fecret  of  NarciftVs  fate  almoft 
as  foon  as  the  family  knew  it  themfelves. 
The  pretended  captain  had  managed 
every  thing  according  to  the  dire&ion 
of  his  filter.  As  foon  as  the  ceremony 
was  over,  he  had  conducted  his  bride  to 
very  handfome  lodgings,  where  an  en- 


tertainment fuitable  to  the  occafion  was 
provided;  and  the  poor  deluded  young" 
lady,  feeing  nothing  but  what  ferved  to 
maKe  her  fatisricct  with  what  (he  had 
done,  in  return, for  his  imaginary  gene- 
rofity,  made  him  a  prefent  of  her  two 
thoufand  pounds,  which  was  in  India 
bonds. 

Her  contentment  might,  perhaps, 
have  lafted  u  me  little  ime  longer  than 
it  did,  if  (he  had  not  propofed  waiting 
on  her  father,  to  implore  his  forgivenefs 
and  hlefiing;  on  which  the  inipoftor, 
having  now  rot  his  ends,  thinking  it 
needlet's  to  continue  the  deception  any 
longer,  confeffed  that  he  was  no  more 
than  a  private  man  in  the  army;  but 
told  her  that  he  was  now  treating  with 
his  captam  for  his  difcharge,  and  would 
purchafs  a  commilfon  with  fome  part  of 
the  money  me  had  given  him ;  and  added, 
that  till  thefe  two  points  were  accom- 
plilhed,  it  would  be" altogether  impioper 
to  appear  before  her  fathei . 

Narcifla  fell  into  the  utmoft  diffrac- 
tion on  this  eclairciflement,  vowed  not 
to  live  with  a  wretch  who  had  put  fo 
bafe  a  trick  upon  her,  but  would  go 
home  to  her  father,  who  me  do-. b ted 
not  would  find  means  to  punifh  Inch  a 
flagrant  piece  of  villainy.  He  only 
laughed  at  her  reproaches,  and  laid,  that 
as  (he  was  his  wife,  (he  had  it  not  in  her 
choice  to  leave  him.  Betty,  alio,  now 
threw  off  the  character  of  a  fervant,  and 
affirming  the  authority  of  a  lifter,  pre- 
tended to  rebuke  her  idle  prating,  as  (he 
infolently  termed  it. 

She  found  an  opportunity,  however,  of 
making  her  efcape,  and  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  houfe  of  a  near  relation  ;  who,  on. 
hearing  her  dory,  undertook  to  inter- 
cede with  her  father;  which  he  did  fo 
fuccefsfully,  that  the  old  gentleman  for- 
gave, and  took  her  again  in'  >  favour. 
All  poflible  meafures  were  taken  to  fet 
afide  the  marriage,  and  compel  the  im- 
poftor to  refund  the  money  Narcifla  had 
fo  unwarily  beftowedupon  him;  but  as  he 
knew  the  law  was  too  mix1-  on  his  fide, 
having  not  married  her  in  a  falfe  name, 
though  under  a  falfe  chaTacYer,  he  car- 
ried things  with  a  very  high  hand;  would 
part  with  nothing,  not  even  the  jewels 
(lie  had  left  behind;  but  even  threatened 
to  commence  a  procefs  againft  any  ona 
who  detained  her  perfon.  In  fine,  all 
that'could  be  done  was  to  get  him  to 
fign  articles  of  (epara'.ioc.    Aftei  which 

Narcifla 
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NarciflTa  retired  into  the  country,  where 
I  hear  (he  refolves  to  wafte  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  her  days  in  a  melancholy 
contrition  for  the  rafiinefs  of  her  ungo- 
verned  conduit. 
1  rauft  not  forget  to  let  my  readers 


know,  that  Marilla  5s  fince  married  to 
Mr.  Oaklyj  with  whom,  as  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed,  fhe  was  long  paflionately 
in  love ;  and  on  that  motive  xifed  the  ut- 
moft  of  her  endeavours  to  ltrengthen  the 
averfion  her  fair  friend  had  for  him. 


^h\L)    OF    THE    SIXTH    BOOK. 
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BOOK     VII. 


—    *  o 

"V  too  great  freedom  of  con- 
versation with  one  of  a  loole 


CHAP.     I. 

THE  AUTHOR  FLATTERS  HIMSELF 
WILL  BE  NO  UNACCEPTABLE 
FRESENT  TO  ALL  THOSE  OF  THE 
FAIR  SEX,  WHO  ARE  EITHER 
TRULY  INNOCENT,  OR  WOULD 
PRESERVE  THE  REFUTATION  OF 
BEING    SO. 

.**>*%    HEN    a    young   woman, 

t£  3*  or  what  rank  or  degree  fo- 

\f   W  &      ever,  indulges  heiielf  in  a 

i   * 

and  wanton  behaviour,  (lie 
cannot  wonder  that  thofe  who  are  wit- 
nefTesof  their  intimacy  fliould  fufpeft  her 
guilty  of  the  fame  inclinations;  and  that, 
though  perfectly  innocent  of  the  faults  of 
her  companion,  is  made  an  equal  partaker 
ofherftiame.  Women,whoareeitherborn 
to,  or  reduced  by  accidents,  to  low  and 
indigentcircumltances,exculethemfelves 
by  faying,  that  the  neceffity  of  their  af- 
fairs compels  them  to  keep  an  acquaint- 
ance with  perfons  whom  they  rind  it  their 
intereft  to  oblige.  But  if  this  be  an  in- 
fufficient  pretence,  as  certainly  it  is,  fmce 
there  is  no  intereft  which  ought  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  reputation,  what  can 
be  alledged  in  behalf  of  ladies  of  for- 


tune and  quality,  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  chufe  their  company,  and  it 
cannot  be  fnppofed  would  converle  with 
any  whole  manners  they  did  not  ap- 
prove ? 

In  fine,  there  is  no  one  error  in  con- 
duel,  which,  according  to  mv  opinion, 
the  lex  in  general  fliould  be  more  upon 
their  guard  againftthan  this;  for  though 
fome,  dazzled  with  the  pomp  of  mew  and 
equipage,  may  be  weak  enough  to  ima- 
gine, that  to  appear  in  publick,  or  to  be 
known  to  have  an  intimacy  with  a  wo- 
man of  a  polluted  fame,  provided  (he 
be  a  perfon  of  condition,  will  bring  no 
blemifli  on  their  own  characters,  nor  be 
of  any  prejudice  to  their  morals;  yet  that 
fuch  an  intimacy  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  both,  may  be  very  cafily  demonfhated. 

As  to  character.  If  the  world  mould 
be  more  filcnt  than  it  ever  was,  or  ever 
will  be  on  fuch  occafions,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  a  woman,  who  has  thrown 
oft"  all  regard  for  her  own  honour,  fliould 
have  any  for  that  of  the  perfons  file  con- 
verfes  with,  or  would  even  wifh  they 
fliould  be  thought  poflefled  of  a  virtue 
flie  is  entirely  definite  of  herfelf.  No; 
on  the  contrary,  flie  will  rather  have  re- 
courfe  to  all  the  wicked  artifices  flie  may 
be  miftrefs  of,  to  call  a  flnde  over  that 
brightnefs  which  would  render  her  own 
deformity  more  confpicuous.  But  this 
%  is 
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is  not  the  word  danger  to  which  an  in- 
nocent  pe:fon   is   expoled    by  keeping 
company  with  a  bad  woman.     We  are 
told,  from  an  unquestionable  authority, 
that  it  is  hard  to  touch  pitch  without 
being  defiled;  and  certainly  there  is  no- 
thing more  evident,  than  that  vice  na- 
turally lofes  great  part  of  it's  horrors  by 
becoming  familiar  to   the  fight.     The 
chade  heart,  which  ihudders  at  the  bare 
repetition  of  indecent  actions,  byaccuf- 
toming  itfelf  to  be  a  witnefs  of  them, 
reafes  firft  to  wonder,  and  by  degrees  to 
deteft  them;  and  though  I  will  uor_ be  fo 
uncharitable  as  to  fay,  that  the  mind  is 
always  corrupted  by   luch  a  communi- 
cation, yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  manners  will  be  fo. 

I  know  very  well,  that  the  timid  mo- 
deftv  I  would  recommend,  as  the  fureft 
guardian  of  a  virgin's  honour,  has  for 
many    years  been  exploded;    and  that 
fince  f'ome  foreign  cultoms  have  unhap- 
pily been  introduced  among  us,  to  be 
capable  of  blulhing  is  looked  upon,  by 
thofe  who  pafs  for  models  of  pelitenefs, 
as  an  indication  of  the  want  both  of  wit 
and  good-breeding.     This  audacity  of 
behaviour  being  fo  much  the  mode,  it  is 
not  a  little  difficult  to  dillinguifh  between 
thofe  who  reajly  purlue  the  dictates  of  a 
licentious  inclination,  and  thofe  who  put 
on  a  (hew  of  it,  merely  to  comply  with 
the  example  of  others;  and  a  perlon  who 
judges  of  a  woman  by  what  he  fees  of 
her  in  publick,  runs  a  very  great  rifque 
of  being  miftaken.     Often  has  my  opi- 
nion been  led  aftray  in  this  point,  even 
in   regaid  of  ladies  with  whom  I  was 
nioft   intimately   acquainted,    and   faw 
every  day;  nor  did  I  ever  dare  to  give 
a  character  of  any  one  of  them,  till  my 
Belt  of  Invilibility  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  prying  into  the  fecretsof  the 
alcove. 

Corifca  and  "Emilia  are  two  cele- 
brated beauties.  They  are  aim  oft 
equally  followed  and  admired  by  the 
men,  but  neither  of  them  were  ever  jea- 
lous or  envious  ofthepraifes  given  to 
the  other;  and  there  was  orce  lo  excef- 
five  a  fondnefs  between  them,  that  they 
were  fcarce  ever  feen  af  under.  Corifca 
has  been  married  forrte  years;  Emilia 
has  not  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  her  liberty:  but  though  there  is 
this  difference  in  their  circumftances, 
there  has  been  too  much  appearance  upon 
exaft  iimilitude  in  their  humouis  and 
conftitutions  :  I  fay  in  appearance,  for 


I  have  fince  discovered  that  light  and 
darknefs  are  not,  in  fact,  more  widely 
diftant. 

Corifca,    long  before  fhe  became  a 
wife,  was  looked  upon  as  what  they  call 
a  female  rake.     Some  there  were,  how- 
ever, who  imputed  what  fhe  did  only  to 
the  too  great  vivacity  of  her  humour, 
and  would  not  believe  her  guilty  of  any 
real  crime;  but  far  the  greater  number 
were  of  a  quite  different  opinion  :   and, 
indeed,  the  little  regard  fhe  takes  of  her 
family  fince  her  marriage,   the  publick 
contempt  with  which  fhe  treats  her  huf- 
band,  and  the  frequent  quarrels  (he  has 
with  him  in  private,  but  too  much  juftify 
the  worft   character  that  can  be  sriven 
eitner  of  her  ceconomy  or  her  challity. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,   there  is  a 
certain  lbmething  in  her  air,  her  wit,  and 
manner  of  behaviour,    fo  engaging  to 
both  (exes,  that  fhe  has  always  been, 
and  (till  continues  to  be,  conftantly  vi- 
fited  by  perfens  not  only  of  the  beft  for- 
tunes, but  of  the  beft  reputations;  who  ) 
chufe  rather  to  feem  blind  to  her  faults, 
than  deny  themielves  thepleafure  of  her 
conveifation.     It  is,  beyond  all  difpute, 
a  very  great  pity,  that  a  woman  fo  plen- 
teoufly  endowed  by  nature  with  every 
qualification  to  (hew  virtue  in  it's  molt 
amiable   colours,     fhould,     through   a 
ftrange  depravity  of  principles  and   in- 
clination, make  tife  of  all  the  fine  talents 
fhe  is  miftrefs  of  only  to  varnifh  over 
the  foul  face  of  vice,  and  give  a  pleafing 
afpect:   to    the   deformity    of   fin    and 
fhame. 

The  beautiful  perfon  of  Emilia,  her 
fprightly  wit,  her  good  humour  and 
affability,  rendered  her  the  darling  of 
all  who  knew  her.  They  beheld,  with 
an  infinity  of  concern,  herintimacy  with 
Corifca;  and  thofe  who,  either  by  proxi- 
mity of  blood,  or  a  long  acquaintance 
with  her,  thought  themfelves  privileged 
to  offer  their  advice,  did  it  in  the  (bond- 
ed teims,  and  fpared  no  remonftrances 
that  might  prevail  on  her  to  break  off  fo 
dangerous  a  communication ;  but  fhe  was 
de«f  to  all  that  could  be  faid  to  her  on 
this  ful ijecl.  It  was  her  misfortune  to 
become  the  miitrefsof  her  own  actions  at 
too  early  an  age;  what  fortune  fhe  was 
pofTeffed  of  was  in  her  own  hands;  and 
as  file  was  entirely  independent  on  her 
fiiends,  would  not  fubmit  to  be  di- 
rected by  them. 

In  juftice  to  this  young  lady's  cha- 
racter, however,   I  muft.  fay,  and  fhall 

hereafter 
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hereafter  prove,  that  there  is  a  fund  of 
honour  and  virtue  in  her  foul  fufRcient 
to  have  made  her  look  with  contempt 
and  deteftation  on  the  conduct  of  Co- 
rifca; and  to  have  oMiged  her,  if  not 
to  break  off  all  converfation  with  her, 
at  lead  not  to  appear  with  her  in  pub- 
lick,  or  make  on^  in  any  party  of  plea- 
fure  where  Ihewas  engaged.  But, alas! 
the  feeds  of  thofe  noble  principles  for  a 
time  lay  dormant  in  her;  choaked  up 
with  the  natural  levities  oCyouth,  and 
the  modifh  exceffes  of  the  age,  they  had 
not  power  to  (hoot  forth  into  action. 
Innocently  wanton,  and  indolently  gay, 
lhe  faw  not  the  danger  to  which  (he  ex- 
pofed  her  perfon  and  reputation,  becaufe 
me  thought  not  of  it,  nor  gave  herfrlf 
the  pains  to  examine  what  fnares  might 
poflibly  be  fpread  for  her;  but  fuffei  ing 
herfelf  to  be  continually  hurried  from 
one  amufement  to  another,  never  con- 
sidered or  reflected  on  any  thing  farther 
than  theprefent  fatisfaction. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  de- 
fcribing  the  character  and  humour  of 
Emilia,  becaufeinthe  courfeof  my  ram- 
bles I  have  found  too  many  others  of  the 
lame  giddy  bent,  who,  without  the  leaft 
propenfity  to  ill,  have  heedlelsly  run 
into  actions  which  have  involved  their 
whole  future  lives  in  difhonour.  Thefe 
have  reafon  to  pardon  this  digrelfion, 
efpecially  as  it  has  not  been  tedious;  and 
I  (hall  now  return  to  the  adventure 
which  occafioned  it. 

Among  the  many  Invifible  Vifits 
which  for  a  confiderable  time  together  I 
had  made  to  the  apartment  of  this  cele- 
brated Corifca,  I  happened  to  be  there 
one  morning  when  Favonius  and  Pala- 
mede  were  with  her.  The  firft  of  thefe 
gentlemen  is  of  a  very  amorous  incli- 
nation, and  known  to  be  what  the 
world  calls  well  with  her;  the  other, 
though  gay  and  lively  as  Mercury  him- 
felf,  has  been  reftrained,  either  through 
want  of  inclination  to  her  perfon,  or  his 
friendlhip  to  Favonius,  from  attempt- 
ing to  take  any  private  liberties,  and 
feldom  vifits  her  but  in  his  company. 
The  difcourfe  they  were  engaged  in, 
when  I  firft  broke  in  upon  them,  I 
found  was  on  fubjects  of  too  trifling  a 
nature  for  me  to  fpread  my  Tablets  for 
the  reception  of;  fo  I  (hall  make  no  re- 
petition of  any  things  which  were  faid 
till  the  entrance  of  Emilia,  who  came  in 
foon  after.    The  firft  falvltations  were 


no  fooner  over,    than  Corifca,   taking 
her  fondly  by  the  hand,  fpoke  thus— 

Corifca.  Dear  creature,  this  is  an 
excels  of  goodnefs  in  you  to  come  thus 
early;  I  did  not  expect  you  till  dinner- 
time. 

Emilia.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  never 
waited  on  you  with  fo  ill  a  will,  nor 
came  on  an  errand  i'o  difigreeahle  to  my 
inclination;  for  I  have  but  jult  time  tp 
tell  you,  that  I  am  deprived  of  the  plea- 
fure  I  propofed  of  palling  the  whole  day 
with  you. 

Corifca.     On  what  occafion  ? 

Emilia.  The  moft  unlucky  one  that 
could  have  happened.  An  old  aunt  of 
mine  has  taken  it  into  her  head  to  quit 
her  rookery  and  henhoufe  in  the  country, 
and  come  to  (tare  and  be  (tared  at  in 
town.  She  arrived  laft  night,  and  fent 
me  word  (he  muft  needs  fee  me  this 
morning:  decency  obliges  me  to  go;  (he 
is  my  godmother,  and  befides  is  pretty 
rich. 

Corifca.  But  cannot  you  makefome 
excufe  to  leave  her  as  foon  as  you  have 
paid  your  compliments  ?  I  (hall  have 
all  the  world  here  this  afternoon,  and 
would  not  have  you  abfent  upon  any 
fcore. 

Emilia.  It  cannot  be  avoided.  She 
pretends  to  have  a  hugefondnefs  forme* 
and  I  know  will  detain  me,  with  a 
thoufand  impertinent  declarations  of  it, 
till  bed-time:  fo,  my  dear,  adieu  for 
this  whole  tedious  day;  to-morrow,  I 
hope,  will  atone  for  this  vexation.— 
Gentlemen,  your  fervant. 

In  fpeaking  thefe  laft  words,  (he 
turned  upon  her  heel,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room;  but  not  fo  haftily  but  that  Pala- 
mede,  with  one  (hide,  joined  her  at  the 
door,  and  led  her  down  ftairs.  In  the 
mean  time  Corifca,  looking  on  Favo- 
nius, faid  to  him — 

Corifca.  I  pity  poor  Emilia.  The 
impertinent  fondnefs  of  an  old  relation 
is  almoft  as  great  a  mortification  as  the 
fancy  indifference  of  a  young  fellow  one 
likes. 

Fanjonius.  The  beautiful  Corifca,  I 
am  lure,  can  never  be  in  danger  of  ex- 
periencing the  latter  of  thefe  vexations. 

To  prove  the  fincerity  of  this  afler- 
tion,  he  clofed  it  wiih  a  ftrenuous  em- 
brace, which  Corifca  returned.  There 
was  time  for  no  more;  Palamede  came 
back;  and  Favonius,  with  a  fmile,  fpoke 
in  this  manner- 
ly ?,  Tavonius,  - 
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JPattomus.  Bv  the  fparkle  in  your 
eyes,  Palamede,  I  (houid  imagine  the 
piece  of  gallantry  you  have  (hewed  to 
Emilia  has  been  more  than  ordinarily 
weil  received. 

Palamede.  This,  and  all  others  I 
have  yet  bnd  in  my  power"  to  treat  that 
lady  with,  have  been  too  trifling  to  de- 
ferve  much  notice  from  her. 

Fwvonius.  Oh,  every  kind  glance 
gives  transport  to  a  man  in  love! — You 
mult  know,  Madam,  I  have  juit  found 
out  that  Palamede  is  defpeia:ely  in  love 
with  Emilia. 

Corifca.  Indeed! — And  do  you  al- 
low the  charge,  Palamede  ? 

Palamede.  Nut  altogether,  Madam. 
I  am  not  abfol  itely  in  love;  but  con- 
fefs  I  think  Emilia  an  extremely  fine 
girl,  rmd  have  had  i'ome  very  odd  dreams 
en  her  account. 

Corifca.  What  hinders  you,  then, 
from  making  your  addreffes  to  her? 

Palamede.  Why,  faith.  Madam,  to 
confers  the  truth,  I  was  afraid  of  not 
luceeeding  on  the  terms  I  wifh-d  to  do; 
and  as  for  marriage,  the  circumltances 
of  my  eftate  require  I  fhould  make  choice 
of  a  wife  with  a  much  larger  fortune 
than  Emilia  is  pofleffed  of. 

Fa-vonius.  You  are  perfectly  in  the 
right,  Palamede.  A  good  fortune  with 
a  wife  is  absolutely  neceflary  for  a  man 
of  pleafure,  as  it  enables  him  to  make 
handfome  prelents  and  entertainments  to 
thofe  women  he  may  happen  to  like  bet- 
ter. 

Corifca.  So,  Palamede,  you  durft 
not  afk  Emilia  the  quertion,  for  fear  of 
meeting  with  a  rebuff  from  her  over- 
lcrupulous  virtue  ? 

Palamede.  That  is  indeed  the  cafe, 
Madam. 

Corifca.  Then  you  are  a  fool.  Not 
but  I  believe  Emilia  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent as  yet;  but  what  is  innocence,  what 
is  virtue,  what  is  honour,  when  op- 
pofed  to  love  and  inclination!  Do  you 
not  know  what  Mrs.  Bchn,  who  mult 
be  allowed  to  be  a  perfect  judge  of  na- 
ture in  our  lex,  fays  upon  this  occaiion  ? 

'  Oh,   curfed  Honour!  thou  who  firft  didii 
'  damn 

*  A  woman  to  the  fin  of  fhamc! 

*  Honour!  who  taught  her  lovely  eyes  the  art 
'   To  wound,  and  nit  to  cure  the  heart; 

*  With   love  t'  invite,    but  to  forb'd   with 

'  awe, 

*  And  to  theuU'el.cs  jjrefctibe  a  cruel  law. 


*  His  chief  attributes  are  pride  and  fright, 
1   His  pow'r  rs  robbing  lovers  of  delight. 

'   Honour!  that  puts  our  words,  that  fhould 

'  be  free, 
'  Into  a  fct  formality! 
1  Thou    bafe   de^aucher    of    the   gen'rous 

'  hearr, 

•  That  tv-achefl  all  our  looks  and    actions 

'   art. 
'  What  Live  defign'd  a  facred  gift, 
'  What  Nature  made  to  be  poffefs'd, 

•  Mirtaken  Honour  made  a  theft. 

*  Thou  fot  to  Pleafure,  Nature's  worft  dif- 

'  eafe! 
'  Thou  tyrant  over  mighty  kings, 
'   Be  gone  to  princes  palaces, 
'  But  let  the  humble  f-.vain  go  on, 
'  In  the  bleft  paths  of  the  firfl  race  of  man, 

*  That  rearer!  were  to  gods  allied, 

'  And,    form'd  for  love,   difdain'd  all  other 
'   pride.* 

Theemphatick  accents  and  graceful 
manner  with  which  Corifca  pronounced 
thefe  lines  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
poetry,  Itruck  lb  much  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  two  gentlemen,  that  they  could 
not  forbear  clapping  their  hands,  and 
crying  out — '  Encore,  encore,  charming 

•  Corifca!'       On    which    (lie    laughed 
heartily,  and  replied — 

Corifca.  I  want  none  of  thefe  thea- 
trical tellimonies  of  approbation;  I 
would  only  convince  Palamede,  from  the 
unquestionable  authority  of  our  Englilh 
Sappho,  that  when  a  woman  loves,  no 
conliderations  are  of  force  to  reltrain  her 
from  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  her  paf- 
iion . 

Palamede.  Aye,  Madam,  if  I  could 
flatter  myfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being 
loved  by  Emilia,  I  fhould  have  nothing 
to  apprehend. 

Corifca.  I  will  not  pretend  to  tell 
you  that  (he  is  fo  much  in  love  as  not  to 
be  able  to  eat,  drink,  or  fleep,  for  the 
thoughts  of  you;  but  I  have  heard  her 
fay  a  thoufand  times  over,  I  believe,  that 
you  are,  without  exception,  the  prettied 
fellow  in  the  whole  town;  that  you  drefs 
the  belt,  and  have  fomething  peculiarly 
agreeable  in  your  air  and  manner  of  be- 
haviour: and  on  the  ftrength  of  this,  and 
fome  other  indications  I  have  obferved 
about  her,  I  dare  venture  to  affirm  that 
you  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  her, 
and  that  flie  would  be  little  lets  pleafed 
than  yourfelf  with  an  opportunity  of 
being  entertained  by  you  in  private. 

Palamede.  Dear  Madam,  you  make 
me  the  molt  tranfported  man  alive!  Bwt 
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by  what  means  can  iuch  a  thing  be 
brought  about  ?  Some  fcheroe  mult  be  laid 
for  that  purpol'e. 

Corifca.  Nothing  more  eafy ;  I  have 
it  all  in  my  head  already ;  (he  will  go  any 
where  with  me  ;  we  (hall  be  together  to- 
morrow ;  you  two  (hall  come  in  as  if  by 
accident,  and  propoie  going  to  take  nhe 
air  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water:  there 
is  a  houfe  the  molt  commodioully  (ituat- 
ed  that  can  be  ;  good  gardens,  good 
wine,  good  every  thing-— Favonius  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  place. 

Favonius.  I  fuppole  you  mean  that 
kept  by  Mrs.  *******  ? 

Corifca.  The  fame.  When  we  have 
been  there  fome  time,  and  it  begins  to 
draw  near  the  hour  proper  to  think  of 
going  home,  you  (hall  difcharge  the 
coach,  and  pietend  the  fellow  got  drunk 
and  went  awav  without  your  knowledge. 
There  will  be  no  poflibility  of  procuring  a 
vehicle  to  bring  us  to  town,  elpecially  at 
night.  Favonius  Bin  ft  be  content  to  do 
penance  with  me  in  loitering  about  the 
gardens,  or  in  fomething  or  other,  till 
morning,  while  you  make  the  molt  of 
your  time  with  Emilia. 

Palamede.  Excellent,  my  charming 
Machiavel !  But  how  lhall  we  pievail  on 
Emilia  to  be  feparated  from  her  dear 
Corifca  ? 

Corifca.  Leave  that  to  my  manage- 
ment; (lie  (hall  fufpect  nothing  or  the 
matter,  till  (he  finds  herfelf  alone  with 
you,  and  then  it  will  be  your  bulinefsto 
make  her  satisfied  with  being  fo. 

Palamede.  Kind  creature!  where  (hall 
I  find  words  to  thank  this  compaflion  to 
a  fuffering  lover  ? 

Corifca.  Never  trouble  yourfelf  about 
thanks;  good  actions,  they  fay,  reward 
themfelves. 

Favonius.  As  for  my  part,  I  fliall  de- 
fer thofe  acknowledgments  which  your 
excefs  of  goodnefs  demands  from  me, 
both  on  my  own  fcore  and  that  of  my 
friend,  till  to-morrow  night,  when  they 
fliall  make  part  of  that  agreeable  penance 
I  am  to  perform. 

This  fpeech  of  Favonius  paved  the 
way  for  a  conversation  conformable 
enough  to  the  characters  of  the  perfons 
engaged  in  it;  but  1  am  certain  would 
not  be  well  relilhed  by  that  part  of  my 
readers  which  I  am  molt  ambitious  of 
obliging:  I  (hall  therefore  clofe  the  fcene, 
as  indeed  I  did  foon  after  my  Tablets, 
and  quitted  the  apartments  of  this  fair 


libertine,  in  order  to  retire  to  my  own, 
and  contemplate  at  leifure  on  what  I  had 
feen  and  heard. 


CHAP.     II. 

PRESENTS  THE  READER  WITH  TME 
CATASTROPHE  OF  AN  ADVEN- 
TURE VI-RY  DIFFERENT  FROM 
WHAT  THE  BEGINNING  MAY 
HAVE  GIVEN  HIM  REASON  TO 
EXPECT. 

'HOUGH  I  had  thought  myfelf 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  inclination-  of  Corifca,  to  be 
at  all  furprized  at  any  act  of  licentiouf- 
nefs  (he  could  poffibly  be  guilty  of,  yet  I 
could  not  defend  my  fenfes  from  being 
feized  with  the  extremeft  thock,  on  find- 
in  ;  Ihe  could  be  bafe  enough  to  coude- 
fcend  to  become  the  inftrument  of  oti.ers 
pleafurcs,  and  betray  the  innocence  of  a 
young  lady  for  whom  (he  had  as  nv  ch 
friendihip  as  is  confident  with  a  woman 
of  her  character — forgetting  all  this 
while  what  the  s,oodold  poet.  Mr.  Phiiip 
MafTenger,  tells  us  on  an  occalion  limi- 
lar  to  this  of  Corifca  and  Emilia— 

'  Virtue  and  Vicr  in  one  fole  point  agree, 
'  Each  would  beglaa  all  like  themlelvesu.ight 
'  be. 

In  ruminating  very  wifely,  as  I  then 
imagined,  on  what  Corifca  had  laid  to 
Palamede,  I  mult  confefs  J  entertained 
fufpicions  not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of 
poor  Emilia:  I  fancied  that  (he  had  in 
reality  confefled  a  paffion  ft  that  ui- 
tleman ;  and  Corifca ,  in  forming  thi  -  con- 
trivance to  bring  about  a  private  inter- 
view between  them,  had  done  nothing 
but  what  (he  was  convinced  in  her  own 
mind  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  her 
fair  friend.  It  was  n.  ver  my  custom, 
however,  to  place  an  entire  dependance 
on  conjecture,  whether  my  own  or  that 
of  another  perfonj  fo  refolved  to  be  as 
convinced  as  my  Invifible  inspection 
could  make  me.  Accordingly  the  next 
dav,  in  the  afternoon,  I  girded  on  my 
precious  Belt,  and  wem  to  the  houfe  of 
Corifca.  Emi'ia  was  not  yet  come;  but 
juft  as  I  arrived  I  heard  her  give  orders 
to  refufe  admittance  to  all  of  her  own  fex 
except  that  lady,  and  alfo  to  al!  thofe  of 
the  other  except  Favonius  and  Palamede. 

As 
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As  I  doubted  not  but  I  fhouldbeable 
to  fathom  the  whole  truth  of  this  affair, 
by  the  converfation  that  would  pafs  be- 
tween thefe  two  ladies  while  they  believ- 
ed themfelves  alone  together,  T  was  ex- 
tremely impatient  for  the  approach  of 
Emilia,  and  equally  rejoiced  when  I  faw 
her  enter.  The  firft  falutations  they 
gave  each  other,  were  fuch  as  might  be 
expecledfrom  perfonswho  mutually  pro- 
feiTed  lb  warm  and  tender  a  friendlhip. 
The  fubjecls  they  afterwards  talked  upon 
were  not  of  any  conlequence;  not  one 
word  of  Palemede  nor  the  projected  tour 
was  mentioned;  on  which  I  abiblved 
Emilia  from  all  blame  on  this  account, 
and  was  forry  I  had  ever  wronged  her. 
But  the  lefs  room  I  had  to  condemn,  the 
greater  caufe  I  had  to  pity  her,  and  to 
detert  the  cruel  plot  contrived,  and  lb 
near  being  put  in  execution  againft  her 
virtue.  But  I  had  no  time  to  indulge  me- 
ditation; the  gentlemen  prefently  came 
in;  thepropofal,  as  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  Corifca,  was  immediately 
made;  the  ladies  gave  a  leady  aflent;  a 
hackney-coach  was  ordered  to  be  called, 
and  every  one  feemed  equally  on  the 
wing  to  be  gone. 

The  reader  will  now  perhaps  imagine, 
that  it  being  eafy  to  fee  into  the  end  of 
this  affair,  there  was  no  occafion  for  any 
farther  enquiries  in  relation  to  it,  and 
that  curiofity  had  received  it's  utmoft 
gratification;  but  I  happened  to  be  of  a 
diffri'tnt  way  of  thinking.  I  fincerely 
pitied  Emilia,  and  could  not  help  being 
detirous  to  fee  how  (he  would  relent  the 
bafe  artifice  pra&ifed  on  her  when  (he 
fhould  difcover  it,  and  alfo  how  Corifca 
would  conduct  the  plot  ihe  had  contriv- 
ed. It  was  no  difficulr  matter  for  me  to 
Know  the  houfe  they  were  £omg  to,  both 
by  the  defcription  I  had  heard  given  of 
it  the  day  before  by  Corifca,  and  alfo  by 
what  I  had  been  told  by  other  people 
concerning  it's  commodioufnefs  for  in- 
trigue; fo  I  no  fooner  found  that  a 
hackney-coach  was  ordered,  than  I  hafti- 
ly  quitted  the  poit  I  was  in,  made  the 
beft  of  my  way  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, got  there  before  them,  took  up  my 
iland  at  the  entrance,  faw  them  alight, 
and  followed  them  into  a  wtll-furniihed 
fy.acious  room,  to  which  they  were  uflier- 
ed  by  a  fpruce  waiter. 

Wine  an  i  bifcuits  were  immediately 
ferved  up;  aid  the  company,  after  hav- 
ing re£t»(fced  tnemfelves  with  this  little 
regale,  weitt  to  walk  in  the  gardens, 


which  I  found  indeed  very  pleafant,  well 
laid  out  into  parterres  and  knots,  and 
larger  than  I  could  have  imagined.  Fa- 
vonius  led  Corifca,  and  Palamede  had 
Emilia  by  the  hand,  who,  during  this 
promenade,  took  the  opportunity  of  en- 
tertaining her  with  many  tender  fpeeches, 
but  intermixed  with  nothing  that  the 
moft  chalte  ear  might  not  have  liftened 
to  without  calling  a  blulh  upon  the  face. 
I  was  forry,  however,  toobfervethat  ihe 
received  what  he  laid  with  a  certain  lan- 
guiihment  in  her  eyes,  which  embolden- 
ed him  to  go  on,  and  made  me  fear  that 
he  had  indeed  a  fecret  afcendancy  over 
her  incautious,  unfufpecting  heart. 

On  their  return  into  the  houfe,  a  table 
was  fpread  with  every  thing  that  could 
excite  the  appetite  or  exhilarate  thefpirits. 
The  chearfulnefs  and  good  humour  of  the 
guefts  gave  a  double  relilh  to  the  repaft} 
wit  and  fparkling  Champagne  crowned 
the  board  ;  and  though  the  ladies  allay- 
ed the  too  great  potency  of  the  one  by 
the  afliftance  of  water,  yet  the  other 
flowed  with  no  lefs  ftiength  and  vigour. 
After  fome  hours  had  been  pafled  in  the 
height  of  gaiety,  Corifca  on  a  fudden 
looked  upon  her  watch,  and  alTuming  a 
more  ferious  air  than  Ihe  was  accuftom- 
ed  to  wear,  told  the  company  that  it  was 
near  one  o'clock,  and  they  muft  think 
ot  departing  for  London.  To  which  Fa- 
vonius  replied— 

Favomus.  Among  all  the  ridiculous 
things  mankind  was  ever  guilty  of,  I 
know  none  more  fo  than  the  having  fet 
their  wits  to  work  to  invent  a  machine, 
and  then  fubmitting  to  be  governed  by 
it. 

Corifca.  There  are  many  other  laws, 
as  well  as  this,  by  which  the  filly  world 
have  bound  themfelves  to  go  contrary  to 
the  primitive  rules  of  nature  and  incli- 
nation, indulging  by  ftealth  only  thofe 
pleafures  which  they  were  born  fteely  to 
enjoy:  but,  however,  all  thefe  cuftoms, 
dilagreeable  as  they  are  to  people  of  real 
wit  and  fpirit,  muir  in  fome  meafure  be 
complied  with,  or  the  ftupid  vulgar  would 
prefently  accufe  us  of  irregularity  and  in- 
decency. 

Palamede.  I  look  upon  every  one  here, 
Mad^m,  to  be  above  the  cenfures  of  the 
vulgar,  yet  I  will  not  pretend  to  enter  in- 
to any  arguments  on  that  head;  and  dare 
anfwer  for  Favonius,  as  well  as  for  my- 
felf,  that  he  wouid  not  prefume  to  de- 
tain you  a  moment  beyond  the  time  you 
think  proper  to  go. 

Emilia. 
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Emilia.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  think, 
and  I  believe  Corifca  does  fo  too,  that 
to  flay  any  longer  at  this  time  would  ra- 
ther diminifh  than  add  to  the  fatisfaclion 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed, 

Favonius.  After  fuch  a  declaration, 
Madam,  any  farther  preffures  to  the  con- 
trary on  our  part,  might  jultly  be  looked 
upon  as  impertinent  and  troublefome;  it 
is  certainly  your  province  to  command, 
ours  implicitly  to  obey. 

In  (peaking  thefe  laft  words,  he  went 
out  of  the  room  with  Palamede,  as  it  might 
be  fuppofed  to  difcharge  the  reckoning  of 
the  houfe;  but  in  a  few  minutes  returned, 
and,  with  a  feeming  concern  in  their 
faces,  faid,  that  the  coachman,  either  by 
having  got  drunk  or  iniftaking  his  or- 
ders, had  gone  away  foon  after  he  had 
fet  them  down  :  on  which  Corifca  affect- 
ed to  be  extremely  furprized,  and  Emilia 
being  really  fo,  they  both  cried  out  at  the 
fame  time— 

Corifca.  This  is  the  oddeft  accident 
fure  tint  ever  happened  ! 

Emilia.  Blefs  me!  which  way  mail 
we  get  home  ? 

Palamede.  As  for  going  home,  Ma- 
dam, it  is  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  quef- 
tion:  we  have  enquired,  and  there  is  no 
pofiibility  of  procuring  either  coach,  cha- 
riot, poft-chaife,  or  any  fort  of  carriage 
whatever,  till  the  morning  breaks  ;  fo, 
ladies,  you  muft  content  yourfelves  with 
being  our  guefts  for  the  remainder  of  the 
pight. 

Corifca.  Well,  fince  it  is  fo,  we  muft 
e"en  make  a  virtue  of  necefllty,  and  di- 
vert ourfelves  as  well  as  we  can. 

Palamede.  It  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able vanity  in  us,  Madam,  to  imagine 
that  any  thing  in  our  converfation  could 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  your  repoie; 
we  will  therefore  order  a  bed  to  be  got 
ready  for  you  two  ladies,  while  Favonius 
and  myfelf  watch  the  approach  of  day, 
in  order  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  carrying 
us  to  town. 

Corifca.  No,  no,  by  no  means,  we 
will  all  (hare  the  fame  fate;  it  would  be 
grange  indeed,  if  four  people  of  tafte  and 
fpirit  could  not  find  fome  way  to  amule 
each  other  for  the  fpace  of  one  night. 

While  (he  was  fpeaking,  a  concert  of 
flutes,  a  hautboy,  a  double  curtal,  and 
fome  other  wind-mufick,  on  a  fudden  fa- 
Juted  their  ears ;  on  which  (he  cried  out— 
Corifca.  Hark !  mufick  !  if  it  con- 
tinues, it  will  very  well  atone  for  thelofs 
pf  a  few  hours  fleep, 
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Emilia.  Nothing  evfcr  happened  fo 
fortunately  for  me;  I  love  mufick  as  I 
love  my  life,  efpecially  of  this  fort. 

In  fpeaking  this,  (he  ranhaftily  to  the 
window  and  threw  up  the  fafli,  in  order 
to  hear  the  feveral  inftruments  more  di- 
ftinftly.  Palamede  followed,  and  they 
both  feemed  abforbed  in  a  molt  profound 
attention;  which  Favonius  and  Corifca 
oblerving,  took  that  opportunity  of  paf- 
fmgfohly  behind  them,  and  flipptdoutof 
the  room.  Emilia  turning  her  head  pre- 
fently  affer,  with  a  defign,  as  I  fuppofe, 
to  fay  fomething  either  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  was  furprized  at  feeing  neither  of 
them  there,  and  cried  out  to  Palamede— 
Emilia.  Blefs  me !  what  is  become  of 
Favonius  and  Corifca  ? 

Palamede.  I  know  not,  Madam  ;  per- 
haps they  are  gone  down  into  the  gar- 
den, to  be  nearer  to  the  mufick,  which 
feems  to  proceed  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  walk. 

Emilia.  Very  likely ;  they  might  have 
told  us,  however;  but  fince  it  is  fo,  vvc 
will  follow  them. 

Palamede.  With  all  my  heart,  Ma- 
dam ;  but  firft  permit  me  to  reveal  a  fe- 
cret  to  you  which  you  ought  to  be  told, 
and  my  breaft  has  long  laboured  with 
an  impatience  of  difcovering. 

Emilia.  A  fecret!  What  fecret  can 
you  have  with  me,  that  would  be  worth 
lofing  one  note  of  this  mufick  to  liften  to  ? 
Palamede.  I  hope  you  will  be  of  an- 
other opinion,  Madam,  when  I  (hall  tell 
you  that  the  whole  happinefs  of  my  fu- 
ture life,  and  even  my  foul's  eternal 
peace,  depends  upon  it. 

Emilia.  You  may  tell  me  what  yoq 
will,  but  I  (hall  believe  nothing  of  the 
matter ;  fo  let  us  rejoin  our  friends. 

It  is  not  fo  much  by  what  people  fay, 
as  by  the  manner  in  which  they  deliver 
themfelves,  that  the  fincerity  of  their 
words  may  be  gueffed  at;  and  I  was 
heartily  glad  to  find,  both  by  the  lorks 
of  Emilia  and  the  tone  of  her  voice,  that 
(he  indeed  had  more  inclination  to  do  as 
fhe  had  propofed,  than  to  ftay  and  fuffer 
herfelf  to  be  entertained  by  Palamede  in, 
the  way  (he  might  eafily  perceive  he  was 
about  to  do  it.  The  diicreet  intentions 
of  this  young  lady,  however,  could  avail 
her  but  little  in  her  prefent  fituation ;  Pa- 
lamede got  between  her  and  the  door  as 
fhe  W3s  endeavouring  to  go  out,  and 
throwing  himfelf  upon  his  knees  before 
her,  and  at  the  fame  time  catching  faft 
hold  of  both  her  hands,  faid  to  her— 

Palamede* 


Palamede.  No,  charming  Emilia !  I 
have  not  lb  long  languished  for  an  op- 
portunity Like  this  to  let  it  now  eicape 
me!  on  mult,  you  (hali  hear  me.  By 
Heaven  I  love  you '.— iove  you  to  the  moll 
raging  height  the  paflion  can  infpire!  For 
many,  many  tediotis  weeks,  you  have 
been  the  only  object  of  my  nightly  virions 
and  waking  thoughts:  and 

He  was  going  on,  but  Emilia  inter- 
rupted him  by  replying  in  the'e  terms, 
accompanied  with  an  air  full  of  relent- 
mciv  and  contuiion — 

Emilia.  Fye,  Palamede,  this  raillery 
is  impertinent  and  infipid,  and  what  I 
could  not  have  expected  to  be  treated 
with  by  a  perfon  who  has  the  character 
of  good  fen'e  and  breeding. 

Palamede.  Cruelly  urged  !  Oh,  could 
you  liee  into  my  heart,  you  would  find  it 
all  devoted  to  you !  devoted  to  you  with 
a  tandemefe  (o  perfect  as  can  be  equalled 
bv  nothing  but  the  charms  tha:  havefub- 
d  ed  it.  Frown  not  adorable  Emilia, 
nor  ftiHggle  to  get  loofe;  for,  by  all  my 
hopes,  never  will  I  quit  the  grafp  I  have 
taken  of  you  nor  rife  from  the  polhire  I 
am  in.  till  I  have  convinced  you  of  the 
fincerity,  as  well  as  ardency,  of  the  flame 
you  hive  kindled  in  me! 

Emilia.  Sir,  this  nocturnal  declara- 
tion is  little  confident  with  that  refpect 
which  is  alwys  the  attendant  of  an  ho- 
nourable paifion.  If  you  had,  indeed, 
any  thoughts  of  me  of  the  nature  you 
pretend,  I  am  noreclufe,  and  you  might 
have  found  a  more  proper  iealon  to  ac- 
quaint me  with  them. 

Palamede.  The  paflion  lam  enflam- 
ed  with,  is  i  ct  of  a  nature  to  fubmit  to 
the  dull  forms  obferved  by  vulgar  lovers. 
Befules,  what  feafon  can  be  more  fit  for 
love  than  night,  the  friend  o(  love?  Turn 
your  eyes  towards  the  window,  and  be- 
hold the  filver  moon,  with  all  the  thou- 
fand  twinkling  liars!  fee  how  fweet,  how 
mild  they  fliine  !  with  what  benevolent 
afpects  they  dart  their  rays  upon  us  ! 
Lilten  to  the  melodious  founds  you  juft 
now  praifed !  Will  not  all  thefe  ("often 
your  foul,  melt  you  into  pity,  and  make 
you  think  luch  love  as  mine  deferves  fome 
recora  pence  ? 

Emilia.  I'll  hear  no  more;  unhand 
me,  Sir  and  give  me  liberty  to  feek  our 
friends;  or  be  alfuied  my  cries  (hall  raife 
the  houfe. 

He  then  let  go  her  hands,  and  rofe 
from  the  pollure  he  had  been  in ;  but  ftill 
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kept  his  back  clofe  againft  the  door, 
while  with  half  a  Imile  he  replied  to  what 
flu-  had  faid  in  this  manner— 

Palamede,  Madam,  you  are  obeyed 
in  pari ;  and  if  I  acquiefce  to  every  thing 
yoi.  demand,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
you  would  be  one  jot  lefs  in  my  power 
than  now.  Our  friends  are  too  deeply 
engaged  with  each  other  to  fuller  them- 
felves  to  be  interrupted;  and  as  to  the 
people  of  the  honfe,they  know  their  dif- 
t -nee,  and  are  always  extremely  deaf  on 
thefe  occaiions. 

On  hearing  him  fpeak  thus,  (lie  burft 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  throwing  her- 
felf  into  a  chair,  cried  out — 

Emilia.  O  Heavens  !  is  this  poflible! 
Can  Corifcabe  (o  vile!  Am  I  betrayed! 
baiely  given  up  by  her  to  infamy  and 
ruin  ! 

On  hearing  her  make  this  exclamation, 
he  left  the  place  where  he  had  been  Hand- 
ing, and  ieated  himfelf  near  her;  then 
taking  one  of  ner  hands,  and  prefiing  it 
tenderly  to  his  lips,  fpoke  to  this  effect — 

Palamede  Not  ib,  my  angel!  By 
Heaven,  the  tranfaction?  of  this  night 
ihall  be  for  ever  a  facred  and  inviolable 
feciet !  not  even  Favonius  nor  Corifca 
ihall  be  acquainted  with  it  if  you  defire 
the  contrary:  I  know  they  will  laugh  at 
me;  but  no  matter,  I  can  bear  all  that, 
and  much  more,  to  comply  with  the  lealt 
requeft  made  by  mydearEmilia.  0,then, 
be  kind,  and  blei's  my  longing  wifhes  I 
let  no  reluctance  damp  the  coming  joys, 
but  yield  to  (hare  the  happinef  you  give! 

The  conllernation  of  Emilia,  on  find- 
ing fhe  was  expofed  to  the  danger  fhe  now 
was  in,  by  the  very  woman  whom  the 
molt  had  loved,  and  moft  bel-eved  her 
friend,  had  thrown  her  into  fo  profound 
a  reverie,  that  I  much  quefrion  whether 
fhe  heard  any  part  of  what  Palamede  had 
lately  been  (peaking  to  her;  till  clofing 
his  protestations  with  a  itrenuous  em- 
brace, (he  (farted  up,  broke  from  him, 
and  looking  wildly  round  the  room,  (he 
efpied  two  (words,  which  Favonius  and 
Palamede  had  plucked  off  on  their  en- 
trance, and  put  in  a  window;  (lie  (hatch- 
ed up  one  of  them,  and  drawing  it  out  of 
the  fcabbard  in  an  inftant,  held  the  point 
to  her  brealf,  laying  at  the  fame  time— 
Emilia.  Here  is  at  lealt  a  refuge 
from  diflionour !  That  bafe  woman,  who 
thought  to  make  me  as  vile  as  I  now  find 
(he  is  herfelf,  (hall  meet  with  a  dilap- 
pointment  (he  perhaps  does  no:  expeft. 
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If  you  offer  to  approach  me,  or  advance 
one  itep  beyond  the  fpot  you  (land  upon, 
this  goes  into  my  heart. 

The  amazement,  the  fhock,  the  con. 
fufion  Palamede  was  in  at  this  action,  is 
altogether  impoflible  to  defcribe  ;  her 
words,  her  looks,  her  voice,  convincing 
him  (lie  was  indeed  in  earneft,  he  rem:». fl- 
ed fpeechlefs,  without  motion,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  in  a  kind  of  ftupid  ftare, 
and  feemed  like  one  transfixed  with 
thunder;  at  length,  recovering  himfelf a 
little,  he  laid  to  her  in  a  faultering  voice— 

Palamede.  For  Heaven's  lake,  Ma- 
dam, wound  not  thus  my  foul  by  the 
fight  of  your  defpair '.  You  have  no  caufe. 
It  is  certain  that  1  long  have  loved  you, 
but  never  had  a  thought  of  leducing  your 
innocence.  The  plot  to  bring  you  hither 
was  not  of  my  contriving.  Tis  true  I 
came  into  it,  as  where  is  the  man  who 
would  not?  But  be  affured  I  am  no  ra- 
vilher,  nor  capable  ot  owing  my  plea- 
sure to  brutal  violence :  Oh,  therefore, 
throw  afide  that  cruel  weapon,  or  turn 
the  point  on  me,  and  if  I  make  the  lead 
attempt  to  offend  your  modefty,  bury  it 
to  the  hilt  within  my  boibm. 

Emilia.  Sir,  I  once  looked  upon  you 
as  a  man  ot  honour  and  fooul.i  rejoice 
to  find  you  could  redeem  yourlelf  in  my 
opinion. 

Palamede.  By  all  that's  facred,  not 
the  utmolt  gratification  of  my  loofell 
wifhes  could  have  tivenme  half  the  joy 
as  now,  to  prove  myfelf  not  wholly 
unworthy  the  cfteem  of  fuch  exalted  vir- 
tue. Charming  Emilia !  perfect  in  mind 
as  well  as  form!  in  both  angelic!  be- 
hold me  your  convert  !  The  love  I  had 
for  you  is  now  ratified  into  adoration  ! 
Your  virtue,  like  chemilts  gold,  turns  all 
into  itfelf,  and  leaves  no  gi  offer  particles 
behind  !  Forgive  what  is  pad,  and  never 
—never  more  will  I  prelume  to  entertain 
you  with  difcourfes  lefs  chafte  and  pure 
than  your  own  virgin  thoughts ! 

Emilia.  May  I  believe  this  penitence 
fincere  ? 

Palamede.  You  may,  by  Heaven  ! 
and  when  1  relaple  into  my  former  crime, 
may  infamy,  difeafes,  the  contempt  of 
the  whole  world,  your  eternal  hatred, 
and  every  other  curie,  fall  on  me! 

Emilia.  Then  find  fome  w;iy,  ifpof- 
fible,  to  take  me  immediately  from  this 
place,  and  conduct  me  fafe  to  my  own 
apartment. 

Palamede,  My  readinefs  to  obey  you, 
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Madam,  I  hope,  will  prove  the  integrity 
of  my  prefent  intentions,  and  be  lomc 
atonement  for  the  pall.  It  is  my  happi- 
nefs  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  what 
you  require  with  much  more  eafe  than 
you  imagine;  you  fliall  no  longer,  beau- 
tifulEmilia!  be  impofed  upon:  thecoach- 
man,  whom  we  pretended  had  left  us, 
has  only  put  up  at  an  inn  not  above  forty 
yards  diftant  from  this  houfe;  I  fuppofe 
he  may  be  gone  to  bed  by  this  time,  as 
we  told  him  we  (hould  not  return  to 
London  till  the  morning;  but  I  will  fend 
and  have  hirnrouzed. 

He  had  fcarce  made  an  end  of  fpeakinj; 
thefe  words,  when  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
a  waiter  coming  prefently  up,  he  gave 
him  the  neceffary  orders  for  fulfilling  the 
promife  he  had  juft  given  to  Emilia  ;  on 
which  that  young  lady,  with  the  utmolt 
fatisfaction  in  her  voice  and  eyes,  cried 
out — '  This  is  truly  honourable  indeed, 
'  and  worthy  of  yourfelr.' 

Something  wiich  that  inftant  ftarted 
into  the  mind  ot  Palamede.  hinuered  him 
from  making  any  anfwer,  or  even,  per- 
haps, from  hearing  what  fir;  laid  :  he 
rang  the  bell  a  fecon<!  time  with  all  his 
force,  and  called  for  |  en,  ink  and  paper; 
which  being  brough',  he  told  Emilia 
that  decency  and  good  manners  would 
not  foffer  him  to  depart  without  taking 
fome  notice  of  the  occafion  to  Favonius, 
with  whom  he  had  always  lived  in  a  per- 
fect good  underltanding,  and  thnefore 
entreated  her  permiffmn  to  write  a  few 
lines  to  that  gentleman.  The  requell 
was  too  reafonable  not  to  be  complied 
with,  and  he  fat  down  and  dictated  the 
following  epiitle — 

'    MY     DEAR    FRIEND, 

'  rr\  H I  N  G  S  have  happened  very  dif- 

-*•    '  ferently  from  what  I  was  made  to 

'  expect  in  regard  to  Emilia  :    in  fine, 

•  foe  is  not  a  woman,  but  an  angel!  As 
1  fuch  I   (hall  always  eiteem  her,  and 

*  think  it  my  glory  to  obey  every  com- 
'  mand  the  is  pleafed  to  lay  upon  me  : 
'  the  firlt  file  has  honoured  me  with,  is 

•  to  remove  her  hence,  and  conduct  her 

•  to  her  awn  apartment,  which  I  am  juit 
'  now  about  to  do.     I  have  no  opportu- 

*  nity  to  difcharge  the  mt.fick  or  the 
'  expences  of  the  houfe,  fo  beg  you  will 

•  take  the  whole  upon  you,  and  meet 
(  me  to-morrow  evening  at  Braund's, 

*  where  we  will  fop  together,  and  fettle 

*  that  affair.     Make  what  compliments 

A  a  'and 
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«  and  exeufes  you  fnall  think  proper  for 
«  me  to  Corifca;  and  believe  me,  yours, 
<&c. 

«   PaLAMEDK.' 

While  Palamede  was  thus  employed, 
it  alio  came  into  Emilia's  head  to  let  Co- 
rifca know  Tome  part  of  the  refentment 
the  had  conceived  againft  her:  accord- 
ingly flie  took  another  pen  out  of  the 
ftandim,  and  exprefled  herfelf  in  thefe 
terms— 

*     MADAM, 

«  vy"HAT  the  united  report  of  ail 
*  ^  '  who  know  you  could  never  have 
'  made  me  believe,  your  behaviour  this 
'  night  has  not  only  convinced  me  of, 
'  but  alio  that  the  tongue  of  malice  can 
'  find  nothing  wherewith  to  aggravate 
'  your  real  guilt.  Was  it  not  enough, 
'  O  molt  ungenerous  woman !  to  fink 
'  your  own  honour  and  reputation  in 

*  eternal  infamy,  but  you  muftalfotn- 

*  deavour  to  drag  others  into  perdition 
'  with  you !  Know,  to  your  confu- 
'  fu>n,   that  I  happily  efcaped  the  fnare 

*  you  had  laid  for  me;  and  mall  reap 
'  this  benefit  by  my  late  danger,  as  to 
'  avoid  the  company  of  a  perfbn  whom 

*  to  preferve  an  acquaintance  with  muft 
'  in  the  end  have  been  the  ruin  of  my 
'  character,  if  not  of  my  virtue;  for,  be 

*  allured,  I  (hall  henceforward  be  as 
'  careful  to  Ihun  your  prefence,  as  ever 

*  I  was  eager  to  come  into  it.     Here 

*  ceafes  aM  farther  intercourfe  between 
'  us.  May  the  disappointment  of  your 
'  bnfe  defigns  on  me,  ferve  as  a  warn- 
'  ing  to  you  not  to  attempt  the  like  on 
'  any  other  equally  inadvertent  and  in- 

*  cautious  as  the  much  deceived 

*  Emilia.' 

They  had  juft  finifhed,  and  made  up 
the  above  billets,  when  the  waiter  re- 
turned, and  told  Palamede  that  he  had, 
thou,  h  not  without  lb  me  difficulty,  pre- 
vailed on  the  coachman  to  rile;  and 
that,  btfoie  he  left  the  inn,  he  had  feen 
him  go  into  the  liable  to  bring  out  the 
horles.  Palamede  then  gave  him  the 
letter  he  had  wrote  to  Favonius,  laying 
— '  Be  fine  you  deliver  this  to  the  gen- 

*  tleman  who  came  with  us  asfoon  as  he 
'  dial]  be  lHrrmg,   and  let  him  know  I 

*  (hall  lend  the  coach  back  in  the  morn- 
'  ing.'  Emilia  alio  put  into  his  hands 
her  epittle  to  Corifca,  with  thefc  words--" 


'  And  let  the  lady  know  I  left  this  for 
*  her.'  The  fellow  replied,  that  they 
might  depend  he  would  be  punctual  in 
difcharging  the  commilfion  they  en- 
trulted  him  with,  and  then  withdrew. 

Finding  my  Cryltalline  Tablets  were 
now  overcharged,  I  was  obliged  to  lhut 
them  up;  fo  can  relate  no  farther  parti- 
culars of  what  conversation  palled  be- 
tween Palamede  and  Emilia  during  the 
fmall  time  they  waited  for  the  coach  to 
carry  them  away;  and  can  only  fay  in 
general,  that  the  greatest  refer ve  and  dif- 
tance  was  obferved  on  both  fides.  Emi- 
lia, though  now  perfectly  fatisfied  with 
the  contrition  of  Palamede,  thought  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  appear  too  gay; 
and  Palamede,  fearful  to  renew  her  ap- 
preheniions,  behaved  to  her  with  all  the 
lolemnity  of  a  Chinefe  mandarin. 

On  their  going  down,  they  were  met 
at  the  bottom  ot  the  flairs  by  the  woman 
who  kept  this  tavern,  or  rather  brothel; 
who  ulheringin  what  flie  had  to  fay  with 
a  low  curtley,  told  Emilia,  that  Ine 
flattered  herfclf  with  the  expectation  of 
her  fleeping  there  that  night,  and  hoped 
nothing  difigreeable  had  happened  to 
occaiion  her  departure  at  fo  unlealonable 
an  hour;  adding,  that  fhe  Ihould  never 
forgive  herfelf  if  any  thing  in  her  houle 
had  dilbbliged  fo  fweet  a  young  lady. 
Emilia  anfwered  this  fawning  fpeech 
only  with  a  look  of  contempt;  but  Pala- 
mede told  her  Ihe  need  be  under  no  con- 
cern on  that  fecre;  the  lady  had  no  ob- 
jections to  her  houfe,  but  chofe  never  to 
fleep  out  of  her  own  apartment.  No 
more  was  laid;  they  went  into  the  coach, 
and  I  followed  on  foot;  for  I  had  not 
curiolity  enough  to  make  me  ftay  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  that  place,  for 
no  other  purpole  than  to  fee  how  Fa- 
vonius and  Corifca  would  behave  on 
being  told  that  Palamede  and  Emilia 
were  gone,  and  receiving  the  epiltles 
that  gentleman  and  lady  had  left  for 
them.  I  had  a  long  walk  home,  but 
my  Invisibility  fecured  me  from  the  dan- 
ger of  any  infults;  and  the  fatisfaction 
that  rofe  in  my  mind,  on  the  noble  con- 
queft  virtue  had  gained  over  vice,  made 
the  way  feem  much  lefs  tedious. 

A  few  days  after  I  was  informed,  by 
the  report  of  the  town,  that  Palamede 
made  his  publick  addreffes  to  Emilia. 
Being  willing  to  be  better  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  I  made  feveral 
vifits  to  Emilia's  apartment,  and  found 
that  in  fail  the  thing  was  as  I  had  been 

told. 
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te>*d.  Palamedc,  who  really  loved  Emi-( 
ha  much  more  than  perhaps  he  was  fen- 
fible  of  himlelf,  before  this  proof  flie 
had  given  him  of  her  virtue,  got  over 
that  objection  which  the  fcantinefs  of 
her  fortune  had  before  laid  in  his  way; 
and  Emilia,  who  had  liked  him  as  much 
as  Corilca  had  faid  (he did,  gave  all  the 
encouragement  he  could  wifh  to  his  ho- 
nourable paflion.  I  look  upon  the  af- 
fair to  be  now  in  a  manner  concluded 
on,  and  that  a  very  fhort  time  will  con- 
summate their  mutual  withes;  a  cala- 
ftrophe  which  I  doubt  not  but  every  ge- 
nerous reader  will  heartily  rejoice  at  as 
well  as  myfelf. 

Favonius,  who  is  in  reality  a  man  of 
ftrict  honour  and  good  principles,  though 
fomewhat  too  fanguine  in  his  amours, 
ftill  continues  his  intimacy  with  Pala- 
mede,  and  highly  applauds  his  con- 
verfion  in  favour  of  the  fair  irtfpirer  of 
his  honourable  flame.  Corifca  bites 
her  lips  whenever  the  name  of  Emilia  is 
mentioned,  and  endeavours  all  me  can 
to  traduce  that  virtue  which  flie  had  not 
the  power  to  deftroy :  but  all  flie  fays  on 
that  fcore  fervesonlyto  (hew  more  plainly 
her  own  bad  heart;  and  Emilia,  by  re- 
fraining all  converfation  with  her,  has 
entirely  regained  that  elteem  and  good 
opinion  which  flie  had  well  nigh  iolt. 

CHAP,     III. 

CONTAINS  THE  REHEARSAL  OF  A 
CONVERSATION  WHICH  THE  AU- 
THORACCID  E.N  TALLY  HAPPENED 
TO  BE  WITNESS  OF,  AND  LOOKS 
UPON  HIMSELF  AS  BOUND  BY  AN 
INDISPENSABLE  OBLIGATION  TO 
MAKE  PUBLICK;  THOUGH  PER- 
FECTLY CONSCIOUS,  FROM  HIS 
OBSERVATIONS  OF  MANKIND, 
THAT  THERE  ARE  MANY  OF  HIS 
READERS  WHO  WILL  LABOUR  ALL 
THEY  CAN  TO  BRING  THESE 
PAGES    INTO  DISCREDIT. 

ONE  whom  I  fliall  always  rank 
among  the  number  of  our  br.-ft 
Engliffi  authors,  tells  us,  in  a  juftly 
efteemed  poem,  that*— 

«  Wifdom  is  ftill  to  (loth  roo  great  a  flavej 
*  None  are  fo  bufy  as  the  fool  and  knave.' 

How  widely  different  are  the  pictures 
drawn  of  a  pei  fon  whole  prudence  makes 
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him  a£r  and  talk  with  circumfpection 
and  referve  !  How  various  are  the  re- 
prelentations  made  of  him  !  He  hasal- 
moft  as  many  characters  as  there  are 
lpeakers  of  him;  by  the  abundance  one 
hears  of  him  the  judgment  is  diffracted, 
and  there  is  no  forming  a  right  idea  or" 
what  he  truly  is.  One  can  go  into  no 
company  without  hearing  fome  mention 
made  of  Lord  Honorius,  yet  one  fliall 
feldom  find  any  two  people  agree  in  their 
opinion  concerning  him,  either  as  to  his 
abilities  or  principles,  whether  in  reli- 
gious, moral,  or  political  matters.  He 
is  no  follower  of  the  court,  yet  does 
not  totally  avoid  going  thither.  He  p'ro- 
fefles  himfelf  a  member  of  the  eftablifhed 
church,  yet  converfes  freely  with  thofe 
of  different  perfuafions.  He  liftens  at- 
tentively to  the  arguments  urged  by  per- 
fons  of  all  parties  and  all  feels,  without 
offering  any  of  his  own,  or  giving  his 
opinion  which  are  wrong  or  which  are 
right. 

For  this  reafon  all  the  zealots,  both  in 
religion  and  politicks,  brand  him  with 
lukewarmnefs,  and  fay  he  is  a  man  of 
an  uncertain  way  of  thinking,  and  has 
no  fettled  principle  of  acting.  Some 
few  there  are  who  applaud  his  mode- 
ration, but  many  more  who  look  upon 
it  as  a  piece  of  low  cunning,  thereby  to 
cover  fome  latent  defigns  he  has  within, 
his  bofom ;  but  of  what  nature  thefe  are, 
I  have  heard  many  warm  difputes  about. 
Some  will  needs  have  him  in  the  intereft 
of  the  Pretender,  and  others  that  he  is 
fecretly  a  tool  of  the  miniftry.  Some 
have  confidently  averred,  that  they  have 
feen  a  white  rofe  carried  into  his  houfe 
on  the  tenth  of  June;  and  others,  that 
he  has  worn  a  yellow  waiftcoat  on  the 
birth-day  of  his  prefent  Majelty;  as  if 
an  innocent  flower,  or  the  colour  of  a 
piece  of  filk,  were  fufficient  tokens  t» 
(hew  the  willies  of  the  wearer's  heart. 

As  to  his  cecor-.omyin  private  life,  he  is 
not  at  allexpenfivein  chefs,  equipage, or 
thefurnituieof  his  houfe;  chuiing  rather 
to  a,>pearbelow  his  rank,  than  many  par- 
ticular to  exceed  it.  This  is  frequently 
attributed  tohiscovetoufnefs.  while  more 
favourable  judges  fuppofe  it  to  he  owing 
to  his  contempt  of  the  modifh  fopperies 
of  the  age.  He  partakes  of  all  the  plea- 
sures of  the  town,  but  never  purfues 
them  to  an  excefs,  or  with  eagernds. 
The  graver  fort  of  people  afcribe  this  to 
his  difcietion,  and  the  more  gay  to  want 
of  Jpirit  and  coldnefs  of  conflitution. 
A  a  a  Thus 
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Thus  apt  are  we  to  form  a  vain  judg- 
ment on  things  we  know  nothing  of. 
The  heart  of  man  is  incomprehensible, 
trnlefs  difcovered  by  himfelf  in  fome 
glaring  proof  either  of  virtue  or  vice: 
he  firft  he  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
tofet  forth  in  any  confpicuous  light,  and 
the  latter  he  may  have  artifice  and  hypo- 
crify  enough  to  glofs  over  and  conceal. 
How  impoffible,  then,  is  it  to  be  certain 
to  which  of  theie  he  is  in  reality  de- 
voted! 

Among  the  variety  of  defcriptions  and 
reports  in  relation  to  Lord  Honorius,  I 
found,  notwithstanding,  that  it  was 
agreed  on  by  all  hands,  that  though  he 
would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  impofed 
upon  by  his  tradefmen,  yet  he  always 
took  care  their  bills  mould  be  paid  with 
the  utmoil  exa&nels  and  punctuality, 
and  that  he  never  dealt  with  foreigners. 
Thefe  articles,  however  infignificant 
they  may  feem  to  fome  of  thole  who  call 
themfelves  the  polite  world,  I  confefs 
^ave  me  fuch  an  idea  both  of  his  pru- 
dence and  juftice,  as  made  me  immedi- 
ately join  with  thofe  who  fpoke  the  great- 
ell  things  in  his  praife  in  other  refpectsj 
but  being  delirous  of  penetrating  more 
deeply  into  the  reality  of  this  noble- 
man's difpofnion,  I  refolved  to  try  how 
my  Invifibilityfhip  would  ferve  that 
end,  and  accordingly  made  a  vifit  one 
morning  at  his  houfe. 

I  paired  through  feveral  neat  rooms, 
the  furniture  of  which  was  rich,  and  be- 
fitting the  dignity  and  fortune  of  the 
owner,  but  had  nothing  of  gaudinefs  in 
it.  At  laft  I  found  the  perfon  I  went 
to  feek;  he  was  in  a  clofet  within  his 
dreiling-room,  and  had  a  book  in  his 
hand.  I  was  curious  to  fee  what  was 
the  fubjecl  of  his  meditations  ;  and, 
looking  over  his  fhoulder,  perceived  it 
was  the  poems  of  our  Englifh  Pindar, 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Cowley.  The  page 
he  was  employed  in  on  my  entrance  con- 
tained, among  others,  theie  lines— 

•  O  fountains  !   when  in  you  (hall  f, 

'  Eas'd  of  unpeaceful  thoughts,  myfelf  efpy ! 

•  O fields!  O  woods!  when  fhall  1  be  made 

•  The  happy  tenant  of  your  lhade! 

•  Here's  the  fpring-head  of  pleafure's  flood, 

♦  Where  all  the  riches  lie, 

•  That  (he  has  coin'd  and  framp'd  for  good, 

♦  To  charm  the  mind  as  well  as  eye. 

'  Pride  and  ambition  here, 
'   Only  in  far-fetch'd  metaphors  appear; 
'  Here's  nought  but  windscan  hurtful  mur- 

'  murs  fcatter, 
'  And  nought  but  echo  flatter. 


'  The  gods,  when  they  defcended  hither 

*  From  heaven,  did  always^chufe  their  wayj 
'  And  therefore  we  may  boldly  fay, 

"  That  is  the  way,  too,  thither." 

When  he  came  to  this  part  of  the  poem, 
he  flopped,  and  cried  out  with  the  greateft 
emphafis — *  Charming,  inimitable  Cow- 
'  ley!  how  jufl,  how  truly  delicate,  are 
'  all  thy  notions,  and  how  widely  dif- 
'  ferent  from  thofe  of  the  age  I  have  the 

*  misfortune  to  live  in !     If  one  may 

*  form  a  judgment,  as  Aire  one  may,  by 
'  the  writings  of  feventy  or  eighty  years 
'  ago,  the  genius  of  Britain  was  fai  un- 
'  like  what  it  appears  at  prefent.' 

He  had  fcarce  finiihed  this  exclama- 
tion, when  a  fervant  opened  the  door, 
and  told  him  that  Sir  Whimfey  Brain- 
fick  was  come  to  wait  upon  him;  on 
which  he  laid  afide  the  book,  and  went 
into  the  next  chamber  to  receive  his 
gueft.  After  giving  and  returning  the 
cuftomary  falutations  of  the  morning, 
and  having  feated  themfelves,  the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  enfued  between  them— 

Honorius.  It  is  a  wonder  to  lee  you 
dreiled  and  abroad  thus  early,  Sir 
Whimfey;  I  think  you  are  commonly 
in  your  firft  deep  after  this  time. 

Sir  Whimfey.  Aye,  my  lord;  but 
pleai'ure  mull  on  fome  occalions  give 
way  tobufmefs.  I  have  vaft  affairs  upon 
my  hands  at  prefent.  I  only  fnatched 
a  moment  to  take  leave  of  your  lordfhip, 
and  two  hours  hence  fhall  fet  out  for 
the  country. 

Honorius.  On  your  eleftion,  I  fup- 
pofe  ? 

Sir  Whimfey.  No,  no;  my  Lord 
TrifHi  Traffli  has  i'ecured  me  a  bo- 
rough, without  my  taking  the  trouble 
of  ever  going  near  it.  My  bufinefs,  at 
prefent,  is  down  at  *******,  where  I 
have  a  conliderableeftate,  and,  I  believe, 
a  pretty  good  interefl;  and  I  have  en- 
gaged myfelf  to  llrain  both,  as  far  as 
they  will  go,  in  favour  of  Sir  Crafty 
Shallowbuggen. 

Honorius.  Sir  Ciafty  Shallowbug- 
gen! What,  then,  has  Mr.  Worthy,  the 
prefent  member,  declined  Handing? 

Sir  Whimfey.  No,  no,  my  lord,  he 
has  not  declined;  but  we  are  rclblved 
to  have  him  out,  at  any  rate. 

Honorius.  I  would  not  have  you  de- 
ceive yourfelf,  Sir  Whimfey.  Mr. 
Worthy  is  a  gentleman  who,  I  am  told, 
is  highly  efieemed  by  his  condiments} 
and  you  may  be  at  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pence  to  oppofe  him,  to  no  purpofe. 

Sir  Whimfey. 
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Sir  Whimfey.  As  to  the  expence,  I 
don't  doubt  but  it  will  be  made  up  to 
me  fome  way  or  other.  I  have  my  eye 
Upon  a  place;  and,  I  can  tell  you,  am 
as  good  as  promifed  either  that  or  a 
ribband. 

Honorius.  The  character  I  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Worthy  makes  me  ibrry  lb 
powerful  an  oppolition  fhould  be  let  on 
root  again  it  him. 

Sir  Whimfey.  He  has  been  ftubborn, 
my  lord,  very  ftubborn;  has  voted 
againft  the  Jew  and  Clandeftine  Mar- 
riage bills;  and  it  is  not  fit  the  miniftry 
fhould  be  affronted.  Your  lordfhip,  I 
iuppofe,  is  a  friend  to  the  miniftry? 

Honorius.  Sir,  I  never  gave  any 
man  reafon  to  believe  1  was  the  con- 
trary. 

Sir  Whimfey.  No,  no,  your  lord- 
fhip  is  too  wife.  Thofe  who  are  friends 
to  the  miniltry,  are  friends  to  them- 
.felves.  For  my  own  part,  if  it  were 
not  to  oblige  them,  I  would  not  give 
two-pence  who  had  the  election  at 
*****»,  or  any  where  elfe.  But  I  muil 
beg  your  lordfhip's  pardon  ;  I  have  a 
thoufand  things  to  dil'patch,  and  would 
not  be  waited  for  by  four  or  five  gentle- 
men who  accompany  me  on  the  fame  ex- 
pedition; lb  your  lordfhip's  molt  obe- 
dient. 

Honorius.  Yours,  Sir  Whimfey.  I 
wi(h  you  a  good  journey. 

With  thefe  words  they  parted.  Lord 
Honorius  faw  him  to  the  top  of  the  (lair- 
cafe,  and  then  turned  back  to  his  clolet, 
laying  to  himfelf  as  he  went — '  What 

a  wild  world  is  this!     How  do  men 

toil  to  bring  infamy  on  themfelves, 

and  entail  certain  ruin  on  their  pofte- 

lityP 

As  I  thought,  by  the  little  fample  I 
had  feen,  that  it  was  now  in  my  power 
to. make  a  better  judgment  of  the  lenti- 
ments  "of  this  nobleman  than  by  all  I 
had  heard  from  others,  I  was  following 
Sir  Whimfey  down  ftairs;  but  on  hear- 
ing fome  debate  between  a  plain,  honelt- 
looking  countryman,  and  a  fpruce  foot- 
man, who,  as  I  found  afterwards,  had 
been  but  lately  taken  into  my  lord's  fer- 
vice,  I  flopped  fhort  to  liften  to  the  oc- 
cafion.  I  loon  perceived  that  the  coun- 
tryman was  deiirous  of  fpeaking  to  his 
lordfhip;and  the  fellow,  judging  by  ap- 
pearances, thought  it  too  greatapie- 
fumption,  and  would  fain  have  turned 
him  from  the  door;  hut  the  ruftick  was 
Ret  jfo  eaiily  repulled  as  the  other  had 
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imagined.     The  firft  words  I  could  hear 
dilhnclly  were  as  follow — 

Footman.  I  tell  you,  friend,  I  know- 
not  whether  my  lord  is  at  home  or  not; 
or,  if  he  is,  whether  he  pleafes  to  be  feen: 
but  if  you  let  me  know  what  bufinefs 
you  have  with  him,  and  from  whom  you 
came,  I  will  take  care  his  lordfhip  fhall 
be  informed,  and  you  may  have  your 
anlwer  to-morrow. 

Countryman.  Goodlack,  Mr.  Skip- 
jack, who  are  you?  My  lord  is  not  ufed 
to  have  fuch  malapert  fellows  about 
him.  But  if  I  muil  not  fee  my  lord, 
pray  let  me  fpeak  to  Mr.  Downright, 
the  gentleman  that  drefles  and  waits 
upon  him;  he  knows  me  well  enough, 
and  will  give  me  a  better  anfwer. 

The  footman  then  vouchsafed  to  call 
the  perfon  he  mentioned,  and  the  coun- 
tryman had  the  fatisfaclion  to  find  him- 
felf well  received.  Mr.  Downright 
fhook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  told 
him  he  was  glad  to  fee  him  in  London, 
and  afked  him  what  bufinefs  had  brought 
him  hither.  To  which  the  other  re- 
plied— 

Countryman.  In  good  troth  I  did  not 
come  upon  pleafure ;  I  have  bufinefs, 
very  great  bufinefs,  with  my  lord,  and 
would  fain  fpeak  to  him,  if  fo  be  I  may 
have  liberty  to  come  into  his  prefence, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Downright,  I  have 
done  many  a  good  time  in  the  country; 
but  that  Mr.  Finikin  there,  with  his  pig- 
tail wig,  (lands  as  it  were  like  a  mud- 
wall  to  keep  every  body  off  the  houfe. 

Mr.  Dozvnrigbt.  Oh,  he  did  not 
know  you,  Mr.  Goodacre;  and  befides, 
he  has  lived  in  families  where  nobody 
without  a  coach  or  chair  is  admitted. 
But  I  will  acquaint  my  lord  you  are 
here;  he  is  alone,  and  I  am  fare  will 
fee  you. 

Countryman.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Downright.  It  is  well  there  are  fome 
civil  people  in  this  fame  town. 

Mr.  Downright  then  went  on  his 
meffage  ;  the  footman  looked  very 
fheepifh,  and  fneaked  away;  while  the 
countryman  ftrutted  about  the  hall  as 
great  as  an  emperor,  till  the  valet  re- 
turned, anddelired  him  to  walk  up.  As 
I  took  Mr.  Goodacre  for  one  of  my 
lord's  tenants,  and  imagined  he  was 
only  come  on  the  fcore  of  renewing  a 
leafe,  or  fome  other  country  affairs  re- 
lating to  himfelf,  which  I  had  no  man- 
i.er  of  curiofity  to  pry  into,  I  was  in 
fome  debate   within  myfelf  whether   I 

fhould 


tgo 
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fhouldftayjOrgodiieflly  outoffhehoufe, 
the  door  being  then  open;  but  a  certain 
impulfe,  the  meaning  of  which  I  cannot 
account  for,  fwaycd  me  topurfue  my  firft 
thought,  and  I  turned  back  and  accom- 
panied him  into  the  prefenceof  my  lord, 
from  whom  he  met  with  a  reception  not 
commonly  given  by  peiibns  cf  quality  to 
a  man  of  his  plain  appearance,  except  on 
particular  occafions.  His  lord  (hip  made 
him  fit  down  in  a  chair  very  nearhimfelf, 
and,  with  a  mailing  countenance,  and 
'  the  greateft  affability  in  his  voice  and 
air,  told  him,  he  was  glad  to  fee  him 
look  fo  well  and  hearty;  that  he  hoped 
his  wife  and  family  enjoyed  the  fame 
fhare  of  good  health;  and  then  aiked 
what  bufinefs  had  brought  him  up  to 
London.  To  the  former  part  of  thele 
obliging  fpeeches  he  only  anfweredwith 
feveral  low  bows,  but  to  the  latter  re- 
plied in  thefe  terms — 

Ccodacre.  Why.  my  lord,  ycur  lord- 
fhip  knows  we  are  going  to  have  a  new 
parliament,  and  belike  there  will  be  a 
great  buftle  all  over  the  kingdom  about 
elections;  and  no  wonder  if  there  be; 
every  one  makes  us  fuch  fair  piomifes 
when  they  come  to  afk  us  for  our  votes, 
that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  know  which 
we  can  molt  depend  uron.  We  have 
been  ferved  bafely,  very  bafely,  by  fome 
of  our  reprcfentatives,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  be  very  cautious  for  the  future. 

Honorius.  Very  true,  Mr.  Good  n  ere, 
it  does  fo  indeed;  and  I  hope  the  nation 
will  think  fo. 

Coodacre.  Now,  as  to  our  borough,  no 
man  could  make  finer  fpeeches  to  us,  or 
pretend  he  had  out  intereft  moreatheart, 
than  Squire  Earnly,  before  he  was 
chi,fen;  yet  he  no  fooner  got  into  the 
Houfe,  than  he  (hewed  he  did  not  care  a 
ftraw  for  us,  laughed  at  all  our  petitions 
snd  renionrhanccs,  and,  I  am  told, 
made  a  merit  of  it  to  the  miniftry. 

Honorius.  I  am  afraid  there  are  t  p 
many  who  have  done  fo.  Does  ilie 
fame  gentleman  fei  up  again  ? 

Goodacre.  No,  my  lord;  he  would 
have  no  chance  for  it  if  he  did:  we  know 
him  too  well,  he  fees  that  well  enough. 
But  it  is  thought,  however,  that  he  will' 
get  in  for  fome  place  or  other. 

Honorius.  Nothing  more  likely.  But 
do  you  hear  who  intends  to  offer  him- 
feif  m  his  ftead? 

Coodacre.  Yes,  my  lord;  great  in- 
tereft is  already  making  for  one  Captain 
Saihbright.     He  is  as  fine  a  perfon,  in- 


deed, as  the  fun  mines  upon,  but  Vve 
know  nothing  of  him.  He  is  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Courtly  Jobber,  and  has 
brought  a  power  of  money  down  with 
him.  They  went  together  inSirCourt- 
ly's  coach  to  *******  fair,  bought  a 
many  things,  and  gave  them  to  "every 
body  about  them.  Guineas  and  broad 
pieces  fly  about  like  hail;  any  one,  al- 
mofr,  may  have  them  for  picking  up. 

Honorius.  So  then  he  may  eafily  carry 
it,   I  fuppofe  ? 

Goodacre.  I  cannot  tell  that,  my  lord. 
There  was  a  numerous  meeting  at  the 
Rofe  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  Squire 
Wellwood,  of  the  Green,  was  put  in  no- 
mination. His  family  has  been  fettled 
for  a  long  time  at  *******;  he  lives 
moft  part  in  the  country,  does  a  great 
deal  of  good  among  the  poor,  and  is 
mainly  beloved. 

Honorius.  I  know  him,  Mr.  Good- 
acre;  he  is  certainly  a  very  worthy  gen- 
tleman. 

Goodacre.  Aye,  my  lord,  he  would 
have  it  all  to  nothing,  if  it  was  not  for 
one  confideration. 

Honorius.  What  is  that  ? 
Goodacre.  The  captain  has  pro- 
mifed  that,  if  he  gets  his  election,  he 
wall  procure  an  aft  of  parliament  for  a 
new  road  to  be  cut.  at  the  government's 
expence,  from  *****  to  *****,  which 
your  lordfliip  knows  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  our  market. 

Honorius.  A  very  great  one,  indeed. 
Goodacre.  Aye,  my  lord,  if  we 
were  lure  it  would  be  done;  but  there  lies 
the  query.  Some  people  will  promife 
any  thing  to  gain  their  point,  and  ne- 
ver think  of  it  afterwards.  We  all  know 
Squire  Wellwood  to  be  a  noble  gentle- 
man, and  fo  may  Captain  Safhbright 
too;  he  may,  or  he  may  not.  Now  we 
are  ftrangely  divided  in  our  opinions, 
whether  we  ought  to  leave  the  certain 
good  for  the  uncertain  better,  and  have 
at  length  refolved  to  be  decided  by  your 
lordfhip. 

Honorius.     By  me! 
Goodacre.    Yes,  my  lord.    We  know 
your  lordfhip  to  be  a  wife  man,   and  a 
true  lover  of  your  country. 

Honorius.  I  have  always  thought, 
Mr.  Goodacre,  that  to  meddle  in  thefe 
things  would  prove  medeferving  neither* 
of  the  one  nor  the  other  of  he  epithets 
you  give  me.  Every  elector  ought  to 
give  his  vote  accoi  ding  to  the  di6tati  s  of 
his  confeience,  and  not  futfer  himfeif  to" 

be 
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befwayedbyanyintereft  or  motive  what- 
ever; and  tor  a  nobleman,  orothei  per- 
fon  of  diitinction,  to  attempt,  either  by 
menaces  or  cajolings,  to  make  them  act 
to  the  contrary,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
molt  grol's  encroachment  on  liberty  that 
can  be  offered. 

Goodacre.  But  here  the  cafe  is  widely 
different,  my  lord. 

Honorius.  I  giant  it  is.  You  defire 
my  advice  as  a  friend,  not  fubmit  to  be 
governed  by  me  as  a  director;  it  would 
therefore  be  ungenerous,  and  even  cruel, 
in  me,  to  fuffer  you  to  be  deluded  by 
falfe  pretences,  when  it  is  i'o  eafily  in  my 
power  to  put  you  upon  your  guard 
againlt  them.  In  the  tuft  place,  you 
ought  to  confider  that  Captain  Salh- 
bright,  whatever  his  chai  actei  may  other- 
wile  be,  is  an  officer  in  the  army;  and, 
as  fuch,  it  is  his  intereft  to  promote  the 
continuance  of  a  {finding  army,  and 
conlequently  of  thbfe  taxes  which  arc 
neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  it.  In  the 
fecond,  Sir  Courtly  jobber,  who  itieems 
is  the  perlbn  who  recommends  him,  lias 
for  a  long  time,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, been  an  agent  for  the  minidry, 
and  is  indebted  for  his  title  and  the  bed 
part  of  the  eltate  he  is  in  poflefiion  of, 
merely  to  the  good  fer vices  he  has  ren- 
dered them. 

Goodacre  Aye,  marry,  theie  things 
are  worth  thinking  ot  indeed!  So  I  fup- 
pofe,  my  lord,  the  money  he  lb  plenti- 
fully throws  about  is  none  of  his  own? 

Honorius.  Not  a  doit;  he  will  be  re- 
imbuned  with  in'eieft. 

Goodacre.  And  yet  1  know  not,  my 
lord,  but  theie  may  be  ibme  among  us 
fooliih  enough  to  be  inveigled  by  this 
bait.  Alackadi) !  we  country  people 
are  ignorant  of  fuch  practices;  we  In  tie 
think  what  the  great  folks  in  town  are 
doing;  and  a  many  theie  are  that  would 
not  believe  a  word  of  it  without  good 
authority.  Oh,  I  wi.n  your  lord  (hip 
were  down  at  Lgum  Hall  at  this  critical 
juncture ! 

Honorius.  I  will  be  there,  Mr.  Good- 
acre,  in  fpite  of  the  averlion  I  have  al- 
ways had  to  appear  at  ele6t ions,  or  to 
diltinguilh  my  felt*  on  any  occaiion.  My 
love  to  the  place  which  gave  me  birth, 
and  good-will  to  my  countrymen,  mall 
overbalance  all  other  confederations.  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  itrengthen  the  weak 
eyes  which  are  in  danger  ot  being  daz- 
jzled.  with  Sir  Courtly's  gold,  and  flievv 


them  the  falfe  luftre  of  his  fleeting  pro- 
mi  fes. 

Goodacre.  Heaven  blefs  your  lord- 
fhip! — A  noble  resolution! 

Honorius.  When  do  you  return,  Mr. 
Goodacre  ? 

Goodacre.  I  mall  liebut  this  one  night 
in  town,  my  lord,  and  let  out  betune  to- 
morrow morning. 

Honorius.  I  will  not  be  two  daysbe- 
hind  you:  in  the  mean  time,  you  may 
tell  them  what  I  lay. 

Goodacre.  It  will  be  joyful  news  to 
feme. 

There  pa{Ted  no  farther  converfatiqn 
between  them;  the  houelt  countryman 
role  up  to  take  his  leave,  full  of  trans- 
port at  the  fuccel's  of  his  negociation; 
but  Lord  Honorius  would  not  permit 
him  to  depart,  till  he  had  rung  the  bell 
for  Mr.  Downright,  and  given  orders 
that  he  mould  be  made  welcome  to 
the  be  ft  entertainment  the  houfe  af- 
forded.  I  left  him  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, and  returned  to  my  apartment, 
well  fat  is  tied  in  my  mind  that  I  was  now 
to  f  nn  a  right  judgment  of 
this  nobleman's  principles  and  dilpoti- 
tion. 


CHAP.      IV. 

PRESENTS  THE  READER  WITH  THE 
DETAIL  OF  A  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INCIDENT;  WHICH,  I  BELIEVE, 
IF  CONSIDERED  WITH  A  DUi  AT- 
TENTION, THERE  ARE  BUT  FEW 
PEOPLE,  ESPECIALLY  OF  THI 
FAIR-SEX,  WHO  WILL  NOT  FIND 
THEMSELVES  ENABLED  TO  BE- 
COME BETTER  McMBERS  OF 'SO- 
CIETY BY  HAVING  PERUSED. 

A  Certain  (acred  writer  tell  us,  that 
the  tongue  is  an  unruly  member, 
and  pieaclus  much  concerning  ihe  go- 
vernment of  it;  but  I  dare  not  prefume 
to  iiu.lt  too  much  on  his  authority,  as 
he  has  been,  with  others  of  his  cotera- 
poraries,  pretty  much  exploded;  and  I 
might  be  looked  upon,  by  my  polite 
readers,  as  a  very  old-fafhioued,  filly 
fellow,  to  make  any  mention  of  him. 
But  I  may  venture,  without  running  the 
rilqueof  being  read  with  a  hoife-laugh, 
to  quote  the  words  of  another  very  great 
and  learned  perlon  of  a  more  modern 
date,  who  fays,  that  the  tongue  is  th» 
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moft  dangerous  of  all  weapons;  that  it 
is  capable  ofdeftroying  all  peace,  all  love, 
all  harmony,  in  the  world;  of  fowing 
diflenfions  among  families;  of  difunit- 
ing  the  hearts  of  the  deareft  friends  and 
relations;  of  ruining  the  reputation  and 
fortune  of  whomsoever  it  is  levelled 
againft;  and  that  even  murders  and  the 
worll  of  mifchiefs  may  be  occafioned 
by  it. 

That  the  tongue,  when  it  becomes  the 
inlbument  of  a  malicious  heart,  carries 
a  thouland  daggers  in  it,  is  a  truth 
which  the  obfervation  of  every  one 
evinces.  But  this  is  not  all:  publick 
abufe  or  private  fcandal,  defamation  and 
detraction,  are  not  the  only  vices  of  the 
tongue;  an  unguarded  word  is  frequently 
productive  of  the  moft  unhappy  confe- 
quences;  it  wounds,  as  it  were,  by 
chance-medley,  and  a  perf'on  may  be 
ftabbed  in  the  moft  tender  part  without 
any  intention  in  the  giver  of  the  blow. 
A  talkative  dil'pofition,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  paflion  for  repeating  every 
thing  one  fees  and  hears,  or  even  gutifes 
at,  is  extremely  dangerous  to  lbciety ;  and 
though  it  is  a  foible  proceeding  rather 
from  levity  than  ill-nature,  fometimes 
produces  the  fame  effects.  Thofe  guilty 
of  it,  perhaps,  may  mean  no  hurt;  but, 
alas!  they  confidernot  how  far  the  per< 
fon  to  whom  they  are  fpeaking  may  be 
interefted  in  the  report  they  make,  and 
that  what  they  imagine  of  no  moment 
may  ftab  him  to  the  quick.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  people  to  hurt 
thus  at  random;  and,  by  their  rafhnel's, 
to  occafion  accidents,  which,  if  they 
forefaw,  they  would  be  molt  careful  to 
prevent.  As  a  late  poet  emphatically 
enough  exprcfles  it— 

*  Thinking   to  fhoot  my  arrow   o'er  the 

«  houfe, 
«  1  have  kill'd  my  brother.* 

But  this  inadvertency,  as  great  a 
weaknefs  as  it  doubtleis  is,  has  in  it 
fomewhat  yet  more  excufable  than  to  re- 
veal a  fecret  which  we  are  confcious  mull 
give  the  hearer  pain.  I  confeis  that  this 
is  fometimes  done  through  good -will ; 
but  then  it  is  a  very  miftaken  good- will 
in  many  cafes.  If  I  know  a  perlon  fu- 
flains  an  injury,  and  has  it  in  his  power 
to  redrefs  the  grievance,  it  is  certainly 
my  duty  to  acquaint  him  with  it;  but 
when  the  evil  is  without  a  remedy,  it  is 
infinitely  more  kind  to  luffer  him  to  ie« 


main  in  ignorance.  To  be  well  de- 
ceived, is  almoft  equal  to  not  being  de- 
ceived at  all:  our  happinefs  confifts  in 
the  imagination  of  it;  and  if  we  firmly 
believe  ourfelves  poflefi'ed  of  what  we 
wifh,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  being  to  in 
reality.  How  cruel  is  it,  then,  for  any 
one  to  draw  back  the  friendly  curtain 
that  hides  ill-fortune  from  us,  and  com- 
pel us  to  behold  our  wretchednefs! 
Every  one  who  is  thus  unhappily  unde- 
ceived, may  cry  out  with  Bellamira,  in 
the  play — 


-«  Ah,  cruel  friend'. 


*  Why  didft  thou  wake  me  from  my  dream 

<  of  blil's! 

*  Why  bring  me  from  that  fcene  of  fancied 

*  To  one  of  real  anguifh,    horror,  and  de- 

«  fpairP 

Many  unhappy  inftancesofthefe  well- 
meant  ill  offices  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge fince  I  was  in  poffeffion  of  the  gift 
of  Invifibility;  but  I  mail  recite  only 
one  of  them,  which,  as  it  is  a  very  late 
tranfaftion,  and  but  few  people  know 
the  teal  truth  of,  is  at  prefent  a  matter  of 
much  fpeculation  among  thofe  who  are 
any  way  acquainted  with  the  parties 
concerned,  or  have  even  heard  their 
names. 

Merbveus  and  Deidamia  were  an  ex- 
treme happy  pair;  the  railers  againft 
marriage  could  find  nothing  in  the  con- 
duct of  either  of  them  to  countenance 
any  farcafms  on  that  ftate.  The  moft 
tender  affection  had  been  the  chief,  if 
not  the  fole  motive  of  the  union  between 
them;  and  the  fecure  and  uninterrupted 
poffeffion  of  each  other,  inftead  of  dimi- 
nifhing,  feemed  rather  to  increafe  their 
mutual  ardour,  and  their  firft  bridal 
fon dnefs  appeared  in  their  behaviour  af- 
ter having  ferved  a  more  than  feven  years 
apprcnticefhip  to  Hymen.  Yet  how,  on 
a  fudden,  have  we  feen  all  this  fwett  fe- 
renity  turned  into  ftorms  and  tempefts! 
Meroveus  and  Deidamia,  who  it  was 
thought  could  not  have  lived  a  fingle 
week  out  of  each  other's  prefence,  are 
now  parted;  according  to  all  probabi- 
lity, parted  to  meet  no  more  in  love. 

Beiides  the  many  great  accomplifh- 
ments  which  juftified  the  affection  they 
fo  long  had  towards  each  other,  both  of 
them  were  accounted  perfons  of  an  ex- 
cellent underftanding  and  folid  fenfe. 
Nothing,    therefore,  could  have    more 
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amazed  the  world,  than  that  they  .'hould 
come  to  this  opt  n  rupture;  even  though 
fome  little  caule  of  complaint  had  hap- 
pened either  on  the  one  lide  or  the  other. 
An  event  lb  (hange,  lb  little  dreamed 
of,  put  all  conjecture  to  a  ftand  ;  people 
pretended  not  even  to  guefs  what  (hould 
be  theoccalion,  much  lets  to  unravel  lb 
great  a  myilery;  the  accomplishment 
of  that  work  was  rel'erved  by  tate  for 
the  Invisible  Spy  alone.  The  manner 
in  which  I  made  this  dilcovery,  I  (Hall 
relate  as  concildy  as  the  cor.verfation 
which  let  mc  into  it  will  admit  of. 

As  I  was  one  day  taking  a  folitary 
walk  on  Conftitution  Hill,  1  faw  Deida- 
mia leaning  on  the  arm  of  Eutracia,  a 
lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  who  bad  been 
bred  up  with  her  at  theboarding-lchool, 
and  ever  fince  been  her  moft  intimate 
friend  and  companion.  Juft  as  they 
approached  the  place  where  I  was, 
the  following  dialogue  began  between 
them — 

Deidamia.  Now  for  the  fecret  you 
have  to  tell  me;  methinks  I  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  impatience  to  hear  it,  and 
we  cannot  be  more  retired :  no  living  foul 
is  near  us,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
one  coming  to  interrupt  our  difcourfe,  as 
all  the  world  are  in  the  Mall. 

Eutracia.  I  will  not  keep  you  long 
in  fufpence,  my  dear;  but  firft  you  mult 
anlwer  two  or  three  quefiions  I  have  to 
a(k  you,  and  then  refolve  to  arm  your- 
felf  with  all  the  fortitude  you  are  mif- 
trtfs  of,  not  to  be  too  much  (hocked  at 
what  I  (hall  relate. 

Deidamia.  I  cannot  conceive  that 
there  is  any  thing  which  either  you  Or 
any  one  elfe  can  tell  me  capable  of  giv- 
ing me  a  (hock.  But  pray,  what  is  it 
you  would  know  from  me? 

Eutracia.  The  town  lo.'ks  upon  you 
as  one  of  the  moft  happy  women  in  it  5 
is  it  true  that  you  are  really  fo? 

Deidamia.  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  think 
myfelf  lb;  and  if  I  would  labour  to  be 
more  bleffed,  know  not  how  to  form  a 
fingle  wi(h  beyond  what  I  poifefs. 

Eutracia.  There  are  many  private 
Caufes  of  difquiet,  which  prudence 
obliges  us  to  conceal.  Are  you  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  affection  of 
your  hufband  ? 

Deidamia.  I  never  had  the  Ie  ill  caufe 
to  do  ibt  it;  and  the  tendernel's  I  have 
for  him  is  fo  fincere  and  delicate,  as  I 
think  would  make  me  eahly  peiceive  a 
want  of  it  in  him.     But  wherefore  do 


you  afk  ?  you  cannot  have  any  reafon  to 
fulbect  him, 

Eutracia.     Ah.  poor  Deidamia! 

Deidamia.  Why  do  you  fi  ;h,  and 
look  fo  piteoufly  upon  me?  Some  wretch 
has  certainly  belied  Meroveus  to  you. 

Eutracia.  No.  But  one  more  in- 
tei rogatory,  and  1  have  done.  Does  he 
never  abfent  himfclf  without  letting  you 
know  where  he  goes  ?  never  lie  out  of 
his  own  houi'e  ? 

Deidamia.  Very  feldom,  snd  that 
but  lately.  An  intimate  friend  of  his 
makes  his  addiefles  to  a  young  lady  at 
Hammerfmith.  He  frequently  deiires 
my  hulband's  company  with  him,  and 
they  fometimes  ltay  all  night;  when 
having  Cupped  there,  it  is  dangerous  to 
return  to  London,  as  the  roads  are  now 
infefted. 

Eutracia.  How  eafy  is  it  to  deceive 
the  innocent ! — Meroveus  is  a  villain  ! 

Deidamia.  How,  Eutracia !  a  vil- 
lain! Hail  any  other  called  him  fo,  my 
lefentment  (hould  have  (hewn  how  much 
I  defpifed  fo  baf"  an  accufation. 

Eutracia.  Alas!  it  is  vour own  love 
and  honour  makes  you  fo  tenacious  of 
his,  but  he  is  "falie  in  both;  and  I  again 
repeat  the  name,  he  is  a  villain!  and  will 
put  ii  in  your  power  to  prove  him  Co,  by 
the  teftimony  of  your  own  eyes  and 
ears  provided  you  promile  to  give  him 
no  previous  hints,  that  you  have  disco- 
vered, or eyen fufpect  his  perfidy. 

Deidamia.  But  how— how,  Eutra- 
cia, is  he  a  villain? 

Eutracia.  He  keeps  a  miftrefs;  fome 
common  wench,  no  doubt :  but  he 
adores,  doats  on  her,  pretends  himfelf  her 
hufb.md;  and  ihole  nights  when  you 
imagine  him  at  Hammerfmith,  he  paftea 
with  her. 

The  tender  Deidamia  was  row  lb 
overcome  at  thefe  words,  that  her  fpi- 
rits  quite  foifook  her,  and  Ihe  muft  cer- 
tainly have  fallen  on  the  earth,  if  they 
had  not  happened  to  be  very  near  a 
bench,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  walk, 
where  Eutracia  placed  her.  The  keeper 
of  the  gate  perceiving  her  condition,  was 
fo  humane  as  to  run  and  fetch  lome 
water,  which  being  fprinkled  on  her 
face,  foon  brought  hei  to  herfelf.  Eu- 
tracia, on  feeing  her  fair  friend  thus 
agiiated,  feemed,  and  I  believe  really 
was,  very  rm;cti  concerned  at  what  (he 
had  done  j  for  (he  could  not  rellram. 
fome  tears  from  falling  down  her  eyes, 
while  Ihe  expieflei  herlelfin  thefe  terms-* 
Bb  'My 
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'  My  deareft  Deidamia,  if  I  had  not 
'  thought  yon  would  have  received  this 

*  intelligence  with  more  moderation,  you 

*  ihould  have  been  for  ever  ignorant  of 
'  it,'  Tlie  afflicted  lady  made  no  re- 
ply to  thele  words;  but  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes giowing  lomewhat  more  cem- 
polld,  quitted  the  bench,  and  leaning 
on  Eutracia,  the  converfation  was  re- 
newed m  this  manner — 

Deidamia.  Oh,  Eutracia;  little  are 
you  capable  ot  conceiving  the  agi 
this  poor,  diliracled,  bleeding  heart,  (vi- 
llains !  Yet  1  mult  know  all.  Teil 
me  by  what  means  you  got  information 
of  this  horrid  lecret,  and  how  you  are 
allured  of  it's  veracity. 

Eutracia.  It  was  not  my  intention 
to  conceal  any  part  of.it;  but  you  mult 
determine  to  lilten  with  calmnefs  to 
me. 

D  eidamia .     I  w  i  1 1 . 

Eutracia.  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you 
all.  I  believe  you  know  Mis.  Flounce- 
u,  my  man tua- maker. 

Deidamia.  I  faw  her  once.  You 
may  remember  I  was  with  you  when 
flic  brought  home  your  lalt  new  facque. 

Eutracia.  That  woman,  you  mult 
know,  has  an  intereft  with  fome  foreign 
merchants,  an>l  can  frequently  oblige 
her  cuftomers  with  fome  curious  things 
which  are  prohibited  to  be  fold  in  pub- 
lick.  She  came  lalt  Monday,  and  ac- 
qv.  limed  me  that  flie  had  feverai  patterns 
ot  the  moft  beautiful  chintz  that  ever 
were  ieen.  I  w.'nt  the  next  morning  in 
order  to  fee  them,  and  was  carried  into 
a -back  parlour,  for  the  fake  of  privacy. 
As  I  was  looking  over  the  goods,  I 
heard  a  man  call  from  the  top  of  the 
ftair-cafe,  to  know  if  the  coach  was 
come.  I  thought  myfelf  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  voice,  though  I  could 
not  uft  then  recollect  whole  it  vvasj 
butpreiently  after  law  Meroveus  lead  a 
woman  acrofs  the  garden,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  there  is  a  little  door  that 
opens  into  another  ftreet.  A  pebble,  or 
fuch  thing,  happening  to  lie  in  the 
walk,  me  itumbltd  in  puffing;  on  which 
he  cried  out,  with  the  greateft  tender- 
nefs — ;  I  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  my 
?r— ',  Xo,'  replied  fhe,  brifklyj 
'  not  at  all.  1  cannot  receive  any  pre- 
*  judice  when  my  guardian  angel  is  fo 
f  near.'  I  was  fo  aftonilhed  at  what  I 
fe™  and  heard,  that  I  had  not  power  to 
fpeak;  till  Mrs.  Flounceit,  feeing  me 
lock  earnestly  alter  them,  told  me  they 


were  her  lodgers;  that  they  were  lately 
married;  but  fome  reafons obliging  them 
to  keep  it  private,  they  met  each  other 
theie  only  once  or  twice  a  week.  '  So,' 
ia.d  (he,  '  1  have  very  little  trouble  with 
*  them,  and  the)  pav  me  a  good  rent.' — 
'  But  are  you  fore,'  cried  I,  '  that 
'  they  are  man  and  wife  ?  It  may  be 
f  an  intrigue.' — '  No,'  anfweied  (he: 
'  they  were  recommended  to  me  by  a 
'  gentleman  who  formerly  lodged  with 
'  me  liin.lelf,  one  Sir  David  Townh'.' 

Deidamia.  Oh  Heavens  !  Sir  D.iv  d 
Townl\  !  Why  he  is  the  very  perfon 
my  hufband  pretends  he  goes  with  to 
Hammerfmith. 

Eutracia.  It  is  very  likely  he  may 
be  his  confidant  in  this  amour. 

Deidamia.  Yet  ftill  I  know  not  how 
to  think  it  real;  one  man  may  be  like 
another.  Are  you  certain  it  was  Me- 
roveus whom  you  law? 

Eutracia.  As  certain  as  that  it  is 
Deidamia  to  whom  I  am  talking.  Did 
he  not  lie  abroad  lalt  Monday  night  ? 
Deidamia.  He  did. 
Eutracia.  And  had  he  not  on  a  dark 
brown  velvet  coat,  and  a  black  waiftcoat 
trimmed  with  bugles? 

Deidamia.  He  had.  Oh,  lean  no 
longer  (hut  my  eyes  again  ft  conviction  ! 
The  dreadful  truth  is  too  glaring  to  be 
relilted,  and  I  fee  myfelf  the  molt  miie- 
rableof  women ! 

Eutracia.  Do  not  think  fo;  rather 
exert  the  fpirit  of  an  injured  wife,  detect 
him  in  his  guilt,  fhame  him  to  repent- 
ance, and  make  him  fue  for  pardon. 

Dei  a  ma.  Oh  that  Inch  love  as  ours 
has  been  rtiould  come  to  this! 

Eutracia.  Afi  may  be  yet  retrieved; 
your  jutt  reproaches  may  make  him 
lo'he  his  paft  follies,  and  become  more 
yours  than  if  he  never  had  tranfgreffed. 
The  next  time  he  takes  his  pretended 
journey  to  Hammerfmith,  let  me  know 
it. 

Deidamia.  He  is  gone  thither  now, 
J u ft :  before  you  came  to  call  me  to  the 
Park,  he  told  me  Sir  David  had  en- 
gaged his  company,  and  he  believed  he 
mould  nor  return  till  morning. 

Eutracia.  Well,  then,  he  (hail  be 
met,  my  dear  Dei  iamia;  he  (hall  be 
met  by  thofe  he  leaft  expeefs,  or  defires 
to  fee.  I  will  take  you  in  the  morning 
to  Mis.  Flounceit's,  under  pretence  of 
bringing  her  a  new  cuftomerj  there  you 
will  have  the  fame  opportunity  I  had  of 
difcovering  your  hufbaud's  guilt,    and 

may 
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may  aft  as  you  fhall  judge  proper  on 
the  orcalion. 

DiUamia.  How  (hall  I  contain  my- 
lelf!  B.ife,  bale  man!  cniel  deceiver 
of  my  fond,  my  unfufpe&ing  heart! — 
How  bear  the  light  of  thru  vile  (he  !  that 
infamous  delude*;  pf  hh  honour'  that 
curled  (he  who  has  robbed  me  of  the 
only  treafure  I  valued  upon  earth,  my 
hufband's  love ! 

Here  fhe  burft  into  the  mod  vehement 
exclamations.  But  my  Cryftalline  Re- 
membrancer being  already  overcharged, 
1  can  only  lay  that  her  behaviour  verified 
the  words  of  Mr.  Nat.  Leej  who,  in 
his  defci  iption  he  gives  of  the  paffions 
nf  womankind  in  general,  has  thefe 
lines — 

«  They  fhrink  at  thunder,  dread  the   ruft- 

'   ling  wind, 
«   And   glitt'rine  f words  the    brighter*  eyes 

4   wi:l  blinu ; 
♦  Yet  when    ftrong  jealoufy    enflarces  the 

«   foul. 
«  The  weak  will  rag",   and  calms  to  tem- 

*  peftsroll.' 

The  ladies  continued  their  walk,  till 
Phoebus  beginning  to  withdraw  lus 
beams,  they  both  thought  proper  to  re- 
tire from  the  Approaching  dews.  Eu- 
tracia,  iuftly  apprehending  the  agitations 
of  her  fi iend  would  become  more  vio- 
lent if  left  alone  and  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge them,  offered  to  be  her  compa- 
nion that  night,  which  the  other  gladly 
accepted,  and  I  faw  them  take  coach  to- 
gether for  Deidamia's  houle,  after  which 
I  went  home 


CHAP.     V. 

WHICH,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AU- 
THOR'S OPINION,  STANDS  IN  NO 
NEED  OF  A  PRELUDE,  AS  IT  CON- 
TAINS ONLY  THE  SEQ^UEL  OF  AN 
ADVENTURE  TOO  INTERESTING 
TO  ALL  DEGREES  OF  PEOPLE  NOT 
TO  DEMAND  THE  ATTENTION  OF 
EVERY   READER. 

I  Was  truly  concerned  at  the  iniuftice 
which  I  perceived  poor  Deidamia  fu- 
fta'inedj  and  but  little  pleafed  with  Eu- 
tracia,  either  for  the  information  (he 
had  given  her  of  it,  or  for  advifing  her 
t»  detect  Meroveus  in  the  manner  con- 


certed between  them:  indeed,  I  feared 
that  the  coofequences  of  fuch  an  inter- 
view would  be  only  to  make  the  tiiif, 
band  become  more  hardened  in  his  guilt, 
and  her  affliction  increafe  by  finding  her 
fclentmenf  difregarded, 

Few  men  can  bear  ic proofs,  much 
lels  reproaches.  If  ever  they  quit  a 
darling  folly,  the  reformation  mult  come 
of  tbemfelves;  it  mull  pnoceed  froiri  a 
confeioufnefs  they  have  done  amifs,  an.j 
not  from  being  told  fo  by  others.  There 
is  a  pride  in  human  nature  which  dil- 
dains  admonition,  and  makes  us  perfift 
in  error,  which,  if  not  taken  notice  of, 
perhaps  in  time  we  might  difcover  to  be 
fuch,  grow  afhamed  oT,  and  amend. 
Befides,  remonltrances  from  a  perfou 
whom  we  look  upon  as  any  way  our  in- 
ferior, either  in  point  ot  undetlianding 
or  circumftances,  will  be  fo  far  from 
having  any  weight,  that  they  wi)l  fa* 
ther  add  to  our  contempt,  and,  it  may 
be,  raife  in  us  an  utter  averiion  to  the 
giver.  Cufrom  has  made  the  hulband  lb 
much  the  head  of  i he  wife,  that,  tena- 
ciou  of  his  authority,  it  is  but  feldorn 
he  fubmits  to  be  influenced  by  her  in 
matters  ol  much  lei's  moment  to  hirn 
than  his  pleafures. 

Indeed,  when  a  woman  is  wronged  in 
the  manner  Dei  lamia  was,  ,it  mult  be 
confefietl  that  the  fhock  is  gieatly  try. 
ing,  and  that  fhe  has  the  ttrongell  rea- 
fon  for  complaining;  yet  will  fhe  ftill 
find  it  molt  prudent  to  forbear.  Love- 
and  gentlenefs  are  the  only  weapons  by 
which  that  fexean  hope.to  conquer;  and 
fhe  who  attempts  to  have  recourse  to  any 
other,  only  hints  heilclt.  By  feeming 
not  to  fufpect  her  hnfband's  vices,  flie 
will,  at  leaft,  oblige  him  to  keep  them 
as  private  as  he  can,  and  alio  to  treat 
her  with  all  the  refpect  due  to  her  cha- 
racter, and  the  facred  union  between 
them;  whereas,  by  growing  clamorous 
and  impatient,  fhe  fumifh.es  him  with  a 
pretence  to  ufe  her  ill,  and  turns  the  in- 
difference he  before  had  for  her  into 
hatred  and  deteltation. 

One  of  our  heft  poets  has  an  obferva- 
tion  on  this  head,  which  I  think  is  very 
well  worthy  of  the  ferious  attention  of  all 
whoare  either  injured  in  reality,  or  ima- 
gine themftlves  to  be  fo,  yet  find  it  their 
intereft  to  preferve  an  amicable  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  perfon  guilty  of 
the  injury;  as  it  is  certain  that  no  man, 
detected  ii\  the  thing  which  he  wifhes  to 
£b;  conce-3i 
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conceal,  can  ever  love  the  perfon  by  after  giving  fome  flight  anfwer  to  Mrs. 
whom  he  is  detected.  The  words  of  Flcunceii's  compliments,  tola  her  fhe 
the  author  I  mentioned  are' theft —  had  brought  a  friend  to  Lok  over  fome 

ot  her  fine  things 5  on  which  the  man* 

*  Fcrgii/enefs  to  the  injur'd  does  belong;  tua-maker  immediately   opened  a  laige 

*  But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the     prefs,   and  brought  out  feverai   pieces  of 


wrong. 

Thefe  reflexions,  together  with  my 
impatience  to  fee  how  Deidamia  would 
fupport  the  full  convi&ion  of  her  huf- 
ban'd's  falsehood,  fo  tnvich  took  up  my 
mind,  that  itwasaconliderable  tune  be- 
fore I  remembered  how  great  an  impe- 
diment by  between  me  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  my  curiofity.  Mrs.  Flounce- 
it's  houfe  was  to  be  >he  fcene  ot  aftion; 
and  the  ladies,  during  their  whole  con- 
verfation,  had  made  no  mention  in  what 
flreet,  nor  even  in  what  quarter  ot  the 
town,  that  woman  lived:  however,  as  I 
fttppofed  her  to  be  a  noted  woman  in 


chintz,  with  fome  French  broc  ides,  and 
rich  Italian  filks;  thefe  the  fpread  upon 
a  table,  acompanying  that  action  with 
man\  praifes  on  the  beauty  and  curiofity 
ol  each.  But  hwas  in  vain  fheboaffed, 
in  vain  (he  magnified;  all  flie  laid,  as 
well  as  the  real  merit  of  the  goods  fhe 
exhibited  to  Idle,  was  wholly  loft  on 
Ce.damia;  the  mind  of  that  afthcled  lady 
was  too  much  bent  on  thofe  things 
which  the  expected  to  be  witnel's  of, 
to  have  any  eyes  or  ears  for  thole  which 
were  not  prelent  to  her:  fhe  took  up  firft 
one  piece,  and  then  another,  but  with- 
out feerning  to  know  what  (be  did;  and 
had  fomething  fo  ditbracled    in  her  air 


her    biifme-fs,  I  hoped  to  get  over  this  and  geflures,  that  Eutracia  was  obliged 

difficulty;   ar-d  did    (o     by    fending  an  to  keep  Mrs.  Flounceit  in  difcourfe,   tq 

emiflary  to  enquire  among  the  mercers,  prevent  hertaking  any  notice  of  it.    Her 

hoop-petticoat- makers,  and  other  fuch  behaviour,    joined  with  my   knowledge 

people  who  are  employed   in  the  equip-  of  the  caufe,  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Dry  - 


ments  of  the  ladies;  and  I  went  not  to 
bed  without  receiving  the  direction  I 
flood  in  need  cf. 

As  I  knew  not  the  hour  in  which  Me- 
roveOS  and  the  partner  of  hisloofer  plea- 
fuieswo'ld  he  preparing  to  depzrt,,  nor 
that  in  which  Deidamia  von  id  e  con- 
dueled  by  Eutracia  to  behold  this  proof 
of  her  misfortune,  I  took  care  to  go 
very  early  to  Mrs.  Flounceit's,  and  was 
obliged  to  wait  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore the  door  happened  to  be  opened  to 
Jet  my  one  pafs  in  or  out:  a.  iaft, 
however,  it  was  fo;  I  got  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enter,  went  into  the  back  par- 


den's  words;  which,  if  fhe  had  been  in- 
clined to  think  of  poetry,  fhe  might 
pretty  iuflK  have  applied  to  her  own  con- 
dition in  this  cribs — 


'  Love,  jufiice.  nature,  pity,  and  revenge, 
1   Have  kindled  a  wiidftre  in  my  breaft; 
'    '  am  ab  a  civil  war  within. 
'    And,  like  a  veffel  ftruggling  in  a  (form, 
'   Require  more  hands  than  one  to  keep  me 
•    upright.* 

But  if  flie  was  fo  little  able  to  fup- 
port the  bare  idea  of  the  (hock  (lie  came  on 
purpofe    to    receive,  what  mult  fhe  en- 


lour,  and  ported  mvfelf  m  that  coiner  of     dure  when    fuipenfe,    and    all   the    re 


it  which  I  thought  would  be  the  fafelt  and 
Kioil  commodious.  My  patience  was  not 
here  put  to  any  ldng  trial;  the  ladies  ar- 
rived a  few  minutes  after  I  came,  uihered 
into  the  room  by  Mis.  Flounceit,  who 
placed  them  on  a  let  ee  With  a  great  deal 
of  founal  complai  ance,  an  1  then  made 
ibme  apologies,  as  uanv  people  do 
when  they  are  d  re  fled  as  well  as  they  can 
be,  for  being  in  fuch  a  difhabille,  and 
not  in  the  order  (he  could  wifh  to  re- 
ceive them. 

It  was  eafy  for  me  to  perceive,  by 
Deidamin's  countenance,    how  ill    fne 


mains  of  hope,  were  fwallowed  up  in 
the  cruel  certainty  of  her  misfortune, 
and  conviction  left  no  farther  room  for 
doubt  ?  The  maid  of  the  houle  came 
into  the  room  with  a  chocolate-pot  in 
her  hand,  and  told  her  mifhefs  that  the 
gentleman  and  lady  above  flairs  gave 
their  compliments,  and  defired  the  fa- 
vour of  her  company  to  breakfall  with 
them.  Mrs.  Flounceit  was  abnit  to 
make  fome  anfwer  to  this  invitation, 
when  Deidamia,  not  able  to  contain  her- 
felf,  flew  out  of  the  parlour,  and  di- 
recHv  iid  flairs,  where  (he  found  Mero- 


had  nalfed  the  night ;  Eutracia  alio  veus  and  a  young  woman  fitting  on  the 
teemed  in  fome  agitat'on,  though  fhe  fide  of  the  bed  they  had  but  lately  quit- 
diffembled  it  as  well  as  fhe  was  able;  and     ted. 

Deidamia 


eaylf  **cti/b. 


Elate  V 
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Deidamia  had  fcarce  entered  the  cham- 
ber, when  (he  I'm  prized  the  guilty  pair 
with  thel'e  words — '  I-have  a  right,  Sir, 
4  to  think,  my  company  ought  to  be  as 

*  acceptable  to  Mercm-us  as  that  of  Mrs. 

*  Flounceit,  or  any  other  woman.' 
Eutracia    ha. I   followed   Deidamia  as 

falf  as  me  could,  in  order,  I  I'uppoi'e,  to 
prevent  any  defperate  effects  of  hei  pre 
fent  paflion,  and  I  was  no:  far  behind. 
But  it  will  be  more  eafy  for  the  reader  to 
conceive  the  furpiize  which  appeared  in 
the  looks  <i  Meroveus,  than  for  rne  toex- 
prels  it;  he  ltarted  up,  and,  with  a  voice 
which  the  various  emotions  of  his  mind 
rendered  aimoit  unintelligible,  faid  to 
her — 

Meroveus.  Confufion !  Deidamia ! 
—Madam,  wha'  brings  you   here  ? 

Deidamia.  That  is  a  quettion  which 
ought  rather  to  be  put  tc  you.  I  c  une 
in  purl'uit  of  an  ungrateful,  too  much 
beloved  huflaand  :  you  to  indulge  a  law- 
lefs  flame  for  an  abandoned  prolhttite! 

Meroveus.  Madam,  Madam,  this 
does  not  become  you! 

Deidamia.  Dots  it  become  you,  Sir, 
to  leave  your  honelt  home  and  wife, 
make  pitiful  excutes  for  your  abi'ence, 
and  lkulk  in  coiners  with  a  wretch  like 
this — this  abjeft  hireling  of  licentious 
wi  flies ! 

Miftrefs.  Madam,  I  would  not  have 
you  think  I  am  any  fuch  perfon  :  1  did 
not  knowMeroveus  was  a  married  man. 
Deidamia.  Tis  fall'e,  vile  creature  ! 
You  could  not  know  Meroveus,  with- 
out knowing  he  had  a  wife;  a  wife  who, 
without  boalting,  is  everyway  his  equal. 
B'it  get  out  of  my  light,  that  I  may 
have  liberty  to  afk  my  perjured  h':fband 
what  he  could  fee  in  that  tace  ol  yours 
to  be  preferred  to  mine. 

On  this   Meroveus  was  opening  his 


gentleman;  they  have  been  married 
shove  feven  yi  are;  1  was  prefent  at  their 
wedding;  and  that  woman,  there,  is  no 
better  than  a   proliir.'te. 

Mrs.  Fiounecit.  O  the  vile  flut '. — I 
wonder  Sir  David  Townly  mould  offer 
to  bring  me  into  this  (crape  ;  he  knows 
very  well  J  never  countenance  fuch  do- 
ings.— Hulfey,  get  out  of  my  houfe  this 
rnnutt ! 

In  fpeaking  this,  flie  advanced  to* 
wards  tlie  mirticfs  of  Meroveus,  and  was 
about  to  pufh  her  out  of  the  room;  but 
that  gentleman,  perceiving  her  intent, 
itepped  between  ;  and  with  a  vifage  all 
enrianied  wiih  wiath,  faitl — '  Hold,  Ma- 
'  dam,  hold!  This  lady  has  put  her- 
'   telt  dnder  my  protection,  and  I  will 

•  take  care  to  defend  her  from  all  ii,- 
'  lulls  whatfoever.'  Then  turning  to 
Deidamia,  went  on  thus— '  As  for  you, 

•  Madam,  you  have-  only  expoit-d  me, 
'  aii'i  undone  yourl'tlf.  I  wiil  never 
'  fee  you  more!"  He  then  took  his 
trembling  mifbtis  by  the  hand,  to  lead 
hi:  lown  rtairs:  Deidamia,  in  the  ut- 
moll  agony  ©ffpirit,  followed  him;  and 
catching  him  by  the  arm,  cried  out  to 
him — '  Oh  if  ay ,  Meroveus  !  You  will 
'  not,  lure,  add  injury  to  injury  !  Stay, 
'  I  conjure    you,  ami   let  that  woman 

•  go!'     To  which  he  replied — 'Stand 

•  otf,  Madam!  Your  touch  is  now 
'  more  hateful  to  me  than  ever  it  was 


lo 


leave  you  to  repent  tne 


'   agreeable; 
«  caiife.' 

This  cruel  rebuff  not  making  her  let 
po  the  hold  the  had  taken  of  him,  he 
threw  her  off  with  the  gieateft  contempt, 
and  in  an  intrant  was  out  of  the  houfe 
wirn  his  difibiute  Companion;  who  was, 
doubtlelfc, as  hafty  as  himfelf  to  get  from 
a  phce  where  flie  could  expedf  nothing 
but   affronts-.      Deidamia   would    have 


mouth  to  1  peak,  but  was  prevented  by      purfued  her  ungenerous  hufband,  per- 


Mrs.  Flounceit;  who  being  altonirtied 
on  the  lady's  running  up  liaus,  and  by 
the  noife  (he  immediately  heard  above, 
had  hobbled  up  as  fall:  as  her  fat  would 
give  her  leave,  end  came  into  the  room 
that  moment,  crying  as  (he  entered— 

Mrs.  Flounceit.  Blel's  me!  what  is 
the  matter  here  ? 

Deidamia.  Peihaps,  Madam,  you 
are  ignoiant  that  your  houle  is  made  a 
brothel  ? 

Mrs.  Flounceit.  O,  my  ftars!— A 
broth  1 !     Heaven'  forbid  ! 

Eutracia.  My  friend  tells  you  true, 
jindeed.     §he  is  the  lawful  wife  of  that 


haps  even  info  the  ftreet,  had  (he  not 
been  withheld  by  Eutracia,  who  endea- 
voured to  convince  her  how  little  it 
would  avail  to  remonftrate  any  thing  to 
him  whillt  he  continued  in  this  hu- 
mour. 

Rage  had  till  now  kept  up  the  fpirits 
of  this  unhappy  lady;  but  the  objects  of 
it  being  removed,  and  the  power  of  re- 
flecting returned,  (lie  funk  into  a  grief 
no  let's  immoderate;  (lie  wept, flu- wrung 
her  hands,  beat  her  lovely  bread,  lhe 
fwooned  l'eveial  times,  and  in  her  inter- 
vals of  fenfe  could  only  cry  out — '  Cru- 
*  el,  barbarous  Meroveus!  Unfaithful, 

*  ungenerous 


*  ungenerous  hufband!     Good  Heaven! 

*  t  r  wh3t  unknown  trangreflion  3in  I 

*  become  thus  mil'  i -able!'  Neither  Eu- 
tracia nor  Mrs.  Flounccit  omitted  any 
firing  in  their  rower  which  they  thought 
might  lei  ve  to  give  her  ccnfolation,  but 
ill  they  could  ~do  was  insufficient;  and  it 
was  forte  hours  before  (lie  was  enough 
recovered  even  to  be  carried  home.  As 
focn  as  the  was,  Eutracia  went  with  her 
Ri'thecoach;and  I  walked  home, touched 
to  the  very  foul  at  the  light  of  herd'diefs. 

I  have  already  giveri  the  reader  my 
opinion  concerning  the  extreme  folly  of 
revelling  unwelcome  fecrets  to  our 
friends  ;  fo  lhall  forbear  adding  any  far- 
ther reflections  on  that  head,  and  pro- 
ceed, with  as  much  brevity  as  the  Itory 
will  admit,  to  the  cataftropVie  of  this  un- 
happy adventure. 

J  went  the  next  morning  to  the  houfe 
of  Meroveus,  and  was  convinced,  by 
what  I  heard  the  lervants  lay  among 
tlit  nifelves,  that  he  had  not  been  at  home 
that  night;  which,  indeed,  I  feared 
would  be  the  cafe.  On  my  going  up 
fairs,  I  found  Deidam  a  lying  on  a 
couch,  in  a  very  defected,  melancholy 
pofture.  Eutracia  was  fitting  near  hi  i ; 
that  huly,  itfeems,  having  never  quitted 
her  fince  the  m  fortunate  vifit  they  made 
together  at  Mrs.!Flounceit's.  Kut  as  the 
ditcn:,;  fe  between  them  i  onfifted  only  of 
com  plaints  on  the  one  fide,  and  perfua- 
fionfcto  moderation  on  the  other,  i  think 
it  11  't  mater  al  enough  to  tie  inferred. 
I  had  rtdt  be<  n  in  the  loom  above  a  quar- 
ter of  aft  hou',  before  a  fervant  pre- 
fnted  a  letter  to  Deidamia;  it  was  from 
hcrhufband,  and  contained  thefe  lines — 

'    M  A  n  A  M  , 

*  T  Am  determined  toliveeafy,  which  I 
•*■  '  am  certain  is.  utterly  impracticable 

1  for  me  to  do  with   you,  after  what 

*  pafied  yefterday  between  us.  What  I 
'  then  faid  in  heat  of  palTion,  f  now 
'  repeat    in    cool    blood,    and    on   the 

*  moft   mature  deliberation.      In   fine, 

*  an  eternal  difunion  mud  be  the  confe- 
4  qutneeof  your  behaviour,  nor  ibouid 
'  the  tongue?  of  angels  diffjade  me 
'  from  this  resolution:  you  will  do  well 
'  to  bear  it  with  patie  ce,  as  the  misfor- 
'  time,  if  it  may  be  one,  has  happened 
'  entirely  through  youro«m  fault. 

*   To  leave  you  no  juft  reafen  to  com- 
1  plain,  I  mail  ordei  the  jointure,  fettled 

*  on  you    by  our  marriage  articles,    to 

*  be  regularly  paid  to  you,  as  though  I 
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'  were  no  more;  and  (hall  nefign  to  you 
'  aiJ  the  plate,  linen,  and  houfhold  fur- 
'  niture,  accepting  only  my  books,  the 
'  India  chelt  and  bureau  in  my  dref- 
'  fine- room. 

'  As  to  our  children,  the  bov  I  fin}] 
'  take  under  my  care,  the  girl  I  leave 
'  to  yours;  and  fhall  alfo  add  one  hun- 

•  divd  pounds  per  annum  to  the  above. 
'  mentioned  jointure,   for  her  mainte- 

*  nance  and  education. 
'  Farewel  for  ever? — As  we  no  more 

'  mmi  meet  in  love,  it  will  be  highly 
1  improper,  and  I  think  could  rid  be 
'  very  agreeable  to  either  of  us,  to  meet 
'  at  all;  I  fhall  therefore  refrain,  as 
'  much  as  poffible,  goino;  to  any  of  thole 
'  places  you  are  acculfomed  to  frequent, 
'  and  hope  you  will  have  prudence 
'  enough  to  take  the  fame  precaution  in 
'  avoiding  me,  especially  when  I  teil 
'  you,  that  it  is  the  only  thing  in  which 
*  you  can  now  oblige  your  ill-treated 
'  huiband, 

•  Meroveus. 

'  P.  S.     I  fhall   fend   to-morrow 
*  for  the  things  I  mentioned.* 

Mv  fair  readers  will  be  the  beft  judges 
of  v.diat  D  i  lamia  felt  on  finding  her 
hufband  had  taken  a  refolution  which 
could  not  but  give  the  mc-ft  mortal  Itab 
both  to  her  love  an'  pride.  She  pan  fed 
a  little  aftei  having  read  it,  then  gave  it 
to  Eutracia,  crying  out  at  the  fam^-  time, 
with  the  greateft  emphafrs — '  See  th?re, 
1  rny  dear  Eutracia,  this  wicked  hut- 
1  ban  I  is  the  l'ole  aggreffor,  yet  pretends 
'  to  be  the  perfon  who  has  reafon  to 
*  relent!'  That  young  lady,  who  was 
al!  fire  and  fpiiit  cnuld  not  forbear  load- 
ing Meroveus  with  reproaches  at  the 
end  of  every  paragraph  fhe  read;  and 
whet  (lie  nad  finifhed,  faid  to  Deida- 
mi  i — 

Eutracia.  And  how,  my  dear,  do 
you  intend  to  proceed  with  this  bafe, 
this  mod  injurious  man  ? 

Deidamia.     Indeed  1  know  not. 

Eutracia.  If  I  werein  your  place,  I 
would  wiite  him  fuch  an  anfwer  as 
fho  ;id  make  his  ears  tingle. 

Deidamia.  Alas,  you  know  not  what 
it  is  to  be  a  wife! — But  I  will  write, 
however. 

She  then  rung  her  bell  for  the  foot- 
man, and  afked  whether  the  perfon  who 
brought  the  letter  waited  for  an  an- 
fwer.* 

footman* 
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FcOtt/ian.  No,  Madam,  he  only  bid 
me  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands,  and 
told  me  i u v  malhr  ordered  me  to  come 
to  him  about  two  hours  hence  at  George's 
Cofee-bouie,  and  bring  lbme  linen 
with  me. 

Deidamia.  'Tis  very  well.  But  do 
not  go  till  I  have  {poke  to  vou  again:  I 
have  a  mefl'age  to  lend  by  you. 

The  fellow  alTuied  her  he  would  not 
fail  to  obey  her  commands,  and  with- 
drew; after  wl  ich  {he  lat  down  10  her 
eicritoire,  took  pen  and  paper,  and  be- 
gan to  write  in  the  following  terms — 


*  Cruel   and  unjuft,  yet    ltill  dear  Me. 
4  r  o  v  e  u  s ! 

*  "IF  there  needed  any  other  proof  than 
'  that  (hameful  one  I  yeflerday  was 
witnefs  »f,  that  I  am  mile;able  in  the 
total  lofs  of  your  affeclio.t,  the  letter 
I  have  iult  now  received  would  be  a 
convincing  one.  What !  after  feven 
years  conjugal  tendemefs,  pet  feci  and 
fincereon  my  fide,  and  well  diflembled 
on  yours,  can  you  entertain  a  thought 
of  parting  ?  of  tearing  a  family  to 
pieces  which  has  hitherto  lived  fo  ;e- 
fperJlable  in  the  world  ?  Miift  I  be 
doomed  to  mourn  a  hufband's  lofs 
even  while  that  hufband  lives?  Mult 
my  Ion  be  bred  an  alien  to  his  mother, 
ant  my  daughter  a  Granger  to  her  fa- 
ther? O  think,  Meroveus !  and  if  no 
C(  n  fid  era  t  ion  of  me  has  any  weight, 
Jet  that  of  your  own  teputation,  and 
the  intereft  of  our  childien,  pit  vail  >-n 
you  to  alter  this  cruel  refolntion  !  We 
may  at  leafl  live  civilly  together,  if  not 
with  the  fame  fondnefs  as  before  this 
accident.  Yet  why  ihould  we  not  ?  I 
am  willing  to  meet  you  n  oie  than  half 
way  in  love.  You  cannot  deny  but 
you  have  wronged  me  in  the  molt  ten- 
der point.  Ic6nfefsTwas  too  ra(h 
in  the  manner  of  detecting  you.  We 
both  have  been  to  blame.  What  is 
done  cannot  he  recalled,  but  it  may 
be  repented  of:  1st  us  evchange^for- 
givenefs,  and  endeavour  to  forget  what 
is  pair. 

'•  There  was  a  time  when  every  little 
ailment  felt  by  your  Deidamia  gave 
equal  pain  to  you;»oh!  can  you  then 
throw  off  at  once  all  pity,  all  huma- 
nity, all  rtmorfe,  for  the  agonies  you 
cannot  but  be  fenfible  my  poor  tor- 
mented heart  now  labours  under ! 
No,  'tis  impofiible!  reafen,  honour, 
and  good-nature,  forbid  it!    You  will 


*  return,  accept  the  pardon  I  {hall  with 
'  joy  bellow;  and,  in  return,  vcucl 

'  me  yours.      Let  not  my  hope-.  J>e<-ive 

*  me;   I   am  fine  th<  y  will   net,    i, 

'  will  fuffer  vouil.  It  to  reh\ct  lei:  u'.iy 
1  on  the  unhappy  conicquences  that  mutt 
'  infallibly  attend  a  kpaniion  from  her 
1  whoever  has  been,  and  dt  fires  toe  nr» 
'  tinue,  with  the  greateft  finccrity,  your 
1   molt  faithful,    and   molt  aiteciiorate 

*  wife, 

4    DtlDAMIA.' 

This  the  communicated  to  Etitracia, 
who  approved  of  the  former  pai  t  of  it, 
but  highly  condemned  the  latter,as  think- 
ing it  too  fubmiilive.  Deidamia,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and 
the  footman  coming  in  fdon.  after  to 
kn  )W  her  commands,  {lie  fealed  it  up, 
and  put  it  into  his  hands  to  deliver  to 
his  mailer;  bidding  him  fav  withal,  that 
{he  was  very  much  indifpofed. 

After  he  was  gnne,  the  ladies  began 
to  enter  into  lbme  difpute  concerning  the 
authority  of  a  hufband,  and  the  duty 
thai  was  expected  from  a  wife;  but  as  I 
could  promife  myfelf  no  farther  infor- 
mation by  their  difcourfe  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  and,  betides,  remembering  that  I 
had  Pome  bufinefs  of  my  own  to  difpatch, 
I  left  the  place  that  inltanr,  not  without 
an  intention  to  return  thither  the  next 
day.  Accordingly  I  went  In  the  morn- 
ing, and  found  poor  Dei  lamia  almorc 
drown. d  in  tears,  and  walking  back- 
w  iids  and  forwards  in  one  of  her  rooms 
in  a  diltracled  polture.  The  caul'e  of 
theft  frefh  agonies  I  eafily  perceived  by 
a  letter  which  lay  cpen  on  the  table j  the 
contents  whereof  were  as  follow— 

*  f  Have  been  in  fome   debate  within 

'  my  mind,  whether  to  anfwer  your 

'  epiltie  in  the  manner  I  now  do,  or  not 

'  to  anfwer  it  at  all,  would  be  the  moll 

'  effectual  means  to  prevent  your  giv- 

tne  or  yourfelf  any  future  trouble. 

*  You  find  I  have  purfued  the  former  <  f 
'  thefe  methods,  and  hope  you  will 
'  have  difcretion  enough  not  to  involve 

*  me  in  a  fecond  dilemma  on  this  fcore. 
'  Be  allured,  I  did  notretolve  on  a  final 
'  fepflration  without  having  well  weighed 
'  the  confeqneiices  attending  it,  and  find 
'  them  fuchas  can  no  way  comeiA  com- 

*  petition  with  my  peace  of  mind;  wuh- 
'  out  which  life  would  be  a  curfe,  my 

*  bed  a  bed  of  thorns,    my  table  a  de- 

4  fart, 
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*  fart,  my  houfe  a  hell,  and  every  friend 

*  that  came  to  viiit,  a  fury  to  torment 

*  me. 

4  See  the  reverfe  your  jealous  folly 
'  has  occafroned!  tax  me  not,  therefore, 

*  with  ingratitude.     A  thoufand  times 

*  you  have  confefled  you  thought  your- 

*  felf  as  happy  as  a  woman  could  be, 

*  and  it  is  certain  you  were  truly  fo. 
-  During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  years 

*  we  lived  together,  you  never  had  the 
'  leaft  (hadow  of  a  caufe  to  complain  of 
'  my  w:int  either  of  refpeft  or  tendtr- 

*  nefs.      If  I  indulged   any   pleafures 

*  which  I  imagined  would  give  youdif- 
'  quiet,  I  took  care  to  be  very  private 
'  in  them.     Why,  then,  did  you  fuffer 

*  yourfelf  to  be  led  by  an  idle  curiofity 

*  to  pry  into  fecrets  which  the  difcovery 
1  of  mult  give  you  pain,  and  polfibly 
'  prove  the  total  deft-ruction  of  that  love 
'  which  once  you  called   your  greateft 

*  bleffmg? 

*  It  is  doubtlefs  be  ft  for  both  of  us, 

*  as  you  rightly  enough  obferve,  to  for* 
'  get  what  is    pair ;  but   am  far  from 

thinking  it  can  be  done  by  the  way 
'  you  mean.      No,  to  forget  can   only 

*  be  accomplished  by  avoiding  each 
4 'other's  pretence,  and  ceafing  all  kind 

*  of  communication  between  us.  I  mall 

*  therefore  give  orders  to  my  fervant  to 

*  charge  himfelf  with  no  letter  or  mef- 
'  fage  you  may  think  fit  to  fend;  aud 
'  defiie  you  will  allure  yourfelf,  that  this 

*  is  the  very  laft  you   ever  flrill  receive 

*  from    me.     Farewel.     I  wifti  you  ail 

*  happinefs  in  any  ot'ier  fphere  of  life 
4  than  that  you  lately  lived  in  with 

1  Meroveus.' 

After  having  examined  this  epiftle, 
I  liftened  to  what  palled  between  Eutta- 
cia  and  Deidamia  :  but  though  I  (laid 
till  mv  Tablets  were  crouded,  I  (hall  for- 
bear inlet  ting;  the  particulars  of  thefe  la- 
dies difcourfe,  for  reafons  which  will  he 
hereafter  explained  ;  and  only  fay  in 
general,  tint  Eutracia  would  fain  have 
limited  up  her  friend  to  relentinent  and 
difdain  againlt  a  huiband  whom  me 
thought  fo  unworthy  of  her;  that  Dei- 
damia's  love  overcame  her  lex's  pride; 
and,  in  fine.,  that  the  one  argued  like  a 
virgin,  and  the  other  like  an  affectionate 
wife.  Whether  Deidamia  m  ide  any 
further  attempts  to  move  her  obdurate 
huiband  to  a  reconciliation,  I  cannot  be 
pjlitive  j    but  believe   (he  did  not,  for 


Ihe  retired  foon  after  into  the  country, 
whence  fne  js  but  lately  returned  ;  and, 
whatever  her  heart  may  endure,  has 
very  much  regained  her  ufuaJ  com- 
pofure  <sf  countenance  and  behaviour, 


CHAP.     VI. 

IS  SOMEWHAT  MORE  CONCISE  THAN 
ORDINARY,  BUT  TO  THE  PUR- 
POSE; AND  WILL  BE  FOUND  NOT 
THE  LEAST  WORTHY  OF  ANY  IN 
THE  BOOK  OF  BEING  REGARDED 
WITH  ATTENTION. 


A 


S  during  the  courfe  of  thefe  lucu- 


brations I  have  been  extremely 
circumftantial  in  the  reports  I  have 
made,  the  reader  has  a  right  to  be  fur- 
prized  that  I  omitted  the  difcourfe  be- 
tween Deidamia  and  Eutracia;  I  fhall, 
therefore,  according  to  my  promife, 
relate  my  motive  for  fo  doing,  and  flat- 
ter royielf  it  is  fuch  as  will  render  me 
perfectly  exrufable  in  this  point.  Much 
about  the  time  of  the  adventure  related 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  witnefs  of  a  converfation 
which,  though  between  different  per- 
fons,  and  on  a  very  different  occafion, 
was  ftill  on  the  fuhjeit  of  marriage,  the 
authority  of  a  huiband,  and  the  lubmif- 
fion  expected  from  a  wife  ;  I  left  out  the 
farmer,  and  made  choice  of  the  latter, 
as  of  the  two  the  molt  interefting. 

Two  fillers,  whofe  characters  I  pre- 
fent  to  the  publick  under  the  names  of 
Flaviaand  Celcmena,  have  both  of  them 
a  tolerable  (lure  of  beauty,  but  no  other 
qualification,  either  natural  or  acquired, 
that  could  entitle  them  to  the  hope  of 
an  elevated  Itation  ;  yet,  by  the  benevo- 
lent afuect  of  their  haopy  planets,  are 
they  become  the  brides  of  Alcandor 
and  Thclamont,  perfons  diftinguilhed 
in  the  world  by  their  birth  and  fortune, 
ami  ftill  more  fo  by  the  greatnefs  of  their 
merit.  Thefe  nuptials,  fo  altonilhing 
to  the  town,  and  which  happened  foon 
after  one  another,  gave  me  a  curiofity  to 
difcover,  by  the  help  of  my  Invifibility, 
in  what  fafhion  the  ladies  would  behave 
themielves  in  a  fphere  of  life  lb  altoge- 
ther new  to  them,  and  fo  little  expected,, 
even  in  their  vaineft  wilhes,  ever  to  ar- 
rive at. 

Fiavia  was  the  eld^ft,  and  it  was  to 
her  I  made  my  firlt  vifit.  She  was  in 
ker  dreiling-room,  fitting  at  her  toilet, 

with 
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with  her  waiting-maid  behind  her,  giv- 
ing the  finilhing  Itmketo  her  head-tne. 
Thelamont  was  alio  there,  and  ltood 
leaning  his  elbow  on  a  bureau,  with  a 
good  deal  of  diffatisfa6tion  in  his  coun- 
tenance; while  flie  kept  looking  in  the 
glafs,  and,  without  turning  her  head 
towards  him,  faid— 

Fiavia.  Pr'ythee,  Thelamont,  let 
us  talk,  no  more  of  this  ftuff;  I  am  quite 
fick  of  it.  I  am  certainly  the  belt  judge 
of  theie  things,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  per- 
fuade  me,  for  I  will  not  be  contra- 
diaed. 

Thelamont.  You  will  not,  then,  oblige 
me  ? 

Fla<via.  Pofitively  no;  not  when 
you  intermeddle  ir.  thefe  affairs. 

Thelamont.  Well,  then,  Madam,  I 
(hall  fay  no  more;  but  rauft  tell  you, 
that  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  expert 
this  proof  of  your  complaifance. 

With  thefe  words  he  flung  out  of  the 
room,  and  fhe  faid  to  herfelf — 

Flavia.  Pilb!  was  there  ever  any 
thing  ib  teazing !  Men  are  mighty 
foolilh  fometimes. — Catharine,  bring 
me  my  gauze  handkerchief. 

Maid,  Oh,  Ma'am,  did  not  your 
ladyfhip  fay  you  would  wear  your  new 
tippet  to  day  ? 

Flavia.  Hah  ! — Yes — no — it  will 
mew  too  much  of  my  neck. 

Maid.  Oh,  Ma'am,  your  ladyfhip 
cannot  ihew  too  much  of  lb  beautiful  a 
part. 

Flavia.  That's  true:  but  I  fcratched 
one  of  my  breads  with  a  pin  this  morn- 
ing. 

"Maid.  Oh  the  ugly  pin!  I  wifh  I 
knew  which  ir  was,  that  I  might  crook 
it  quite  double,  and  throw  it  in  the  fire. 

Juit  as  the  maid  had  expreffed  her  re- 
fentmeut  againlt  the  weapon  that  had 
wounded  her  miftrefs,  Celemena  came 
into  the  room;  and,  after  faluting  her  filter 
with  a  freedom  fuitable  to  the  nearnefs 
of  their  blood  and  friendship,  laid  to  her — 
Celemena.  What  is  the  matter,  my 
dear  filter  ?  You  do  not  look  pie? fed  to- 
day. 

Fla-via.  Umph  !  No,  not  very  well 
pkafed;  nor,  indeed,  much  d'fpleafed. 

Celemena.  I  met  Thelamo:  t  going 
out  as  I  came  in.  I  thought  he  feemed 
more  referved  thanufual,  and  in  a  very 
ill  humour. 

Fla-via.  If  he  chufes  to  be  fo,  it 
would  be  a  pity  any  one  (houid  attempt 
to  put  him  out  of  it. 


Celemena.  I  hope  no  mifunderftand- 
ing  has  happened  between  you? 

Flavia.  No,  no,  we  undtrltand  one 
another  pretty  well.  I  underlland  that 
he  would  fain  pretend  t>  take  upon  him 
the  government  of  my  actions,  and  he 
undcritands  that  I  will  not  let  him  do  it; 
fo  we  have  exchanged  a  few  words  this 
morning,  that's  all. 

Celemena.  Have  a  care,  fifter;  quar- 
rels in  the  beginning  of  marriage  pro- 
mile  but  little  felicity  in  the  continuance 
of  that  iiate. 

Fla-via.  That's  true  :  but  it  is  very 
provoking  when  a  man  will  needs  inter- 
fere in  things  he  has  no  manner  of  con- 
cern wittu 

Celemena.  Pray,  wh at  is  the  fubjecl 
of  your  difpute,  if  it  be  not  too  great  a 
lee ret  ? 

Flavia.  Why,  you  muft  know,  he 
wants  me  to  leave  off  putting  any  car- 
mine upon  my  cheeks,  calls  it  nafty 
daubing,  and  fays  I  fhould  be  a  thou- 
fand  ri.neshandi'omer  without  it.' 

Celemena.  I  can  fee  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  all  this.  There  are  many  men. 
who  have  an  utter  averiion  to  a  woman's 
uling  any  art  to  her  complexion. 

Fla-via.  They  may  cry  out  againft 
it;  but  vet  I  am  Cure  it  is  frequently 
owing  to  art  that  they  fail  fo  much  in 
iove  with  us.  A  little  red  upon  the 
cheeks  gives  a  fparkle  to  the  eyes,  and 
a  luftre  to  the  features,  which  other- 
wife  would  appear  flat  and  languid.  But 
they  are  fo  foolifh  as  not  to  confider 
this  ;  they  like  us  as  they  fee  us  alto- 
gether ;  and  though  they  may  be  fenfible 
we  are  painted,  never  once  imagine  it  is 
to  that  neceffary  auxiliary  to  beauty  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  thole  charms 
which  attract  their  admiration. 

Celemena.  Suppofe  it  as  you  fay, 
which,  however,  I  am  far  from  allow- 
ing to  be  always  the  cafe,  Thelamont 
has  now  feeii  you  Inch  as  Nature  made 
you:  the  night  wears  off  that  borrowed 
luftre,  and  the  mornmg  Ihews  you  what 
vou  truly  are;  and  if  heappiovesof  yon  in 
this  light,  I  know  of  no  other  perfon 
whom  you  need  be  Itudious  to  pleafe. 

Fla-via.  I  am  of  a  quite  diffeient 
opinion.  O  the  joy  of  being  gized  at 
and  followed  by  awholecrouded  Mall! 

Celemena.  Perhaps  to  laugh:  but  if 
fincere,  a  very  empty  joy,  and  what  a 
married  woman  ought  not  to  be  too 
ambitious  of. 

Flafia.     So,  then,  you  would  have 
C  c  me 
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me    comply   with    rr.y    hufband's    re- 
queft  : 

•  Ceuncna.  Indeed  I  would  ad  vile 
\ou  to  it.  I  am  lure,  it  Alcandor  cx- 
_.i  a  clclue  that  I  mould  cut  oft  my 
hair,  and  never  let  it  grow  agajn,  though 
it  is  the  gift  of  Nature, 
upon  us  as  the  greateft  ornament  of  our 
i'tx,  1  would  not  he!:tate  one  moment  to 
oblige  him. 

tlavid.     1  herj  you  arc  a  fool. 

Celemena.  In  this  point  I  do  not 
think  I  am:  for  befides  that  duty  which 
the  law  exacts  from  every  wife  to  her 
hufband,  there  are  other  reasons  which 
would  oblige  me  to  refui'e  nothing  to 
Alcandor. 

She  accompanied  ilie\e  words  with  a 
very  figniricant  iook;  which  Flavia  ob- 
ferving,  ordered  her  maid,  who  had  been 
all  this  time  in  the  room,  to  withdraw: 
and,  as  loon  as  (he  was  gone,  replied  to 
whaf  her  filter  had  (hid  in  thefe  terms — 

ticv.a.  I  know  not  what  you  would 
fav;  you  would  infer  that,  becauie  Al- 
candor and  Theiamont  married  us  w;:!i- 
out  fortunes,  we  are  therefore  bound  to 

jHKna.  Not  fo:  and  I  dare  be- 
heve,  that  neither  of  them  will  ever  re- 
quire any  ftibmillions  from  us  but  fuch 
\\<i,  if  we  h;.d  always  been  their  equals, 
wci  id  very  v*  H  become  us  to  grant. 

Flavia^  Laird!  what  a  Indue  you 
make  about  equals  !  Whatever  weweie 
»re,  ms  rriage  has  made  us  now  their 
equals  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  fhall 
never  lVomii  to  do  any  thing  Theiamont 
lequires  of  me,  unless  my  own  inclina- 
tion happens  to  concur. 

Cticmena.  Oh,  filter,  I  am  amazed 
to  hear  you  talk  in  this  manner!  Have 
\oii  been  matried  but  one  month,  and 
tan  already  forget  the  unhappintls  of 
our  fmgle  Itate  ;  our  (canty  and  preca- 
rious depcndar.ee ;  the  difficulties  we 
found  to  fupply  ourfej-ves  with  even  the 
common  necelfaries  of  life  ?  We  made, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  tawdry  fbfvvwhen  we 
ared  abroad  ;  but  how  did  we  pir.ch 
•for  it  at  home!  Is  there  no  love,  no 
gratitude,  due  from  us  to  men  who  have 
1  us  to  opulence,  grandeur,  and  re- 

Flavkt.  Pifli!  they  married  us  to 
pleaie  themleives,  not  out  of  pity  to  us. 
But  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  dull  ftnff. 
You  muftgowith  me  to  Mrs.  Rake- 
love's  route  to-nifchtj  it  is  the  foil  flie 


has  had,  and  I  promifed  her  to  bring  ail 
the  company  I  could. 

Ceiemetia.      Indeed  vou  mufi  excufe 


me. 


Flavia.     For  what  reafon  ? 

Cileniena.  Alcanu'or  fups  at  home, 
and  1  cannot  he  abroad. 

Fla-uia.  Heavens!  how  ftrangely 
filly  you  are  grown  ! — Alcandor  fups  at 
home!  What'thcn?  he  .lid  not  marry 
you  to  make  you  a  cook  !  You  do  not 
drei's  his  victuals? 

Celemena.  No;  but  he  married  me 
to  make  me  a  companion  at  his  victuals  : 
and  while  he  continues  to  defne  my  pre- 
fence,  as  I  flatter  myfelf  he  always  will, 
I  (hall  never  form  any  pretences  to  be 
abfent. 

The  face  of  Flavia  grew  more  red 
than  the  carmine  had  made  it,  on  find- 
ing in  her  filter  fentiments  fo  oppofite  to 
her  own  j  but  was  prevented  from  mak- 
ing any  anfwer  by  the  entrance  of  a 
fervant,  who  told  her  that  fome  ladies 
were  come  to  vifit  her;  on  which  (he 
went,  accompanied  by  Celemena,  into 
the  dining-roorrt,  in  order  to  receive 
them.  Thus  ended  the  converfation  I 
mentioned;  and  by  it  the  reader  may 
iudge  which  of  ihefe  two  filters  had 
the  greateft  fhare  of  prudence,  befi  de- 
ferved  her  good  fortune,  and  was  molt 
likely  to  enjoy  a  long  continuance  of  it. 


CHAP.     VII. 

PRESENTS  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  IN- 
CIDENT WHICH  CANNOT  BUT  BE 
DEEPLY  AFFECTING  TO  THE 
YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  AND  NO 
LESS  REMARKABLE  IN  IT'S  EVENT 
THAN  ANY  THE  AUTHOR'S  INVI- 
SIBILITY.SHiP  EVER  ENABLE* 
HIM    TO  DISCOVER. 

AMONG  all  the  various  decep- 
tions which  are  carried  on  in  this 
great  world,  I  know  of  ncn-  moie  cruel, 
and  more  liable  to  be  atenfed  with  the 
word  of  confequences,  than  thole  prac- 
t.led  in  the  affairs  of  love;  )t  it  is  a 
crime  which  paffes  with  impun  .  •:,  .nd 
is  fcarce  cenfured  by  any  but  >.  r- 
fons  injuicd  bv  i,  and  their  parrj 
friends  an1:  onridar.'s.  Evi  ll 
dies,  gem  o  ly    fpeaking,    for   t  s 

no  rule  wi  h  ui  txceptio  is     i  : 

the  friends  of  each  other,  » 
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fitid  them  taking  up  the  quarrel  of  their 
lex  in  this  point;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  apt  to  ablblve  the  vow-breaker,  and 
let  the  whole  blame  fall  on  the  believer. 
A  man  who  has  triumphed  over  the 
credulity  of  an  hundred  women,  fees 
himielf  not  lets  refpected  ;  and  I 
times  the  number  of  palt  conquefts  (hall 
lerve  him  as  a  recommendation,  and  be 
a  means  of  his  attaining  new  ones.  Per- 
jury is  deemed  but  a  venal  tranfgreffiOn 
in  this  cafej  few  think  that  oaths  and 
implications,  when  dictated  by  tie  heart 
of  an  amorous  inclination,  though 
formed  in  the  mod  binding  terms,  and 
uttered  in  the  molt  folemn  manner,  are 
ever  regiiiered  in  heaven. 

This  vice,  as  I  mull  take  the  liberty 
to  call  it,   is  not,  however,  wholly  con- 
fined   to  the   male    lex  ;   I    aril    loiry  to 
rve,  that  thofe  1  f  the  other,  either 
through '  1  o]    n  inconft  nicy 

of  nature,  are  fometimes  found  guilty 
of  deluding  theii  lovers  will  fallacious 
expectations.  I  hopealfoto  be  forgiven 
by  the  more  difcreet  pari  or  wo  1  ankind, 
wlien  I  fiy  that  a  properrfity  to  inch  a 
behaviour  is  yet  lei's  exeufable  in  them 
than  in  the  men;  as  a  perfect  innocence,  a 
1'weetnefs  of  diipolition,  and  a  fin 
city  of  manners,  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  diftinguilhing  characterifticks  of  the 
i air  lex. 

A  young  lady,  to  whom  I  fhall  give 
the  name  of  Svrenia,  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  every  requifite  to  command 
love  and  admiration  ;  me  had  fine  eyes, 
a  regular  let  of  features,  fine  hair,  and 
a  mojt  delicate  complexion;  was  tall, 
welUfhaped,  and  had  fomewhat  pecu- 
liarly attractive  in  her  air.  Fortune 
had  not  been  altogether  fo  propitious  to 
her;  through  tlie  extravagancies  of  her 
parents,  Hie  was  left  in  pofTeflion  of  a 
very  moderate  fortune:  it  was,  however, 
entirely  at  her  own  difpofal,  and  luffi- 
cient,  with  the  good  oeconomy  fhe  was 
miftrefs  of,  to  luppport  her  in  a  very 
genteel,  though  not  a  grand  way  of 
life. 

Propofals  of  marriage  had  often  been 
made  to  her  by  feveral  eminent  and 
wealthy  citizens ;  but  fhe  rejected  them 
all,  and  defpil'ed  the  thoughts  not  only 
of  a  fhop,  but  alfo  of  all  other  callings 
and  occupations  whatever.  Ambition 
was  the  predominant  paffion  of  her  foul; 
3nd  fhe  had  vanity  enough  to  think  that 
her  birth,  her  perfon,  and  accomplifh- 
juents,  were  fuch  as  might  very  well 


compensate  for  tlie  final]  nefs  of  he*  for- 
tune, and  entitle  her  to  higher  >  Kj  cita- 
tions. 

S    e   had  lived  till  the   ape  of  twenty- 
three  without  having  any  offer  of  the  kind 
fhe  hoped;  but  about  the  expiration  of 
that  xra,  a  young  gentleman,    nam 
Roflano,  happening  to   fee  hei    at   tl 
houfe  of  a  relation  whom  he  vilited    be- 
came  violently   in   love  with  her;   anil 
loon  after  finding  means  to  get   bimfi 
introduced,   made    a  declaration   of   his 
paffion;  to  which,  knowing  what  and 
who  he  was,  (he  gave  all  tlie  encOuiagit- 
ment  he  could  wifli,  or  tha    was   befit- 
ting the  character  of  a  modeft  woman. 
It  would,  indeed,   have  1  be 

wondered  at,  if  the  addrefTes  of  Koffano 
had  not  been  acceptable  to  her:  he  is 
defcended  from  a  very  ancient  and  wor- 
thy family  ;  has  an  eflate  of  eig  it  hun- 
drei  Is  per  annum,    entirely   f.  ■ 

fiorrianyincumbram 

Ulowry,   or  portions  to  be  paid  out  of  it  ; 
his  perfon   and  behaviour  are  extremely 
d,   to  add  to  all,  this, 
I  reputation  of  a  man  of 

honour,   and  more  fobritty    : 

1  ted  from  his  years  and  the 
difTolutenefs  of  the  prefent  times. 

The  Sincerity  and  warmth  of  his  af- 
'  I  very  1  renuous  in 
preffures,  and  the  advantages  fhe  tour.;' 
in  a  match  with  him  rendering  her  com- 
plying, they  were  beginning  to  talk  of 
ing  at  tides,  for  their  marriage  to  be 
drawn  up;  when  an  unexpected  acci- 
dent, relating  to  his  ellate,  obliged  him 
to  go  immediately  into  the  country. 
Though  he  propofed  to  itay  but  a  fhort 
time,  yet  he  could  not  think  of  being 
deprived  of  the  fight  of  his  beloved  Syre- 
nia,  even  for  a  few  weeks,  without  an 
infinity  of  grief.  Sh  teltified  little 4els 
regret  for  this  enforced  reparation  :  : 
parting  was  extremely  moving;  each 
feemed  to  endeavour  to  outvie  the  other 
in  expreflionsof  tend,  rnefs  ;  and  the  only 
coniblation  he  had  was,  the  repeated  ai- 
furances  fhe  gave  him,  that  wherever 
he  went  he  carried  her  heart  along  with 
him. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  affec- 
tion flie  profeffed  for  him  was  at  that 
time  perfectly  lincere,  and  that  flie 
looked  upon  the  accident  which  delayed 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  as  no  in- 
confiderable  misfortune  to  her;  but  - 
whatever  chagrin  flie  might  feel  at  firfr 
on  this  account,  it  was  vsry  foon  diifi- 
C  ci  pated, 
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lated,  and  gave  way  to  ideas  of  a  tar 
different  nature.  The  motive  which 
brought  about  lb  fudden  and  ib  ex- 
traordinary a  change  in  her  fentiments, 
I  (hall  r<  late,  as  I  was  afterwards  fully 
informed  of  it  by  the  feveral  conversa- 
tions I  was  prefent  at  by  the  help  of  my 
Jnvilibihty. 

She  was   one  morning  in   the  Park, 
with  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  called 
Delia,  where  they  were  met  and  joined 
by  a  young  officer,  brother   to  Delia, 
and  a  ge:  'leman  who  was  with  him, and 
equally  a    itranger  to   both  the  ladies, 
but  behaved   towards   them    with    the 
greateit   rti'pecl   and   politenefs.     They 
walked  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down 
the  Mall ;  after  which  the  gentlemen  took, 
their  leave,  and  Syrenia  and  Delia  went 
to  their   1   fpective  habitations,  without 
thinking  any  more  of  what  had  patted. 
Little,  indeed,  could  either  of  them  ap- 
prehend the  confequences  of  this  adven- 
ture: but  the  next  day,  early  in  the  fore- 
noon, Svrenia  w..s  furprized  with  a  vifit 
from  Delia;  who  came  running  into  her 
apartment  without  any  ceremony,   cry- 
ing out  as  flie  em  red— 

Delia.  Joy  to  you,  my  deal '.  I  come 
to  wilh  you  joy  ! 

Syrenia.  Of  what  ?  for  I  fee  no  other 
fubieft  of  joy  than  -what  I  always  feel 
on  feeing  you. 

Delia.  Me!  No,  no;  a  thoufand 
fuch  as  me  are  quite  out  of  the  queftion : 
but  I  have  the  pleafure  to  congratulate 
you  on  thegreateit  conqueft  your  beauty 
ever  made,  or  perhaps  ever  can  make! 

Syrenia.  You  are  got  into  a  vein  of 
raillery  this  morning. 

Del. a.  No,  upon  my  honour  I  never 
was  more  ferious.  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber the  fine  gentleman  that  was  with  my 
brother  yelterday  in  die  Mall  ? 

Syrenia.  Yes;  you  know  they  joined 
company  with  us. 

Delia.  His  name  is  Leontine;  he 
is  the  eldelt  foil  of  his  father,  and  heir 
apparent  to  three  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.  You  faw  his  perfon;  for  my  part, 
I  think  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable: 
and  my  brother  tells  me  he  is  the  moft 
accomplished  man  he  ever  knew, 

Syrenia.  Well,  and  what  is  all  this 
to  me  ? 

Delia.  It  is  all  to  you.  It  feems  he 
faw  you  lad  Sunday  at  Weftniinrter 
Abbey,  fell  violently  in  love  with  you, 
and  would  have  followed  to  have  feen 


fome  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
that  inltant  hid  hold  of  him,  and  forced 
him  along  with  them. 

Syrenia.  Tis  poffible  fuch  a  one 
might  be  there;  but  I  did  not  take  no- 
tic  of  htm. 

Delia.  That  may  be;  but  he  took  fo 
much  of  you,  as  not  to  be  able  to  deep 
ever  ftnee. 

Syrenia.  Very  romantick,  truly! 
But,  pray,  how  came  vou  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fee  rets  of  his  heart, 
who  yelterday  feemed  an  utter  Itrangcr 
to  his  perfon? 

Delia.  1  will  tell  you  the  whole  af- 
fair, as  rny  brother  laft  night  came  and 
informed  me  of  it.  After  they  had  left 
us,  they  went  and  dined  together  at  a  ta- 
vern. Leontine  aflced  a  thoufand  quef- 
tions concerning  your  family,  your  for- 
tune, and  your  character;  all  which, 
you  may  be  fure,  were  anfwered  not  to 
your  difadvantage.  He  then  made  my 
brother  the  confidant' cf  the  paflion  you 
had  infpifed  him  with,  and  intreated 
him  to  ufe  his  interelt  with  me,  as  he 
found  I  was  pretty  intimate  with  you, 
to  engage  me  to  introduce  him  to  you, 
which  [  have  faithfully  promifed  to  do. 

Syrenia.  What!  without  my  con- 
fent  ? 

Delia.  I  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  Such 
an  off ei ,  my  dear,  is  norto  be  rejedted. 
Syrenia.  It  is  much  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations, I  mud  confefs;  butthed;f- 
parity  between  our  foi  tunes  is  too  gre3t. 
Delia.  If  he  thinks  your  perfon  an 
equivalent,  it  is  not  your  bufmefs  to 
make  objections. 

Syrenia.  That  is  true:  and  if  I  could 
flatter  mvl'elf  he  were  really  lincere— — 
But  I  will  confider  of  it. 

Delia.  It  will  be  time  enough  for 
you  to  conhder,  when  you  have  heard 
what  he  has  to  lay;  for  I  have  promifed 
to  bring  you  together  this  evening. 
Syrenia.  Th.s  evening!  As  how? 
Delia.  As  thus:  I  invite  you  to  fup 
with  me  to-night;  my  brother  and  Le- 
ontine fhall  come  in,  as  if  by  accident. 
Neither  your  pride  nor  your  modefty 
h-is  any  thing  to  fcruple;  for  I  affure 
you  I  will  not  let  even  my  brother  know 
that  I  have  previoufly  acquainted  you 
with  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

Syrenia.  Well,  on  that  condition  I 
will  come. 

Delia.     Indeed,  my  dear,    I  fhould 
think   you  very  much  to  blame  to  turn 
where  you  lived,  but  was  prevented  by     your  back  on  a  profpeft  fa  highly  ad. 

vantageousj 
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advantageous;  for  though  you  are  well 
born,  weil-accomplifhed.  are  handfome, 
and  have  fome  fortune  of  your  own,  yet 
the  three  firltof  thefe  as  men  now  think 
of  marriage,  weigh  but  lightly  againft 
what  they  call  the  incumbranceof  a  wife ; 
and  as  to  ihe  latter,  you  know  it  will 
ziot  entitle  you  to  a  coach  and  lix. 

Syrenia.  The  juftice  of  what  you 
fay  cannot  be  denied;  but  I  would  do 
nothing  that  (hould  occafion  my  cha- 
racter being  called  mqueftion,  not  would 
item  too  foiward,  though  to  promote 
the  higheft  expectations:  theiefore,  my 
dear  Delia,  remember  I  depend  on  your 
prudence. 

Delia.  In  this  you  fafely  may.  I 
know  too  well  what  is  owing  to  my  fex, 
and  the  cruel  afpetiions  men  are  apt  to 
throw  on  our  molt  innocent  freedoms, 
not  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  avoiding 
giving  the  lealt  room  for  cenfure. 

Syrenia.  Indeed,  my  dear,  my  ob- 
fervation  on  your  own  conduct  ought  to 
put  to  filence  all  my  doubts  on  that 
fcorej  ami,  whatever  is  the  event  of  this 
affair,  I  (ball  always  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge your  good  wilhes  towards  me. 

Delia.  If  it  fucceeds,  I  mall  be  a 
(barer  in  your  good  fortune;  as  nothing 
gives  me  a  more  fenfible  fatisf.iction, 
than  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  contri- 
bute to  the  happinels  of  my  friends. 
But  I  mu ft  leave  you:  I  proniifed  to  let 
my  brother  know  whether  you  could 
come  or  not,  that  he  may  apprize  Leon- 
tine  of  it. 

The  good-natured  Delia,  who  did  not 
know  how  far  Syrenia  had  gone  with 
RofTano,  went  away  in  fpeaking  thefe 
words:  but  I  could  eafily  perceive,  by 
the  glow  on  Syrenia's  cheeks,  how 
much  me  was  tranfported-  with  the  pur- 
pofe  of  hervifitj  and  was  yet  more  con- 
firmed of  her  being  fo,  by  fome  tUf- 
joiuted  Colloquies  fhe  uttered  when  Ihe 
thought  there  was  nowitnefs  of  what  fhe 
faid.     '  Three  thou fand  pounds  a  year, 

*  and  fo  fine  a  gentleman  as  Leontitie  ! 

*  lb  handfome,   fo  polite,  fo  every  thing 

*  that  i?  agreeable!     Ifheisas  tin  cere  as 

*  Delia  imagines  him  to  be,  I  fhall  have 

*  caufe  toblefs  the  hour  I  went  to  Weft- 

*  minfter  Abbey;  or  rather,  that  which 
■  carried  me  to  the  Park  yelterday;  with- 
'  out  which,  he  might  never  have  known 

*  who  I  was,  or  where  to  find  me,  and 
'  mould   have  loft  all    the   advantage 

*  my  good  ftarsfeera  to  h3ve  decreed  for 
«  mc.\ 


Here  fhe  ceafed  to  fpeak,  other  fort  of 
emotions  rifmg  in  her  mind;  to  which 
fhe  gave  a  loo>e  in  this  exclamation— 

*  It  was  an  unlucky  thing  I  wentfb  far 
'  with  RofTano.  The  poor  man  loves 
4  me  to    diffraction  :    he  will   certainly 

*  break  his  heart  when  he  finds  I  have 
'  forlaken  him;  and,  it  may  be,  re- 
1  proach  me  as  the  occafion  of  his 
«  death.' 

On  this  her  countenance  feemed  a  lit- 
tle difconcerted,  but  it  foon  wore  off; 
and,  after  a  fhort  paufe,  fhe  went  on 
thus — '  I  am  glad,    however,  that   no 

*  contract  has  palTed  between  us.     The 

*  encouragement  I  gave  his  pafTion,  and 

*  the  verbal  promifes  I  made  him,  need 

*  be  no  impediment  to  my  accepting  a 
'  better  offer.  It  will  be  prudence^in 
'  me,  however,  not  to  throw  him  off, 
'  nor  give  him  any  room  to  fufpeel  I 
c  have  lets  affeftion  for  him  than  I  had, 

*  till  I  am  well  allured  that  Leontine  is 

*  in  earned. ' 

This  was  enough  to  fhewmethe  prin- 
ciple and  diipoiition  of  Syrenia;  both 
which,  indeed,  were  fo  little  pleating  to 
me,  that  I  had  not  patience  to  ftay  with 
her  any  longer,  but  quitted  her  apart- 
ment with  a  contempt  which,  could  ihe 
have  been  feniible  oi\  would  no  doubt 
have  given  her  fome  mortification. 

I  made  one  of  the  company  that  night 
at  Delia's,  however;  but  as  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  in  a  meeting  which  was 
to  pals  for  cafual  there  mould  be  any 
converiation  except  on  general  topicks, 
I  reaped  no  other  benefit  by  being  pre- 
fent,  than  to  be  convinced  that  Leon* 
tine,  by  the  glances  he  took  every  op- 
portunity of  carting  at  Syrenia,  was  in- 
deed very  much  enamoured,  and  that  fhe 
fpared  no  pains  to  make  him  more 
lb.  The  next  day  he  went  with  the  bro- 
ther of  Delia  to  vifit  her,  and  the  fuc- 
ceedingone  took  the  liberty  of  going  thi- 
ther alone,  and  made  a  declaration  of 
his  pafTion;  which  fhe,  having  well  pre- 
pared herfelf  with  anfwers,  received  in 
inch  a  manner,  as  neither  to  reject,  nor 
with  too  much  readinefs  encourage. 

The  ice  once  broke,  he  profecuted 
his  addrefles  with  fo  much  vigour  and 
affiduity,  that  fhe  thought  it  would  be 
no  breach  of  modefty  to  give  him  room 
to  hope  he  was  not  altogether  indifferent 
to  her:  by  degrees,  therefore,  fhe  be- 
came more  kind  on  every  vifit  he  madej 
but  did  it  with  caution  and  referve, 
neither  by  her  looks  or  words  forfeiting 

that 
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that  character  of  discretion  fhe  fo  much 
valued  berfelfupon;  dropping  only  lome 
bints,  as  if  forced  from  her  from  a  fund 
vf  tcndcrnefs  within-,  which  fhe  would 
fain  endeavour  to  conceal,  but  had  not 
the  power  of  doing  it.  Thus  artful  in 
appearing  artlefs,  Leontine,  though  a 
mar.  of  very  pood  lenfe  and  penetration, 
never  once  fufpe&ed  fhe  was  any  other 
than  Such  as  fhe  affected  to  be,  plain, 
fimple,  generous,  and  incapable  of  dil- 
guifing  her  fentiments. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  her  natu- 
ral can  ling  was  great, y  aflifted  how  to 
proceed  on  this  occaiion  by  the  intelli- 
gence (he  daily  received  from  Delia,  to 
whole  brother  Leontine  made  no  fcru- 
ple  of  disburdening  all  that  palled  in  his 
heart  in  relation  to  his  paffion  for  Sy- 
renia.  From  this  faithful  friend  fhe 
learned,  that  though  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  Leontine  was  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  man  could  be,  yet 
the  great  refnecl  and  reverence  he  had 
tor  his  father  would  not  permit  him  to 
think  of  venturing  on  a  thing  of  fo  much 
t<  nlequenceas  marriage,  without  having 
firft  obtained  his  coni'ent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  woman  he  made  choice  of 
for  a  wife;  and  that,  to  this  end,  he 
had  already  lent  two  letters  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  lived  entirely  in  the  country; 
but  the  anfwers  he  received  nut  being 
quite  fo  Satisfactory  as  he  wi  filed,  he  had 
wrote  a  third,  dictated  in  the  molt  paf- 
iionate  and  piefling  terms. 

She  could  not  av.id  being  under  fome 
very  uneal'y  apprehenfions  on  the  fcore 
of  this  old  gentleman,  and  alio  feared 
tirat  the  paffion  Leontine  was  jnfpired 
with  might  rot  of  itfelfbe  ftrongenough 
to  get  the  better  of  that  obedience  owing 
from  him  to  a  fathers  will;  fhe  there- 
fore wilhed  to  interest  his  good-nature 
and  generoiiiy  in  her  favour,  and  judged 
that  the  lu  reft  way  to  lecuie  his  affection 
was  to  make  him  a  confidant  ot  tier's. 
But  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  was 
a  difficulty  (he  knew  not  prelently  how 
to  wet  over.  To  confefs  by  word  of 
mouth  (he  loved  him,  Seemed  too  great 
a  breach  of  modeSty,  especially  as  his 
court Sliip  to  her  had  not  y'ot  been  of  any 
long  continuance;  and  to  get  him  in- 
formed of  it  by  Delia  She  thought  would 
be  the  fame  thing,  as  he  would  doubtlefs 
imagine  it  was  not  done  without  her  pri- 
vity and  confent ;  befides,  fhe  knew  not 
whether  that  lady  would  approve  of  fuch 


a  Step.  Being  one  day  defired  by  him 
to  favour  him  with  a  tuneon  her  fpinner, 
She  entertained  him  with  an  air  out  of 
the  opera  ot  Arlinoe,  the  firft  in  the  Ita- 
lian taSte  ever  exhibited  on  the  English 
Stage,  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  none  that  have  come  afier  it. 
The  words  Site  Sung  to  her  instrument 
were  theie — 

'  Wanton  zephyrs,  foftly  blowing, 

'   Watching,  catching,  whifpering,  going, 

'  Bear  in  fighs  my  foul  away  : 

'  Tell  Ormondo  what-  1  feel, 
c  Tell  him  how  his  chains  1  wear, 
'   Te'i  him  all  my  grief  and  care  j 
■  '   Gently  dealing, 
'   And  revealing, 
'  More  of  love  than  i  can  fay.' 

But  though  Leontine  extolled  both 
the  mufick  and  the  voice  which  gave  it 
utterance,  yet  he  fnewe  1  no  indication 
of  imagining  (he  had  any  dehgn  of  flat- 
tering his  paifion  in  the  choice  ihe  made 
of  this  long.  This  making  her  perceive 
file  mult  be  more  explicit,  her  fertile  in- 
vention foon  prefenicd  her  with  a  Strata- 
gem, which  pleating  her  fancy  at  the 
lame  time  that  it  promifed  the  S'uccefs 
fhe  aimed  at,  She  put  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. It  was  this — Having  a  natural 
talent  for  poetry,  She  fat  down  at  her 
efcritorre,  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and,  without  being  at  the  pains  of  much 
ltudy,  wrote  the  following  lines— 

'  THE  BREATHINGS  OF  A  LOVE- 
1    SICK  HEART. 

'  Wit,  manly  beauty,  evety  grace  combine, 

*  To  deck   the   youth  I  love  with  charms 

'  divine. 

*  But,   ah!  my    too  uncautious   heart  take 

'  heed, 
'  Nor  with  gay  hopes  the  growing  paflion 

'  feed. 
'  Wealth's    the    chief  idol   that    mankind 

'  adore, 

*  The  fovereign  power   they    all  fall  down 

'  ben  re ; 
'   My  niggard  fortune  does  that  charm  deny, 
'   And  love  alone  will  not  it's  wants  fupply: 
'  Let  me   then  guard  each   av'nue   to  my 

'  bread, 
«  And   bar   all  entrance  to  this  dangerous 

*  gueft; 
'   Left,  by  indulging  the  prefumptuous  flame, 
'  I  fall  the  victim  of  defnair  and  fhame: 
«  Bat,  oh!  'tis  vain !—  the  god  of  love  con« 

«  fpires 
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*  To  aid  my  Leontine  with  all  his  fires; 

'   Speaks  in    his  voice,  and  lparkles  in  his 

*  And  what  he  fweetly  forces,  juftines. 

'  "Tisfun-  determined  in  the  book  of  fate; 

*  I   muft  adore,  ev'n  though  he  proves  un- 

<  grate' 

This  paper,  which  fhe  wanted  him  to 
believe  was  a  fin  cere  confefTion  cf  the 
whole  fecret  of  her  foul,  fhe  contrived 
mould  fall  into  his  hands  in  fueh  a  man- 
ner as  fhculd  have  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  chance  to  be  liable  to  any  fu- 
fpicion  of  deiign.  At  his  next  viiit,  her 
rnaic!  being  well  inftrufted  by  her  how 
to  aft,  van  haftily  into  the  room,  and 
told  her  that  the  man  whom  (he  had  or- 
dered to  come  for  his  money  was  below. 
Syrenia  affefted  not  to  underdand  what 
fhe  meant,  and  cried — 

Syrenia.  What  man  ?  What  mo- 
ney ? 

Maid.  Mr.  Shapely,  Madam,  your 
(lay  maker. 

Syrenia.  Oh,  now  I  remember  I  did 
bid  him  come  for  his  money.  He  takes 
a  rtrange  unleafonable  time.  People 
(hould  always  come  in  a  morning  on  thefe 
affairs.  However,  Til  fee  if  I  can  find 
his  bill;  and  do  you  carry  a  pen  and  ink 
into  the  parlour,  that  he  may  write  me 
a  receipt  on  the  b~ck  of  it. 

On  this  the  maid  withdrew,  and  Syre- 
nia opened  a  little  defk  that  flood  in  the 
dining-room,  and  beginning  to  tumble 
over  fome  writings  fhe  had  mere,  as  in 
fearch  of  the  pretended  bill,  dexteroufly 
flipped  from  among  the  reft  the  paper 
which  contained  the  above  recited  verfes, 
and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  without 
feeming  to  obltrve  that  any  thing  was 
dropped;  then  faying  (he  had  found  what 
(he  had  looked  for,  (hut  up  the  defk  in 
a  great  hurrv,  begged  Leontine  would 
excufe  her  ahfenre  for  a  few  moments, 
and  went  down  (lairs.  She  was  no 
fooner  gone,  than  Leontine,  happening 
to  caft  his  eyes  that  way,  law  the  paper, 
and  took  it  up,  as  I  fuppofewith  no  other 
intention  than  to  deliver  it  to  Syrenia 
when  fhe  fhould  return ;  but  it  being  pur- 
pofely  folded  in  fuch  a  manner  that  part 
of  the  writing  appeared  on  the  outmie, 
he  m'ift  have  been  ftrangely  incuiious 
indeed,  if  feeing  it  a  poem,  and  wrote 
in  his  miltrefs's  hand,  he  had  forbore 
examining  it.  Never  was  any  tranfport 
more  vifible  than  in  the  countenance  of 


Leontine  while  reading  theje  ddufive 
llamas:  his  look  put  me  in  mind  oi  tho 
poet's  words — 

'   Kindnefs  has  refilllefs  charms, 

'   All  things  cll'c  but  faintly  warms  J 

'  It  gilds  the  loner's  fervile  chain, 

'  And   makes    the   Have  grow  pleas'd  and 

'  vain.' 

Though,  by  the  particulars  I  have  been 
repeating,  the  reader  will  eafily  fuppofel 
was  both  an  eye  and  an  ear  witnefs  of 
them,  yet  it  is  utterly  impoflible  for 
me  to  defcribe  either  the  looks  or  attitude 
of  the  one  or  the  ether,  in  the  joyous 
furprize  of  finding  himfelf,  as  he  ima- 
gined, thus  extremely  dear  to  the  only 
woman  to  whom  he  wi(hed  to  be  fo. 
She  took  care  to  (lay  (o  long  below,  as 
to  give  him  time  to  read  over,  more  than 
once,  what  fhe  intended  for  his  perufal. 
It  was  flill  in  his  hands  when  (he  re- 
turned; but  (lie  feemed  to  take  no  notice 
of  it,  and  was  beginning  to  apologize 
for  her  abfence,  by  laying  the  blame  on 
the  impertinence  of  her  llaymaker;  but 
Leontine,  with  a  geflure  full  of  rapture, 
interrupted  her.,  faying — 

Leontine.  O,  Madam,  you  mud  al- 
low me  to  become  an  advocate  for  this 
honed  tradelinan,  iinceby  his  fortunate 
detaining  you  I  am  made  thehappieft  of 
mankind. 

To  this  Syrenia,  affefting  not  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  what  he  faid, 
replied  with  a  ftnile — 

Syrenia.  What  riddle  is  this  you  are 
about  to_pofe  me  with  ?  I  am  the  dul- 
led creature  in  the  world  at  giving  afo- 
lution  to  thefe  things. 

Leontine.  This  paper,  Madam,  wafted 
to  me  by  the  god  of  love's  own  hand, 
has  given  me  the  wiftied-for  opportunity 
of  proving  myfelf  lei's  unworthy  of  the 
bleffing  I  afpire  to,  than  your  doubts 
fugged.  No,  my  charming  Syrenia, 
not  all  the  treafures  in  the  world  could 
add  one  ray  of  luftre  to  the  graces  of 
your  mind  and  perlbn  5  'tis  thofe  alone  I 
covet  to  enjoy,  and  in  poflefling  them 
(hall  be  moic  rich  than  in  poffefling  both 
the  Indies.  4 

While  he  was  thus  fpeaking,  Syrenia 
cad  her,  eves  upon  the  paper,  and  blufhed 
exceffively  ;  partly,  perhaps,  through 
fhame,  but  more  through  the  pleafure 
which  ditfulediffelf  through  all  harveins 
on  perceiving,  by  the  behaviour  of  Le- 
ontine, 
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ontine,  how  well  the  Aiccefs  of  her  plot 
had  anfwered  to  the  intention  of  it.  The 
well-dilfcmbled  confniion  /he  was  in 
was  an  excufe  for  her  not  (peaking;  and 
Leontine  went  on  to  affure  her,  in  the 
molt  tender  terms,  that  no  consideration 
whatever  fhould  have  the  power  to  oblige 
him  to  withdraw  that  firm  affection  he 
now  vowed  to  her  j  and  that  he  hoped  a 
very  little  time  would  put  a  final  period 
to  all  her  apprehenfions  on  that  fcore. 
What  farther  conversation  palTed  between 
them  at  this  time  I  (hail  forbear  to  re- 
peat, as  it  may  be  eafily  gueffed  at;  and 
proceed  to  the  conduct  of  Syrenia  in  re- 
gard to  her  other  lever,  who  the  reader 
may  think  I  have  too  long  neglected. 

The  bufir.efs  which  called  RofTano 
into  the  country  detained  him  there  much 
longer  than  he  had  expected;  and  an  un- 
lucky fall  from  his  horl'e,  the  very  day 
before  he  intended  to  let  out  for  London, 
occafioncd  a  fecond  delay  to  his  jour- 
ney. This  abfence  of  his  gave  Syrenia 
a  full  opportunity  of  entertaining  her 
new  lover,  though  (lie  received  every 
poft  a  letter  from  the  former,  all  which 
ihe  did  not  fail  to  anfwer  with  that  ten- 
dernefs  which  might  be  expecled  from 
a  woman  who  had  promifed  to  be  his 
wife;  llill  keeping  clofe  to  htr  firft 
maxim,  not  to  give  any  umbrage  to  the 
one,  till  fhe  was  perfectly  fecure  of  the 
other.  All  impediments,  however,  be- 
ing at  laft  removed,  that  gentleman  ar- 
rived in  town  en  the  fame  day  that  Syre- 
nia and  Leontine  were  engaged  in  the 
manner  above  recited.  His  impatience 
to  fee  his  beloved  miftrefs  carried  him 
immediately  to  her  lodgings:  he  came 
while  his  rival  was  with  her;  but  her 
maid,  well  knowing  how  improper  it 
was  that  they  mould  meet,  told  him  her 
lady  was  abroad;  on  which  he  went 
away,  faying  he  would  return  in  the 
evening,  as  he  knew  me  was  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  ftay  late  from  home. 

He  was  doubtlefs  much  difappointed, 
but  not  at  all  fufpicious  of  the  caufej 
till  having  crofted  the  ftreet,  he  hap- 
pened to  caff,  his  eyes  back  upon  the 
houfe,  either  by  chance,  or  poffibly 
through  fonduefs  of  the  place  which  con- 
tained the  idol  of  his  wifhes.  Syrenia 
was  fitting  in  the  window,  and  Leontine 
very  near  to  her.  RofTano  had  a  fuil 
view  of  both;  but  Syrenia  was  too  ear- 
neit  in  difcourfe  to  obferve  him,  though 
he  flood  mctioniefs  on  the  fpot  where  he 
was  foi  lbrr.e  minutes.     It  teemed  not 


ftrange  to  him  that  a  gentleman  mould 
be  with  her,  though  he  could  find  no 
way  to  account  why  he  mould  be  denied 
accefs  to  her  but  one,  which  (hing  him 
to  the  fouj.  He  was  more  than  once 
tempted  by  his  jealoufy,  as  I  afterward* 
di  (covered,  to  return,  and  demand  of  the 
maid  a  reafon  fcr  his  having  been  re- 
filled admittance;  but  fecond  thoughts 
prevailed,  and  he  went  home,  to  deli- 
berate how  it  would  belt  become  him  to 
behave  in  fuch  a  circumltance. 

Leontine  ftaid  fupper;  and  Syrenia 
ftepping  out  of  the  room  to  give  fome  ne- 
ceiTai  y  orders  to  her  maid,  was  informed 
by  her  that  RofTano  had  been  there,  and 
the  meffage  he  had  left.  This  greatly 
clifconcened  her;  but,  after  a  little  p3ufe, 
fhe  recovered  herftlf  enough  togivethefe 
directions — *  This  is  very  unlucky1 
'  Leontine  will  probably  ftay  late:  you 
'  you  muit  therefore  tell  RofTano  that  I 
'  am  not  yet  come  home,  and  that  you 
*  believe  I  am  gone  to  the  play/  The 
maid  punctually obeyingthefe  directions, 
RofTano  only  replied  that,  fmce  it  had 
happened  fo,  he  would  do  himfelf  the 
honour  to  breakfaft  with  her  lady  the  next 
morning;  and  then  departed,  feemingly 
well  fatisned.  But  though  he  forbore 
giving  any  indications  of  his  jealoufy  to 
this  girl,  he  doubted  not  but  that  the 
fecond  repulfe  was  owing  to  the  fame 
motive  the  firft  had  been.  Refolving, 
however,  to  be  more  fully  convinced, 
he  polled  his  fervant,  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  for  that  purpofe,  un- 
der a  lamp  a  few  doors  from  the  houfe 
where  Syreafe.  lodged,  charging  him  to 
obierve  carefully  who  came  in  or  out; 
and  if  he  faw  a  gentleman  in  black  vel- 
vet and  a  bigwig,  to  follow  him  where- 
ever  he  went,  find  out  his  name  if  pofT;» 
ble,  and  bring  him  an  exact  account. 

Leontine  was  fo  much  charmed  with 
the  difcovery  he  had  made  of  Syren ia's 
affection,  that  he  quirted  her  apartment 
not  till  the  n'.ght  was  far  advanced. 
RoiTano's  fervant,  however,  kept  clofe 
to  his  ftand,  till  a  char  being  called,  he 
faw  the  gentleman  h:s  matter  had  de- 
fcribed  go  into  it.  He  followed;  and 
as  foon  as  Leontine  had  entered  the  houfe 
where  he  lodged,  and  the  door  was  fliut, 
afked  the  chairmen  if  they  knew  the 
gentleman  they  had  carried;  but  they  an- 
lvvering  in  the  negative,  and  he  feeing 
no  houfe  open  where  he  might  enquire, 
could  learn  nothing  farther  that  night; 
but  early  the   next  morning   he   went 

again, 
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again,  and  had  the  addrefs  to  find  out 
all  the  particulars  that  could  be  expected 
from  him. 

Rofflino  was  now  a  flu  red  not  only 
that  he  had  a  rival,  but  alio  a  rival 
highly  favoured  by  his  miftrefs.  The 
diftraftion  he  was  in  mav  eafily  be  con- 
ceived; but  he  diffembled  it  on  his  fiift 
approach  to  Syrenia,  whom  he  did  not 
fail  to  vifit  the  next  morning,  as  he  had 
told  her  maid.  Syrenia,  before  fhe  was 
informed  of  it,  knowing  very  well,  that 
milling  feeing  her  that  nighi,  he  would 
not  let  another  day  pafs  over  without 
coming,  had  the  artifice  to  tell  Leontine 
(he  was  obliged  to  go  Jbme  few  miles  out 
of  town  to  fee  a  relation  who  Ihe  heard 
was  dangeroi.fly  ill. 

I  am  not  a  perfon  who  live  without 
having  fome  buiinefs  in  the  world,  yet 
there  are  few  things  of  con(equ?ncs 
enough  to  me  to  have  detained  me  from 
being  a  witnels  of  what  palled  in  this  in- 
terview between  Roflano  and  Syrenia, 
and  (hall  prefent  my  readers  with  it  as 
recorded  in  my  faithful  Tablets.  Sy- 
renia no  (boner  heard  he  was  there,  than 
ihe  ran  to  the  top  of  the  flair-cafe  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  with  the  greateft  (hew  of 
tendernefs  faluted  himinthefe  terms — 

Syrenia.  My  dear  Roflano,  how 
grieved  have  I  been  for  lofing  the  fight 
of  you  lad  night,  after  having  been  fo 
long  an  age  of  time  depi  i  ved  of  it ! 

Rojfano.  The  misfortune,  Madam, 
was  wholly  mine;  for  while  I  moaned 
yourabfence,  you  doubtlefs  found  fome- 
thing  to  amufe  and  entertain  you.  I 
heard  you  were  at  the  play. 

Syrenia.  I  was  fo:  but  what  could 
I  find  there  to  compenfate  for  the  fatis- 
faction  I  miffed  by  being  fo  unluckily 
from  home ! 

Rojfano,  Were  you  at  Covent  Gar- 
den? 

Syrenia.  No,  at  Drury  Lane.  But 
why  do  you  afk? 

Rojj'ano.     Only  for  a  foolifh  fancy. 

Syrenia.  Nay,  I  may  anfwer  myfelf 
that  queltion.  I  will  lay  my  life  you 
went  in  feaixh  of  me.  But  I  chofe  to 
go  in  a  dilhabille,  and  fat  on  the  back 
bench  in  Burton's  box;  fo  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  you  to  fee  me 

Rojj'ano.  Not  fo  impoflible  as  you 
imagine,  Madam.  But  I  had  no  need 
to  go  to  either  of  the  theatres;  the  objeft 
I  fo  much  languifhed  to  behold  prefented 
itl'elf  to  me  without  my  taking  any 
pains. 


Thefe  words  occafioned  a  viliblfc change 

in  her  countenance  ;  flie  hlulhed  excef- 
fively,  caff  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
and  had  not  powrr  to  lift  them  up  while 
flic  faid  only — 

Syrenia.  What  is  it  you  mean  ? 
RcJJ'ano.  There  needs  no  explanation: 
the  d  (order  you  in  vain  endeavour  to 
conceal,  (hews  but  too  much  how  well 
you  are  acquainted  with  my  meaning. 
Ah,  Syrenia,  Syrenia!  how  did  I  once 
flatter  myfelf  with  an  affurance  that  your 
heart  was  mine,  inviolably  mine;  but 
now  I  find  my  abfence  has  been  fml 
to  me  ! 

Syrenia.  Forbear  to  talk  thus.  Thefe 
fufpicions  are  unjuft  to  me,  and  cruel  to 
yourfelf. 

Rojj'ano.  Why,  then,  was  I  la  ft 
night  turned  from  your  door?  Why 
twice  repulfed,  while  my  more  happy 
rival  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  enter- 
taining you  till  midnight  ? 

Syrenia.  Who  tells  you  this? 
Rojfano.  My  own  eyes,  Madam,  were 
my  rirft  intelligencers.  I  faw  you  at 
that  window;  faw  alio  your  new  fa- 
vourite; and  eafily  judged,  by  both 
your  attitudes,  what  was  the  fubje<5l  of 
your  converfation.  As  to  the  reft,  I 
was  informed  of  it  by  means  to  which  I 
afterwards  had  recourfe. 

The  falfe  Syrenia  was  now  abfolutely 
confounded.  There  was  no  giving  the 
lye  to  ocular  demonltration  as  to  the 
fit  ft  part  of  Roffano's  charge  againft. 
her;  but  (he  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
latter,  by  faying — 

Syrenia.  Well,  Sir,  I  own  I  was  at 
home,  and  had  ordered  myfelf  to  be  de- 
nied; but  expecled  not  your  coming,  or 
knew  you  had  been  here  till  after  you 
were  gone.  As  for  the  gentleman  you 
faw  with  me,  'tis  your  own  jealous  fancy 
alone  that  makes  you  regard  him  in  the 
light  of  a  lover. 

Rojfano.  I  grant  you  did  not  expefr. 
me;  but  as  your  fervant  is  no  ftranger 
to  the  footing  we  are  upon,  (lie  would 
certainly  have  looked  on  me  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  order  you  had 
given,  if  (lie  had  not  known  I  was  no 
proper  perfon  to  ioin  in  the  company  you 
had  above :  befules,  you  cannot  plead 
ignorance  of  my  fecond  vifit,  yet  I  was 
again  turned  back. 

Syrenia.     You  wrong  me:    I  proreffc 

I  never  heard  of  your  being  here  till  I 

was   going  to  bed.      Think  no  more, 

therefore,  of  fuch  idle  ftuff;  this  is  not 
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difcourfe  for  two  people  who  love,  and 
have  fo  long  been  ablent  from  each 
other. 

RoJJuno.  Ah,  Syrenia!  I  wi(h  the 
treatment  I  have  received  would  allow 
me  to  entertain  you  with  any  other. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  could  be  as 
gay,  perhaps,  as  he  who  now  fupplants 
me  in  your  elteem. 

Syrenia.  Still  harping  on  the  fame 
firing  ?  Remember  what  the  poet 
fays — 

'  No  figns  of  love  in  jealous  men  remains, 
'  But  that  which  lick  men  have  of  life,  their 
'  pains.' 

She  had  juft  done  repealing  thefe 
lines,  when  the  tea-equipage  was  brought 
in  for  breakfaft;  and  Roffano,  who  I 
could  perceive  by  his  countenance  was 
little  plealedwith  the  trifling  anfvvers  (he 
had  made  to  his  reproaches,  role  up  to 
take  his  leave;  on  which  (lie  fuddenly 
catched  hold  of  his  hand,  and,  with  a 
well  counterfeited  tendernefs  in  her  voice 
and  eyes,  fad  to  him — 

Syrenia.  You  will  not  go  and  leave 
me  in  this  humour  ? 

Rcjfano.  Indeed  I  mult.  I  have  this 
moment  thought  of  a  bufinefs  that  re- 
quires immediate  difpatch. 

Syrenia.  Shall  I  then  fee  you  in  the 
afternoon  ? 

Rojj'ano.     I  cannot  promife. 

He  was  half  way  down  flairs  while 
fpeaking  thefe  laft  words  ;  and  though 
flic  followed  him  two  or  three  fteps,  and 
called  to  him  to  (lay,  he  turned  net,  nor 
even  looked  back  upon  her,  but  went 
haftily  out  of  the  houfe.  I  was  refolved 
to  fee  what  was  his  intent,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  houfe  of  that  kinfwo- 
man  where  he  had  firft  fee'n  Syrenia. 
He  was  beginning  to  tell  her  what  caufe 
of  complaint  he  had  againft  that  lady, 
but  (he  flopped  his  mouth,  by  faying 
that  (he  was  already  acquainted  with 
every  thing  he  had  to  relate ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  inform  him,  that  having  a 
friend  who  lived  op  polite  to  Syrenia,  (he 
had  learned  that  (lie  entertained  a  new 
lover,  who  vifit<  d  her  almolt  every  day, 
and  that  ihe  neighbourhood  believed  it 
would  very  fhortly  be  a  match.  Rof- 
fano went  from  this  relation  to  his  own 
lodgings;  where,  having  vented  fome 
part  of  his  rage  in  exclamations  on  the 
levity  and  ingratitude  of  womankind, 
he  fat  down  and  wrote  the  following 
'  lines  to  Leontine-- 


SIR. 


'  VOU  have  endeavoured  to  fupplant 
A    '  me  in  the  affeftion  of  the  wo- 

*  man  I  loved,  and  am  engaged  to 
'.marry;  I  need  not  tell  you  I"  mean 
'  Syrenia.  I  expect,  therefore,  you 
'  wiii  either  refign  all  pretentions  to  her 
'  under  your  own  hand,  or  give  l'uch  fa- 
'  tisfact.on  as  one  gentleman  has  aright 
'  to  demand  from  anothei  in  thefe  cafes. 
'  I  fnall  attend  you  behind  Montagu? 
1  Houfe  at  eight  to-morrow  morning; 

*  till  when,  yours, 

'  Rossano.* 

This  he  fent  immediately  to  Leontine; 
who  happening  to  be  at  home,  returned 
an  anfwer  by  the  bearer  in  thefe  terms— 

*    SIB, 

'  "J  Own  myfelf  a  lover  of  Syrenia,  but 
'  know  nothing  of  your  courtfliip 
'  to  her,  nor  will  believe  (he  is  under 
'  any  engagement  of'  the  nature  you 
'  mention,  either  to  you  or  any  other 
«  man;  and  (hall  be  ib  far  from  refign- 

*  ing  my  pretentions,  that  I  will  defend 

*  them  to  the  laft  moment  of  my  life: 
'  you  may  therefore  rely  on  my  meeting 
'  you  at  the  time  and  place  appointed". 

*  Yours, 

•  Leontine.' 

Roffano  had  fcarce  finiflied  reading 
this  billet,  when  a  porter  brought  him  a 
letter  from  Syrenia,  the  contents  where- 
of were  thefe— 

'    MYVERYDKAR    ROSS  A  NO, 

*  ~\7  OUR  behaviour  this  morning  has 

•  thrown  me  into  difqukts  which 
'  might  excite  compaflion  in  a  heart  lei's 

*  devoted  to  me  than  I  flattered  myfelf 
c  yours  was.  I  thought  the  love  be- 
{  tween  us  wase  ftabliflied  on  a  more  fo- 

*  lid  bafis,  than  to  be  (hook  by  every  puff 

*  of  jealous  caprice;  I  doubt  not  but  to 
'  convince  you  that  yours  is  no  other. 
'  If  this  is  fo  lucky  as  to  find  you  at 
'  home,  or  y^,u  receive  it  time  enough,  I 
'  beg  to  fee  you  this  evening;  for  I  can- 
'  notb.-ar  you  (hould  pais  another  night 
'  in  luch  cruel  fulpicions  of  your  faith- 
'  fully  affectionate 

«  Syrenia.* 

I  perceived  he  was  in  (bme  dilemma 
on  reading  this  billet;  he  paufed  awhile, 
then  faid — •  My  compliments  to  the  la- 
'  dy,  and  Then  pauied  again;  at 
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isft    cried—'  Tell  her  I  am    engaged 

*  this  day,  but  will    wait  on  her    to- 

*  morrow.' 

Various  reflections  Teemed  now  rolling 
in  the  mind  or  this  much-abuied  lover; 
but  I  left  him  in  them,  and  contented 
my  it  If  wiih  going  the  next  morning  to 
the  field  of  battle,  in  order  to  fee  how 
the  combatants  would  behave.  They 
were  both  lb  punctual  to  the  time,  that 
it  is  hard  to  fay  which  of  them  was  firft 
within  the  lifts.  RoiTano,  however, 
having  fome  idea  of  Leontine,  as  lie  had 
feen  him  through  Syrenia's  window, 
advanced  towards  him,  and  (aid— 

Rojj'ano.  I  guefs,  Sir,  you  are  the 
gentleman  I  invited  hither. 

Leontine.     You  are  not  deceived,  Sir, 
if  your  name  be  RoiTano. 
Rojj'ano.     The  fame,  Sir. 
Leontine.     Mine,    then,    is  Leontine; 
and  you  find  me  ready  to  maintain  my 
pretentions  to  the  fair  Syrenia. 

Rojj'ano.  And  I  to  aifert  that  right 
which  along  feries  of  encouraged  court- 
fhip  and  mutual  vows  has  given  me. 

Leontine.  This,  then,  is  the  way  we 
muft  difpute  the  prize. 

Both  their  fwords  were  already  drawn; 
and  RoiTano,  either  through  inpeiior 
fkili  or  better  fortune,  gave  his  antago- 
mft  a  flight  wound  in  the  fide  on  the  fii  ft 
pais,  and  on  the  fecond  a  much  deeper 
on  the  right-arm;  which  occafioning  a 
gr'-at  eflfufion  of  blood,  he  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  fword;  on  which  the  other, 
imagining  the  miichief  to  be  greater  than 
it  really  proved,  ftepped  haftily  towards 
him,  witii  theft  words — '  Sir,  though  I 
'  might  expecT  the  juftice  of  my  caufe 
would  give  me  fome  advantage  over 
you,  I  ihould  be  extremely  forry  to 
find  it  attended  with  any  bad  efte6ts;  I 
beg,  therefore,  as  there  are  i'carce  any 
chairs  abroad  fo  early,  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  fupport  you  to  my  lodg- 
ings, which  are  very  near,  and  where 
you  may  have  immediate  afliftance.' 
Leontine  accepted  the  offer.  A  fur- 
geon  was  immediately  called,  and  his 
cloaths  ftripped  off  in  order  to  have  his 
wounds  examined:  that  on  his  fide  was 
nbt  at  all  deep;  and  that  on  his  arm 
happening  not  to  be  near  any  tendon, 
required  little  more  than  a  tight  bandage 
for  it's  cure.  He  was  advifed,  however, 
to  drink  fome  mulled  wine,  and  then 
endeavour  to  compofe  himlelf  to  fleep 
for  a  few  hours,  Roifano,  with  a  great 
deal  of  humanity  and  politenefs,  toak 


care  to  fee  this  injunction  performed  f 
and,  on  Leontine's  requeftingit,  fent  to 
his  lodging  for  frefli  cloaths  and  linen 
for  him  to  put  on  when  he  ftiould  awake. 

As  RoiTano  was  retiring,  to  leave  his 
guc.it  to  that  re  pole  which  was  thought 
needful  for  him,  lie  law  a  paper  lying 
on  the  floor,  which  he  took  up,  not 
knowing  but  it  was  fomething  belong- 
ing to  himlelf;  but  how  great  was  his 
amazement  when  he  found  what  it  con- 
tained, this  being  the  very  veries  Syre- 
nia had  wrote  on  Leontine,  and  had 
fortuitously  been  ihuok  out  of  that 
gentleman's  pocket  as  his  cloaths  were 
haftily  thrown  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
room.  Till  now,  the  love  he  had  bore 
Syrenia  kept  him  from  entertaining 
any  worfe  opinion  of  her  conduct,  than 
liiat  it  was  the  vanity  incident  to  her 
fex,  which  alone  had  made  her  encou- 
rage the  addr  iTe-  of  Leontine  ;  but  this 
plain  proof  of  her  inconftancy  gave  a 
fudden  turn  to  his  fentmnents,  and 
changed  at  once  ali  the  tendernefs  he  ever 
had  for  her  into  contempt  and  hatred. 
Leontine  alfo  had  fome  uneafy  thoughts 
on  the  (core  of  Syrenia;  RoiTano  feemed 
to  him  to  be  a  man  of  too  much  ho- 
nour to  aflfert  a  fal&ood;  and  btgan 
to  fear  that  himfelf.  had  been  deceived 
in  his  opinion  of  that  lady's  iincerity. 
Being  lefs  inclined  to  fleep  than  to  be 
faiisfied  in  this  point,  he  rung  a  bell 
which  hung  by  the  bedfide;  on  which 
RoiTano,  who  was  no  farther  than  the 
next  room,  went  in,  and  aiked  how  he 
did;  to  which  he  replied— 

Leontine.  So  well,  that  I  think  X 
need  lie  here  no  longer  than  till  my 
man  brings  me  fome  clean  apparel, 
that  I  may  rife  with  decency.  In  the 
mean  tune,  Sir,  ihould  take  it  as  a  fi- 
vour  you  would  let  me  know  how  far  I 
have  been  guilty  of  iniuftice  to  you  in. 
regard  of  Syrenia.  In  your  billet  to  me, 
you  mention  an  engagement:  if  it  be  fo, 
I  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  it,  and,  at 
that  time,  imagined  I  had  ftrong  reafons 
for  disbelieving  it;  otheiwife,  I  doafliire 
you,  Sir,  not  all  my  paflion  for  that  lady 
ihould  have  made  me  attempt  to  dil'unite 
your  loves. 

Rojj'ano.  Though  it  may  feem  un- 
generous to  boaft  a  lady's  favours,  as  I 
have  no  other  way  to  juftify  my  ra(h 
proceedings  towards  you,  be  pleafed  to 
read  that  letter. 

Infpeakingthis,  lie  prefented  to  Leon- 
tine the  letter  he  had  received  from  Sy- 
T)  d  a  renia 
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renia  the  day  before;  which  that  gentle- 
man had  no  fooner  looked  over,  than  he 
cried  out,  with  the  greateft  furprize— 

Leontine.  Good  Heaven!  Why  this 
was  dated  but  yeiterday ! 

RcQ'ano.  Yes,  Sir;  and  wrote  on  ac- 
count of  my  testifying  fome  jealoufy  on 
your  being  with  her  the  evening  before. 
But  I  have  now  done  with  that  idle  paf- 
fion,  and  can  now  refign  my  claim  with 
as  much  calmnefs  as  I  would  lately  have 
maintaned  it  with  eagernefs. 

Leontine,  Is  it  poihble  yon  can  be 
in  eainerM 

Roffano.  Were  Syrenia  more  beau- 
tiful than  (he  is,  the  enjoyment  of  her 
perfon,  without  her  heart,  could  give 
me  no  happinefs;  and  had  this  paper, 
whicn  accidentally  fell  from  your  pocket 
in  the  hurry  this  morning,  happened 
fooner  into  my  hands,  Ifhould  not  have 
proceeded  as  I  have  done. 

In  (peaking  this,  he  gave  Leontine 
the  paper  he  had  taken  up:  the  other 
immediately  faw  what  it  was;  and,  re- 
ceiving it  with  a  fmile,  made  this  re- 
ply—.' I  thank  you,  Sir;  but  I  allure 
'  vou   I  am  not    at   all   vain  of  thd'e 

*  verfes,  as  they  ferve  only  to  prove  that 

*  the   lady    was  willing  to   be   double 
'  armed ;  and  in  cafe  one  lover  Ihould 

*  fail,-  to  be  provided  with  another.* 

After  this  they  began  to  enter  into  a 
very  free  dilcuffion  on  the  conduit  of 
Syrenia  towards  them  both;  and  there 
now  appeared  fo  much  deceit,  mean  ar- 
tifice, ingratitude,  and  perfidy,  as  well 
to  the  one  as  the  other,  that  it  is  hard  to 
fay  which  of  them  entertained,  the  moft 
defpicable  notions  ot  her:  in  fine,  they 
agreed  to  refent  the  impofitions  Ihe  had 
practifed  on  them  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
fome  of  my  fair  readers,  how  greatly 
foever  they  may  condemn  Syrenia, 
will  not,  perhaps,  eadly  abfolve  them 
for. 

The  fervant  of  Leontine  being  ar- 
rived with  the  things  his  mafter  had  or- 
dered to  be  brought,  that  gentleman 
rofe,  and  got  himfelf  dreffed;  and  Rof- 
fano in  the  mean  time  employed  himfelf 
in  gathering  up  all  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Syrenia,  and  made  them  up 
in  a  large  packet,  and  wrote  on  the  co- 
ver— 

'  Amorous  billets  from  a  lady  of  a  very 
*  extiaordinary  character.7 

They  went  in  two  chairs  to  the  houfe 


where  Syrenia  lodged;  and  the  door  be- 
ing opened,  rulhedup  ltairs  without  any 
ceremony,  and  even  into  the  dining- 
room  where  Ihe  was  fitting.  Leontine 
was  the  firft  that  entered:  Ihe  role  to  re- 
ceive him;  but  feeing  his  arm  in  afcarf, 
cried  out — 

Syrenia.  Oh,  Sir!  what  accident  has 
befailen  vou? 

.  Leontine.  No  unlucky  one,  Madam. 
I  have  inleed  received  two  flight  wounds 
on  your  account;  but  I  blefs  the  hand 
that  gave  them,  fince  they  have  been 
the  means  of  curing  one  of  a  more  dan- 
gerous nature  in  my  heart. 

She  had  no  time  to  aik  what  he  meant 
by  thefe  words ;  Roffano  was  now  in  the 
room,  and  rejoined  to  what  the  other 
had  faid  in  this  manner— 

Roffano.  My  heart  is  alfo  in  a  pretty 
good  condition  too;  for  though  I  have 
loir,  a  miftrefs,  I  have  gained  a  friend, 
from  whom  I  have  reaibn  to  hope  more 
fincerity.  You  fee,  Madam,  two  per- 
fons  together,  whom  doubtlefs  you 
wi flied  to  keep  feparate,  while  we  had 
feparate  interefts:  but  we  have  now 
agreed;  and  as  we  lately  joined  to  per- 
fecute  you  with  our  addrelfes,  now 
join  in  the  refolufion  of  troubling  you 
no  more. 

Leontine.  I  have  nothing  to  add, 
Madam,  to  what  my  friend  has  deli- 
vered, but  to  reftore  this  paper  $  which 
can  be  of  no  ufe  to  me,  and  may  be 
of  fome  to  you;  as,  change  but  the 
name,  the  picture  may  fuit  fome  happier 
man. 

Roffano.  And  I  return  thofe  letters 
you  have  from  time  to  time  favoured  me 
with. 

He  then  laid  down  the  packet,  at 
the  fame  time  Leontine  did  the  verfes, 
upon  a  table.  Syrenia  was  all  this 
while  immoveable  as  a  ftatue:  ihe  had 
found,  from  their  firft  entrance,  that 
they  had  compared  notes;  that  Ihe  was 
expofed,  her  arts  laid  open,  and  her 
hopes  irrecoverably  loft  with  both, 
Fain  would  (lie  have  fpoke,  but  had  not 
power ;  and  all  Ihe  could  utter  at  laft 
was— 

Syrenia.  Mighty  well! — So,  then,  I 
am  to  be  infulted? 

Roffano.  No,  Madam,  your  birth 
and  beauty  are  your  protection ;  and 
had  your  mind  been  equal  to  either,  nei- 
ther of  us,  I  believe,  would  have  broke 
his  chain,  or  even  wifiied  to  regain  that 
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liberty  we  now  have  Co  much  caufe  to 
triumph  in. 

Leontine.  Come,  Sir,  you  fee  the 
lady  is  diiconcei  ted  :  let  us  leave  her  to 
meditate  on  this  adventure;  it  may  be  of 
lei  vice  in  fome  future  one. 

Rojfano.  With  all  my  heart.— A  good 
huiband  to  you,  Madam. 


Lccntine.  I  join  in  the  fame  wim. 
— Your  fervant,  Madam. 

They  departed  with  theft  words,  and 
I  (laid  not  long  after  them;  the  light  of 
Syrenia's  defpair,  how  juftly  fbever  (lie 
had  brought  it  on  herielf,  giving  more 
pain  thanlatisfaftion. 
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CHAP.    I. 

CONTAINS  A  VERY  EMF.F  DETAIL 
OF  SUCH  OCCURRENCES  AS  PRE- 
SENTED THEMSELVES  TO  THE 
AUTHOR'S  OBSERVATION  IN  AN 
EVENING'S  INVISIBLE  RAMBLE 
THROUGH  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF 
THIS  METROPOLIS. 

•^^.^  T  has  often  been  a  matterof 
<£  y  very  givat  concern  to  me, 

£  J  «£  and  I  believe  rauft  be  the 
^z-  V  fame    to    every    thinking 

^-\~g/^<^>  mind,  to  fee  how  fome  peo- 
ple are  continually  hurried 
and  bufied  about  mere  trifles,  of  no 
Manner  of  conlequence  to  themfelves, 
crfcarceto  any  body  el fe;  while  all  the 
duties  of  religion,  all  t'n.j  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  theirmoft  particularfriends,  all 
love  of  country,  and  even  thedeareft  in- 
terefts  of  their  own  families,  are  totally 
neglected.  What  judgment  can  we 
form  of  a  peribn  of  this  call,  but  that  he 
has  a  vacuum  in  his  head  ready  to  be 
filled  up  with  the  firft  toy  that  preients 
itfelf;  and  not  being  endowed  with  a 
itrength  of  reafon  fufficient  to  direct  his 
choice,  luffers  himfelf  to  be  engroifed 
bv  fuch  things  as  he  finds  make  moft 
noife  in   the  world,  not   fuch  as  have 


molt  relation  to  his  own  affairs,  either  as 
to  fortune  or  reputation  ? 

Can  there  be  a  fight  rrnre  farcical 
than  for  a  man  who,  without  any  peti- 
tion to  prefer,  or  I'uit  to  f -licit;  in  tine, 
without  any  call  or  bufinefs  whufoever, 
is  continually  cringing  nt  the  levee  of  a 
minilter  of  ftatej  and,  when  the  compli- 
ments are  paid,  and  the  circle  is  dif- 
miffed,  runs  through  the  whole  round  of 
Ins  acquaintance-  reporting  where  he 
l>as  been  and  what  he  has  feen,  faga- 
cioufly  remarking  on  every  nod,  wink, 
or  fmile,  ot  the  great  man,  and  finding 
myftery  even  in  the  tve  of  his  wig,  or  the 
loofe  or  (trait  buttoning  his  coit  ? 

Another,  whofe  affairs  at  home  per- 
haps are  involved  in  the  utmoft  per- 
plexities,  /hall  pais  the  belt  part  of  his 
time  among  the  jobbers  in  'Change  Al- 
ley, go  from  coffce-houfe  to  coffee- 
houle,  enquire  of  every  broker  he  meets 
with  the  price  of  frocks,  in  which  he 
has  no  fhare,  or  money  to  purchafe  any; 
and  be  more  felicitous  in  finding  out  the 
ufes  to  which  the  Sinking-fund  is  ap- 
propriated, than  for  the  means  of  extri- 
cating himfelf  out  of  his  prefent  diffi- 
culties. 

A  third  values  himfelf  much  upon  be- 
ing a  great  connoiifeur  in  politicks,  re- 
gisters all  the  publick  papers  from  year 
to  year,  pretends  to  reconcile  ail  the  con- 
tradictions 
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traditions  they  contain,  and  todifcover 
iome  latent  meaning  in  every  paragraph ; 
and  takes  more  pains  to  unriddle  their 
imaginary  xnigmas,  than  a  poor  fervi- 
tor  at  the  univerfity  does  to  tranflate 
Perfeus  for  a  rich  ifudent  who  pays,  and 
fathers  the  labour  of  his  brain. 

Others  have  a  talte  for  building,  me 
extremely  curious  in  ornamenting  the 
ltrucTires  they  caufe  to  be  erected  with 
carvings,  paintings,  and  fuch  likefuper- 
rici.il  beaiUies;  but  never  once  examine 


ment  that  truth  and  reafon  can  alledge 
is  deafened  with  the  noile. 

An  sxpexience  of  many  years,  joined 
with  a  diligent  obfervation  of  the  world, 
has  convinced  me,  beyond  all  doubi, 
that  thele  inconfiderates,  without  being 
fenfible  of  the  mifchief  they  do,  have 
been,  and  daily  are,  the  inltrument*  of 
propagating  the  molt  infamous  fcandals, 
grol's  falfities,  and  bale  afperlions,  on 
the  great  and  good  ;  as  alfo  the  molt  ri- 
diculous and  idle  lfories,  invented  aud 


how  the  foundation  is  laid,  or  whether  calculated  by  men  of  more  thinking 
the  pompous  outworks  may  not  be  liable  heads,  to  amufe  and  divert  the  attention 
to  fink  very  i'oon  into  a  heap  of  rubbifh.     of  the  publick  from  what  molt  demands 


Some  employ  their  whole  cares  on  the 
breeding  and  well  managing  their  horfes, 
hounds,  and  game-cocks,  leaving  the 
education  of  their  ions  entirely   unre- 


oarded. 


ImpofTible  is  it  to  enumerate  the  va- 
rious trifles  with  which  too  many,  even 
among  the  highefl:  clafs  of  lite,  fuffer 
themlelves  not  only  to  be  amufed,  but 
wholly  taken  up;  but  I  think,  without 
any  danger  of  being  accufed  ol  too  much 


it's  regard.  A  glaring  inftance  of  this 
latter,  kind  now  takes  up  the  town^  ail 
mouths  are  full  of  it,  all  ears  open  to  it: 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  arc  few 
eyes  clear  enough  to  difcern  the  lecret 
giound-work  of  this  mountain  of  ab- 
lurdities,  and  on  what  motive  it  was 
erected.  I  think  it  not  my  province, 
however,  nor  ilia  11  prefume  to  inform 
the  judgment  of  any  one  in  this  point} 
but  mall  only  relate  a  paflige  1  hap- 


feverity.onemay  jultly  fay,  with  Shake-     pened  to  be  witnefs  of,  which  everyone 
fpeare,  of  fuch  men,  that— 


«  The   earth  has    bubbles,     as  the   water 

'   hath, 
*   And  thele  are  Corns  of  them.'' 

In  a  word,  •  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing,' is  a  play  ia  universally  ailed  in 

this  "town,  that  one  can  go  to  very  few 
places  without  being  witnefs  ot  1'ome 
fcenes  of  it.  As  inhgnificant,  however, 
as  thefe  people  may  feem  by  the  defcrip- 
tipn  1  have  given  of  them,  and  as  in  ef- 
fect they  really  are,  they  are  yet  of  more 


is  at  liberty  to  defcant  upon  as  he  lhali 
think  proper. 

Being  one  day  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  fome  bufinefs 
I  had  there  being  difpatched  looner  than 
1  expected,  if  came  into  my  head  to  call 
in  at  a  certain  celebrated  coffee-houfe, 
which  I  had  been  told  was  frequented  by 
a  great  number  of  the  molt  eminent  and 
wealthy  citizens;  but  as  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  and  lome  other 
mere  fubftantial  reafons  for  not  appear- 
ing in  propria perjbnn,  I  cliofe  to  go  in 
mv  In  vifible  capacity.     Purfuant  to  this 


confequence  to  the  publick  than  is  gene-  reiqlution,  I  (hepped  into  the  firlr  oh- 
rally  believed,  or  than  they  themlelves,  feme  alley  I  could  find,  and  there  girded 
with  all  the  ftock  of  vanity  they  are  on  my  precious  Belt;  which,  as  well  :.s 
ufually  poflefled  of,  are  capable  ot  irna-  rny  Tablets,  I  leldom  went  out  without 
fining.  This,  though  it  may  be  thought  taking  wit!;  me,  and  then  hailened  to 
a  paradox,  will  be  eafy  for  me  to  make  the  place  1  mentioned. 
appear;  as  thus — Thele unjudging crea- 
tures, for  1  have  already  proved  them  to 
be  fuch*,  are  frequently  made  the  tools 
by  which  evil  and  deligning  men  faihion 
out  their  ends.  When  thole  in  power 
have  any  thing  on  foot  from  which  they 
find  it  neceffary  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  nation,  it  is  but  throwing  or.t  fome 
whifper,  though  of  ever  to  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  a  nature,  among  the  people  1 
am  fpeaking  of,  and  they  will  immedi- 
ately ring  it  in  the  ears  of  the  populace 
till  it  becemes  the  cry,  and  every  argu- 


I  found  the  room  very  full  of  com- 
pany, molt  of  whom  were  ot  that  lect 
of  dilfenters  from  the  eltablilhed  church 
which  aie  timler  the  denomination  of 
I  lyterians.  I  would  not  here  be  un- 
derdood  to  mean  any  thing  in  ridicule  of 
thole  gentlemen;  for  I  love  and  revere 
v.-cry  man  of  real  virtue  and  good  !■ 
lie  he  of  what  perfuafion  foever.  How 
far  the  perlbns  I  have  jpft  now  occatioa 
to  fpeak  of  anfwer  to  either  of  thele  cha- 
racters I  will  not  pretend  to  fay;  let  their 
own  words  tgitify.     I  ihall,   according 

to 
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to  the  phrafe  of  the  infpired  writer,  fet  a 
guard  upon  my  mouth,  that  I  offend 
not  with  my    ips.     But  to  pioceed— 

Three  or  four,  who  I  afterwards  per- 
ceived toere  leading  men  among  them, 
were  engaged  in  a  very  warm  difpute  with 
a  gentleman,  who  endeavoured,  *ith  a 
great  deal  of  fpirit,  to  expofe  the  grofs 
abfurdities  and  falfhood  of  a  catife  they 
took  upon  them  to  maintain,  and  with  a 
kind  of  magifterial  air  attempted  to  en- 
force the  belief  of  in  other1--.  The  odds 
appeared  to  meat  firft,  I  confels,  a  -it- 
tie  ungenerous;  but  I  was  :he  more 
itrengthened  in  this  opinion,  when  I 
heard  the  manner  in  which  they  deli- 
vered their  arguments,  and  that  were 
urged  in  favour  of  one  of  the  moil  pre- 
pofterous  and  ridiculous  complaints  that 
ever  engaged  the  attention  of  any  men  of 
common  feitie.  After  faying  this,  I 
think  it  is  needlefs  to  add,  it  was  the  af- 
fair of  Squires  and  Canning.  As  I  am 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  names 
either  of  thole  who  defended  the  caufeof 
the  latter,  or  of  him  who  treated  it  with 
contempt,  I  mall  diilinguifh  the  one  by 
that  of  Afl'ertors,  and  the  other  by  that 
of  Opponent.  The  converfation  which 
pafTed  on  both  fides,  after  I  had  got  a 
convenient  place  to  port  myfelf,  and  had 
fpreadmy  Tablets,  I  fhall  give  the  pub- 
lick  a  faithful  tranfeript  of,  as  taken 
from  thofe  unerring  teftimonies,  and  was 
as  the  reader  will  find  underwritten. 

Firft  AJfertor.  I  am  iurprised,  Sir, 
you  mould  rack  your  biain  for  argu- 
ments againft  the  caufe  of  helplefs  inno- 
cence and  virtue  in  diftrefs. 

Second  AJfertor.  Tis  barbarous !  'tis 
cruel!  Where  fhall  we  rind  an  obje£c 
of  compaflion,  if  Betty  Canning  is  not 
one?     We  know  her,  Sir. 

Third  AJfertor.  Aye,  me  is  of  our 
congregation;  has  always  been  a  dili- 
gent frequenter  of  the  meeting-houfe, 
and  fervent  in  her  devotions. 

Opponent.  So,  becaufe  (he  is  of  your 
congregation,  it  naturally  follows  fhe 
muft  be  chafte;  the  lambs  of  your  flock 
never  go  aftiay.  But  I  forbear  to  make 
any  reflexion  on  this  fcore,  and  mail 
only  fay,  I  never  fiiall  give  credit  to  a 
ftory  fo  full  of  inconfiftencies  and  impro- 
babilities as  this  which  has  been  forged 
fcy  her  and  her  accomplices. 

Firft  AJfertor.  Sir,  there  is  no  reafon- 
Jng  againft  fafl.  She  has  fworn  to  the 
truth  of  it  before  a  magiftrate,  and  that 
magiftrate-  has  teftifkd  his  belief  of  it. 


Opponent.  Yes,  the  ftory  fhe  told 
was  romantick;  it  fuited  his  tarte;  he 
thought  it  might  be  a  proper  fnbjeft  to 
work  up  into  a  farce  or  puppet- (hew;  :o 
was  wiNing  to  promote  the  credibility 
of  it. 

Firjl  AJfertor.  Mere  fpite  and  fcan- 
dal. 

Opponent.  Not  at  all:  and  I  doubt 
not  but  the  impofition  will  be  fully  laid 
open  by  another  magiftrate,  fuperior  in 
every  degree  to  h.m  who  takes  her  part. 

Firft  Aft'ertor.  Sir,  it  is  profane  and 
impious  in  him,  or  you,  or  any  man,  to 
efpoitfe  the  caufe  of  a  wicked  old  hacr,  a 
vagabond,  a  gipfey,  inch  as  Mary  Squires; 
arid  a  known  inftiument  of  libidinous 
pleafures.  fuch  as  Mother  Wells. 

Opponent.  Gentlemen,  I  have  no- 
thing to  alledge  in  defence  of  thefe  crea- 
tures, but  that,  however  guilty  they 
may  have  been,  or  continue  to  be,  in 
other  refpects,  they  are  entirely  innocent 
in  this  they  are  accuied  of. 

Firft  AJfertor.  No,  no;  'tis  impef- 
fible.  J 

Opponent.  Saying  a  thing  does  not 
prove  it  to  be  fo.  But  give  me  leave 
only  to  offer  a  few  queries,  in  relati»n  to 
fome  of  the  many  inconfiftencies  in  the 
tale  told  by  that  idle  wench  Betty  Can- 
ning. 

Second  AJfertor.  Do  fo ;  we  fhall  know 
how  to  anfwer  them. 

Opponent.  Firft,  then,  fuppofmgher 
to  have  been  robbed,  in  the  manner  fhe 
pretends,  by  two  ruffians,  what  could 
induce  fellows  who  live  upon  the  fpoil, 
after  having  taken  from  her  all  they 
found  worth  taking,  to  quit  the  purfuit 
of  other  booty,  and  lofe  their  time  in 
dragging  her  into  the  country,  only  to 
throw  her  into  the  houfe,  and  then  leave 
her  there;  for  fhe  does  not  accufe  them 
of  making  any  attempt  upon  her  chaf- 
tity  ? 

Firft  AJfertor.  As  to  that,  it  is  highly 
probable  they  might  be  feed  by  Mother 
Wells  to  bring  the  firft  young  woman 
they  could  meet  with  to  her  houfe,  in 
order  to  be  made  a  facrifice  to  her  mer- 
cenary views,  and  the  luft  of  fome  vile 
fellow. 

Opponent.  Then  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  chofen  an  objecl  of  a  more 
tempting  afpeft,  or  would  havedeferved 
little  for  their  pains  :  but  let  that  pafs. 
If  it  were  as  you  imagine,  would  any 
woman,  who  it  is  faid  has  long  been  m 
practice  in  the  feducing  trade,  have  be- 
haved 
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rwed  towards  trie  prey  brought  into  her 
clutches  in  the  fafhion  fhe  did  to  Betty 
Canning?  Would  Hie  not  rather  have 
foothed  the  frighted  maid,  revived  her 
drooping  fpirits  with  good  eating  and 
drinking,  promised  her  fine  cloaths,  and 
then  introduced  fome  man  to  her,  who 
might  have  allured  her  to  the  fin  flie 
aimed  to  make  her  guilty  of?  Surely 
the  way  to  tempt  her  to  be  a  proflitute 
was.  not  to  lock  her  up  alone  in  a  wild, 
defolateroom,  without  a  bed  to  lie  upon, 
or  any  other  refreihmentthan  a  little  bread 
and  water;  fuch  ufage,  onemuit  think, 
was  intended  to  mortify,  not  excite  a 
carnal  inclination. 

Firjl  Ajjertor.  Sir,  I  am  grieved, 
greatly  grieved  in  Ipirit,  to  find  you  (b 
ignorant  of  the  force  of  virtue.  I  tell 
you,  Sir,  that  the  courage  and  refolu- 
tion  t  f  this  virgin  (truck  Inch  an  awe 
into  the  minds  of  thole  profligate  wrenches 
fne  was  placed  among,  that  they  had  not 
the  power  of putting  their  wicked  defigns 
in  execution  :  Heaven,  indeed,  for  a  trial 
of  her  patience,  permitted  them  to  diflrefs 
her  helplefs  innocence,  but  not  to  de- 
ftroy  it. 

Opponent.  Very  extraordinary,  truly  ! 
But  pray,  Sir,  why  did  this  differing  faint 
remain  fo  long  under  the  roof  of  fuch 
abandoned  creatures,  fince  all  accounts 
agree,  that  in  three  days,  nay,  in  three 
hours,  after  her  confinement,  fhe  had 
the  fame  cppoitunity  of  making  her 
efc-ipe  as  at  the  time  flie  pretends  to  ef7e6f. 
it? 

Second  Ajjertor.  Her  eyes  were  not 
open  to  the  means  of  her  deliverance  till 
that  bleffed  moment:  it  was  ordained 
flic  mould  undergo  the  perfecution  flie 
did,  in  order  to  make  her  virtue  more 
tiiumphant  over  fin  and  fliame. 

Opponent.  Oh,  gentlemen,  thefe  ar- 
guments will  never  be  fwallowed  any 
where  but  in  a  conventicle. 

Third  Ajjertor.  Sir,  they  will  always 
have  their  due  weight  with  every  one  but 
a  reprobate. 

Opponent.     How,  Sir! 

The  Opponent  was  fo  much  incenfed 
at  thefe  words,  that  he  flailed  from  his 
feat,  and  was  about  to  reply  with  his 

fill;  butfomeof  the  more  moderate  part  of  I  cannotfay  whether  my  aflonifhment  or 
the  company  interpofed,  and  prevented  indignation  had  molt  dominion  over  my 
the  mifchief  that  might  otherwife  have  faculties;  but  this  I  know,  that  both  to- 
enlued.  By  their  perfuafions  he  fat  gether  dertroyed  all  the  little  flock  of  pa- 
down  again;  and  the  difpute  would  tience  I  am  mafter  of,  and  would  not 
afoubtlefs  have  be«n  letiewed,  it  may  be    futfer  rne  \o  itey  any  longer  to  liften  to 

F.  e  thpfe 


with  greater  vehemence  than  before,  if 
a  drawer  from  a  neighbouring  tavern 
had  not  luckily  come,  and  told  him  that 
two  gentlemen,  whofe  names  he  men- 
tioned, delired  to  fpeak  with  him:  on 
which  he  went  away,  perhaps  to  the  great 
fatisfac~tion  of  the  aflertoisof  Betty  Can- 
ning's caufe  ;  who,  if  he  had  ftaid  and 
continued  his  queries,  might  probably 
have  been  a  little  puzzled  to  find  anfwers 
to  them. 

During  the  debate  I  have  been  repeat- 
ing, every  one  in  the  room  kept  a  pro- 
found filence;  but  afterwards  the  con- 
versation became  general;   feveral  other 
fubjefts  were  flatted  by  particular  per- 
fons,  but  they  were  not  liflened  to  :  the 
majority  f'eemed  to  have  their  heads  fo 
full  of  Betty  Canning,  that  they  could 
fcarce  think  or  fpeak  of  any  thing  be- 
fiue.     It  is   true,  indeed,  they  did  not 
ail  give  credit  to  her  ftory;  yet  the  pofi- 
tiveriefs  with  which  they  heard  it  affirm- 
ed, made  the  leaft  credulous  divided  in 
their  thoughts,  and  afraid  to  pafs  a  judg- 
ment eiiher  on  the  one  or  the  other  fide 
of  the  queflion.     The  reader  will  doubt- 
lefs  naturally  fuppofe,  that  it  was  impof- 
fibleformetolivc  in  the  world,  and  have 
any  acquaintance  in  it,  without  having 
heard,  long  before  I  came  to  this  place, 
much    talk  of  Elizabeth   Canning,  her 
pitiful  diftrefs,  miraculous  prefervation 
and  efcape,  and   nil  the  other  prodigies 
of  that  amazing  llory. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  I  was  a  ftranger  tq 
no  part  of  it;  but  then  my  converfation 
being  chiefly  among  the  gay  part  of  the 
town,  I  was  not  much  fur  prized  that 
people  who  can  find  very  little  to  em- 
ploy their  thoughts  fliould  be  fond  of  a 
tale  which  had  fo  much  of  the  marvel- 
lous in  it;  as  children,  before  they  ar- 
rive at  years  capable  of  being  inflrucled 
in  more  folid  matters,  liflen  with  pka 
fure  to  their  nurfes  ftories  of  giants, 
fairies,  and  enchanted  caftles:  as  fuch  I 
regarded  all  they  laid,  and  thought  no 
farther  of  it.  But  when  I  heard  grave 
citizens,  men  of  biifinefs,  of  a  fedate  de-* 
portment,  and  good  undei  (landing  in 
other  things,  argue  withferious  counte- 
nances on  fuch  aheap  of  wild  abfurdities, 
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thofe  insignificant  debates  which  I  found 
were  likely  to  continue  among  this  com- 
pany. 

CHAP.     II. 

RELATES  SOME  FARTHER  INCI- 
DENTS OF  A  PRETT.Y  PARTICU- 
LAR NATURE,  WHICH  FELL  UN- 
DER THE  AUTHOR'S  OBSERVA- 
TION IN  THE  SAME  EVENING'S 
INVISIBLE  PROGRESSION. 

THOSE  turbulent  emotions  which 
the  fcene  I  had  juft  come  from 
being  witnefs  of  had  raifed  in  me,  be- 
ing fomewhat  quie'ed  by  air  and  walk- 
ing, 1  had  the  curiofity  to  call  in  at  an- 
other great  coffee  -houfe,  hoping  I  rtiould 
find  there  fomething  to  give  a  turn  to 
the  prefent  difpofitionof  my  mind;  but 
I  found  that  the  remains  of  my  ill-hu- 
mour were  not  to  be  fo  ibon  diffipated  as 
I  had  imagined.  Here  was  indeed  a 
yaft  deal  of  company;  clerks  in  publick 
offices,  lawyers,  phyiicians,  tradefmen, 
and  feme  few  divines,  compofed  the  pro- 
mifcuous  affembly:  but  all  were  en- 
gaged on  the  fame  dirty,  draggle-tail 
iubjecl,  as  one  of  our  news -writers  juilly 
terms  it;  the  names  of  Betty  Canning, 
the  Gipfey,  and  Mother  Wells,  re- 
founded  from  each  quart*  rof thecrouded 
room,  and  the  caufe  then  depending 
between  thefe  creatures  made  the  whole 
converfation  at  every  table. 

Here  I  would  nut  be  at  the  trouble  of 
opening  my  Tablets,  eafily  perceiving 
that  nothing  worthy  of  being  recorded  in 
them,  or  of  communicating  to  the  pub- 
lick,  was  likely  to  enfucj  and  alio  that 
the  fmalleft  part  of  time  I  mould  wa!te 
in  this  company,  would  be  paying  too 
dear  for  any  difcourfes  I  mould  hear 
from  them.  Accordingly  I  left  the 
houfe  after  having  (laid  there  about  (e- 
ven  minutes;  but  had  not  reached  the 
next  ftreet,  before  a  confufed  noife  be- 
hind obliged  me  to  (land  up  in  the  porch 
of  a  door  till  the  hubbub  was  palled  by. 

The  occaiion  of  this  uproar  prefently 
appeared.  It  was  a  poor  fellow  carried 
on  a  bier,  with  very  little  figns  of  life 
in  him;  his  face  covered  with  blood, 
which  iiTued  from  his  nofe  and  mouth; 
his  cloathstoin,  that  the  naked  flesh  ap- 
peared in  many  places,  but  lb  deformed 
with  bruifes,  that  it  could  fcarcebe  known, 
f«r  what  it  was;  a  mixed  rabble  of  men, 


women,  and  children,  followed,  {hous- 
ing, hallooing,  and  crying,  it  was  good 
enough  for  him,  and  that  they  were  glad 
he  had  got  his  reward. 

I  was  (tartled  at  fo  much  inhuma- 
nity, for  I  thought  nothing  could  excufe 
fuch  cruel  treatment,  though  I  doubted 
not  but  the  fellow  had  been  guilty  of 
fome  attrocious  crime :  but  I  was  foon 
undeceived  in  this  point,  and  let  into 
the  whole  affair;  which  was  no  other 
than  a  quarrel  this  fellow  had  entered 
into  on  account  of  Canning. 

1  had  now  no  defign  in  my  head,  no 
particular  courfe  to  iieer;  but  as  I  was 
entirely  free  from  any  engagement  that 
evening,  and  thought  it  too  foon  to  go 
home,  I  rambled  from  one  itreet  to  ano- 
ther for  a  conliderable  time,  yet  without 
meeting  any  one  thing  fufficientto  tempt 
my  curiofity  to  make  a  farther  enquiry 
into.  Any  obferving  reader  may  rea- 
fonably  imagine,  that  the  little  fatis- 
fadtion  I  had  been  able  to  reap  in  the 
vifits  I  had  made  at  the  two,  coffee- 
houles  I  had  been  already  in,  would 
have  hindered  me  from  going  into  ano- 
ther, and  indeed  I  was  of  that  opinion 
myfelf:  but  I  foon  found  I  was  mif- 
t,ken,  and  fo  will  he;  I  really  ventured 
into  a  third;  but  the  motive  which  ex- 
cited me  to  do  lo  was  this — 

As  I  was  palling  bv,  I  perceived, 
through  the  windows — for  then  thecan- 
dles  within  were  lighted  up — feveral  gen- 
tlemen with  newfpapers  before  them,  on 
which  they  feemed  to  be  difcoui  fmg  with 
each  other  with  a  grea*  deal  of  feriouf- 
nefs  and  gravity.  As  I  have  naturally 
an  extreme  pafTion  for  knowing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  thofe  cf  Europe  efpe- 
cially,  I  thought  it  highly  eligible  in  me 
to  hear  what  was  laid  upon  them  by 
perfons  who  had  the  appearance  of  fome 
understanding  in  them.  At  the  firif  ta- 
ble I  came  to  were  fix  or  feveif  gentle- 
men, molf  of  whom  were  fome  way  or 
other  concerned  in  the  Britith  herring- 
fifhery:  but  though  they  ta-lked  very 
learnedly  on  the  J&ibjeft,  it  fuited  not 
my  talle;  fo  (taid  not  long  with  them, 
but  adjourned  to  the  next  company. 
Thefe  were  merchants;  who  I  found 
were  greatly  difconcerted  at  an  article 
they  had  been  juft  reading  in  relation  to 
the  ftricl:  engagements  the  French  had 
entered  into  with  the  Indians,  and  the 
daily  incurfions  thofe  mifcalled  friends 
and  allies  nrnde  on  the  Englifli  colonies  : 
but  as  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  fkill  in 
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commerce,  I  did  not  Spread  my  Tablets 
to  receive  the  impreflion  of  their  dif- 
courlej  fo  can  only  lay,  in  general,  that 
they  made  very  heavy  complaints,  and 
cried  out,  that  it  f'peedv  care  were  not 
taken  to  put  a  (top  to  thole  proceedings, 
tiade  mult  be  ruined,  and  our  fettle- 
ments  in  that  pait  of  the  world  uucrly 
deltroyed. 

The  third  table  was  filled  with  per- 
fons  who  feemed  to  be  of  no  avocation, 
nor  at  all  interelled  in  any  branch  of  hu- 
finefs  or  publick  affairs,  but  talked  of 
tvery  thing  they  had  been  reading  merely 
as  things  which  a  Horded  matter  for  con- 
verfation.  On  my  joining  them,  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Pruflian  monarch 
was  the  topick;  they  extolled  his  wif- 
dom,  his  bravery,  his  temperance,  his 
elcmency,  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
merit  wherefoever  he  found  it;  and  all 
unanimously  agreed  that  he  was  the  fa- 
ther of  his  people,  a  blefling  to  the  laud  he 
governed,  and  a  pattern  to  his  fellow- 
rulers  of  the  earth.  The  juftjjiadmira- 
tion  I  ever  had  of  this  truly  great  and 
mod  amiable  prince,  exclufive  of  that  re- 
gard due  to  him  as  lb  near  a  relation  to 
our  gracious  fovereign,  would  certainly 
have  kept  me  at  that  table  as  long  as  the 
company  had  continued  fpeaking  on  fo 
agreeable  a  fubjec~t,  if  I  had  not  been 
hurried  from  it  by  a  propenfity,  I  be- 
lieve more  or  lefs  natural  to  all  mankind, 
that  of  being  molt  eager  to  explore  what 
is  hid  from  us  with  molt  care. 

I  obferved  at  a  little  table,  which  was 
placed  at  one  corner  of  the  room,  a  good 
diltance  from  the  others,  two  elderly 
perfons,  who  feemed  very  earned  in  dif- 
courle  on  fome  important  and  fecret  af- 
fair. By  the  winks,  nods,  and  other 
Significant  geftures,  I  doubted  not  but 
that  they  were  profound  politicians,  and 
were  difcuffing  fome  extraordinary  tran  In- 
action of  the  cabinet.  Their  heads 
were  pretty  clofe  together,  and  they  fpoke 
in  lb  low  a  voice  as  to  render  it  impoffi- 
ble  to  be  heard  by  any  one  except  each 
other:  but  this  precaution  had  no  effi- 
cacy when  once  my  wonderful  Tablets 
were  difplayed;  which  had  this  -xcel- 
Jent  property,  of  receiving  the  nnpref- 
iion  of  whatever  was  faid  within  the  dif- 
tance  of  nine  yards,  though  uttered  in 
the  molt  foft  whifpers.  On  my  draw- 
ing  near  to  them,  they  feemed  a  little 
impatient  for  the  coming  of  a  perfon 
who  they  expe&ed,  and  who  prefently 


after  appeared.  As  foon  as  he  had  feated 
him  felt,  the  followin    dialogue  enlued— 

Firft  Man.  Oh,  Mr.  Slycraft,  I  am 
glad  you  are  come  !  We  were  begin- 
ning to  think  you  long. 

Slycraft.  I  am  fomewhat  beyond  my 
hour,  indeed;  but  1  affureyou  nothing 
could  have  made  me  lb  but  the  good  of 
the  caule. 

Second  Man.  Your  zeal  and  dili- 
gence are  not  to  be  doubled.  But  let 
us  hear  what  fuccel's  your  endeavours 
have  met  with. 

Slycraft.  Truly  not  fo  much  as  I 
hoped.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more 
difficult  thing  in  the  world  than  getting 
people  to  fubferibe:  I  have  been  half 
the  town  over,  and  have  been  able  to 
procure  no  more  than  three. 

firft  Man.  Then  I  hope  tljey  are  fat 
ones  I" 

Slycraft.  Pretty  well,  as  times  go. 
Credulous  Woodcock,  Efq.  has  Set  his 
name  for  twentv  guineas. 

Fir/}  Man.  Very  handfome!  Five 
or  fix  hundred  Such  as  he  would  do  tha 
bufmefs. 

Slycraft.  Aye;  but  where  Shall  we 
find  them  ? 

Second  Man.  Well,  but  who  are  the 
others  ? 

Slycraft.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Simon 
Goolly,  the  haberdafher,  ten  guineas; 
but  has  promifed  to  prevail  on  fome 
friends  of  his  to  fet  their  names  very  ge- 
neroufly. 

Second  Man.  I  dare  fay  he  will  do 
all  he  can.  But  have  you  feen  Mrs. 
Waver  ? 

Slycraft.  Yes;  but  me  ftill  defires  a: 
little  more  time  to  confider;  fays  fhe  will 
enquire  farther  into  the  affair,  and  hear 
what  her  friends  think  of  it:  and  all  I 
could  get  from  her  was  an  affurance, 
that  if  fhe  found  it  proper  to  fubferibe 
at  all,  She  would  not  fet  her  name  for  lefs 
than  an  hundred  pieces. 

Firft  Man.  Then  we  may  be  pretty 
certain  of  her ;  for  I  know  fhe  will 
be  directed  by  Mr.  Cantwcll,  the  Non- 
conform^ preacher,  who  labours  all 
he  can  to  promote  the  caufe  in  quef- 
tion. 

Second  Man.  Have  you  yet  found  an 
opportunity  of  talking  with  the  orator  ? 

Slycraft.     I  was  with  him  above  an 

hour  ;  and  when  1  had  once  convinced 

him  that  he  fhould  find  his  account  in  it, 

he  gave  me  his  word  and  honour  that  he 

E  e  z  would 
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would  rant  and  row  lill  hischapelechoes 
in  favour  of  the  party. 

Firjl  Man.  Tnat  is  well.  All  en- 
gines mult  be  let  to  work,  or  the  town 
will  grow  cool  on  this  bttlinefs,  and  be- 
gin to  renew  their  clamour  agair.lt  the 
Jew  bill,  &c.  The  ipirit  of  the  people 
will  have  vent  on  fomething  or  another, 
and  you  know  it  behoves  us  to  keep 
them  fdent  on  thofe  fcores  :  nothing 
ever  did  it  more  effectually  than  this  we 
are  upon.  But  it  muft  be  kept  up  for  a 
time.  Icould  wifh,  methinks,  we  had 
the  Wefleys  on  our  fide. 

Second  Man.  'Tis  a  vain  attempt. 
They  are  now  grown  too  rich  to  accept 
of  a  final  1  gratuity;  and  I  much  quef- 
tion  whether  their  exhortations  would 
anfwer  the  expence. 

Slycraft.  I  am  of  your  opinion.  Be- 
sides, you  know  there  is  a  perfon  who 
can  influence  their  congregations  as 
much  as  any  thing  they  can  hear  from 
the  pulpit.  But  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
have  done  to-day  ;  I  have  engaged  a 
clergyman  of  the  eftabliflied  church  to 
write  a  pamphlet  in  behalf  of  the  caufe 
we  have  in  hand. 

Firft  Man.  A  clergyman  of  the  efta- 
bliihed  church  employ  his  pen  in  behalf 
of  fuch  a  caufe!  Pr'ythee,  Slycraft, 
how  di. lit  thou  work  upon  him?  It  muft 
certainly  be  by  fome  very  extraordinary 
me  i  hod. 

Sljcraft.  The  promife  of  a  fmali 
pi"  lent  at  firft  wrought  upon  his  necef- 
iities;  but  on  my  telling  him  who  and 
who  were  concerned  in  this  bufinefs,  and 
the  motive?  which  induced  them  to  be 
fo,  the  hopes  of  having  a  good  fat  living 
Hiade  him  wholly  ours. 

Firft  Man.     Admirable! 

Second  Man.  But  may  we  depend 
upon  his  lecrefy  ? 

Slycrafti  Never  doubt  that,  as  his 
ow  mtereft  :s  concerned. 

Firft  Man.  Hitherto,  things  go  pretty 
fwimminglv  on  our  fide.  But  let  me 
fee  the  fubfaiption-book:  I  have  re- 
ceived five  guineas  to-day  from  Mr. 
Prim,  and  mufl  mfert  his  name. 

Till  now  I  was  at  the  greater!  lofs,  as 
it  is  probable  the  reader  will  alio  be,  to 
know  what  all  this  meant,  or  in  whole 
favour,  or  on  what  account,  the  lub- 
i'cription  they  talked  of  was  raifed;  but 
on  Mr.  Slycraffs  deiiverin:-:  the  book  to 
his  friend,  I  looked  over  the  flioulderof 
the  latter  as  lie  opened  it,  and  law,  in 


the  firft  leaf,  by  way  of  title-page,  thefe 
words,  wrote  in  a  very  fair  hand — 

*  A  Lift  of  thofe  worthy  Perfons  who 

•  have    fob  (bribed    to   the   Relief  of 

*  Elizabeth  Canning.1 

The  names  underwritten  were  too  nu- 
merous to  be  inierted;  I  fhall  therefore 
only  fay,  that  the  fum  of  what  was 
raifed  by  their  fubfeription  amounted  to 
little  lefs  than  a  thoufand pounds.  Mon- 
itions abule  of  charity!  prepofterous  be- 
nevolence! which  will  hereafter  reflect 
more  fhame  than  honour  on  the  be- 
ftowers.  *  Good  God'.'  faid  I  to  my- 
fell,  '  in  an  age  when  numbei  lefs,  name- 
'  lefs  naileries,  abound;  when  all  our 
'  prifons  labour    with    the    weight   of 

*  wretches  confined  within  their  walls, 
'  many  for  fmall  debts  which  their  ne- 
'  cefuties  obliged  them  to  contract,  and 

*  fome  by  unjuft  and  malicious  profe- 

*  cutions;  vvhiie every  parim,  nay  almoft 
'  every  ftreet,    affords   objects   of  real 

*  diftiet,;  while  a  girl  fprung  from  the 

*  loweft  dregs  of  the  people,  bred  up  to 

*  toil,  a  drudge,  one  of  the  very  meaneft 
'  clal's   of  fervants,  receives    donations 

*  which  (he  as  little  knows  how  to  make 
'  a  proper  ufe  of  as  to  deferve! — a  girl 

*  who,  if  fhe  had  really  fuffered  ail  fhe 
'  pretends  to  have  done,  would  indeed 

*  have  had  a  claim  to  jultice  againft  thofe 
\  who  had  wronged  her,  but  none  to 
'  the  bounties  fo  lavilhly  beftowed  upon 
■  her/ 

Thefe  kind  of  meditations  would 
doubtlefs  have  accompanied  me  to  my 
own  door,  if  they  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted, as  well  as  my  courfe  towards 
home,  by  an  unexpected  accident,  which 
the  reader  will  rind  faithfully  related  in 
the  fuccecding  chapter. 


CHAP.     III. 

PRESENTS  THE  READER  WITH  AN 
ADVENTURE  OF  MUCH  MORE  IM- 
PORTANCE TO  THE  PUBLICK. 
THAN  ANY  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
TWO  LAST  FOREGOING  CHAP- 
TERS. 

THE  human  heart  is  liable  to  many 
bad  propenfities,  which,  if  not 
timely  corrected  by  reafon,  fhoot  forth 
into  practice,  and  become  vices.  But 
of  theie  there  are  two  forts  3  the  one  born 
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with  us,  and  part  of  our  nature;  the 
other  imbibed  by  the  fatal  prevalence  of 
example,  and  rooted  in  us  by  cuftom, 
which  is  a  fecond  nature.  Thof'e  born 
with  u-;,  as  the  indulging  them  is  at- 
tended with  fome  plealure,  urge  in  their 
defence  the  uncouqueri hie  deiire  of  gra- 
tifying the  fenfes :  the  lullful  man  pleads 
the  warmth  of  his  conftitution,  and  the 
ftroug  allurements  of  beauty;  the  foul  of 
tlie  ambitious  triumphs  and  exults  on 
every  degree  of  power  he  gains  over  his 
fellow-creatures;  the  mifer  thinks  him- 
felf  happy  in  counting  over  his  bags, 
and  being  m  ifter  of  a  thing  that  will 
purchafe  all  things  elie;  and  the  epicirre 
feels  no  care,  no  forrow,  while  he  is 
emptying  the  full-charged  goblet,  and 
palating  the  delicious  viand.  But  what 
has  the  blafphemer,  the  profane  fwearer, 
or  the  gameller,  to  allcdge  in  his  vindi- 
cation ?  Thefe  are  crimes  in  which  na- 
ture has  no  part,  nor  are  the  fenfes  any 
way  concerned  in  them,  asthev  neither 
excite  nor  feel  any  fatisfaclion  in  them. 
One  might  therefore  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  men  thus  guilty  finned  merely  for 
the  fake  of  finning.  But  I  will  not  al- 
low myfelf  to  think  that  there  are  many 
fo  impudently  daring;  a  few  diftin- 
guiihed  perfons  will  ferve  to  bring  up  a 
mode,  and  everyone  knows  that  atpre- 
fent  an  indifcriminate  imitation  is  the 
reigning  folly  of  the  Englifh  nation. 

Thefc  were  reflections  which  occurred 
to  me  after  I  came  home,  as  I  was  about 
to  tran fcribe  the  remaining  part  of  my 
evening's  progrefs  out  of  my  precious 
Tablets.  I  had  fome  farther  thoughts 
on  theoccafion,  but  as  they  might  feem 
more  proper  for  the  pulpit  than  a  work 
of  this  nature,  I  mall  add  no  more,  but 
proceed  to  the  narrative  of  that  adven- 
ture which  gave  rife  to  them. 

As  I  was  pafiing,  in  my  way  home, 
through  a  ftreet  of  no  very  good  repute, 
two  perfons,  from  a  little  narrow  alley, 
bolted  haltily  upon  me,  to  the  no  fmall 
danger  of  my  Invifibilityfhip,  if  an  agi- 
lity not  very  common  with  me  had  not 
that  inftant  enabled  me  to  give  a  fuduen 
fpring,  by  which  I  avoided  the  rufh  I 
muft  otherwife  have  received.  They 
went  on  before  me.  The  night  was  ex- 
tremely daik;  neither  moon  nor  ftars  to 
aflift  the  vifual  ray:  but,  by  the  help  of 
fome  candles  burning  in  a  fhop  not  yet 
fhut  up,  I  diftinguifhed  that  the  one  was 
very  richly  drelted,  and  had  much  the 
appearance  of  a  man  of  fafhion;  and  that 


the  other  was  a  fellow  I  had  often  ken 
on  many  occafions,  and  whole  character 
I  was  perfectly  acquainted  with, 

Scarce  is  there  a  greater  villain  to  be 
found  in  low  life:  I  fay  in  low  life,  be- 
came (houtd  any  perfons  in  authority, 
or  dignified  with  titles — which  Heaven 
forbid! — lever  appeal  in  this  nation,  to 
deferve  Aich  black  denominations,  then: 
crimes  would,  like  their  ranks,  be  dif- 
tinguifhed; and,  though  placed  in  an  orb 
too  high  to  be  reached  by  the  juft  ven- 
geanceof  their oppieflVd  fellow- creatures, 
would  doubtlefs incur  what  Mr.  Addifon 
makes  Cato  prophetically  fay  in  relation 
to  Julius  Cxdar,  on  his  endeavouring 
ta  fubvert  the  eld  Roman  conftitution, 
and  become  abfolute  and  perpetual  dic- 
tator— 

*  Sure  there  are  bolts  in  the  right-hand  of 

'  Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blaft  the 

*  man 

'  Who  owes  his  greatnefs  to  his  country's 

*  ruin.' 

But  to  return  to  my  little  knave.  The 
wretch  is  now  called  Mr.  Makeplea  ;  he 
was  formerly  fervant  to  a  lawyer  whom 
I  employed  in  feveral  affairs  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  beengaged  In.  Living  with 
that  gentleman  a  confiderable  time,  he 
picked  up  fome  (craps  of  law,  and  all  the 
terms  and  phrafes  of  that  abftrufe  fci- 
ence,  by  rote;  knew  how  to  take  out  a 
writ,  fet  an  officer  to  work,  fill  up  a 
bail-bond,  and  procure  evidences  in  a 
dubious  caufe.  With  this  fund  he  had 
the  impudence,  after  his  matter's  death, 
to  pretend  he  had  been  his  clerk ;  got 
himfelf  entered  as  an  attorney,  and  has 
ever  fince  practifed  as  inch.  His  foic 
bufinefs,  however,  as  may  be  e.ifi'y  fup- 
pofed,  has  always  been  among  the  very 
meaner!  fort  of  people;  fomenting  liti- 
gious quarrels,  and  then  making  them 
up,  after  having  drained  the  puries  on 
both  fides.  I  could  not,  therefore,  avoid 
being  amazed  at  feeing  him  in  the  com- 
pany I  now  did;  but  my  wonder  foon 
ceafed  on  hearing,  as  I  was  clofe  at  their 
heels,  the  following  difcourfe  between 
them — 

Makeplea.  It  is  very  lucky,  Mr. 
Coaxum,  that  I  happened  to  be  at  home 
when  you  came.  There  are  fome  of 
the  profeflion  who  would  have  fcrupled 
to  undertake  this  bufinefs;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  am  always  ready  to  venture  every 
thing  to  ferve  my  friends* 

Coaxum. 
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Coaxum.  My  clear  Makeplea,  you 
never  loll  any  thing,  nor  ever  lhall,  by 
our  fraternity.  I  know  there  are  fome 
who  will  fne3k  their  heads  out  of  the 
collar,  and  leave  their  lawyer  in  the 
lurch. 

Makeplea.  Aye,  faith,  I  narrowly 
efcaoecl  the  pillory  once.  A  vile  dog 
who,  after  T  had  procured  him  three  evi- 
dences, pretended  a  panick  in  his  con- 
fcience,  threw  up  his  caufe,  and  luffered 
him  lei  f  to  be  nonfuited. 

Coaxum.  You  know  we  fcorn  fuch 
doings.  And  I  can  tell  you,  this  will 
be  a  pretty  good  job  to  you.  We  drain- 
ed the  fool's  pocket  of  a'oove  an  hun- 
dred pieces  before  we  plaid  upon  credit; 
fothat  there  is  enough  in  bank  to  make 
you  a  handfome  preient  for  your  trouble. 

Makeplea.  Well,  but  concerning 
this  reversion.  I  hope  he  has  loft 
enough  to  give  an  air  ofjuftice — that  is, 
s.  quantum  jttjieit,  for  the  making  ovei. 
his  e  tate  after  the  deceale  of  his  lather  ? 

Coaxum.  Upwards  of  a  thou  (and 
pounds;  befides  a  gold  watch  and  a  dia- 
mond-ring, which  hefeemsto  fet  a  high 
value  upon.  The  two  laic  Count  Cogdy 
has  agreed  to  fell  him  again  at  a  great 
price;  fo  that,  all  together,  the  fum  will 
amount  to  a  iufficient  pnrchafe  of  the 
reverlion  of  an  eii'ate  of  four  hundred  a 
year;  cfpecially  as  the  prelent  pofi'elTor 
is  not  above  fifty,  and  may  live  a  long- 
time. Befides,  we  hear  the  young  fel- 
low is  going  to  be  married  to  a  woman 
of  fortune;  fo  that  the  deeds  may  be 
made  redeemable.  We  do  not  regard 
his  dirty  acres,  the  ready  rhino  is  what 
we  want;  and  he  may  pay  the  money 
out  of  his  wife's  fortune,  and  be  clear  of 
us  again. 

Makeplea.  Oh,  then  it  will  be  a 
mortgage,  rather  than  a  fale.  Who  are 
with  him? 

Coaxum.  Only  Count  Cogdy,  Jack 
Hazard,  and  Tom  Wheedle. 

Makeplea.  Thev  cannot De  witnelTes, 
as  I  fuppofethey  are  parties  concerned. 
^  Coaxum.  We  are  equal  lharers  in 
the  booty;  but  the  money  was  loft 
wholly  to  the  count.  However,  there 
will  be  no  want  of  witncfTes;  the  land- 
lord of  the  houl'e  and  his  Ion  will  fet 
their  hands. 

Thefe  words  brought  them  to  a  door, 
which  being  opened  at  the  firft  knock  by 
one  of  the  mod  ill-looked  fellows  that 
ever  difgraced  human  nature,  thev  went 
through  a  long,  dark,   narrow  paflage, 


into  a  back-parlour;  where  I  accompa- 
nied them,  and  was  witnefs  of  a  fcene 
ibmewhat  like  what  I  remember  to  have 
feen  fome  years  ago  in  a  play  of  Mrs. 
Centlivre's,  called  the  Gamefter.  Count 
Cogdy,  as  he  was  called,  fat  leaning  his 
arm  upon  a  table,  in  a  carelefs  poiture; 
Jack  Hazard  was  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  room  humming  an 
old  tune;  a  gentleman,  whole  name  I  iiad 
not  yet  heard,  had  thrown  himfelf  acrois 
two  chairs,  with  all  the  tokens  of  de- 
fpair  about  him;  Tom  Wheedle  flood 
near  him,  and,  as  we  came  in,  was  en- 
deavouring to  give  him  lbme  confolation, 
in  thefe  terms — '  Pr'ythee,  dear  Cle-ri- 
'  m  nt,  do  not  be  thus  difconcerted;  I 
'  have  loft  as  much  as  you  twenty  times 
'  over,  and  as  often  recoveied  it  again: 
'  thefe  things  will  happen  to  gentlemen 
1  that  play.  Fortune,  indeed,  has  been 
'  againft  you  to-night,  but  may  not  al- 
'  ways  be  fo ;  one  lucky  hit  at  another 
'   time  may  bring  all  back." 

Cleiimont  made  no  anfwer,  nor 
feemed  to  regard  what  he  laid,  till  hear- 
ing the.  name  of  Makeplea,  and  Count 
Cogdy  beginning  to  inftruc~t  him  in  the 
bufmefs  he  w;vs  to  do,  that  unfortunate 
gentleman  flatted  up  at  once,  and  flaring 
Ibmewhat  wildly  in  the  face  of  Make- 
plea, cried  to  him— 

Clerimout.  Are  you  the  fiend  who  is 
to  convey  my  foul,  that  is,  my  eflate, 
into  the  regions  of  eternal  darknels, 
whence  it  can  never,  never  more  re- 
turn ? 

Makeplea.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ? 
Cogdy.  The  gentleman  is  only  a  lit- 
tle out  of  humour.— -Faith,  Mr.  Cleri- 
m<  nt  you  do  net  do  well  to  behave  in 
this  fafhion.  You  have  loft  fome  money 
indeed,  but  you  have  loft  it  fairly.  I 
never  take  an  advantage  of  any  man, 
and  mall  be  ready  to. give  you  your  re- 
venge at  any  time. 

Hazard.  Aye,  I  will  fay  that  for  the 
count ;  he  fcorns  a  mean  thing. 

Ccgdy.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  more 
uniucky  fellow  at  play  in  the  world  than 
mv  elt  though  I  have  happened  to  win 
to-night:  yet,  as  I  faid  before,  I  am 
leady  to  give  Mr.  Clerimont  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  all  he  has  loft  when- 
ever he  pleafes.  For  my  part,  I  would 
flake  all  I  am  worth  again  ft  a  pair  of 
flioe-buckles,  rather  than  any  gentle- 
man ihould  think  I  impofed  upon  him. 

Coaxum.  No,  no,  you  are  above 
any  Inch  tning, 

Hazard. 
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Hazard.  We  all  know  that. 
Maleplea.  Come,  come,  gentlemen, 
this  is  doing  nothing;  all  lot's  of  time, 
and  every  moment  of  mir.e  is  precious. 
There  3ie  two  noblemen  now  waiting 
forme  at  the  Garter  tavern.  Pray  pro- 
ceed to  the  bufmefs:  let  me  know  how 
the  deeds  I  have  brought  with  me  are  to 
be  filled  up. 

Cogdy.  I  will  tell  you  immediately; 
but  firft  I  muft  do  juftice  to  this  gentle- 
man.—  Here,  Sir,  are  the  watch  and  ring 
you  ftaked;  the  value  of  which,  you 
know,  is  added  to  the  other  fums. 

Clerimont  put  the  one  in  his  pocket, 
and-  the  other  on  his  ringer,  with  a  deep 
figh;  and  the  count  went  on  repeating  to 
Makeplea  the  fubttance  of  what  he  was 
to  write.  The  latter,  at  theend  of  every 
article,  demanded  of  Clerimont  whether 
he  agreed  to  it;  to  which  he  fullenly  re- 
plied— '  I  do;  I  fee  no  other  remedy.' 
The  lawyer  having  difpatched  his  part, 
Clerimont  was  defired  to  fign  and  leal: 
he  did  both;  but  with  fuch  a  trembling 
hand,  and  vitible  diftra&ion  of  mind,  that 
my  heart  bled  ior  him.  In  delivering 
the  writings  to  the  count,  he  faid — 

Clerimont.  There,  Sir — I  fuppofe 
this  is  all  that  is  required  of  me,  and  I 
may  now  depart  ? 

Cogdy.  No,  no,  we  mufl  have  a  bot- 
tle and  a  bird  together,  to  (hew  we  are 
all  ftill  good  friends. 

Hazard.  Aye,  and  each  of  us  a 
wench,  too.  I  know  where  there  is  a 
covey  of  as  young,  pretty,  plump,  par- 
tridges, as  any  in  Covent  Garden. 

Clerimont.  Rot  your  bottle,  and  your 
bird,  and  vour  wenches  !  I  have  done 
with  them,  and  you,  and  the  world,  for 
ever! 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words  he  fnatched 
up  his  fword  and  hat,  and  ran  direclly 
out  of  the  houfe.  As  forme,  I  had  as 
litiie  inclination  as  himfelf  to  flay  in  the 
company  of  fuch  blood-fuckers;  but 
having  never  leen  him  before,  I  was  cu- 
rious to  know  foinewhat  more  of  him, 
and  alfo  how  he  would  behave  when  alone, 
and  at  liberty  to  ruminate  on  the  misfor- 
tune he  had  plunged  himfelf  into;  fo  fol- 
lowed his  iteps  with  all  the  fpeed  I  could. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  keep  pace  with 
him;  for  though  he  gain  ed  groun  of 
me  at  firft,  he  foon  halted,  and  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  coming  up  with  him. 
Never  did  man  traverfe  the  (treets  with 
more  difordered  motions;  eroding  the 
way  an  hundred  tiracsj  I  believe,  within 


the  fpace  of  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
without  having  the  leaft  occafion  to  do 
fo.  Sometime  he  would  run  as  if  in 
purfuit  of  fomebody,  and  fometimes 
Hand  quit-  (till.  And  it  was  vi ell  the 
darknefs  of  the  night  befriended  him, 
otherwile  whoever  had  met  him  would 
doubtlefs  have  taken  him  to  be  mad. 

In  this  falhion  he  went  part  of  the 
Strand,  and  tinned  down  one  of  thofe 
iheets  leading  to  the  water-fide.  He 
(topped  about  the  middle  of  it  at  a  door, 
and  had  his  hand  upon  the  knocker;  but 
a  fudden  thought  coming  that  inltant 
into  his  head,  he  left  it,  without  mak- 
ingthefignal  for  admittance,  and  walked 
flowly  to  the  end  of  the  (tree.;  where 
leaning  on  a  little  wall  that  overlooks 
the  river,  he  remained  for  fome  minutes 
in  the  molt  thoughtful  and  contempla- 
tive  attitude;    then  ("aid    to  himfelf— 

*  How  profound,  how  fo'emn,  is  the 
'  fdent  fcene!  inviting  to  a  certain  reft 
'  from  miiery  and  (hame  !    Here,  with- 

*  in  the  bol'om  of  this  friendly  element, 
{  may  all  my  follies  and  misfortunes  be 
'  hid  forever  from  the  talking  world!* 

I  feared  nothing  lefs  would  enfue, 
than  that  I  fhould  lee  him  prefently  at- 
tempt to  do  as  his  words  had  hinted  ;  I 
therefore  drew  as  near  to  him  as  I  could, 
in  order  to  prevent  fo  bad  an  efftcl  of 
his  defpair.  Here  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing, that  if  the  thing;  had  happened  as 
I  expected,  and  Clerimont  had  found 
himfelf  (hatched  from  his  fate  by  an  In- 
vifible  hand,  he  would  doubtlefs  have 
imagined  his  prefervaiion  owing  to  the 
interpofition  of  fome  Supernatural  Be- 
ing, and  reported  it  as  a  miracle. 

But  how  he  would  have  acled  on  fuch 
an  odd  occafion,  is  uncertain;  for,  af- 
ter a  paufe,  and  diibwrthening  himfelf 
of  fome  few  lighs,  he  ftaited  from  the 
pofture  he  had  bean  in,  and  cried— 
'  No,  it  mult  not  be;  I  have  fome  bufi- 

*  nefs  (till  for  life — revenge  on  the  curft 
'  cheat,  the  villain,  that  has  undone 
'  me!  Love,  too,  demands  fomething 
'  from  me;  but  by  what  means  I  (hall 
'  repay  that  mighty  debt,  I  know  not. 

*  Oh,  Charlotte!  Charlotte!  on  how 
'  loft  a  wretch  haft  thou  beftowed  thy 
'  heart !' 

Thefe  words  were  uttered  with  a  groan 
which  feemed  to  cleave  his  bread,  and 
were  the  laft  I  heard  from  him  at  that 
time.  He  turned  back,  and  went  haftily 
to  the  houfe  where  he  had  firft  (topped  : 
the  door  was  opened  on  his  knocking; 

and 
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and  too  fuddenly  fhut  again  for  me  to 
have  entered  with  him  if  1  had  intended 
it;  but  the  variety  of  accidents  pre- 
fented  to  me  in  this  evening's  ramble, 
had  already  fufficiently  filled  my  head, 
and  made  me  glad  to  retire  to  my  re- 
pofe. 


CHAP.     IV. 

RELATES    SOME     PASSAGES  WHICH 

MAY      PROBABLY      DRAW  SIGHS 

FROM     MANY     A    TENDER  HEART 
OF  BOTH   SEXES. 

THE  next  morning,  running  over 
in  my  mind  the  detail  of  the  tranl- 
aclions  of  the  evening  before,  the  vexa- 
tion I  had  received  on  the  fcore  of  Betty 
Canning  very  much  fubfuied,  and  I 
looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  below  a 
ferious  confideration.  I  could  not  help, 
indeed,  retaining  feme  concern  that  the 
people  of  England  ihculd  be  lb  infatu- 
ated as  to  fuffer  their  thoughts  to  be  led 
affray  and  alienated  from  affairs  of  the 
gieatett  confequence  by  fuch  an  idle 
itory;  but  as  I  doubted  noc  but  that 
the  impoiition  (lie  had  b  en  guilty  of 
would  be  detected,  though  her  abettors 
might  perhaps  find  means  to  1'creen  her 
perfon  from  the  pur.ifhment,  I  became 
more  eafy,  and  relolved  to  banilh,  as 
much  as  poffible,  ail  remembrance  of  it. 

But  my  idej?  were  widely  different  in 
regard  to  poor  Clerimom.  As  much  a 
ltranger  as  he  was  to  me,  I  was  con- 
vinced, by  what  I  had  feen  and  heard, 
that  as  he  had  no  itock  of  ready  money 
to  prevent  the  mortgage  he  had  made  of 
his  reverlion,  fo  1  was  equally  affnred, 
by  his  defpair,  that  he  had  no  viable 
means  of  railing  a  'inn  fufficient  to  re- 
deem it.  His  calling  on  the  name  of 
Charlotte  wuh  fo  mtich  vehemence, 
made  me  alfo  not  doubt  but  that  he  had 
fome  tender  attachment,  which  he  feared 
would  be  broke  thiough  by  what  he  had 
done. 

Though  I  know  no  vice  for  which  I 
have  a  more  real  contempt  than  the  love 
of  gaming,  yet  the  age  of  this  gentle- 
man, which  could  not  exceed  three  and 
twenty,  feemed  to  me  a  very  moving 
plea  in  his  behalf;  and  the  graces  of  his 
mien  and  afpeel  fo  much  interefted  me 
in  his  favour,  that  I  lefs  blamed  his  in- 
advertency than  compaifiona\ed  the  mis- 


fortune it  had  brought  him  into.  In 
fine,  his  perfon  and  his  futFerings  had 
made  a  very  ftrong  impreflion  on  me;  he 
was  the  firfl  object;  of  my  waking 
thoughts;  and  my  impatience  to  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  his  circumftances, 
obliged  me  to  leave  my  bed  fome  hours 
before  the  time  in  which  I  was  accnf- 
tomed  to  do  fo.  Irofein  ahurry,  tran- 
fcribed  what  I  have  been  relating,  and 
got  the  dialogues  expunged  from  my 
Tablets  by  the  pure  fingers  of  my  little 
virgin;  then  luftened  to  the  houfe  where  I 
had  feen  Clerimont  enter  the  night  be- 
fore, and  which,  by  the  help  of  fome 
lamps  in  the  ftreet,  I  had  taken  fuffi- 
eient  notice  of  to  be  able  to  know  again. 
The  dour  was  luckily  open  when  I  came 
to  it.  A  h  rvant-maid,  who  feemed  to 
have  more  inclination  to  hold  a  goflip's 
tale  than  to  do  the  bufmefs  Ihe  was  hired 
for,  ftood  leaning  with  both  her  hands 
upon  her  mop,  very  earned  in  difcourfe 
with  one  of  her  own  occupation  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  few  words  ferved 
to  convince  me  that  thefe  wenches  were 
del'canting  on  the  affairs  of  the  families 
they  lived  in;  which,  as  I  was  not  at 
prelim  t  in  a  humour  to  pry  into,  I  ftaid 
not  to  hear  what  was  laid,  but  went  di- 
rectly into  the  houfe,  and  up  flairs,  fup- 
pofing  Clerimont  might  be  lodged  in  the 
firft  floor.  I  was  not  deceived;  1  found 
him  writing  at  his  bureau  in  the  dining- 
room.  A  letter  layby  him  di  reeled  to 
Count  Cogdy  :  this  was  folded,  and 
ready  for  fealing,  fo  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  examine  the  contents;  but  his 
pen,  on  my  entrance,  was  employed  on 
another;  which,  looking  over  his  moul- 
der, I  faw  was  diclated  in  the  follow- 
ing terms— 

'  My  only  dear,  and  forever  dear  Char- 
'   lotte! 
'     A    Thoufand  heart-rending  ftghs,  a 

■**-  •  thoufand  pangs  more  teirible 
'  than  any  death  can  inrlicl,  accompany 
'  every  fyllable  of  this  diftracled  epiltle! 
'   I  forefee  the  anguifh  it  will  give  you, 

*  and  feel  all  the  weight  of  yours  ad- 
'  ded  to  my  own.  Oh,  Charlotte!  J 
{  muft  fee  you  no  more  !  Thot  love,  fo 
'  long  cemented  by  the  urmoft  proofs 

*  of  mutual  tendernefs,  and  lb  near  be- 
1  ing  fulfilled  in  a  happy  union,  muft  be 
'  now  broke  off  at  once—  diflolved  for 
'  ever!  I  have  renounced  all  claim  to 
'  everv  future  good,  and  mftly  incurred 

*  the  fate  that  now  attends  me.    A  feve 

1  hours 
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*  hours  will  inform  you,  that  I  either 

*  do    not  exiil.  at    all,  or  exilt    only  :o 

*  be  a  vagrant!  a  wretched  exile  From 

*  father,    country,    friends,    and    you, 

*  more    clear   than  all!       In    tir.e,    my 


*  Charlotte,  fuel)  is  the  fad  neoifitv  to 

*  wHich  1  have  reduced  mylelf,  as  <om- 
«  pels  trie  to  do  a   thing  which   nature 

*  mod  abhors;  I  go  this  morning  either 
'  to  kill  or  be  killed  :  which  pffhefe  two 

*  (hall  happen,  is  111  the  hand  of  Heaven  ; 

*  each    equally    tears    me    from   every 

*  earthly  Comfort.     I  choie  to  acquaint 

*  you  previously  with  this  accident,    ro 

*  the  end  you  may  be  the  lei's  furprized 
'  when  you  (hall  hear  it  f  cm  the  mouth 
'  of  others.  I  can  lay  no  moie.  Flare - 
'  wel,   thou    lovelieh,   heft,   and  deareft 

*  of  thy  lex!     Hate  not  the  memo.''-  pf 

*  the  undone 

'  Clerimont. 

"*  P.  S.    As  I  have    rendered  myfelf 
'  unworthy  of  preferring  an  v  marks 

*  of    your   affection,  I  return  the 

*  ring  with  which  you  hlelTed  my 
'  finger  in  our  happier  days.     Ac- 

*  cept  once  more   my  lall  adieu! 

*  May  endlefs  blefiings  await  von, 

*  fuperior,  if  pofiibie,  to  my  woes!' 

This  unhappy  gentleman  dilTmbled 
not  111  the  lines  he  wrote;  his  heart  now 
laboured  with  agonies  greater  than  coulJ 
be  exprefied  witii  words,  and  (hewed 
themfelvcs  in  every  look  and  geftwre. 
Afterh^ving  carefully  inclofed  the  ring, 
and  put  both  that  and  the  letter  under  a  co- 
ver, he  ordeied  a  chairman  to  be  called  ; 
and  delivering  to  him  both  rheie  dil- 
patches,  and  telling  him  where  they  were 
to  be  carried,  be  proceeded  to  give  fome 
farther  inftriiclions — «  This,  to  Mil's 
'  Charlotte,  you  are  to  leave  with  her 

*  fervant,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  her 
'  lady  when  (he  is  ftirring;  this,  to  Count 
'  Cogdy,  requires  an  immediate  anfwer, 

*  whieh  you  mult  wait  for'.*  The  fel- 
low, having  allured  him  that  he  would 
be  punctual  in  obeying  his  commands, 
•went  on  his  errand  ;  and  Clerimont  con 
itinued  walking  backwards  and  io\  w  irds 
in  the  room,  with  a  motion  1  x'tremely 
difcompofed  jtben  threw  hirtifelf  down  on 
a  fettee,  and  prefenfly  feemed  b.ui  ied,  as 
it  were,  in  a  profound  reverie. 

I  am  pietty  certain  it  was  a  full  half 
hour  before  he  exchanged  this  fixed  anil 
death -like  pofition  for  one  in  a  quite 
contrary  extreme ;  his  looks  and  gei- 


tores  now,  methought,  had  fomewhat 
like  frantick  in  them;  he  beat  his  In  ad 
it  thewainfcot,  damped,  and  ever 
and  ano  1  burfl  into  the  moll  veliement 
exclamations;  fome  of  which  are  t'nele — 
'  How  unhappy  a  cream r<  !  The 

'  very  real'on  we  art  lb  pi    u         makes 

*  us    milrrahle!     The  b.  jually 
'  void  of  parhons  as  of  fbrrow,  neither 

*  feel  torments  here,  nor  dread  a  future 
'  hell !  What  will  poor  Charlotte  lay 
'  on  jeading  of  my  letter  !  How  wil 
'  my  father  fuppbit  the  (lory  of  my  fate, 
'  when  it  fhail  reach  his  ears!  Wretch, 
'  wretch,  that  I  am!  born  to  be  a  curfe 
'   to  all  who  love  me!' 

The  return  of  the  chairman  brought 
him  a  little  to  his  fenles,  and  he  de- 
manded  hailily  whether  he  had  got  an 
anfwer  from  Count  Cogdy;  to  which  the 
man  replied — 

Chairman.  No,  Sir.  I  went  there 
firft,  but  the  people  of  the  houfe  told  me 
he  was  not  ftiuing,  nor  they  believed 
would  be  for  a  great  while;  fo  I  went  on 
to  Madam  Charlotte's,  and  left  the  letter 
with  her  maid,  as  your  honour  bid  me  : 
but  1  had  not  got  3bove  half  the  itreet, 
he  lore  her  faotboyrah  after  me,  and  faid 
his  lady  would  fpeak  to  me;  on  which 
I  went  back  with  him. 

Clerimont.  Charlotteaii'adyun!  that's 
ftrange. — What  did  the  lay  to  von  ? 

Chairman.  Sir,  (he  o:dy  alked  where 
the  gentleman  was  that  lent  the  letter  by 
me,  and  whether  you  were  alone.  I 
told  her  you  were  at  home,  and  that 
there  was  no'noiv  with  you  thai  I  few. 
She  faid  it  was  very  well,  and  I  came 
sway;  went  again  to  the  count's,  and 
waited  there  ti.l  his  own  man  told  me 
that  his  mailer  had  no;  been  in  hedabove 
two  hours,  and  lie  was  fare  would  not 
rile  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  looneft  j 
faid  I  might  leave  the  letter,  and  come 
about  that  time  for  an  anfwer.  Now 
as  I  did  not  know  whether  that  would 
be  proper,  I  thought  it  bell  to  bring  it 
hark . 

Clerimont.  You  did  well.  I  mall  fee 
him  myfelf. 

On  this  the  chairman  laid  down  the 
letter  en  the  taivc;  and  finding  Cleri- 
mont had  no  farther  cpmmandstor  hira, 
withdrew.  Cleiimont  then  fell  into  a 
lecond  panfe,  but  it  ialted  not  long,  and 
he  cried  out — '  Yes,  [  will  go.  A  :d 
1  perhaps  'tis  better  that  he  Hid  not  fee 
'  my  billet;  he  might  have  found  fome 
'  way  to  evade  the  challenge  that  1  lent 
F  f  «  bin 
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*  him;    but   I  fhall  now  furprize  and 

*  force  him  to  accept  it.' 

While  he  was  fpeaking,  he  ftepped 
to  theclofet,  and  brought  out  a  pair  of 
pocket  piftols,  with  fomeammuniiion  to 
load  them  with:  he  was  jult  beginning 
to  perform  that  work,  when  the  maid  of' 
the  houfe  came  up,  and  told  him  a  lady 
deli  red  to  fpeak  with  liim.  Clerimont 
turned  haltily  about ;  hut  before  he  had 
time  to  fueak,  his  fair  gueft  was  in  the 
room.  Charlotte,  (for  ir  was  (lie  her'eif, 
b'.il  ex  remely  difordered  both  in  her  drefs 
and  looks)  on  finding-  how  Clerinjont 
was  employed,  thus  accolied  him — 

Charlotte.  Oh,  Clei  imont  !  Cleri- 
mont! what  means  that  cruel  letter  you 
jutt  now  fent  me  ?  Wherefore  thefe 
dreadful  preparations?  Tell  me,  this 
ir.ftani  tell  me,  or  I  lhall  die  with  ap- 
prehension ! 

Clerimont.  Ah,  Charlotte!  never  till 
now  unwelcome  to  my  fight,  why,  in 
this  fatal  moment,  ott  thou  fet  before 
me  that  angelick form,  which  ferves  but 
to  remind  me  more  of  the  heaven  I  have 
loit! 

Charlotte.  Shock  not  my  foul  with 
this  defpair,  yet  cruelly  conceal  from  me 
the  caule !  I  have  a  right  to  be  made 
the  partner  of  your  griefs  as  well  as 
joys.  Speak,  then,  I  conjure  you;  let 
me  know  all. 

Clerimont.     I  cannot. 

Charlotte.  You  love  me  not,  if  you 
hide  aught  from  me.  The  woj  it  of  evils 
could  not  give  me  half  the  pain  as  this 
uncertainty.  Clear,  then,  the  temped  on 
your  I  row;  compole  your  mind;  re- 
move thole  murderous  initruments  from 
my  fight,  and Ha!   what's  here! 

In  pointing  towards  the  piftols,  fhe 
faw  the  letter  directed  to  Count  Cogdy ; 
which  fhe  haftily  matched  up,  and  went 
on,  faying — 

Charlotte.  A  letter  to  that  infamous 
villain'.— Ah!  then  I  guefs  what  has 
ha  pened;  fome  curfed  gaming  quart  el ! 
. — Clerimont,  I  mult  read  this  letter. 

Clerimont.  You  may  :  it  will  in  part 
reveal  what  my  tongue  has  notthepower 
to  utter. 

Ever  fince  my  coming  into  the  room, 
I  had  been  extremely  impatient  to  lee 
the  contents  of  this  billet;  fo  while  the 
lady,  with  a  trembling  hand,  was  break- 
ing open  the  leal,  I  flipped  behind  her, 
and  read,  at  the  fame  time  lhe  did,  thefe 
lines— 


'  T  Remember  that,  in  the  inidft  of  my 
-*  '  con fu lion  i  tit  night,  you  offered 
to  give  me  r.  y  revenge  whenever  I 
fhould  demand  it;  which  I  now  do, 
and  expect  you  will  meet  me  within 
an  hour  in  the  long  fit'd  behind  the 
b.ifon  in  Marv  le  Butt,  aimed  with 
fword  and  piftol;  for  it  is  not  with 
cards  or  dice  we  now  muft  try  our 
fltill.  You  have  left  me  nothing  but 
my  life  to  iofe,  and  1  am  impa-.ir-nt 
t  II  1  ftake  it  againft  youis.  Come 
wit  out  a  fecond;  for  I  know  no  gen- 
tlenv.ni  whom  I  would  demean  lb  far 
as  to  engage  him  with  anv  of  your  in- 
famous aflbciates.  If  you  retufe  to 
comply  with  this  fummons,  which 
you  too  much  honour,  you  may 
depend  that,  the  firft  time  I  fee  vou, 
in  wh  it  place  foeverit  be",  I  lhall  make 
you  an  example  to  all  fcoundrels, 
cheats,  and  cowards.  So  no  more 
at  prefent  from 

'  Clerimont. 


c  P.  S.    Send    your    anfwer  by  the 
'   bearer.' 


Charlotte.  Then  you  would  fight! 
would  hazard  a  life  io  precious  to  me, 
only  in  revenge  for  being  defrauded  of 
a  paltry  fum !  Pray  how  much  have 
you  loit ? 

Cltrbhont.     My  all. 

Charlotte.     Be  more  explicit. 

He  then  related  to  her  all  the  parti- 
culars of  his  misfortune;  which,  as  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  with,  would 
be  needltfs  to  repeat.  When  he  had 
given  over  fpeaking,  Charlotte,  with 
the  greater!  feienity  and  fweetnefs,  laid 
to  him — 

Charlotte.  And  is  this  all  that  has 
difconcerted  you  in  io  terrible  a  man- 
ner ? 

Clerimont.  What  means  my  Char- 
lotte? Am  I  not  a  beggar!  irrecover- 
ably a  beggar! 

Charlotte.  How  can  that  be,  when  you 
fay  the  writings  will  be  returned  to  you 
on  payment  of  a  thoufand  pounds  ?  and 
am  not  I  in  p^ffefTion  of  eight  times  that 
fum,  which,  withmylelf,  you  are  fhortly 
to  be  matter  of  ? 

Clerimont.  Plunder  my  Charlotte! 
No,  forbid  it  honour,  jultice,  love! 
Firlt  let  me  perifli! 

Charlotte. 


! 


Charlotte.      Be   not  fo  rafh 
mult,  you  ihall  accept  it. 

Clerimont.  Oh,  Charlotte!  could  I 
abufe  lucii  goodnefs,  1  were  a  vili  iin, 
meaner,  viler  far  than  he  that  has  un- 
done me! 

Charlotte.  Indeed  I  will  not  be  de- 
nied: and  ir  you  peifilt  in  this  obftinac  V, 
will  go  niyieif  in  perlbn,  pay  the  money, 
and  rrdetm  the  obligation. 

Clerimont.  Oh,  l'peak  not,  think  not, 
of  l'uch  a  thing,  unleis  you  wifh  to  lee 
me  turn  again  If  myfelf  one  of  thofe  wea- 
pons I  intended  tor  my  adversary  ! 

Charlotte.  Hold,  Clerimont  i  For- 
bear to  fright  me  thus! — Juft  as  \ou 
fpoke,  a  Sudden  thought  darted  into 
my  head,  as  it  there  were  a  way  to  rid 
you  of  this  incumbrance  without  any 
expence  either  to  yoiufelf  or  me. 

Clerimont.    How  !  By  what  miracle! 

Charlotte.  The  projecl  is  not  yet  quite 
fa/hioned  in  my  brain.  But  you  mult 
come  with  me  to  my  lodgings,  for  I  dare 
not  ti  nit  you  with  yoinlelf.  As  we  go, 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  bring  m y  Scheme 
to  more  perfection. 

Cleri/nont.  Oh,  Charlotte,  thy  ibft- 
nefs  quite  unmans  me  ! 

Charlotte.  No,  it  is  your  own  de- 
Spair  unmans  you.  Let  me  prevail  on 
you  to  give  only  1'ome  reipite  to  theft  hor- 
rible ideas. 

Clerimont.  '  Well,  you  muff  be  obey- 
ed. I  will  defer  the  execution  of  my 
intentions  till  another  day. 

Charlotte  l'eemed  transported  at  hav- 
ing won  thus  far  upon  him;  and  a  coach 
being  called,  they  b^th  went  into  it.  I 
liftened  to  the  directions  given  where  to 
drive;  and,  eager  to  know  what  turn 
this  affair  would  take,  followed  on  foot 
as  tall  as  I  was  able. 


CHAP.    V. 

MAY  POSSIELY  BECOME  THE  SUB- 
JECT OFSOMEFUTUKECOMhDY, 
AS  THERE  IS  NOTHING  IN  THE 
STORY  THAT  CAN  BE  OBJECT- 
ED TO  AT  THE  LICENCE-OF- 
FICE. 

AMONG  all  the  indefatigable  en- 
quires I  had  lb  long  been  making 
after  things int  ndrd  to  be  keptl<*ciet, 
never  had  my  curiolitymet  with  a  greater 
disappointment  than  it  did  at  the  time  I 
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am  fpeaking  of.  I  arrived  at  the  houfe 
where  Charlotte  lodged  the  very  moment 
chat  the  coach,  which  brought  that  lady 
and  her  lover  thither  was  discharged  and 
driving  off;  and  had  the  mortification  to 
lee  the  door  Ihut  when  I  was  not  at  the 
diftance  of  above  ten  paces  from  it. 
Every  prefent  minute,  however,  flatter- 
ing me  with  the  hope*  that  the  Succeed- 
ing ones  would  be  more  fuccefsful,  I 
waited,  though  I  cannot  fay  with  much, 
patience  about  two  hours;  no  one  having 
any  occalton,  I  fuppofe,  either  to  go  in 
or  our.  At  lalt  a  frieridly  baker  knocked 
at  the  door  ;  which  being  opened,  I  to.  k 
thfl  opp  >rtunity  to  flip  in  while  he  deli- 
vered a  ioai  of  bread  to  the  fervant  of 
tlit  houfe. 

I  went  up  flairs,  and  found  the  per- 
fons  I  fought  for  in  the  dining-room. 
B  t  here,  alas!  J  was  a  Second  time  dii- 
appointedj  the  grand  Confultation  be- 
tween them  was  over  before  my  en- 
trance, and  what  I  heard  alter  I  came 
in  could  not  make  me  able  to  form  any 
judgment  of  the  Subject  they  had  been 
upon.  I  could  only  know  that  fometbmg 
oi  gn  at  moment  had  been  concluded,  as 
th«  1  1  !■]•  will  easily  perceive  by  the  fol- 
lowing fliort  dialogue — 

Charlotte.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
much  you  have  obliged  me  by  this  con- 
feiiion;  but  1  will  not  detain  you,  left 
the  villain  fiiould  be  gone  out.  Re- 
member to  fix  the  appointment  at  leven, 
or  between  leven  and  eight,  this  even- 
ing. 

Clerimont.     Yes,  yes. 

Charlotte.  By  that  time  I  Aiall  be 
abte  to  gel  every  thing  in  order:  and  you 
will  fee  I  fhal!  plav  my  part  as  well  a„ 
the  belt  aftrefs  of  them  all.  Do  you 
take  care  that  no  unguarded  look  or  woid 
give?  the  count  any  room  to  fit f peel  yi  u 
are  H's  in  go  d- humour  than  you  pre- 
tend to  be. 

Clerimont.  Fear  not ;  I  mall  be  cau- 
tious n  t  to  fpoil  fo  good  a  plot  by  my 
ill  performance. 

Charlmte.  If  it  Succeeds,  as  I  have 
not  the  leail  doubt  it  will,  the  (lory  will 
be  a  fubject  ot  mirth  for  us  as  killing  as 
our  lives. 

Clerimont.  And  as  lading  a  fubieft, 
for  my  admiration  of  the  wit  and  con- 
trivance of  my  dear,  dear  Charlotte. 

Charlotte.    Well,  well,  defer  your  en- 
comiums till  a  more  feafonable  opp  >r- 
tunity.     I  long,  methinks,  to  have  thii 
F  f  Z  bull  litis 
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bufinefs  over;  and  it  is  high  time  for 
you  to  begin  ro  fet  the  firlt  wheel  of 
our  machine  in  motion. 

Clerimont.  I  am  going.  Adieu,  my 
love. 

He  accompanied  thefe  words  with  a 
very  tender  and  pafiionate  falute,  then 
left  the  room.  Though  I  eafily  perceived 
that  Charlotte  had  fomtwhat  of  gnat 
importance  to  tranfict  in  this  affair,  yet, 
as  I  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  onte, 
I  choie  to  follow  Clerimont.  He  went 
directly  to  Cogdy's  lodgings;  and,  on 
aflring  if  he  were  at  home,  was  mewed 
into  a  hanJfome  parlour;  where,  after 
waiting  about  a  minute,  the  count's  fer- 
vant  came  to  him,  and  laid  his  matter 
had  not  been  long  out  of  bed,  and  was 
not  quite  drefl'ed,  but  delired  he  would 
walk  up  ;  which  he  did,  with  his  Invi- 
sible artendant  clofe  behind  him.  The 
count  no  fooner  law  him  enter,  than  he 
ran  to  embrace  him  w!th  a  Fiench  com- 
plaifance,  laying  at  the  fame  time — 

Cogdy.  Dear  Clerimont,  I  am  glad 
to  fee  you. 

Clerimont.  My  dear  count,  a  lucky 
morning  to  you.  I  behaved  fom.what 
oddly  lalt  night,  and  could  not  be  ealy 
till  I  came  and  alkrd  your  pardon. 

Cogdy.  Oh,  Sir,  you  have  it,  you  have 
it;  I  thought  no  more  of  it.  I  know  it 
is  natural  for  a  gentleman  to  be  a  little 
out  of  humour  at  firlt  lofing  his  mo- 
ney. 

Clerimont.  But  1  W3S  lefs  eye u fable 
than  you  imagine;  for,  to  contefs  the 
truth,  I  had,  in  B^nk  hills,  upwards 
of  two:honfand  pounds  lying  in  my  bu- 
reau at  home;  fo  was  under  no  necellity 
either  of  playing  upon  tick,  or  of  trou- 
bling a  lawyer  to  mortgage  the  reverlion 
of  my  eftate. 

Cogdy.  Is  it  potable  1  Are  you  in 
earner!  ? 

Clermont.  To  convince  you  I  am 
fo,  you  (hail  hfeve  theteffimony  of  your 
own  eyes.     Sec  here,  count — and  here. 

In  fpeaking  this,  he  took  ovit  of  rus 
pocket-book  feveral  hiiis  to  the  amount 
of  the  fum  he  had  mentioned.  The 
count  ftretche>i  his  eyes  broad  or>enj 
looked  at  the  bills,  ieemed  much  fur- 
prized  .   and  faid — 

(    "Jy.   Thefe  are  Bank-bills,  indeed ! 

Cienmcni.  Aye,  I  can  nun  them 
into  ready  fpecse  at  any  banker's  in 
town. 

Cogdw  Well,  [  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing how  a  man  who  had  two  thouland 


pounds  by  him  could  fuffer  himfelf  to  be 
di (conceited  at  the  lofs  of  one. 

Clerimont.  Hang  it,  it  was  not  the 
lofs  of  the  money  that  vexed  me;  but  I 
had  the  hyppo,  and  that  damned  hyp 
makes  one  affront  one's  belt  (Vends. 

Cogdy.  So.  then,  I  fuppot'e  you  will 
redeem  your  mortgage  ? 

Clerimont.  Time  enough  for  that. 
But,  now  I  think  on  it,  you  offered  me 
my  revenue,  and  I'll  e'en  try  my  chance 
once  more. 

Cogdy.     As-  how  i 

Clerimont.  Why,  ftake  one  of  thefe 
thoufands  againft  my  mortgage,  f  i  either 
win  the  horieor  lofe  the  laddie. 

Cogdy.  With  all  my  heart:  whenevei 
you  pleafe. 

Clerimont.  Let  it  be  to-night,  then. 

Cogdy.  Agreed.  Will  you  ltay  and 
dine  with  me? 

Chrimont.  I  am  engaged  with  a 
young  fellow  juft  come  to  town,  and  to 
the  polfeliion  of  a  great  eltate;  b.:t  I 
will  mett  you  at  night,  and  perhaps 
bring  him  with  me. 

Ccgdy.  Do;  I  (ball  be  glad  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Clerimont.  We  knew  one  another  in 
the  country  :  he  will  go  any  where  with 
me. — But,  harkye,  count,  I  don't  like 
that  houf  we  were  in  lalt  night;  evert 
ihing  in  it,  methinks,  has  the  face  of 
poverty  and  ill-luck.  My  young  fpark 
is  vaftly  nice,  and  will  be  apt  to  fin  up 
his  noie  at  it.  Can't  you  think  of  a 
more  agreeable  place  > 

Cogdy.  I  know  of  feveral.  The  only 
reafon  that  makes  me  chufe  to  go  thi- 
ther fo  often  is,  btcaufe  I  think  it  the 
moit  fafe.  This  curled  act  of  parlia- 
ment has  laid  fuch  reltriction  on  us  who 
love  play,  that  it  is  not  every  wher 
due  vsntuie  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  that 
cllverfion, 

Clerimont.  Wha<  objection  have  you 
to  Mixum's,  in  ******   Street? 

Cogdy.  * Tis  a  good  houie,  and  ex- 
cellent accoirrmo<'ation.  But  don't  yon 
know  that  it  was  learched  three  or  four 
niyhts  ago  by  a  whole  polfe  of  confta- 
bles  ? 

CUrimont.  Yes,  but  they  found  no- 
thing of  what  they  ome  to  look  for; 
therefore  the  mod  fecme  at  piefent,  as 
they  will  fcarce  come  again  in  halte. 

Cogdy.  Well,  then,  we  will  meet 
there,  if  you  pleafe.     At  what  houi  ? 

C'erimont.  Seven,  or  a  little  after,  if 
it  i'uits  you. 

Cogdy, 
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Ccgdy.  Extremely  well  --then  we  fliall 
have  the  whole  evening  beiore  us. 
I  He  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  and 
had  rofe  up  for  that  pmrpofe,  when 
Wheedle,  Hazard,  and  Coaxum,  came 
all  together  into  the  room  ;  they  feetned 
a  little  for  prized  at  feeing  him  'here,  but 
tainted   him  with  their  uiual  familiarity. 

Hazard.  Hah !  dear  Cleiimont, 
good  morning  to  you. 

Wheedle.  Now  you  look  like  your- 
felf  again;  you  were  quits  another  man 
lall  night. 

Coaxum.  Ave,  faith,  you  mult  ex- 
pe£t  to  be  well  roalied. 

Clerimont.  I  know  I  deferveit.  But 
you  mult  defer  your  lareaim.s  till  night, 
for  I  am  in  great  halte  a;  picfent  ;  lb, 
gentlemen,  your  fcrvant. 

He  was  going  out  of  the  room  with 
thel'e  words;  but,  jnft  as  he  cane  to  tlie 
door,  he  tinned  back,  and  faid  to  Count 
Cogd\ — 

Clerimont.  Be  lure,  count,  not  to 
forget  to  biing  the  writings  with  you. 

Cogdy.  No,  no;  they  bare  never  been 
out  of  my  pocket  lir.ee  you  delivered 
(hem  to  me  hdt  night. 

There  palled  no  more  between  them  : 
C'Jerimont  went  haltily  down  flairs,  and 
i  g1  idly  would  have  followed  him;  bat 
Hazard  and  Wheedle  happened  to  fl 
between  the  do  >r  and  the  corner  where  \ 
bad  unlui  kily  potted  myfelf,  fo  that  It 
wasimpolHKfefor  me  to  remove  my  quar- 
ts :  s  wthoui  limning  a  very  great  riirue 
of  being  felt  either  by  the  one  or  I 
other.  Dur.rtg  the  iliort  time  I  was 
compelled  to.itav,  I  heard  the  follow,  1  g 
ootiverfation,  which  1  would  ir t  trouble 
imv  readers  with  the  repetition  of,  bi>t  to 
fhew  what  muh  iters  of  mnkin!  thefe 
degenerate  wretches  aie  who  get  their 
livelihood  by  gaming. 

Coaxum.  What  does  he  mean  by 
writifl  s?  Sure  he  is  net  going  to  le- 
d  •  in  his  mortgage ! 

Cogdy.  No;  hut  he  ic  going  to  feud 
a  thouiand,  or,  it  is  likely,  two  rhou- 
find  pounds  after  it.  We  haws  made 
an  appointment  to  play  again  to  night. 

Hazard.     What,  upon  tick  ? 

Wheedle.  Phoo  !  that  is  doing  of  no- 
thing;  the  fed  has  nomoie  eltates  in  re- 
verfion  to  make  over. 

Cogdy.  You  cannot  imagine  me  fo 
weak  as  to  loie  my  time  with  a  tellow 
that  ha*  no  money  nor  effects  j.  no,  no, 


I  always  go  upon  good  grounds.  I  tell 
you  he  has  two  thouiand  pounds  in 
Bank-bills;  he  (hewed  them  tome. 

Hazard.    How  did  he  come  by  them  ^ 

Cogdy.  Tis  no  matter  to  us  how  he 
came  by  them;  we  are  fine  of  making 
them  ours  before  we  deep. 

Wheedle.  They  mi  It  certainly  be 
bills  his  father  has  inti  tilted  him  with  to 
buy  tto;k  either  for  himlelf  or  ibme  of 
his  friends  in  the  country.  The  young 
tellow  will  hang  hin.felf  to-morrow, 
wh(  n  he  reflecls  or.  w  hat  he  has  dene. 

Hazard.  Let  him  hang  himlelf, 
when  we  have  got  all  he  has  to  loie. 

Cogdy.  Aye,  aye.  But  I  can  telt 
you  better  news  than  this:  he  brings  a 
rich  young  heir  with  him;  one  (hat 
knows  nothing  ot  the  world;  a  meie 
lap,  a  greenhorn.  There  will  be  fleec- 
ing, my  boys'. 

Jult  as  the  count  had  done  fpeaking, 
fome  little  noi/e  in  the  Ilreet  made  them 
all  run  to  ths  windows;  by  which  mean* 
I  got  the  !b  much  w:ihed-for  oppor- 
tunity of  elcaping  from  my  confine- 
ment. When  I  found  myfelf  at  liber  y, 
I  began  to  confider  not  only  on  what  I 
had  feen  and  heard,  but  alio  on  whst  S 
had  not  feen  nor  heard.  I  was  Itill  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  Char- 
lotte's contrivance,  and  could  not  keen 
myfelf  from  fretting  at  the  many  dilap- 
pointments  I  bad  met  with  on  that  ac- 
rount;  I  was  doomed,  however,  to  re- 
ceive vet  one  more. 

Though  f  doubted  not  but  when  the 
game  Iters  met  the  whole  would  be  laid 
open  to  me,  yet  the  time  Itemed  too  te- 
dious for  my  impatience.  I  wanted  to 
ki  raw  the  bufinefs  of  the  plot  before  I 
law  it  acted,  and  let  myfelt  to  think  on 
the  in  >lt  probable  means  to  accomplish 
my  defigas.  Accordingly  I  went  to  the 
lodgings,  of  Charlotte,  hoping  to  find 
Clerinu  nt  there,  an<l  difcover  fbme- 
ihing  farther  by  ti.ediic  m(e  they  would 
have  together";  but,  to  my  g  cat  morti- 
fication, perceived  the  rooms  quite 
empty,  excepting  a  litre  Ian  dog  lvmg 
on  a  cidhion  before  the  tire.  I  had  now 
no  other  reiburce  than  to  go  home  to 
dinner,  which  I  did;  and  after  having 
got  my  Tablets  made  ready  to  receives 
new  imprellion,  diverted  myfelf  in  the 
bell  manner  I  could  till  the  hour  arrived 
which  enabled  me  to  tx  >!ore  what  at 
urelent  appeared  fib  myilerious  to  1. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

WILL  PUT  A  FINAL  PERIOD  TO  THE 
SUSPENCE  OF  MY  READERS,  IN 
RELATION  TO  CLERIMONT  AND 
CHARLOTTK. 

AS  precious  a  thing  as  time  is,  and 
as  much  as  I  alwa)  s  knew  the 
real  value  of  it,  the  hours,  methoughf, 
moved  (lowly  on  till  the  clock  (truck 
(even,  and  to!d  me  that  I  might  now 
hope  for  the  full  eclairciiFement  of  an  ad- 
venture I  had  already  taken  fo  much 
fruitlefs  pains  to  explore.  Pretty  fe- 
cure,  however,  that  I  (honld  notlofemy 
labour  any  more  on  this  occafion,  1  went 
with  great  glee  and  jollity  of  mind  to  the 
houfe  of  Mr.  Mixum.  Count  Cogdy 
and  his  three  affociates  came  preiently 
after,  and  were  (hewn  into  the  belt  room, 
where  I  accompanied  them.  On  their 
caliing  for  wine,  Mixum  came  up  with 
it  himfelf,  to  pay  his  compliments,  as  not 
having  fcen  them  for  a  coiifiderable  time; 
and  there  enfued  fomedil'coarfe concern- 
ing the  fearch-warrarit  that  had  been 
granted  againft  the  houfe,  the  manner 
in  which  tliofe  perfons  who  were  there 
had  mai'e  their  efcape  horn  the  officers, 
and  fuel)  like  affairs;  which  not  being 
at  all  materia!  to  my  purpofe,  I  regard- 
ed not,  nor  (bread  my  Tablets  to  re- 
ceive. 

Within  about  half  an  hour  Clerimont 
and  his  young  friend  appeared.  The 
rait  fight  of  the  latter  extremely  (truck 
nte ;  I  thought  I  had  fomewhtre  ieen  that 
face,  but  when,  or  where,  or  on  what 
occafion,  I  could  not  preftntlv  lecol- 
lect,  and  it  was  fome  minutes  before  I 
knew  this  kerning  beau  for  a  real  belle; 
in  fine,  it  was  no  qlher  than  Charlotte 
herielt.  Kile  was,  indeed,  fo  artfully 
difguifed  in  all  points,  that  a  perfon 
much  better  acquainted  with  her  fea- 
tures might  have  been  deceived;  her 
cheeks,  which  had  naturally  no  more 
red  in  them  than  was  neceflary  to  pre- 
ferve  her  complexion  from  the  character 
of  a  dead  palcnels,  were  now,  by  the 
help  of  carmine  or  Portugal  paiie,  of 
a  high  ruddy  coloui;  her  eye-brows, 
which  were  of  a  fine  fight  brown,  w  re 
now  black  as  jet;  and  that  fweet  and  mo- 
del! air  fo  becoming  in  the  amiable  Char- 
lotte, converted  into  one  all  bold  and 
rakifh. 


Clerimont,  with  a  well-difTembled 
gaiety  in  his  voice  and  countenance,  pre- 
fented  her  to  the  company,  tailing  thein 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  a 
friend,  whofe  conversion  he  doubt- 
ed not  would  be  agreeable  to  them. 
They  received  her  with  the  greater!  \o- 
litenefs  and  good-breeding:  for  I  mud 
here  obferve,  that  though  thefe  men, 
either  through  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  or  their  own  mifmanagement  and 
ill -conduct,  were  reduced  to  the  wretched 
courfe  they  now  took  tor  lubfiltence, 
they  had  all  of  them  been  endewed  with 
a  liberal  education,  and  knew  how  to 
behave  like  perfons  of  real  honour  and 
falhion  whenever  they  found  it  fuitable 
to  their  irttereft  to  do  fo.  The  glals 
went  round  two  or  three  times,  while 
they  talked  only  on  ordinary  matters; 
but  our  fair  Amazon  being  impatimt,  I 
fuppofe,  to  put  the  finifliing  ltroke  to 
the  ltratdgem  (he  had  formed,  (tarted 
upon  a  fudden,  and  ("aid — 

Charlotte.  Well,  but,  gentlemen, 
how  are  we  to  pafs  the  evening?  I  hope 
in  (omething  more  agreeable  than  meie 
chit-chat?  Clerimont  talked  of  play, 
and  I  lee  v on  have  implements  rea tiy. 

Cogdy.  Sir,  we  amufe  ourfel  ves  that 
way  fometimes;  and,  if  jou  chufe  it, 
(hall  be  ready  to  oblige  you. 

Charlotte.  Oh,  by  ?U  means.  I  love 
play  extravagantly:  tliemufickoi  a  dice, - 
box  is  to  me  beyond  all  Handel's  operas 
and  oratorios;  here  is  more  real  har- 
mony than  in  the  fpheres  themfelves, 
and  I  could  dance  eternally  to  the  found. 
Come,  gentlemen,  which  of  you  will 
engage  me  ?  I  have  fome  look  pieces 
in  my  pocket,  which  I  am  ready  to  throw 
avvav,  if  chance  (hould  ib  determine. 

Hazard.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  your  man, 
if  you  think  fit;  for  I  know  the  count 
has  made  an  agreement  to  phy  wi-h 
Clerimont  on  a  very  particular  occa- 
fion . 

Charlotte.  Then,  Sir,  I  will  content 
myfelf  a  while  with  being  a  by-itander. 

Hazard.  You  need  not,  Sir;  you 
fee  heiv  a»e  more  tables  than  one. 

Charlotte.  Ave;  but  I  chute  to  bet 
on  my  friend's  fide. 

Hazard.  H*y,  as  you  pleafe  for  that; 
we  (hall  any  ot  us  be  ready  to  take  yuu 
up. 

The  count  and  Clerimont  being  now 
in  an  attitude  to  play,  and  the  wiitings 
laid  down  on  the  one  fide,  and  a  thou  land 
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pound  Bank-bill  on  the  other,   Char- 
lotte cried  out— 

Charlotte.  What  !  paper  againft 
paichment !  Thefeare  the  oddelt  itakes 
1  ever  law.  Yours,  Clcrimont,  I  think, 
is  a  thoufand  pounds? 

Cogdy.  I  affure  you,  Sir,  that  mine 
is  the  full  equivalent. 

Charlotte.  I  believe  lb.  But,  hefore 
you  begin,  you  mult  give  me  leave  to 
ij.eak  a  word  or  two. 

Cogdy.      As  many  as  you  pieafe,  Sir. 

Charlotte.  It  is  only  this — You  mult 
lofe,  count. 

Cogdy.     Mull  life,  Sir! 

Charlotte.     Aye,  Sir,  mult  lofe. 

Cugdy.  That,  Sir,  will  happen,  as 
Fortune  fnall  decree. 

Charlotte.  Sir,  1  ftand  in  the  place 
of  Fortune,  and  tell  you  that  you  mult 
lofe  tho;e  writings  to  Clerimont. 

Hazard.     What  means  all  this! 

Cogdy.    T  do  not  underltard  you,  Sir. 

Charlotte.  I  will  (peak  plainer.  Your 
falfe  dice  will  be  of  no  "ervice  to  you  at 
this  time.  You  mult  willingly  return 
to  Clerimont  thatdeed  of  reverfion  which 
you  drew  him  ill  to  fign  as  a  iecurity 
for  money  you  had  bafely  cheated  him 
of:  I  fay  willingly;  for,  if  you  do  not, 
I  am  come  prepared  with  means  to  force 
you  to  it. 

Cogdy.  Sir,  I  fcorn  both  your  words 
and  tli. eats.  J  never  cheated  any  man; 
nor  will  part  with  what  chance  has  be- 
llowed upon  me. 

Hazard.  'Sdeath  !  mall  we  be  bul- 
lied by  nidi  a  prig! 

Charlotte.  None  of  your  big  words; 
I  have  that  will  lilence  you.  See  here, 
the  copy  of  a  warrant  from  Juitice  Fer- 
rit,  to  apprehend  and  bring  befoie  him 
the  bodies  of  George  Van  Hellmoek, 
alias  Count  Cogdy,  Jonn  Hazard  Tho- 
mas Wheedle,  and  William  Coaxum. 
The  original  of  this  is  in  the  hands  of 
perfons  who,  on  the  lealt  Ham;/  of  my 
foot,  will  come  up  and  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. 

The  gamefters  now  looked  on  each 
other  with  all  the  marks  of  conlternation; 
but,  before  they  had  time  10  make  any 
reply  to  what  Charlotte  had  laid,  Mix- 
um.  all  pale  and  trembling,  came  run- 
ning into  the  room,  and  faid— 

Mixum.  Oh,  gentlemen,  we  are  all 
undone!  Three  or  four  conftables  are 
at  the  door;  one  of  my  drawers  faw 
them  as  he  went  out  to  carry  a  pint  of 
wine  to  a  neighbour's  houfe:  and  there 


is  a  young  man  below,  too,  who  I  dare 
fay  is  a  lpy;  for  he  does  not  May  in  the 
room,  but  walks  backwards  and  for- 
wards  in  the  entry,  and  looks  at  every 
bo  ly  as  they  pafs  by;  lb  that  'here  is  no 
efcapmg,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Charlotte.  He  tells  yen  truth;  the 
perlon  he  fpeaks  of  is  planted  there 
by  me,  and,  on  my  giving  the  fignal, 
will  call  in  his  myrmidons;  fo  that  you 
lnve  nothing  tor  it  but  to  deliver  the 
wnttngs  quietly  to  Clerimont :  if  you 
do  this,  I  will  mltantly  go  down,  and 
fend  away  the  officers,  under  pretence 
that  the  information  was  wrongs  and 
that  no  gamefters  are  here. 

Cogdy.  Confulion  !  What  is  to  be 
done!  % 

Hazard.  "Sdeath,  count,  do  not  part 
with  tlu  writings!  We'll  fifht  our  way 
thi    u  ;h  them ! 

Charlotte.  Nay,  then,  I  give  the  fig* 
nal. 

She  advanced  towards  the  door  with 
thele  words;  but  Mixum  threw  hinifelf 
between,  and,  with  the  molt  pity-mov- 
ing geliure,  faid — 

M'xum.  Hold,  Sir,  I  befeech  you! 
Conlider,  I  never  offended  ycu!  Do  not 
rum  me  and  mv  houle  for  ever ! 

Clerimont.  Oh,  you  will  be  provided 
with  lodgings  in  Bridewell,  and  fare  no 
worfe  than  thefe  worthy  gentlemen  heie, 
your  cuftomi  rs. 

Cogdy.  Well,  I  did  not  think  Mr. 
Clerimont  would  have  turned  informer. 

Clerimont.  Nor  did  I  think  I  had 
affociated  myfelf  with  common  (harpers, 
cheats,  and  villains,  till  lalt  night  con- 
vinced me  of  it. 

Charlotte.  Thefe  altercations  are 
only  lofe  of  time;  the  officers  will  be  im- 
patient.  Speak,  count,  rofolve  at  once; 
(hall  1  difmifs,  or  call  them  to  the  exer- 
ctfeof  th.ir  function  ? 

Cogdy.  Hell  and  the  devil! — What 
fay  you,  gentlemen  ? 

Wheedle.  E'en  give  up  the  writings, 
and  the  devil  go  with  them ! 

Coaxum.     Aye,  aye,  give  them  up. 

Hazard.  Since  there  is  no  remedy, 
I  give  my  vr.te. 

Cogdy.  Nothing  vexes  me  fo  much 
as  to  be  thus  outwitted,  gulled,  tricked. 
-—There,  Mr.  Clerimont,  take  back 
your  mortgage.  But  I  mult  tell  you. 
Sir,  that  you  have  not  a6ted  like  a  gen- 
tleman. 

Clerimont.  I  threw  off  the  gentle- 
man when  I  ftondefcended  to  play  in 
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fiich  company.  A  gamefter  is  the  low- 
eft  and  molt  infamous  of  all  characters; 
nay,  the  molt  dangerous,  too;  worfe 
even  than  a  highway  robber:  he  takes 
but  part;  you  plunder,  without  remorle, 
the  whole  Fortune  of  him  whom  you  de- 
coy into  your  lnares.  Nor  can  ihere  b^ 
any  excufe  horn  your  necelfnies,  while 
we  have  fo  numerous  a  fleet  and  Hand- 
ing army,  which  are  continually  want- 
ing recruits,  and  refuie  none  who  have 
health  and  vigour. 

Cogdy.     Sir,   you  have  got  what  you 
wanted  5  lo  pray  keep  your  remonlh 
to  von  r  lei  f. 

Charlotte.  Aye,  aj  ad.vicj:  is  loft 
on  lhoh  hardened  profligates.  Gome, 
iet  us  go. 

Clerimont.     I  aftend  you. 

Neither  Clerimont  nor  his  fair  cham- 
pion (aid  any  more,  but  went  directly 
out  of  the  room  :  a  volley  of  curfes  from 
the  mouths  of  all  thefe  miscreants  pur- 
sued their  fteps.  I  had  no  inclination  to 
ftay  where  I  was;  but,  jaft  as  I  palTcd 
the  door,  I  heard  Jack  Hazard,  who  was 
the  moll  violent  of  the  four,  fay  to  his 
companions — '  It  is  that  faucy,    pert, 

*  young  coxcomb,    that  has  fpirited  up 

*  Clerimont  to  do  all  this  :   but  if  ever  I 

*  meet  him  in   a  convenient  place,  I'll 

*  pink  him — I'll  make  a  loop-hole  in  his 

*  flefh  big  enough  to  let  out  twenty  fiich 
e  puny  fouls.1 

I  could  not  forbear  laughing  within 
tnyfelfat  this  menace  5  which,  though 
it  (hewed  the  villainous  difpohtion  of  the 
wrt  tch  who  fpoke  it,  I  knew  it  was  im- 
poilible  ever  to  reach  the  perfon  it  was 
levelled  againft.  The  amiable  and  witty 
Charlotte  kept  her  promife;  and,  on  her 
coming  down  ft  airs,  gave  orders  to  the 
young  man  who  waited  her  commands 
to  lend  away  the  conftables;  after  which 
fhe  took  coach  with  her  lover,  attended 
with  as  many  blclfings  and  good-withes 
from  Mixum,  as  ftie  had  been  loaied 
with  curies  from  thofe  above. 

As  I  could  expect  no  more  from  this 
adventure  than  the  retributions  of  Cleri- 
mont to  his  beloved  Charlotte,  for  the 
happy  deliverance  fhe  had  given  him 
from  defti  notion,  and  which  I  could 
eafily  conceive  without  hearing,  I  re- 
turned to  my  own  apartment,  in  order 
to  get  my  Tablets  made  ready  for  the 
acquisition  of  fome  new  dilcovery.  I 
muft  not,  however,  take  leave  of  thefe 
lovers,  without  letting  the  publick  know 
that  a  marriage  between  them,  which 


had  forte  time  before  been  agreed  upon, 
is  now  confumtnated  ;  and  that  Cleri- 
mont, linceiely  touched  with  the  danger 
he  has  efcaped,  ha;  made  a  firm  reib- 
lution  never  to  play  but  for  fijjall  firms, 
and  for  thofe  only  with  •  erlbus  whole 
honour  am!  integrity  he  is  well  allured 
of-  As  for  the  gamesters,  they  (tiH  con- 
tinue to  infer!  this  great  town,  like  Sa- 
tan, watching  to  devour  all  the  prey 
they  can  get  into  their  clinches.  If  tiiis 
little  narrative  may  warn  any  perfon  to 
avoid  the  mare,  the  pains  I  have  taken 
to  explain  it  will  be  well  rewarded. 


CHAP.     VII. 

CONTAINS  "SOMETHING  WHICH  PER- 
HATS  THERE  ARE  MORE  LADIES 
THAN  ONE  WILL  NOT  THINK 
THEMStl.VES  OBLIGED  TO  THE 
AUTHOR    1  OR  REPEALING. 

THERE  is  no  refentment  fo  impla- 
cable and  lafting  as  that  which  is 
occafioned  by  love  convened  into  hatred 
by  ill  treatment;  and  by  the  more  How 
degree  this  paflion  rifes  in  our  minds, 
the  more  viiulent  it  becomes  after  hav- 
ing once  gained  peffeflion. 

Cleanthes,  a  gentleman  of  good  fa- 
mily, great  worth,  and  opulent  ellate, 
loved  to  the  moft  romantick  excefs  a 
young  woman  who,  excepting  a  tole- 
rable mare  of  beauty,  had  no  one  real 
charm  to  recommend  her  to  a  perfon  of 
his  character.  She  was  meanly  born, 
more  meanly  educated  ;  fhe  was  filly, 
vain,  capricious,  and  of  a  reputation  not 
quite  unHemifhed.  Yet  did  he  no 
fooner  hecome  acquainted  with  her,  than 
he  broke  off  the  addielles  lie  had  long 
made  to  a  lady  of  great  merit  and  for- 
tune; and,  in  a  fhort  time,  contrary  to 
all  the  remonftrances  and  diflV.afions  of 
his  friends,  publickly  mairied  her. 

Being  a  hufband  made  him  not  lefs  a 
lover.  His  obfequioufbefs  is  not  to  be 
paralleled;  his  whole  ftudy  was  to  pleafe 
her;  every  fucceeding  day  brought  with 
it  an  addition  of  his  dotage  of  her;  he 
was  always  happy  in  her  prefence,  never 
eal'y  in  her  abfence;  and,  to  ufe  Shake- 
fpeare's  exprefhon— 

'  Appetite  increased  by  what  it  fed  on.* 

Auglara,  for  fo  ihe    is  called,   had 
fo  little  fenfe  of  the  happineis  flie  en- 
joyed, 
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joyed,  or  afTc-clion  or  gratitude  for  tlie 
man  who  bellowed  it  on  !  er,  thai  fhe 
prefently  gave  the  givateft  loofe  to  her 
too  amorous  inclinations;  thought  of 
nothing  but  engaging  new  admirers; 
and,  to  that  end,  made  advances,  which 
it  would  be  Ihockiog  to  repeat,  to  eveiy 
pretty  fellow  fhecame  in  company  with, 
even  before  the  face  of  her  much- 
injured  hufband;  who,  blinded  by  his 
pnffion,  for  a  long  time  looked  on  all 
that  flic  did  as  proceeding  only  from  the 
too  great  vivacity  of  her  temper.  Had 
flie  obferved  the  leait  degree  of  circum- 
fpeclion  in  her  amours,  he  would  fcarce 
ever  have  believed  there  was  a  pofTibi- 
lity  of  her  being  guilty;  but  file  took 
no  pains  to  deceive  him;  and  though  flie 
knew  he  lived  but  in  her  fight,  was 
fcarce  ever  at  home;  and,  through  the 
want  either  of  artifice  or  complai- 
fance,  gave  herfelf  not  the  pains  of 
makii  g  any  excufes  for  her  continual 
rambles. 

This  made  him  at  laft  fall  into  a  deep 
melancholy;  yet  (fill  he  loved  her,  and 
could  not  for  a  great  while  prevail  on 
himlelf  to  lay  any  re(tri£lions  on  her 
conducl.  All  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  thev  lived  toge- 
ther,  while  they  highly  condemned  her 
treatment  of  him,  were  ready  to  defpife 
his  lenity  and  forbearance.  At  length, 
however,  the  tables  were  entirely  turned; 
from  having  been  at  firft  the  mod  fond, 
and  afterwards  the  paffive  hufband,  he 
became,  all  at  once,  the  molt  cruel  and 
tyrannick  :  he  took  from  her  all  the  jew- 
els and  other  ornaments  he  had  beftowed 
upon  her;  locked  her  into  a  garret;  buf- 
fered no  one  to  come  near  her,  except  a 
fervant,  who  carried  food  to  her  of  the 
coarfeft  kind,  and  no  more  than  would 
jufc  fuffice  to  keep  her  from  perifh- 
ing. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  but  that  fo 
ft  range  an  alteration  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  late  fond,  and  indeed  madly  doating 
Cleanthes,  muft  become  the  fubjeel  of 
much  converlation  in  town.  A  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  is  reckoned  to 
have  fome  tafte  for  poetry,  fhewed  me  a 
few  lines  fhe  had  wrote  on  the  occa- 
fion,  which  I  think  may  not  be  difagree- 
able  to  my  readers.  They  are  as  fol- 
low— 


'     on:     THE    iT.fifNTCHUFtT''    OF    CLS- 
*     A  1  1     WIFE       WHOM      It 

'     ONCF.    LOVED    TO    AS    GREAT  AN    tX- 
'     CESs. 

'   A'^  t-'Pel''!   languifh  at  th'  approach   of 

*  And,  by  degrees,    melt   flow  their   thine 

'  away, 
'   Awhile    they  glimmer    with    contracted 

*  fires, 

*  Tremblintc,  unable  to  relax  their  fpires;! 
'  But,  when   the  fun's  broad  eye  is  open'd 

'   wide, 
'  And  beams,  thick  fl  ifhing,  fhoot  on  every 

«  fide, 
'  No  more  their  emulative  force  they  try, 
'  But,   ftruck  with  radiance,  fink  at  once, 

'   and  die : 
'  So  in  his  heart  love  long  maintain'd  it's 

'  place, 
'  Till  full  conviction  glar'dhim  in  the  face, 
'  And  fore'd  th'  unwilling  fofenefs  to  give 

*  way 

'  To  hate,  and  rage,  and  fierce  refentment's 
'  (way. 
'  Unhappy  man! 
'   What    wild  extremes  hurry   thy  head- 

*  ftrong  will! 
'  What  boilt'rous  paffions  thy  vex' 


'  head-  -» 
t'dbo-  I 
iftill.    J 


♦  Corn  fill ! 

*  To  reafon's  facred  rules  a  truant : 
'   Whoe'erhe  be  the  golden  mean  foregoes, 

'  Exchanges  hop'd-for  joys  for  certain  wees.* 

By  all  the  difcourfes  I  heard  wherever 
I  went  concerning  this  affair,  I  found, 
that  though  fcarce  any  one  pitied  A- 
glaura,  yet  almoil  every  one  condemned 
Cleanthes;  no  lefs  for  his  prefent  ill- 
ufage  of  her,  than  they  had  formerly 
done  for  the  extravagance  of  his  love. 

'  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man 

*  of  fenfe  or  honour,'  faid  one, '  to  treat 
'  thus  inhumanly  a  woman,  how  un- 
4  worthy  foever  fhe  may  be,  who  is  yet 
'  his  wife.' 

'  If  flie  is  really  guilty  of  having 
'  wronged  his  bed,'  cried  another,  •  as 
'  indeed  there  is  not  the  leaft  room  to 
'  doubt,  why,  on  the  difcovery  of  her 
'  crime,  did  he  not  turn  her  out  of  doors? 

*  Why  did  he  not  fue  for  a  divorce?' 

It  is  certain  that  his  way  of  proceed- 
ing with  her  appeared  fo  odd,  that  many 
people  were  apt  to  think  that  her  pre- 
sent fufferings  were  owing  rather  to  a 
change  in  his  own  humour,  than  to  any 
detection  he  had  made  of  her  falfhood : 
G  g  others, 
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others,  on  the  contrary,  imagined  lie 
{till  loved  her;  and  that,  aftei  he  had  pu- 
nifhed  her  a  while,  he  would  forgive  all 
that  was  part,  and  again  take  her  to 
his  hofom.  Various  and  widely  diffe- 
rent conjYfituies  were  Formed  in  relation 
both  to  the  hdband  and  the  wile;  at  all 
which  I  1  lughed  in  my  fleeve,  believing, 
I  dare  fay  wiih  a  good  deal  of  reafon, 
that  no  one  perfon  in  the  whole  world, 
except  the  Invihblc  Spy,  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  fecret.  The  me:ms  by  which 
I  became  matter  of  it  I  lhall  now  ac- 
quaint my  readers  whh. 

I  flipped  one  nijjht  at  the  houfeofan 
intimate  friend  at  K-nfigton;  and  hap- 
pening to  (by  there  mote  la;e  tlnn  it 
was  judged  fafe  for  me  to  <ro  home 
alone,  was  very  much  preflcd  by  him  to 
take  afervantwith  me;  but  knowing!  had 
a  better fecurity about  me  than  any  lervaot 
could  be,  rejected  his  offer ;  and  when  I 
was  got  a  little  way  from  the  honie, 
girded  en  my  Belt  of  Inviubility,  and 
walked  on  at  my  leifure,  equally  free 
from  danger  as  from  fear. 

Many  minutes  had  notelapfed  in  this 
emp'oyment,  before  I  was  ditturbed 
from  it  by  the  murmurs  of  fome  human 
voices  which  I  heard  at  a  fmall  dittar.ee. 
Mv  natural  curiofity  making  me  draw 
hearer  to  the  place  whence  the  (bund 
proceeded,  I  eafily  diftinguimed  a  man 
of  good  appi  arance  holding  by  the  arm 
a  „er,teclwell  dreffed  woman,  whom  he 
feemed  rather  to  diag  than  lead.  As 
thefe  perfons  were  no  other  than  Cle- 
antljes  and  Aglaura,  I  fluli  infert  what 
was  faid  by  each  of  them  under  their  re- 
fpeclive  names. 

Cleanthes.  Shamelefs wretch  !  —  Can 
vou  call  it  an  innocent  f.-elick  to  come 
to  the  door  of  a  ptiblick  coffee-houfe, 
ami  fend  in  for  your  gallant  ?  Had 
]  not  happened  to  be  there,  had  not 
thefe  eyes  and  ears  been  witnefi",  s  of 
yoi  r  guilt,  you  might,  and  doubtlefs 
world,  have  denied,  forfworn  it. 

Agunira.  1  meant  no  harm;  I  only 
wanted  to  reply  h.m  a  little  about  fome- 
thing  !  had  heard  concerning  him. 

Cicculles.  Infamous,  abandoned 
pr  (bum  !  H  .vc  I  not  an  ivindred 
times  i'  iitted  on  your  never  fpenfcing  to 
thai  fellow  more,  nor  to  that  other  cok- 
comb.Le  Brune?  yet,  had  you  not  the 
front  to  run  arm  in  arm  this  morning 
with  the  one  into  the  vineyard,  in  the 
i'iice  of  the  vvhoic  Mall,  and  at   night 


came  in  purfuit  of  the  other!— But  this 
is  no  time  for  expoftulation;  I  am  now 
convinced  of  the  injury  you  have  done 
me. 

I  kept  pretty  near  to  them,  till  they 
went  into  a  coach,  and  drove  away;  and 
I  went  home  fo  much  aftonittied  at  what 
1  had  heard,  that  I  had  not  power  to 
make  any  reflections  on  it  tor  fome 
time. 

My  mind,  however,  grew  more  fettled 
by  a  night's  lepole;  and,  impatient  to 
know  how  they  would  behave  to  each 
other  after  what  had  patted,  I  went  di- 
leclly  to  their houJe.  Cleantheswas  up, 
alone,  and  at  bieakfaft.  Soon  alter  my 
entrance,  a  ftrvant-maid  came  in,  and 
laid  to  him — 

Maid.  Sir,  my  lady  has  called  for  a 
difh  of  chocolate,  but  I  would  not  pre- 
fume  to  carry  any  up  without  your  per- 
miffion,  as  your  orders  laft  night  were  lb 
pofitive  that  (he  mould  be  fed  with  no- 
thing but  water-gruel  and  dry  bread. 

Cleanthes.  Why,  then,  do  you  trou- 
ble me  now  ?  Do  you  think  I  gave  or- 
ders at  night  to  retraft  them  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  Be  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no  more 
of  it. 

The  maid  withdrew,  and  I  followed 
her  io  the  room  where  Aglaura  was  now 
lodged,  which  was  indeed  a  wretched 
garret.  She  was  in  bed,  weeping;  but, 
on  the  maid's  repeating  the  commands 
of  Cleanthes,  her  tears  flowed  falter:  me 
wrung;  her  hands,  /he  beat  her  breatt. 
But  it  is  more  ealy  foi  the  reader  to  con- 
ceive herdefpair,  than  for  me  to  exprefs 
it;  fo  I  lhall  only  lay  the  fpe£lacle  was 
too  rjjovittg,  I  could  not  bear  it,  but  left 
the  boufe  immediately,  and  returned  not 
thither  till  eight  or  ten  days;  in  which 
time  the  town  was  apprized  of  the  fuf- 
fciing  of  Aglaura,  and  (poke  of  the 
ftrange  change  of  Cleanthes  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  already  related. 

On  my  next  vifit,  Ckanthes  had  with 
him  an  tlderiy  lady,  who  I  afterwards 
underttood  was  his  aunt.  She  came,  it 
feems,  to  penuade  him  to  treat  his  tranf- 
greilmg  wife  with  lei's  feveiity.  The 
difcourle  between  them  was  as  follows — 
Lady.  I  am  as  fenfible  ds  ypu  can  be 
of  the  faults  of  Aglaura,  and  the  disho- 
nour Ihe  has  brought  upon  you  ;  yet, 
my  dear  nephew,  you  demean  yourfelf 
by  ufmg  in  this  falhion  a  woman  who, 
tho'gh  unworthy,  is  (fill  ydurwife. 
(djcav.tkes.     Madam,  I  can  no  longer 

think 
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think  of  her  as  a  wife,  nor  even  as  a 
woman;  but  as  a  dog  that  had  bit  me, 
or  a  ferpent  that  had  ftung  me. 

Lady.  Put  her,  then,  out  of  your  houfe. 

Cleanthes.  That  would  be  giving  her 
an  opportunity  of  difgracing  me  more  by 
her  proftitutions.  No,  fince  I  have  not 
proofs  for  a  divorce,  I  will  confine  her 
here  till  I  can  fend  her  forever  from  my 
fight.  I  have  already  wrote  to  a  tenant 
of  mine  in  York  (lure;  he  will  be  in  town 
next  week,  and  take  her  with  him  to  his 
houfe. 

The  good  lady  took  her  leave,  after 
having  heard  and  approved  this  resolu- 
tion; which,  as  I  have  been  fince  in- 
formed, he  put  in  execution  as  he  had 
laid. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

HERE,  O  reader!  a  total  flop  is  put 
to  my  endeavours  to  oblige  thee. 
Nature  has  baffled  all  my  vain  precau- 


tions to  preferve  my  little  -virgin  in  her 
native  parity.  The  woman  whom  lap- 
pointed  to  attend  her  accidentally  drop- 
ped from  her  pocket  the  picture  of  a  very 
lovely  youth;  the  girl,  unfortunately  {ot 
me,  as  well  as  for  thee,  took  it  up,  an! 
was  charmed  with  it:  deep  renewed  the 
pleafmg  image  in  her  mind,  and  added 
life  and  motion  to  it;  (he  dreamed  that 
it  was  her  bedfellow;  that  it  kifled,  em- 
braced, and  lay  within  her  arms;  fo  that, 
in  fpite  of  all  my  cares,  and  without  ever 
having  feen  the  fuhftance  of  a  man,  (he 
has  received  an  idea  of  the  difference  of 
fexes. 

Her  pretty  fingers  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  cleanfe  my  Tablets;  the  dia- 
logue lad  repeated  remains  (till  unex- 
punged,  and  leaver,  no  room  for  any  fu- 
ture imprcdion.  Howgrievous  a  difap- 
pointment  to  me!  how  terrible  a  mor- 
tification!— But  we  mult  all  fubmit  to 
deltiny,  which  compels  me  now  to  bid 
thee  eternally  adieu  !  adieu!  adieu! 


FINIS. 
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